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CHAPTER  IX. 

WELCOMING  THE  STRANOER. 

OF  the  natural  stiflhess  of  county  gentlemen,  their  reserve  towards 
strangers,  their  curious  reluctan(5^  to  make  fresh  acquaintances, 
their  distrust  of  every  one  who  is  not  at  least  the  friend  of  a 
friend,  a  scion  of  the  aristocracy,  or  furnished  with  undeniable 
credentials  Bob  knew  absolutely  nothing.  Cliques  and  coteries 
were  to  him  empty,  meaningless  words. 

Where  he  came  from,  sucn  nice  distinctions  had  not  yet  been 
introduced. 

He  had  a  kind  of  an  idea  that  people  who  went  out  hunting 
were  all  "  hail  fellow,  well  met ;  the  sport  united  them  in  bonds 
of  sympathy  and  companionship ;  the  farmer  was  as  good  as  the 
lord,  the  tradesman  as  the  farmer.  At  least,  such  were  Bob's 
notions. 

They  showed  how  ignorant  he  was,  and  how  extremely  little 
he  knew  of  the  Morbey  Anstead  Hunt.  Democratic  views  were 
sternly  suppressed  by  that  self-approving  body  of  gentlemen 
known  as  the  Mutual  Adorationites. 

When  Bob  reached  the  end  of  the  village,  he  found  the  cottages 
^dened  out  on  either  side  in  order  to  inclose  a  small  triangular* 
shaped  common  of  about  two  acres  in  extent.  Here,  of  a 
summer's  evening,  the  lads  assembled  in  great  force,  pitched  their 
wickets  and  enjoyed  a  good  game  of  cricket. 

Just  now,  the  point  of  attraction  proved  to  be  a  neat  little 
whitewashed  inn,  over  whose  door  hung  a  large  and  brilliantly 
painted  signpost.  Its  yard  was  full  of  horses  standing  champing 
at  their  bits,  or  stamping  restlessly  as  the  eroom  in  attendance 
tightened  up  the  girths,  preparatory  to  the  mounting  of  his 
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master  or  mistress.  The  honnds  had  abready  arrived  and  were 
congregated  on  the  grass,  some  rolling,  some  playing,  some 
placidly  waving  their  fine-pointed  stems  to  and  fro. 

Burnett  stood  in  their  midst,  mounted  on  a  powerful,  blood-like 
brown  gelding,  whilst  the  first  whip  occasionally  made  the  lash 
of  his  hunting  crop  crack  with  a  resounding  noise,  when  an  in- 
quisitive hound,  more  excitable  and  less  obedient  than  his 
comrades,  ventured  outside  the  circle. 

The  old  ones,  who  knew  what  they  had  come  out  for,  were 
mostly  sensible  enough,  but  now  and  again,  a  youthful  member 
of  the  establishment,  possessing  an  active  canine  mind,  would 
exhibit  a  propensity  to  make  acquaintance  with  horses'  legs,  or 
snifif  suspiciously  at  the  knots  of  little  sturdy  boys  and  girls  who 
stood  watching  the  proceedings,  half  in  fear,  half  in  delight. 

Then  the  thong  descended  on  the  offender's  hind  quarters,  and 
sent  him  yelping  back  from  whence  he  came,  smarting  under  a 
sense  of  injury.  Bob  pulled  up  his  horse,  and  watched  these  and 
similar  incidents  with  keen  interest.  Nothing  escaped  him. 
He  noticed  the  sleekness  of  the  hounds'  coats,  and  what  an  admir- 
ably matched  lot  they  were.  He  looked  down  into  the  depths  of 
their  honest,  wistful  eyes,  that  appeared  now  yellow,  now  brown, 
now  luminously  red,  according  to  how  the  sunlight  fell  upon  them. 

Mongrels  he  had  seen  by  the  score,  but  never  such  hounds  as 
these.  It  was  a  delight  to  watch  them ;  each  movement  betrayed 
high  pedigree.  One  sedate  and  curiously  marked  fellow  particu- 
larly took  his  fancy.  He  was  a  very  light  hound,  almost  white, 
save  for  a  few  patches  of  tan,  and  he  lay  on  the  ^rass,  as  if 
determined  not  to  distress  himself  until  necessary,  witn  his  noble 
head  reposing  contentedly  on  outstretched  paws,  stained  to  a  dark 
hue  by  the  muddy  roads  along  which  he  had  travelled. 

"  Is  that  a  good  hound  ?  "  asked  Bob  of  one  of  the  whips. 

"The  best  killer  in  the  pack,  sir.  He  comes  from  Lord 
Lonsdale." 

And  now  people  began  to  arrive  from  every  quarter.  The 
little  common  was  dotted  over  with  red  coats,  thrown  up  by  a 
sprinkling  of  black.  The  sun  shone  out,  and  made  the  brass 
buttons  twinkle  like  miniature  stars ;  it  cast  a  sheen  on  the 
horses'  smooth  coats,  bringing  their  strong  muscles  into  high 
relief,  and  lighting  up  the  whole  stirring  and  varied  scene  with 
its  clear,  genial  rays.  Overhead  was  a  soft  blue  sky,  across 
whose  broad  expanse  of  tender  azure  floated  a  few  gossamer 
clouds,  misty  and  white,  their  snowy  purity  contrasting  vividly 
with  the  distant  ether. 

Bob — who  was  naturally  observant — ^thought  that,  taking^  it 
altogether,  he  had  never  looked  upon  so  goodly  a  sight. 

He  no  longer  wondered  at  the  pride  and  enthusiasQi  English- 
men displayed  when  talking  of  fox-hunting.  He  could  fully 
sympathize  with  their  feelings. 
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For  eren  as  he  gazed  at  the  bright  array,  a  glow  of  exultation 
thrilled  his  veins.  In  fact,  he  was  so  absorbed  by  all  he  now  saw 
for  the  first  time,  that  he  did  not  notice  a  small  group  of  well- 
mounted,  well-appointed  men  who  had  drawn  near  and  were 
evidently  criticizing  the  new-comer's  appearance. 

Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that  he  escaped  seeing  the  smiles 
of  mingled  indignation  and  contempt  which  disfigured  their 
coantenances,  as  they  stood  there  and  took  stock  of  their  fellow- 
creature. 

Luckily  for  Bob»  it  did  not  enter  his  head  to  imagine  that  he 
was  furnishing  subject  of  amusement.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  had 
clean  forgotten  all  about  those  unfortunate  elastic  straps.  The 
excitement  of  the  moment  had  chased  their  memory  away. 

Besides,  he  also  was  engaged  in  making  mental  observations, 
aad  had  already  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  the  assembled  field. 

Some  few  elegant  sportsmen  he  marked  down  in  his  mind*s 
tablet  as  *^real  swagger  chaps,  regular  out-and-out  swells." 
Needless  to  say  these  were  the  Mutual  Adorationites.  Others, 
again,  appeared  to  be  good  fellows,  without  an  atom  of 
"Bide," 

Yet,  curiously  enough,  Bob's  instinctive  desire  was  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  former  rather  than  with  the  latter  class. 
Chiefly  because  these  extra-refined  individuals  were  rarities  in 
his  Colonial  life,  hitherto  seldom  met  with  ;  and  also  because  he 
had  a  notion  they  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  originality  and 
constituted  a  type  altogether  novel  in  his  experiences.  Perhaps, 
too,  some  inward  consciousness  whispered  that  they  belonged  to 
an  entirely  different  order — the  order  to  which,  by  his  uncle's 
death,  he  ought  now  to  aspire.  No  doubt  they  could  teach  him 
manners.  '  For  manners,  above  all,  were  what  humble-minded 
Bob  told  himself  he  was  sadly  deficient  in.  His  heart  might  be 
good,  his  sentiments  irreproachable,  but  what  was  the  use  of  that 
without  fine  old  British  polish  ?  He  was  determined  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  acquiring  it. 

Meantime,  Lord  Littelbrane  gave  the  signal  for  a  move  to  be 
made,  and  hounds  were  at  once  trotted  off  at  a  brisk  pace  to  draw 
Neverblank  Covert,  whose  name  was  suggestive  of  the  good 
«port  it  invariably  afforded. 

It  lay  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  removed  from  roads  and  railways, 
and  was  situated  in  a  scantily  populated  portion  of  the  county. 
The  strong,  healthy  gorse  of  which  it  was  composed  afforded  a 
retreat  dear  to  the  vulpine  race ;  and  dire  was  the  disappoint- 
ment if  by  any  chance  Neverblank  failed  to  furnish  a  fox  when 
called  upon.  As  a  rule,  the  chief  difSculty  consisted  in  dislodging 
the  quarry  ;  for  owing  to  the  stoutness  of  the  gorse,  it  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  covert  for  hounds  to  draw. 

But  to-day  they  were  fresh  and  eager,  .and  in  their  ardour 
heeded  not  the  stabs  inflicted  on  their  fine  skins  by  the  sharp- 
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pointed  prickles.     By  the  end  of  five  minutes  no  less  than  three 
foxes  were  viewed  stealing  across  the  rides. 

"Hoick,  my  beauties.  Hoick,  hoick  at  'em,''  called  out 
Burnett  encouragingly,  in  a  mellow,  resonant  voice  that  could 
be  heard  from  afar. 

Nevertheless,  a  considerable  delay  occurred,  during  which  our 
friend  Bob  was  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation. 

Once  three  or  four  young  hounds  appeared  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  gave  chase  to  a  startled  hare.  Bob  immediately  joined  in 
the  pursuit,  but  to  his  intense  disappointment,  up  rode  the  first 
whip  and  administered  to  the  offenders  such  a  punishment  that 
they  were  only  too  glad  to  effect  a  retreat,  their  sense  of  guilt 
weighing  heavily  upon  them. 

As  for  Bob,  not  being  a  hound,  he  was  castigated  by  the  human 
tongue  instead  of  by  the  lash.  To  his  consternation,  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  addressed  by  a  stout,  white-headed,  red- 
faced,  choleric-looking  old  gentleman,  who  at  that  moment  bore 
a  curious  resemblance  to  an  infuriated  turkey-cock,  thanks  to  the 
wobbling  muscles  of  his  purple  throat. 

"  Grod  d n  it,  sir !     Where  the  devil  are  you  going  to  ?  " 

he  roared  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  glaring  fiercely  at  Bob  with 
his  small  glittering  eyes. 

"  I  thought  we  were  going  to  have  a  run,"  answered  the  young 
man  apologetically. 

"  The  deuce  you  did,  and  pray,"  blankety,  blankety,  blank — 
the  reader's  ear  must  not  be  offended  by  too  faithful  a  repetition 
of  the  general's  language — "  what  the  dickens  do  you  mean  by 
encouraging  Lord  Littelbrane's  hounds  to  run  riot  ?  Eh  1  answer 
me  that  question."  And  once  more  his  flabby,  pendulous  throat 
became  convulsed. 

"  I  didn't  intend  to  do  anything  wrong  or  against  the  rules," 
said  Bob  meekly.     "  But  I  fancied  we  were  off." 

"Off!  indeed.  You  seem  to  possess  a  lively  fancy,  sir  ;  rather 
too  lively  when  combined  with  so  very^*  he  laid  a  sneering 
emphasis  on  the  word,  **  small  a  knowledge  of  hunting.  But 
you've  made  a  mistake,  let  me  tell  you.  The  Morbey  Anstead 
don't  go  in  for  teaching  beginners  how  to  hunt.  You  had  fax 
better  try  some  other  pack,  for  we" — oh!  the  importance,  the 
majesty  and  superiority  contained  in  that  word — "  expect  people 
to  behave  themselves  when  they  come  out  with  us." 

This  speech  angered  Bob  not  a  Uttle ;  still  with  an  eflTort  he 
stifled  his  wrath.  He  had  no  wish  to  enter  into  a  quarrel,  but 
more  especially  did  he  dislike  squabbling  with  a  man  so  many 
years  his  senior.  He  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  a  soft 
answer. 

**  I  beg  pardon,"  he  said  quietly  but  firmly.  « I  had  no  idea 
that  I  had  committed  so  gross  a  breach  of  etiquette  as,  according 
to  you,  I  unfortunately  appear  to  have  done." 
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But  Greneral  Prosieboy  was  not  one  to  be  easily  appeased. 
After  the  conversation  which  had  taken  place  between  himself 
and  Lord  Littelbrane  he  felt  as  if  his  personal  honour  were  at 
stake,  and  that  be  was  bound  not  only  as  a  gentleman,  but  also 
as  a  M.A.,  to  crush  Bob  down  to  the  very  ground.  If  his  opponent 
had  flown  into  a  temper  he  would  have  been  more  at  ease.  The 
young  man's  humble,  yet  at  the  same  time  manly  manner  was 
just  a  trifle  disconcerting.     He  must  not  let  his  rage  evaporate. 

"Damnation,  sir,**  he  retorted  irately.  *^You  had  no  idea, 
indeed !  Pray  what  excuse  is  that  ?  None,  none  whatever.  It 
cannot  be  permitted  that  you  should  ruin  bur  hounds  and  spoil 
our  day's  sport.  People  have  no  right  to  come  out  hunting  with 
a  pack  like  the  Morbey  Anstead  when  they  don't  even  know  the 
difiFerence  between  a  fox  and  a  hare." 

Bob  reddened.  The  speaker's  manner  was  so  intentionally 
offensive  that  he  realized  at  last  that  this  foul-tongued  old 
gentleman  was  deliberately  setting  to  work  to  insult  him.  He 
was  a  high-spirited  young  fellow,  and  having  once  arrived  at  this 
conclusion,  no  longer  made  any  effort  to  conceal  his  indignation. 

**  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  who  you  are  and  what 
your  name  is  ?  "  he  inquired  with  considerable  heat. 

Blankety — blank.     "  What's  that  to  you  ?  "  replied  the  general. 

"  A  great  deal.  I  wish  to  know  if  you  are  authorized  to  keep 
the  Field  in  order,  and  for  what  purpose  you  disgrace  yourself  by 
using  bad  language." 

'*  Damn  it,  sir.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  question  my 
authority  and  wish  to  know  my  name  ?  " 

"  You  have  guessed  my  desire  correctly." 

"By  gad!  sir,  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it,"  returned  the  other 
excitedly.     "  It's  Prosieboy,  General  Prosieboy." 

"  A  very  applicable  name,  no  doubt,"  said  Bob  with  a  sarcasm 
he  could  not  refrain  from. 

"And  as  for  my  authority,"  continued  the  general,  treating 
this  remark  with  the  contempt  it  deserved,  and  inflating  himself 
like  a  balloon  filled  full  of  pride  instead  of  gas,  **  you  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  about  that.  I  am  Lord  Littelbrane's  most 
intimate  friend,  and  every  action  of  mine  invariably  meets  with 
his  concurrence." 

On  such  an  occasion,  when  he  was  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
whole  sacred  body  of  Mutual  Adorationites,  General  Prosieboy's 
conscience  told  him  that  it  was  a  gallant  and  virtuous  thing  to 
draw  the  long  bow.  The  young  man  had  to  be  suppressed  and 
squashed.     At  present  he  showed  no  signs  of  submission. 

"  I  presume  then,"  said  Bob,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  for 
General  Prosieboy's  grandiose  manner  had  an  irresistibly  comic 
effect  upon  him,  "  that  his  lordship  is  by  no  means  particular 
with  whom  he  associates  and  has  not  an  easilyK>ffended  ear." 

And  so  saying  Bob  galloped  off  at  full  speed,  for  a  loud  "  gane 
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forrard  awa-ay"rang  through  the  air,  repeating  itself  in  many 
sounding  echoes. 

This  time  the  fox  really  took  to  his  heels,  and  he.  Bob,  had  not 
a  moment  to  lose. 

General  Prosieboy  stood  for  a  second  and  looked  after  him. 
Then  he  shook  his  head  doubtingly. 

«  He  ought  to  be  settled— he  ought  to  be  settled,**  he  muttered 
three  or  four  times  over  in  tones  full  of  anxiety  and  dissatis- 
faction.    « And  vet  "  with  an  oath,  "  Tm  not  sure  that  he 

is.  Mr.  Robert  P.  Jarrett  is  just  about  as  tough  a  customer  as 
Fve  come  across  for  a  long  time.  However,  if  he  feels  inclined 
to  show  fight  I'll  have  another  shy  at  him  by-and-by.''  Where- 
upon he  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  and  rode  oflF  for  the  nearest 
road. 

CHAPTER  X. 

CUTTmO  THEM  ALL  DOWN. 

«  Well  I'm  blowed,"  said  Bob  to  himself,  as  The  Swell  glidcKi 
over  the  pastures  with  his  long,  smooth  stride.  "  That  old  cove's 
boots  and  breeches  were  perfection,  and  yet  I  wonder  if  he  is  a 
specimen  of  the  sporting  gentleman.  If  so,  they  must  be  an  un- 
commonly queer  lot." 

But  General  Prosieboy  soon  vanished  from  his  thoughts,  for 
the  hounds  were  straight  ahead,  running  hard  and  mute,  whilst 
the  Field  were  already  split  up  into  half-a-dozen  different  divisions. 
The  Swell,  too,  was  pulling  like  one  not  accustomed  to  the  in- 
dignity of  seeing  many  of  his  own  species  in  advance  of  him. 
Bob  let  him  go,  being  also  anxious  to  get  to  the  front  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Although,  thanks  to  his  recent  encounter,  he  had  not  been  |»r- 
ticularly  fortunate  in  securing  a  start,  he  soon  made  the  pleasing 
discovery  that,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  speed  of  his  horse,  he 
was  only  cantering  when  others  were  galloping,  and  before  very 
long  he  succeeded  in  joining  the  leading  horsemen. 

This  position  contented  him,  and  he  resolved  if  possible  to 
maintain  it.  As  before  stated,  he  was  accustomed  to  riding,  and 
what  he  wanted  in  judgment  he  made  up  for  in  "  pluck  "  and  dash. 
Although  The  Swell  missed  the  delicate  handling — the  artistic 
lengthening  and  shortening  of  the  reins  to  which  he  had  grown 
accustomed  when  carrying  his  late  master — he  quickly  ascertained 
that  his  present  one  was  not  to  be  denied.  The  good  hunter's 
desire  was  to  be  where  he  could  see  the  hounds.  Bob's  wishes 
were  identical  and  as  he  had  the  sense  to  leave  The  Swell  pretty 
well  alone  at  his  fences,  they  got  on  better  than  might  have  been 

expected. 
They  had  already  flown  some  six  or  seven  obstacles  and  had  es- 
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tablished  a  friendly  communication.  Bob'8  spirits  rose  almost  to 
the  ecstatic  pitch.  His  heart  beat  fast.  Through  his  veins  ran 
a  warm  ^low  that  pervaded  his  whole  frame  and  rendered  him, 
for  the  time  being,  insensible  to  danger.  Up  to  this  {)oint  the 
fencing  had  been  comparatively  easy.  But  now  they  came  to  a 
narrow  gap,  blocked  entirely  by  a  huge  fallen  tree. 

The  leaders  pulled  up  and  looked  at  it  dubiously.  Somebody 
even  suggested  dismounting  and  trying  to  force  the  stubborn 
branches  aside.  Bob  laughed  in  his  sleeve.  This  was  the  species 
of  jump  with  which  he  was  most  familiarized.  That  bare,  slippery 
surface,  with  its  spreading  stems  standing  between  four  and  five 
feet  into  the  air,  had  no  terrors  for  him. 

He  gave  The  Swell  a  touch  of  the  spurs.  No,  to  be  correct,  it 
was  more  than  a  touch.  He  intended  the  application  to  be  of  the 
gentlest  possible  nature,  but  somehow  or  other  the  rowels  re- 
mained &Eed  in  the  animal's  sides — ^and  the  next  moment  they 
were  over,  though  not  without  a  scramble. 

Still,  he  had  shown  these  hard-riding  Morbey  Anstead  gentle- 
men that  the  thing  was  possible  to  jump,  and  before  many  seconds 
had  gone  by  he  was  joined  by  Burnett.  At  length,  after  the 
obstacle  bad  been  considerably  diminished,  several  other  Nimrods 
hardened  their  hearts,  whilst  the  timid  went  off  in  search  of  a 
gate. 

Tx)rd  Littelbrane  was  one  of  those  who  had  viewed  BoVs  per- 
formance. 

"  He's  a  deuce  of  a  fellow  to  ride,  that  nephew  of  Straightem's,'* 
he  observed  to  General  Prosieboy,  as  the  road  division  joined 
them.  *^  A  deuce  of  a  fellow,  though  he  knows  nothing  whatever 
about  it.** 

"  111  tell  yon  what  he  can  do  as  well,"  said  the  general  with 
venomous  animation. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  inquired  his  lordship  apprehensively. 

"Talk.  He'd  talk  a  dog's  hind  leg  off.  Take  my  advice,  my 
lord,  and  don't  give  him  the  chance  of  getting  in  a  word." 

"  I  don't  mean  to." 

*^  That's  right.  I  had  a  tussle  with  him  this  morning,  and  he's 
simply  impossible.     Much  more  so  even  than  I  thought." 

"  Did  you  give  it  to  him,  Squasher  ?  " 

**I  did,"  responded  the  general  grimly.  "But  he's  not  had 
enough  yet.  He  is  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  requires  a  second 
dose." 

**  One  is  enough  as  a  rule,  is  it  not  ?  "  said  his  lordship,  with  a 
faint  smile. 

**  It  is,  but  I  shall  take  care  to  make  number  two  a  very  great 
many  degrees  stronger." 

Meanwhile,  Bob  was  superlatively  happy.  Every  yard  that  the 
fox  continued  running  he  became  increasingly  alive  to  the  merits 
of  the  animal  he  bestrode.    No  wonder,  then,  he  was  pleased, 
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for  it  takes  suob  a  combination  of  qualities  to  make  a  good  hunter. 
A  single  one  goes  for  so  little.  The  fencing  is  of  no  use  without 
the  speed,  or  the  speed  without  the  staying,  and  even  then,  bad 
manners  will  often  destroy  the  whole.  In  short,  a  horse  who 
possesses  every  desideratum  is  almost  as  hard  to  find  as  a  pretty 
woman  destitute  of  vanity,  or  an  ugly  one  who  is  not  soured. 

Fence  after  fence  The  Swell  threw  behind  him  without  a  mis- 
take. There  are  few  sensations  more  delightful  than  bearing 
down  on  a  good  big  obstacle,  finding  your  horse  come  at  it  exactly 
in  his  stride,  and  feeling  by  intuition  before  he  takes  off  that  you 
are  safe  to  get  over  well. 

The  Swell  was  fresh  and  in  an  extra  good  humour.  So  far, 
nothing  had  occurred  to  put  him  out.  The  ditches  were  dry  and 
no  gleam  of  obnoxious  water  offended  his  eye.  Bob's  confidence 
increased  momentarily. 

Thirty  glorious  minutes — minutes  full  of  concentrated  enjoy- 
ment— had  elapsed  since  the  fox  broke  covert.  But  the  pace  had 
burst  him,  and  he  now  held  out  signals  of  distress.  Burnett's 
sharp  eyes  spied  him  stealing  wearily  down  a  hedge-row,  carrying 
his  brush  low  and  his  head  outstretched,  yet  with  every  faculty 
intent  on  making  his  escape. 

But  how  to  get  into  the  same  field  ? 

The  fence  that  surrounded  it  was  absolutely  unjumpable.  It 
consisted  of  a  huge  bullfinch,  black  as  Erebus,  some  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  height  and  bordered  on  either  side  by  a  stiff  ox 
rail. 

The  boldest  Nimrod  present  recognized  that  it  would  be  sheer 
lunacy  to  attempt  such  an  obstacle.  There  was  but  one  means  of 
ingress,  namely,  through  a  five-barred  gate,  but  this  proved  to 
be  securely  chained  and  padlocked.  With  the  smallest  possible 
delay  a  couple  of  horsemen  dismounted  and  endeavoured  to  take 
the  gate  off  its  hinges.  No,  it  would  not  yield  an  inch.  The 
assembled  group  were  done.  They  stood  looking  at  the  timber 
barrier  in  dismay,  whilst  hounds  burst  into  a  bloodthirsty  chorus 
and  raced  across  the  green  sward.  Burnett  cursed  the  fate  that 
had  mounted  him  on  a  horse  bad  at  rails.  He  hesitated  and  his 
companions  hesitated  too.  Even  in  the  far-famed  Shires,  a  five- 
barred  gate  is  a  thing  not  often  jumped,  but  it  is  done  sometimes, 
and  generally  either  by  a  well-known  bruiser  or  else  by  a  com- 
plete novice. 

There  was  one  novice  present  who  felt  desperate,  and  who 
moreover  was  in  a  state  of  such  intense  physical  ecstasy  as  ren- 
dered him  impervious  to  fear. 

"  Make  way,"  he  called  out  excitedly.  And  then  he  rode  reso- 
lutely at  the  gate. 

For  a  brief  second.  The  Swell  did  not  seem  altogether  certain 
whether  his  rider  were  in  earnest.  The  next,  reassured  by  that 
subtle  electric  current  which  surely  exists  between  man  and  horse 
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and  speechlessly  communicates  to  each,  the  other's  ictentiotiy  he 
cocked  his  small  ears  and  gathered  himself  well  together. 

Then  with  a  powerful  twist  of  his  hind  quarters,  he  flung  over 
the  gate,  just  tapping  it  lightly  with  one  hoof,  and  landed  safely 
on  the  other  side.  It  was  hoth  high  and  stiflF,  and  Bob,  conscious 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  jump,  cast  a  hasty  backward  glance  to  see 
vho  intended  following  in  his  wake. 

But  nobody  showed  any  disposition  to  emulate  his  example,  es- 
pecially as  the  leading  hounds  were  already  beginning  to  turn. 

Lord  Littelbrane  watched  Bob's  performance  in  silence.  If 
there  was  one  thing  he  respected  more  than  another  it  was  cour- 
age ;  perhaps  because  he  suspected  a  deficiency  of  that  quality  in 
his  own  nature,  although  nothing  would  have  induced  him  to 
admit  the  fact.  Something  very  like  a  tear  gathered  in  his  dull 
blue  eyes. 

He  turned  away,  and  as  he  did  so,  almost  came  into  collision 
with  General  Prosieboy. 

** Pirosieboy ,"  he  said  nioumfully,  "I  have  never  felt  the  loss 
of  poor,  dear  Harry  so  much  as  at  this  moment.  We  have  no- 
body left  to  ride  for  us  now." 

"  Why,  my  lord !     What's  the  matter  ?  "        v 

"The  matter!"  he  replied  in  tones  of  indescribable  misery. 
**That  terrible  person" — a  shudder  went  through  his  delicate 
frame — ^'Hhat  nephew  of  Harry's,  has  just  jumped  a  five-barred 
gate  and  cut  us  all  down." 

"  The  devil  he  has !  Well,  I'm  not  surprised  to  hear  it.  He's 
mad  enough  for  anything." 

"Yes,  but  not  another  man  dared  follow.  Even  Burnett  turned 
away." 

"And  quite  right,  too,"  said  General  Prosieboy,  who  was  by  no 
means  an  advocate  of  risking  one's  neck  through  the  taking  of 
bazardous  leaps. 

"It's  a  shameful  thing  to  let  this  Colonial  fellow  take  the  shine 
out  of  all  our  best  men,"  returned  Lord  Littelbrane.  Then,  with 
an  miwonted  burst  of  emotion,  he  added :  "  Oh !  Harry,  Harry, 
dear  old  man ;  this  would  never  have  happened  had  you  still  been 
in  the  land  of  the  living.  The  glory  of  the  Morbey  Anstead  has 
departed." 

After  clearing  the  five-barred  gate  as  related.  Bob  experienced 
a  few  moments  of  triumphant  elation  ;  he  leant  forward  and  patted 
The  Swell's  bright,  slender  bay  neck.  But  before  many  minutes 
His  elation  changed  to  dismay. 

First,  he  was  a  little  disconcerted  at  finding  himself  entirely 
alone.  Second,  he  was  not  altogether  certain  how  to  proceed,  and 
third,  he  perceived  that  the  hounds  had  turned  sharp  back.  The 
last  circumstance  was  the  most  annoying  of  the  three.  For,  as 
there  was  but  one  way  into  the  field,  so  was  there  but  one  way 
out,  and  that  the  same. 
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Now  it  is  one  thing  to  charge  a  dangeroiifl  obstacle  when  the 
fury  of  the  chase  is  upon  you,  when  your  blood  is  heated  to  almost 
fever  pitch,  and  dozens  of  critical  eyes  are  watching  your  perfor- 
mance ;  but  it  is  a  very  diflferent  affair  having  to  retrace  your 
footsteps  in  solitude,  perhaps  doubting  the  wisdom  of  your  action 
in  the  first  instance.  It  is  astonishing  under  such  circumstances 
how  much  bigger  the  original  leap  looks.  , 

As  so  often  happens  out  hunting,  it  proved  a  case  of  the  timid 
finding  themselves  better  off  than  the  brave.  The  former  were 
now  in  the  Fame  field  with  the  hounds. 

Bob  alone  was  separated  from  them.  He  glanced  at  the  gate. 
There  was  no  other  possible  mode  of  joining  Ms  companions.  It 
looked  horribly  big,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  the  take-off  was 
now  slightly  up-hill,  and  indented  by  hoof-marks  of  cattle.  He 
saw  that  he  must  not  give  himself  time  to  think.  If  the  thing 
were  to  be  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  at  once. 

But  perhaps  what  decided  him  was  the  sight  of  the  noble  master 
and  his  choleric  old  friend  staring  at  him  from  their  point  of 
vantage  with  evident  amusement. 

He  resolved  to  fall  rather  than  let  himself  be  laughed  at  by 
them,  and  sure  enough,  fall  he  did.    The  Swell  made  a  gallant 
effort,  but  he  tripped  over  some  uneven  ground  just  as  he  took  oflF, 
and  hitting  the  gate  hard  with  both  fore-legs,  turned  a  complete 
somersault.     Bob  was  a  little  shaken,  but  not  really  hurt,  and  soon 
recovered  from  the  shock.     He  did  not  mind  the  disaster  one  bit ; 
but  what  did  get  his  monkey  up,  was  seeing  those  two  stuck-up, 
stand-off  men  close  by  never  offer  to  give  him  the  least  assis- 
tance.    He  thought  it  downright  ungentlemanly  of  them,  and 
felt  their  conduct  very  keenly ;  especially  as  he  overheard  General 
Prosieboy  say  scoflBngly : 

"  Ha,  ha  !     Tried  to  show  off  once  too  often.     Glad  he  found 
out  his  mistake." 

The  other  nodded  his  colourless  head,  and  then  they  rode  away 
together. 

But    if    t^®    Mutual    Adorationites   were    not    kind,    others 

were. 

A  jolly,  good-natured  farmer  immediately  rushed  to  the  rescue, 

saying  admiringly : 

"  Gad  I  sir.     But  that  was  a  gallant  jump  of  yours,  and  a  real 
nasty  one  into  the  bargain  ;  I  hope  you  are  none  the  worse  for  the 

roll  ?  " 
"  Not  the  least,  thank  you,"  said  Bob,  beginning  to  recover  from 

the   annoyance   occasioned  by  Lord   Littelbrane's   and    General 

Prosieboy^s  conduct.     "  And  fortunately  the  horse  is  not  injured 

either.      At  least,  as  far  as  I  can  judge." 

u  Ab  !  That's  lucky,  for  he's  a  ^ood  'un.  Many's  the  time  I 
have  seen  the  late  Captain  Straightem  ride  him  to  hounds." 

** By-the-by,"  said   Bob,  "perhaps  you  can  tell  me  who  that 
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small,  fair-haired,  drab- faced  man  is,  speaking  to  General  Prosie- 
boy- 

The  larmer  looked  in  the  direction  indicated. 

^  That !  "  he  said,  as  if  astonished  at  his  companion's  ignorance. 
«  Oh  !  that  is  Lord  Littelbrane." 

**  I  thought  so/'  responded  Bob.  "  What  sort  of  a  fellow  is 
he?" 

^  That's  rayther  a  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer,  sir,  seeing 
as  how  I  am  one  of  his  lordship's  principal  tenants." 

But  Bob  had  already  discovered  what  he  wanted  to  know  from 
the  man's  manner. 

**  Never  mind,"  he  said ;  "  I  understand.  If  a  question  is 
difficult  to  answer,  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  answers  itself." 

**  You're  uncommon  sharp,  sir,"  said  his  companion. 

"  Think  so  ?  "  said  Bob.  "  Not  sharp  enough,  I  am  afraid,  to 
pick  up  good  manners  from  your  English  gentleman." 

With  which  enigmatical  remark,  being  now  fairly  mounted,  he 
rode  off  to  rejoin  the  hounds,  who  were  already  a  couple  of  fields 
distant. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

GENERAL  PROSIEBOY  COMES  TO  THE  FROlfr. 

Bob  urged  The  Swell  to  his  speed  and  soon  overtook  the  pack. 
He  reached  them  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  this  good,  bold  fox, 
finding  himself  sorely  pressed,  after  dodging  round  some  farm 
premises  to  regain  his  lost  wind,  once  more  faced  the  open,  in 
hopes  of  gaining  Amberside  Hill,  some  two  or  three  miles  further 
on. 

The  gallant  fellow  put  on  a  desperate  spurt.  He  knew  it  was 
^the  last  of  which  he  was  capable.  The  country  was  strong  and 
thickly  fenced.  For  another  ten  minutes  the  fun  continued  fast 
and  furious. 

As  if  anxious  to  wipe  out  the  indignity  of  a  fall.  The  Swell 
jumped  brilliantly,  and  completely  re-established  the  high  opinion 
he  had  hitherto  held  in  the  estimation  of  his  rider.  Such  glorious 
excitement  soon  made  Bob  forget  his  resentment  against  Tiord 
Littelbrane  and  General  Prosieboy.  He  felt  on  good  terms  with 
all  mankind,  himself  and  his  horse  in  particular. 

For  the  hounds  were  in  full  cry  now,  pursuing  the  failing 
quarry  with  wide-open  jaws,  red  hanging  tongues,  gleaming  eyes 
and  upright  bristles.  Only  one  more  field  separated  poor  Pug 
from  Amberside  Hill.  His  foes  were  bent  on  pulling  him  down 
before  he  reached  it.  He  was  equally  determined  to  bafBe  them. 
It  meant  life  to  him,  only  \  mouthful  of  unsavoury  food  to  them. 

But  though  he  toiled  on  gamely,  he  was  now  in  full  view,  and 
the  baying  of  the  hounds  and  the  yelling  of  his  human  enemies 
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served  still  further  to  terrify  and  dishearten  him.  He  just 
managed  to  creep  through  the  last  fence  dividing  the  road  from 
Amberside  Hill,  and  lay  down  panting  in  the  ditch,  where,  hidden 
by  dead  brown  leaves  and  yellow  edish,  his  body  was  almost 
undiscemible.  If  by  this  ruse  he  could  but  gain  a  few  moments, 
then  he  might  steal  into  the  covert,  and  seek  the  shelter  of  a 
friendly  earth.  His  calculations  proved  correct,  for  one  by  one 
the  eager  hounds  flashed  over  him  and  disappeared  in  the  wood 
beyond. 

Excited  by  the  prospect  of  a  near  finish  to  so  good  a  run,  every 
horseman  was  on  his  mettle.  They  did  not  heed  the  stiff  top- 
binder  that  ran  through  the  fence,  but  charged  it  in  a  dozen 
different  places. 

Crash !  crash  I  and  two  sportsmen  bit  the  dust  simultaneously, 
rolling  over  into  the  road,  more  forcibly  than  pleasantly. 

Bob  got  over  all  right,  and  hearing  the  noise  of  falling  bodies, 
turned  to  see  who  the  unfortunates  were.  To  his  surprise,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  one  nearest  to  him  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
General  Prosieboy,  who,  inspired  by  the  universal  enthusiasm,  had 
for  once  ventured  on  so  formidable  a  leap. 

He  was  a  stout  man  and  a  heavy,  and  he  did  not  fall  easily. 
Few  people  do  when  they  weigh  over  fifteen  stone  and  have 
passed  sixty  years  of  age.  For  several  seconds  he  lay  immovable. 
Perhaps  he  was  more  frightened  than  hurt,  but  anyhow  the  sight 
of  his  white  hairs  mingling  with  the  dust  filled  Bob  with  a  senti- 
ment of  compassion. 

"  Good  for  evil,"  he  said  to  himself;  and  in  another  minute  he 
was  off  his  horse  and  lifting  the  general  from  the  ground.  He 
wiped  him  clean,  caught  his  hunter,  and  finally — when  he  had 
ascertained  that  no  great  damage  had  been  inflicted — ^helped  him 
to  remount. 

All  this  time  General  Prosieboy  spoke  not  a  word.  He 
accepted  the  attentions  bestowed  as  if  they  were  his  due.  At 
last,  he  gathered  up  his  reins  and  prepared  to  move  on.  At  that 
moment,  Bob,  seized  by  a  sudden  desire  for  reconciliation,  and 
also  prompted  by  his  good-natured  Australian  hospitality,  looked 
up  at  the  great  M.A.  with  a  pair  of  honest,  pleading  brown  eyes, 
and  said: 

"  Hullo !  old  chap.  Don't  you  think  you  and  I  might  just  as 
well  be  friends  ?  " 

To  do  the  general  justice,  taken  by  surprise,  for  one  single 
moment  he  relented. 

Perhaps  Bob  saw  the  softened  expression  of  his  face,  for  he  con- 
tinued in  tones  of  greater  confidence :  "  I'm  all  alone,  and  deuced 
dull  I  find  it.  We  have  not  been  formally  introduced  f/y  each 
other,  but  what  do  you  say  to  coming  and  taking  *  pot  luck  *  with 
me  this  evening  at  Straightem  Court  ?  Eh  ?  "  And  as  he  spoke, 
he  settled  one  of  the  general's  gouty  old  feet  in  the  stirrup. 
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But  that  gentleman,  ashamed  of  his  momentary  weakness,  and 
indignant  with  himself  for  having  experienced  it,  had  recovered 
from  any  temporary  feeling  of  softness.  He  now  considered  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  be  doubly  severe  and  repulsive  in  order  to 
atone  for  the  lapse  of  dignity,  which  owing  to  peculiar  conditions, 
had  unfortunately  already  taken  place.  He  must  not  let  the 
enemy  see  that  there  was  any  joint  in  his  armour. 

Consequently  he  drew  himself  up  in  his  saddle,  protruded  his 
chest,  and  fixing  his  cold,  gimlet-Uke  eye  on  the  audacious  Bob, 
said  in  a  solemnly  irigid  voice,  as  if  his  feelings  were  outraged 
beyond  description : 

^  Young  man,  I  make  a  point  of  Tiever  dining  with  persons 
whose  acquaintance  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  making  in  a 
proper  and  orthodox  manner.  The  fact  is,  there  are  so  many  out- 
siders come  to  hunt  with  these  hounds  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
too  particular.  Under  these  circumstances  I  must  decline  the 
honour  of  taking  *  pot  luck '  with  one  who  is  a  complete  stranger 
to  me  and  likely  to  remain  so.** 

So  saying,  and  without  uttering  a  single  word  of  thanks  for 
kindness  received,  he  trotted  off  to  a  field  close  by,  into  which  poor 
Rejmard^s  body  had  been  dragged,  and  was  there  undergoing  the 
final  obsequies.  Despite  every  shift,  his  murderers  had  found  him 
out. 

Bob  could  only  gaze  after  the  general  in  speechless  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Darned  old  fool ! "  he  exclaimed  at  last,  with  a  burst  of 
irrepressible  wrath. 

And  yet  there  was  something  comic  about  the  ancient  warrior's 
behaviour  too.  It  was  so  very  very  small,  and  displayed  so  lament- 
ably narrow  a  mind.  Angry  as  he  felt  at  his  insolence.  Bob  could 
hardly  suppress  a  smile. 

But  how  about  these  celebrated  English  manners,  whose  delicacy, 
refinement,  and  true  politeness  he  had  so  often  heard  quoted  at 
head-quarters  ?    Were  these  them  ? 

Why,  out  in  the  bush,  if  one  man  behaved  to  another  man  in  so 
gross  and  insolent  a  fashion,  no  name  would  be  considered  bad 
enough  for  him.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  offer  of  a  good 
dinner  did  not  come  as  often  over  there  as  it  did  here.  Perhaps 
that  fact  made  all  the  difference. 

But  reason  it  out  as  he  might.  Bob  had  received  a  tremendous 
shock.  All  his  preconceived  notions  had  been  subjected  to  severe 
disillusion,  an  operation  which  whenever  it  takes  place  always 
leaves  a  feeling  of  soreness  and  blankness  behind. 

He  had  been  so  humble  and  diffident,  so  ready  to  learn  of  all  the 
Englishmen  he  came  across,  simply  because  they  possessed  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  being  Englishmen  ;  and  now  he  thought 
that  he  himself  had  more  polish  than  they.  He  might  be  rough, 
blunt,  outspoken,  but  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  treat  a 
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fellow«creatttre  as  Lord  Liitelbrane  and  General  Prosieboy  had 
treated  him. 

It  took  him  much  longer  this  time  to  recover  from  his  disappoint- 
ment and  indignation,  and  during  the  process  h^  did  not  attempt 
to  speak  to  a  soul ;  in  fact,  after  his  experiences  of  the  morning,  he 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  England,  not  to 
address  a  single  person  until  overtures  had  first  been  made  to  him. 
He  would  be  on  the  safe  side,  at  any  rate,  and  not  expose  himself 
to  any  more  insults  and  rebuffs.  But  circumstances  defeated  this 
intention,  and  prevented  him  from  putting  it  into  execution.     • 

Whilst  jogging  on  to  get  to  the  next  covert,  the  whole  Field  had 
to  pass  through  a  series  of  nasty  little,  awkward  bridle-gates,  that 
flew  to,  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  opened.  Bob,  being  mortal  and 
a  man,  had  before  now  noticed  a  very  pretty,  smart-looking,  little 
woman,  attired  in  a  scarlet  jacket,  a  white  waistcoat,  and  a  glossy 
hat,  from  beneath  which  her  small  coquettish  face  peeped  out 
very  alluringly.  An  incident  now  took  place  that  shocked  all  his 
sense  of  chivalry.  No  less  than  three  gentlemen  in  succession 
pushed  by,  and  allowed  one  of  these  gates  to  slam  upon  this  lady, 
thereby  preventing  her  from  getting  through  and  hurting  her 
hand  as  she  stretched  it  out  in  self-defence. 

The  very  sight  made  Bob  indignant.  There  was  something  so 
currish  and  unmanly  about  the  proceeding  to  his  mind,  especially 
when  there  was  not  even  the  excuse  of  hounds  running  hard.  He 
darted  forward,  held  the  gate  open,  and  although  several  other 
men  availed  themselves  of  his  courtesy,  insisted  on  the  lady 
passing  through  before  he  relaxed  his  hold. 

So  natural  did  this  action  appear  to  him,  that  he  was  quite 
astonished  to  find  her  waiting  for  him  on  the  other  side. 

"  Thank  you  so  much,"  she  said  in  a  clear,  cheery  voice.  "  It 
was  awfully  good  of  you  letting  me  take  your  turn." 

"  Please  don't  mention  such  a  trifle,"  he  said  in  reply.  "  Any- 
body would  have  done  it." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  shot  an  inquiring  glance  in 
his  direction. 

"  Are  you  well  ac<][uainted  with  the  Morbey  Anstead  ?  " 

"  No,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  out  with  them." 

I^dy  De  Fochsey — for  it  was  she — smiled,  and  leaning  confi- 
dentially towards  Bob,  said : 

"You  are  Mr.  Jarrett,  are  you  not,  Captain  Straightem's 
nephew  ?  " 

"  Yes,  how  did  you  know  ?  " 

**  Never  mind,  perhaps  I  guessed.  Tell  me,  are  the  ladies  in 
your  part  of  the  world  better  treated  than  they  are  here  ?  " 

"  From  what  I  have  seen  in  your  case,  I  should  say,  most  cer- 
tainly," said  Bob  emphatically. 

"Ah!  don't  waste  your  indignation.  The  Morbey  Anstead 
females  do  not  expect  to  be  made  a  fuss  with ;  if  they  are  tolerated 
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it  is  all  they  can  hope  for.    You  see  the  men  think  such  a 

tremendoas  lot  of  themselves,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 

think  much  of  anybody  else." 

"  So  it  appears,"  said  Bob  grimly.    ••  Yon  have  hit  it  off  exactly." 

*'  Do  you  know,"  and  she  cast  a  side-long  glance  at  him,  '*  the 

highest  compliment  I  have  ever  received  from  an  M.A.  was  to  be 

told,  I  was  not  in  the  way.    Don't  you  think  a  woman  ought  to 

feel  immensely  flattered  by  such  a  speech  ?     However  well  she 

may  ride,  however  pretty  she  may  be  to  look  at,  and  nice  to  talk  to, 

her  highest  reward  is  ^  not  in  the  way.' "     And  her  ladyship  burst 

into  a  little  sarcastic  laugh. 

^'Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  such  a  saying  is  meant  for 
praise  ?  "  asked  Bob. 

^  Yes,"  she  answered  demurely,  *'  from  a  Mutual  Adorationite  : 
very  high  praise." 

^  I  don't  quite  understand  the  phrase  ;  what  does  ^  Mutual 
Adorationite '  mean  ?  " 

^  I  won't  explain,  because  it  would  take  too  long,  and  you  so  soon 
will  find  out  for  yourself.  But  to  return  to  our  sex.  When  gates 
out  hunting  are  small,  gentlemen  in  a  hurry,  ladies  numerous, 
the  latter  go  to  the  wall.  They  always  do,  all  through  life,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  of  all  animals,  man  is  the  most  animal,  and 
the  most  selfish,  woman  the  weakest,  and  the  least  protected." 
^I  am  sorry  you  should  think  so  badly  of  us,"  said  Bob* 
" I  do  not  think  badly  of  you"  she  replied,  letting  her  limpid 
hlae  eyes  rest  full  upon  him.  "  You  exerted  your  strength  in  my 
behalf." 

To  her  surprise,  he  made  no  inunediate  answer.  To  tell  the 
tmth,  he  was  a  little  taken  aback.  Being  flattered  by  a  pretty 
voman  was  a  novel  experience. 

**  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?  "  she  inquired  a  trifle  pettishly. 
**  You  seem  as  if  you  had  not  heard  what  I  said." 

"  You  must  excuse  my  apparent  inattention.  Miss ^"  and  Bob 

stopped  short,  for  he  had  not  an  idea  whether  his  companion, 
were  wife,  widow,  or  maid. 
She  laughed  outright. 

^  No,  I  am  not  a  miss,  though  you  evidently  seem  to  think  that 
I  ought  to  be  one.  My  name  is  Lady  De  Fochsey."  Then  she 
looked  at  Bob,  and  told  herself  he  was  very  well-favoured,  and 
added  softly,  "  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Jonathan." 

There  could  be  no  harm  in  letting  him  know  that  she  was  free 
to  wed  again,  if  so  disposed.  Besides,  she  liked  young  men. 
Old  ones  were  so  dreadfully  prosy,  and  always  would  talk  of  them- 
selves. There  was  a  manly  strength  about  Bob,  combined  with 
an  honesty  and  good-humour  of  countenance,  which  she  altogether 
approved  of,  even  although  his  clothes  were  not  exactly  what  they 
might  be.  But  being  a  woman  and  he  a  man,  she  was  inclined 
to  regard  this  defect  leniently,  whereas  if  Bob  had  belonged  to 
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the  same  sex  as  herself,  every  article  of  costume  would  have  been 
severely  criticized.  But  ladies  are  nearly  always  kinder  to 
gentlemen  than  to  other  ladies,  and  mce^erad* 

«*The  fact  is,"  said  Bob  explanatorily,  "whilst  you  were 
speaking,  I  wfis  guilty  of  the  rudeness  of  making  comparisons 
between  your  country  and  mine." 

"  May  I  ask  with  what  result  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  men  would  go 
simply  wild  over  a  pretty  woman,"  Lady  De  Fochsey  smiled  en- 
couragingly, and  Bob,  surprised  at  his  own  hardihood,  added, 
"  like  yourself,  for  instance.  Whilst  over  here,  from  all  accounts, 
she  is  not  half  appreciated  at  her  true  value." 

"Oh,  yes!"  she  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  *'We  are 
appreciated  after  a  certain  brutal  fashion,  but  not  in  the  chival- 
rous, Homeric  way,  of  which  you  seem  a  regular  champion." 

"  Chivalrous !  Homeric  I "  echoed  Bob,  a  trifle  puzzled.  **  I'm 
afraid  I'm  rather  dull  of  comprehension." 

"Very.  Let  me  put  my  meaning  clearer.  Well,  then,  in 
Merry  England,  the  pattern  of  philanthropy  and  civilization,  we 
are  regarded  in  one  of  two  lights.  Either  we  are  pretty  creatures, 
fatted  and  kept  sleek  at  our  lord's  pleasure,  or  else  we  are  beasts 
of  burden,  who  have  to  do  all  the  hard  work,  and  get  none  of  the 
credit ;  who  screw  and  save  at  home,  whilst  moTisieur  Tnon  main 
cuts  a  figure  in  the  world,  and  spends  all  the  money  on  amusing 
himself.  Oh,  yes !  I  know."  And  she  pouted  her  full  lips  in  a 
provocative  manner. 

"No  one  could  associate  you  with  the  beast  of  burden,"  said 
Bob,  growing  bolder  as  her  ladyship  became  more  gracious. 

She  laughed  airily  and  changed  the  conversation. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  giving  her  horse  a  touch  of  her  heel,  **  those 
tiresome  hounds  are  nearly  out  of  sight.     We  must  be  moving 


on. 


Whereupon  they  put  their  respective  steeds  into  a  canter,  but 
Lady  De  Fochsey's  chestnut  was  completely  outpaced  by  The 
Swell,  and  further  conversation  was  therefore  carried  on  under 
difficulties.  Just  then  her  ladyship  spied  Lord  Littelbrane  a 
little  way  ahead. 

*«  Good-bye,  for  the  present,"  she  called  out,  "  come  and  see  me 
soon.  Any  one  will  tell  you  where  I  live.  Your  aboriginal  ideas 
are  as  interesting  to  me  as,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  my  English  ones 
are  to  you."     And  she  waved  the  tip  of  her  fingers. 

Whereupon  Bob  rode  on,  considering  he  had  had  his  dismissal, 
and  consoling  himself  by  thinking  it  really  did  not  so  much 
matter  what  the  men  were  like,  when  the  ladies  were  so  very, 
very  charming,  and  so  entirely  free  from  all  stiffiiess  and 
ceremony. 

As  for  calling,  of  course  he  should  call,  and  only  too  thankful 
for  the  chance. 
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She  was  undeniably  pretty,  although  after  the  first  flutter  of 
excitement  had  passed,  he  told  himself  that,  in  spite  of  her 
ladyship's  charms,  she  was  not  altogether  "  his  style." 

She  wanted  something.  He  was  not  quite  sure  what ;  but  he 
fEincied  it  was  souL 

It  was  very  pleasant,  having  agreeable  things  said  to  one,  but 
then  the  pleasantness  was  in  some  degree  diminished  if  you  were 
not  quite  certain  of  the  speaker's  sincerity,  and  could  imagine 
her  making  the  same  pretty  little  speeches  to  every  man  of  her 
acquaintance.  After  the  reception  he  had  met  with,  it  was 
extremely  ungrateful  of  Bob  to  harbour  such  ideas,  yet  they 
occurred  to  his  mind  almost  involuntarily. 

Some  inward  voice  seemed  to  warn  him,  that  however  much  he 
might  be  captivated  by  Lady  De  Fochsey,  he  should  never  find  in 
her  the  ideal  woman,  with  whom  some  day  he  hoped  to  pass  his 
life  in  perfect  sympathy  and  community  of  spirit. 

All  the  same,  he  was  flattered  by  the  notice  she  had  taken  of 
him.  Besides,  she  was  the  first  person,  excepting  Farmer  Jack- 
son, who  had  spoken  to  him  in  a  frank  and  friendly  fashion.  She 
had  lifted  the  sense  of  isolation  that  had  gradually  stolen  over 
his  spirit,  and  he  felt  more  able  now  to  put  up  with  sneers  and 
insults. 

CHAPTER  XIL 

A  CHARMING  WOMAN. 

Lady  De  Fochsey  had  many  admirers.  Amongst  their  number  it 
was  not  often  she  encountered  one  who  had  the  keen  insight  to 
look  beyond  a  pretty,  superficial  surface  and  seek  to  gauge  the 
depths  or  shallows  of  her  real  character. 

Hers  was  not  an  uncommon  type  of  womanhood.  A  type  that 
fluctuates  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  is  continually  being 
attracted  and  repulsed  first  by  one,  then  the  other.  Stability  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  under  such  circumstances,  and  scarcely  to  he 
looked  for.  Without  wiUr^power,  that  much  talked  of  thing,  the 
human  soul  is  but  a  poor  vapid  affair. 

Lady  De  Fochsey  was  frivolous,  and  yet  not  conscious  of  her 
frivolity;  artificial  to  a  degree,  but  not  purpopely  or  intentionally 
so.  Her  nature  was  light,  facile,  variable,  and,  unfortunately  for 
herself,  it  possessed  certain  dramatic  instincts,  w^ich  all  through 
life  made  her  seek  for  and  delight  in  "  situations."  As  an  actress 
she  might  have  made  a  reputation,  since  as  a  woman  she  never 
could  refrain  from  acting.  She  meant  no  harm  by  it.  It  was 
only  imagining  the  world  a  stage  and  she  the  player.  Occasion- 
ally some  of  her  parts  fitted  in  very  well.  They  did  produce  an 
effect.  At  other  times  they  failed,  and  then  of  course  the  player 
was  abused  and  called  a  "  humbug,"  if  not  worse. 

o 
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And  yet,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  Lady  De  Fochsey  was  not 
a  humbug.  She  was  true  to  the  instincts  implanted  within  her. 
That  they  were  changeable,  capricious,  ever  striving  after  sensa- 
tion, was  perhaps  more  her  misfortune  than  her  fault.  It  is  not 
given  to  all  women  to  be  strong  and  simple,  to  see  the  follies  of 
their  sex,  and  as  much  as  possible  stand  aloof  from  them.  There 
must  be  butterflies,  even  if  their  pretty  wings  are  frail  and  liable 
to  be  smirched  and  stained. 

Lady  De  Fochsey's  conversation  was  bright  and  by  the  majority 
all  the  more  appreciated  from  the  fact  of  its  containing  no  depth 
whatever.  With  her  pretty  face  and  neat  figure,  few  ever  noticed 
if  she  floundered  a  bit  whenever  the  more  serious  topics  of  the 
day  were  mentioned,  or  got  hopelessly  muddled  if  by  any  chance 
the  sciences  and  ologies  were  touched  upon. 

What  did  it  matter  ?  Women  were  made  to  be  amusing,  not 
clever.  Nobody  wanted  them  to  be  cleverer  than  the  men — it  was 
only  upsetting  the  long-established  order  of  things,  which  worked 
so  satisfactorily  for  the  male  portion  of  creation.  It  is  so  easy  to 
starve  another  person's  intellect  and  then  say,  "  You  are  a  fool," 
and  so  hard  for  the  person  thus  treated  to  disprove  the  assertion. 
Many  women  now-a-days  want  a  chance  given  them — a  chance  of 
enlarging  their  education  aiid  proving  the  real  grit  of  which  they 
are  made.  Lady  De  Fochsey  had  no  such  ambition.  She  would 
rather  lead  up  to  an  emotional  situation  with  a  man,  very  human, 
very  weak,  and  if  a  little  erring  so  much  the  betterj  than  aspire  to 
the  highest  knowledge.  She  liked  experimentalizing  and  finding 
out  what  chords  and  combinations  could  be  wrung  from  the  mascu- 
line nature. 

About  the  female  one  she  troubled  herself  very  little,  except  in 
her  own  individual  case. 

She  considered  that  her  duty  in  the  world  was  to  smile 
graciously,  make  full  use  of  her  china-blue  eyes,  pay  little  in- 
sincere compliments  and  by  so  doing  get  herself  talked  about  as 
"a  charming  woman." 

This  duty  she  fulfilled  admirably,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
she  possessed  more  allies  amongst  the  men  than  amongst  the 
ladies. 

Taken  as  a  general  rule,  the  hunting-field  is  not  a  sphere  calcu- 
lated to  develop  the  exchange  of  many  intellectual  ideas.  When 
pursuing  the  fox,  her  ladyship  was  in  her  element. 

To  have  a  train  of  young  men,  no  matter  how  vapid  they  might 
be,  always  dangling  about  her  habit-skirt,  rendered  her  supremely 
happy.  The  more  the  happier.  It  was  a  delight  to  count  them 
up  ;  a  real  grief  to  find  that  one  had  escaped  from  his  allegiance. 
She  called  them  her  "  tame  cats,"  and  was  perpetually  getting  up 
pretty  little  scenes  with  them,  that  would  have  been  an  ornament 
to  any  private  theatricals.  Act  the  first  was  invariably  :  "  Charm- 
ing  woman — love   at   first   sight."     Act   the   second — "Quarrel. 
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Charming  woman  misunderstood.'*  Act  the  third — "  Grand  reoon- 
ciliation.  Charming  woman  more  charming  than  ever."  Some- 
times, however,  but  never  when  she  could  help  it,  there  was  a 
fourth  act — **  Break  away  of  captive,  charming  woman  in  despair 
— confounded  at  hearing  hers alf  abused." 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  varieties  this  little  play  was  capable 
of.  The  chief  actor  never  seemed  to  tire,  but  derived  fresh  amuse- 
ment from  every  rehearsal* 

All  were  fish  that  came  1o  Lady  De  Fochsey's  net.  She  wel- 
comed Bob  as  a  new  admirer,  partly  because  she  was  already  pre- 
possessed in  his  favour  by  the  episode  of  the  gate,  and  partly  owing 
to  her  own  peculiar  ideas  of  true  love. 

She  was  always  in  search  of  true  love,  yet  curiously  enough  had 
never  found  it.  When  she  had  married  the  late  Sir  Jonathan, 
fet,  red  and  wealthy,  twenty  years  older  than  herself,  she  was 
persuaded  the  grande  'passion  had  come  at  last. 

It  hadn't. 

Two  years  of  matrimony  completely  did  away  with  the  illusion 
as  far  as  the  baronet  was  concerned.  Query : — Would  she  have 
entertained  it  if  he  had  not  had  twelve  thousand  a  year  ? 

When  Sir  Jonathan  died.  Lady  De  Fochsey  did  not  weep  her 
eyes  out.  After  a  decent  interval — it  was  scarcely  more — she 
recovered  from  her  grief. 

And  now !  behold  the  beautiful  confidence  of  female  nature.  She 
was  so  romantic,  so  trustful  and  enthusiastic,  that  she  firmly  be- 
lieved there  was  no  reason,  because  one  man  had  failed  to  answer 
her  expectations,  why  another  should  do  the  same. 

She  had  now  been  a  widow  for  five  years,  was  twenty-ei^ht  years 
of  age,  and  began  to  feel  a  trifle  disappointed  with  herself,  for  not 
having  succeeded  in  falling  in  love. 

She  was  puzzled  why  the  grande  passion  did  not  arrive.  She 
had  done  her  best  to  foster  it,  by  reading  all  sorts  of  novels  of  the 
ardent,  consuming,  soul-too-big-for-the-body  type.  If  anything 
could  have  kindled  the  required  spark  such  literature  ought  to  have 
proved  successful. 

It  helped  a  little,  but  only  a  little,  for  the  provoking  part  of  it 
was,  that  noble  and  high-flown  as  were  the  theories  propounded, 
they  did  not  work  well  when  applied  to  practical  life.  There  was 
always  a  hitch  somewhere. 

The  Byronic  young  man  with  dark  passionate  eyes,  hollow  cheeks 
and  wondrous  magnetic  power  over  all  the  women  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact — the  young  man  who  cared  nothing  for  material 
comforts,  who  disdained  luxury,  and  did  not  even  care  for  a  good 
dinner,  was  not  to  be  found  now-a-days.  The  type  was  dying  out, 
and  every  year  became  more  scarce.  Lady  De  Fochsey  entertained 
a  species  of  veneration  for  it ;  but  even  she  could  not  help  admit- 
ting, in  her  own  secret  consciousness,  that  living  on  romance  and 
sentiment,  and  whimscal,  high-flown  words,  might  be  an  exceed- 
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ingly  fine  thing,  yet  when  put  to  the  actual  proof,  it  was  a  still 
finer  thing  after  a  hard  day's  hunting,  when  you  came  home  tired 
and  wet,  to  find  a  nice  warm  room,  a  glowing  fire  and  a  recherchS 
little  repast  awaiting  you. 

When  she  stretched  herself  out  full-length  on  a  sofa,  attired  in 
a  captivating  tea  gown,  and  read  one  of  the  fashionable  Spiritual- 
istic novels  on  the  mysteries  of  the  occult  world,  astral  planes, 
electric  forces  and  so  on,  she  never  could  quite  determine  in  her 
own  mind  how  much  or  how  little  of  an  impostor  she  was. 

For  she  did  like  her  comforts — especially  when  she  could  enjoy 
,  them  in  private.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  the  fact,  and  what  was 
worse,  each  year  she  seemed  to  like  them  better.  But  then  on  the 
other  hand  how  exquisitely  divine  it  must  be  for  your  amorous  soul 
to  have  the  power  of  making  little  celestial  expeditions  quite  in- 
dependent of  its  mundane  body,  and  go  flitting  and  flying  about 
in  search  of  the  much-wished-for  and  sure-to-exist-somewhere 
kindred  spirit. 

There  was  something  ecstatic,  captivating  and  ennobling  in  the 
very  idea. 

And  then  the  delight  of  the  kindred  spirit !  The  meeting,  the 
joy,  the  embracing !  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Lady  De  Fochsey's 
little  head  was  often  in  a  muddle.  She  accepted  every  new  theory 
of  the  day,  without  understanding  a  single  one. 

The  conflict  going  on  between  her  body  and  her  soul  verged 
on  the  pathetic. 

She  could  not  make  up  her  mind  whether  to  throw  in  her 
lot  with  things  heavenly  or  things  earthly.  They  both  had  their 
fascinations,  and  the  struggle  was  terrible. 

When  she  found  disappointment  in  the  one,  she  had  recourse 
to  the  other.  But  during  the  hunting  season,  terrestrial  influences 
decidedly  preponderated. 

She  could  not  help  liking  smart  habits  and  nice  clothes,  nor 
could  she  refrain  from  a  feeling  of  triumph  when  she  reflected 
that  her  waist  with  a  little  squeezing  only  measured  twenty 
inches  round,  and  that  she  could  tie  a  tie  better  than  nine 
hunting  men  out  of  ten. 

Such  facts  as  these  compensated  for  a  good  many  minor 
disappointments. 

Chief  amongst  the  latter,  had  been  the  want  of  attention 
hitherto  paid  to  her  by  Lord  Littelbrane. 

As  a  man,  she  did  not  care  for  him  one  bit,  and  moreover  with 
that  marvellous — what  may  fairly  be  called  husband — instinct 
possessed  by  the  sex,  she  knew  that  she  never  should. 

He  exhibited  none  of  those  points  which  attract  a  woman. 

He  was  neither  handsome,  nor  good  company,  nor  miserable, 
nor  mysterious,  nor  magnetically  sympathetic.  He  was  just 
Lord  Littelbrane,  with  fifteen  thousand  a  year,  and  if  he  had 
not  been  Lord  Littelbrane,  everybody  would  have  said  what  a  dull. 
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stupid,  nninteresting  little  creatare  he  was,  and  laughed  at  him 
for  giving  himself  airs. 

Although  his  lordship  invariably  bowed  to  Lady  De  Fochsey, 
and  sometimes  even  went  the  length  of  making  a  remark  about 
the  weather,  she  was  distinctly  aware,  that  in  spite  of  sundry 
small  overtures  on  her  side,  she  had  failed  to  make  any  impression. 
Now  this  knowledge  always  irritates  a  woman,  especially  if  she  be 
young  and  pretty,  and  a  flirt.     The  game  may  not  repay  the 
trouble,  but  if  she  can't  play  it  to  her  mind,  then  she  always 
hankers  after  it. 
This  was  exactly  Lady  De  Fochsey's  case. 
Besides,  she  considered  it  the  "proper  thing"  to  be  hand- in- 
glove  with  the  master,  if  only  because  he  was  the  master.     She 
could  forgive  his  showing  no  civility  to  any  of  the  other  ladies,  if 
he  showed  it  to  her.     But  to  be  treated  exactly  the  same  as 
the  whole  tribe  of  women  who  hunted  with  the  Morbey  Anstead 
hounds,  wocaen  who  had  no  pretensions  to  good  looks,  who  bad 
not  an  idea  of  "  getting  themselves  up,"  who  did  not  wear  scarlet 
jackets  and  white  waistcoats,  and  whose  waists  were   as   flat  as 
pancakes,  was  exceedingly  mortifying.     Nay,  not  only  mortifying, 
but  incomprehensible.     It  went   beyond  her  experience  every- 
where  else.     By   much  flattery  and  insensibility  to  downright 
radeness,    she   had  contrived   to  a  certain  extent  to  ingratiate 
herself  with  the  Mutual  Adorationites.     They  all  condescended 
to  speak  to  her,  but  the  desire  of  her  life  was  to  get  up  a  flirtation 
with  Lord  Littelbrane,  if  only  for  the  fun  of  paying  him  out 
for  having  resisted  her  charms  so  long.     For  that  he  should 
have  done   so   was  in   every  way  unaccountable.     She  wanted 
to  see  him  incorporated  among  her  "  tame  cats ; "  then  wouldn't 
9he  lead  him  a  pretty  dance. 


( To  be  continued,) 
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A    SKETCH    AND    AN    INTERVIEW. 
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THERE  is  no  more  popular  name  at  the  circulating  libraries,  no 
name  more  universally  known  among  novel  readers  to-day, 
than  that  of  Miss  Braddon.  "Lady  Audle^s  Secret"  was  the 
first  of  her  three-volume  stories.  It  now  heads  a  list  of  forty- 
seven  novels,  all  of  which  have  held  their  own  in  the  competition 
of  the  time. 

Ladv  Audley,"  "Henry  Dunbar,"  "Eleanor's  Victory," 
Aurora  Floyd,"  "The  Doctor's  Wife,"  "The  Trail  of  the 
Serpent,"  and  down  to  the  latest,  "  Mohawks,"  and  "  Like  and 
Unlike,"  they  represent  a  steady  persistent  march  of  honest,  earnest 
work.  If  the  result  is  unequal,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  if 
there  is  a  hiatus  now  and  then  which  gives  special  prominence  to 
her  best  known  eflforts  in  the  pure  realms  of  fiction,  this  is  to  say 
that  she  is  on  the  same  human  level  with  eminent  toilers  in  all 
branches  of  Art. 

Dickens,  I  suspect,  is  one  of  the  few  writers  who  always  worked 
up  to  the  most  enthusiastic  height  of  his  ambition.  He  always 
seems  to  have  written  at  a  white  heat.  He  was  always  under  the 
influence  of  an  almost  morbid  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public ; 
and  when  he  wanted  inspiration  he  turned  back  to  his  own  work, 
and  re-read  himself.  Miss  Braddon  is  not  one  of  those  authors 
who  consume  themselves  in  their  own  fires,  nor  is  she  one  of  those 
plodders  of  the  TroUope  school,  who  write  by  the  clock  and  turn 
out  their  copy  with  mechanical  exactness.  She  has  her  workman- 
like methods,  but  she  also  has  her  moods,  and  she  has  sufficient 
of  the  artistic  temperament  to  carry  her  through  her  day's  work 
without  disregarding  the  pressure  of  inspiration,  and  at  the  same 
time  without  making  herself  a  slave  to  it. 

Miss  Braddon  is  not  only  a  novelist,  she  is  a  housekeeper ;  her 
controlling  hand  is  seen  and  felt  in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  in  the 
drawing-room  of  Lichfield  House,  Richmond,  where,  with  her 
husband,  Mr.  John  Maxwell,  for  many  years  her  publisher,  she 
dispenses  a  hearty  hospitality,  and  lives  with  her  family  a  matron 
and  a  gracious  hostess.  Dickens,  who  was  so  tremendously  en- 
thusiastic about  his  books  in  his  letters  to  friends,  rarely  spoke  of 
them  in  conversation,  and  Miss  Braddon  is  even  still  more  reticent 
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about  her  work  than  Dickens  was.  She  will  talk  shop  with  a 
fellow  author,  or  criticism  with  a  literary  guest;  but  it  will  take 
both  of  them  all  their  time  to  get  her  into  conversation  about  her 
own  booksy  her  methods  of  work,  or  her  opinions  concerning  the 
results  of  her  labours.  She  will  prefer  to  talk  to  you  concerning 
some  other  author,  or  on  the  subject  of  theatres,  travels,  horses, 
or  the  process  of  science.     She  is  a  fine  horsewoman. 

When,  between  her  hours  of  work,  she  is  not  scouring  the 
roads  of  the  New  Forest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyndnurst, 
you  may  meet  her  tearing  along  the  pleasant  drives  of  Richmond 
Park.  She  sits  her  favourite  chestnut  with  the  firmness  and  ease 
of  an  expert.  Her  love  of  horseflesh  is  an  inheritance,  it  ^^  comes 
by  nature."  Her  father  was  the  "Rough  Robin"  of  the  old 
Sporting  MagaziTte,  a  clever  rider,  devoted  to  country  habits 
and  pursuits,  and  a  native  of  Cornwall. 

As  a  girl  Miss  Braddon  was  attracted  both  to  the  profession  of 
literature  and  the  stage.  She  acted  in  several  country  theatres, 
and  at  the  same  time  wrote  short  stories  and  literary  sketches,  her 
first  little  books  seeing  the  light  through  the  press  of  a  provincial 
publisher.  She  had  written  many  trifles,  both  in  the  way  of 
fiction  and  essay,  before  "  Lady  Audley."  The  story  of  that  story 
is  a  romance  in  itself.  Mr.  Maxwell  had  started  in  more  or  less 
of  rivalry  to  Dickens'  first  periodical  a  magazine  called  Rohin 
GoodfelloWm  Dr.  Mackay  was  its  editor,  and  I^scelles  Wraxall 
was  his  second  in  command.  There  had  been  some  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  opening  novel,  in  consequence  of  which  the  new 
periodical  i^as  upon  the  eve  of  postponement,  a  serious  contretemps 
in  the  face  of  its  extensively-advertised  date  of  publication.  The 
day  before  a  decision  was  necessary  Miss  Braddon  heard  of  the 
difficulty  and  oifered  to  write  the  story. 

"But  even  if  you  were  strong  enough  to  fill  the  position,"  was 
the  publisher's  reply,  "  there  is  no  time." 
"  How  long  could  you  give  me  ?  "  asked  the  aspiring  authoress. 
"  Until  to-morrow  morning." 
"  At  what  time  to-morrow  morning  ?  " 

"  If  the  first  instalment  were  on  my  breakfast  table  to-morrow 
morning,''  he  replied,  indicating  by  his  tone  and  manner  the  utter 
impossibility  of  the  thing,  '*  it  would  be  in  time." 

The  next  morning  the  publisher  found  upon  his  breakfast  table 
the  opening  chapters  of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret." 

Robin  OoodfeUow  did  not  hit  the  public.  It  did  not  live  to 
finish  **  Lady  Audley."  Maxwell  lost  money  over  it ;  but  he  dis- 
covered Miss  Braddon,  whose  story  took  the  town  in  its  three- 
volume  shape,  and  laid  in  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  fame  and 
prosperity. 

Before  "Interviewing"  had  become  popular  in  this  country  I 
had  called  upon  several  distinguished  persons  in  England  for  the 
literary  and  journalistic  purposes  of  two  great  American  publica- 
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tioss.  I  only,  however,  undertook  to  make  pen  and  ink  sketches 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  whom  I  knew.  My  work  was  literaxy 
more  than  journalistic,  and  I  confess  that  it  gave  me  pleasure-  ^  I 
selected  my  own  subjects,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  are  bio- 
graphers yet  unborn  who  will  thank  me  for  my  notes  when  I  am 
long  past  caring  whether  they  do  or  not.  I  commended  inter- 
viewing under  discreet  editorial  regulation  to  the  English  press  in 
a  series  of  papers  in  Barper's  Magazine^  and  in  a  volume 
entitled  "  JoumalisUc  London,"  as  I  had  previously  commended 
it  in  other  directions.  I  was  only  a  little  before  my  time.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  of  M.  Blowitz*s  contributions  to  the  Times 
have  been  interviews  with  eminent  men  and  women.  This  is  not 
an  apology  for  interviewing,  but  an  introduction  to  the  following 
sketch,  which  the  editor  of  this  journal  is  good  enough  to  believe 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  his  readers. 

A  pleasant  matron-like  woman.  Miss  Braddon  (Mrs.  John  Max- 
well), above  the  medium  height;  fair,  with  a  complexion  that 
suggests  more  of  horse  exercise  and  the  open  air  generally  than 
pens  and  ink  and  hard  work  in  a  library.  She  has  a  broad,  firm, 
compact  forehead.  Her  eyes  are  small,  and  look  a  trifle  tired  ; 
her  mouth  large  and  characteristic ;  firm  lips,  a  strong  chin.  The 
expression  of  her  face  suggests  an  amiable  temperament  and  a 
kindly  nature ;  and,  like  all  authors  who  are  at  work  on  an  en- 
grossing book,  there  is  in  her  eyes  an  occasional  suggestion  of 
introspection,  which  means  that  their  owner  for  the  moment  is 
thinking  of  her  work,  taxed  unexpectedly  with  a  sudden  idea,  or 
worried  with  the  vagaries  of  one  of  the  fictitious  characters  she 
has  created  and  cannot  altogether  control. 

''We  have  known  each  other  twenty  years,"  she  said.  "You 
were  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  first  number  of  Belgravia, 
and  if  you  want  to  write  about  me  I  am  sure  you  have  material 
enough,  without  making  a  formal  advance  upon  so  poor  a  subject.'* 

"But  I  want  to  interview  you  something  in  the  fashion  of 
a  stranger,  as  if  I  did  not  know  you,  as  if  my  editor  had  directed 
me  to  drive  from  London  to  Richmond  for  the  express  purpose." 

"  And  do  you  do  that  kind  of  work  when  you  are  directed  by 
your  editor,  as  you  say  ?  "  she  asked  smiling. 

"  When  it  pleases  me  and  I  know  the  lady  or  gentleman  I  am 
to  call  upon,"  I  said. 

"  Ah,  forgive  me,  I  thought  there  was  something  of  the  aping 
of  humility  in  the  description  of  your  mission,"  she  said. 

"  But,  seriously,  I  do  wish  to  interview  you,  and  in  a  business- 
like way,  for  the  purpose  of  publication  in  America  and  in  England." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  she  replied, "  1  have  never  been  interviewed 
yet,  but  1  am  willing  after  luncheon  to  submit  to  the  ordeal, 
and  in  the  meantime  here  comes  Max,  who  will  be  glad  to  have  a 
chat  with  you,  while  I  give  some  household  orders." 

The  gentleman  familiarly  spoken  of  as  "  Max  "  is  Miss  Brad- 
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don's  husband — liale,  hearty,  breezy,  in  spite  of  his  sixty  odd  years. 
A  keen  business  man,  newspaper  proprietor,  publisher,  printer,  he 
has  been  everything  in  connection  with  the  journalistic  history  of 
Fleet  Street.  He  had  a  hand  in  starting  the  Standard^  and  was 
for  years  the  proprietor  of  the  Belgravia  Magazine ;  and  he  is 
known  as  well  for  his  general  hospitality  as  for  his  smart,  clever 
business  operations. 

"  Welcome !  Glad  to  see  you ! "  he  says,  and  we  sit  down  to 
talk  over  the  events  of  the  day,  until  I  turn  his  thoughts  into  the 
channel  that  is  most  useful  for  this  article.  An  inveterate  col- 
lector of  pictures  and  frri{>-d-6rac,  I  have  no  diflSculty  in  making 
him  call  my  attention  to  some  of  his  recent  purchases.  They  in- 
clude a  David  Cox,  a  Clarkson  Stanfield,  and  two  examples  of 
LinnelL 

It  is  a  noble  room  in  which  we  are  talking — the  drawing-room, 
with  its  three  great  bay  windows.  Two  of  the  triple  set  of  ba\8 
are  filled  with  superb  stained  glass.  Many  rare  works  of  art  crowd 
the  walls.  There  are  cabinets  here  and  there  filled  with  6ric-d- 
brac.  Easy  chairs,  a  grand  piano,  a  harmonium  make  up  the 
famishing  catalogue.  But  for  tlie  stranger  guest  there  will  be 
found  a  tableful  of  current  books,  publications  and  newspapers, 
and  one  dlay  this  week,  sitting  down  in  the  glow  of  an  autumn 
fire,  we  turned  over  together,  host,  hostess,  and  myself,  "Frith's 
Biography/'  the  first  volume  of  "Darwin's  Life,"  the  current 
number  of  Belgraviaf  the  Fortnightly^  a  new  edition  of  **  King 
Solomon's  Mines,"  the  TeUgraph  (containing  its  Friday's  gossip), 
a  New  Y^ork  Tribune^  with  the  report  of  Irving's  opening  night 
in  "  Faust,"  a  cojiy  of  **  The  Mistletoe  Bough,"  and  many  other 
literary  and  journalistic  works. 

^  Frith  is  delightful,"  said  the  hostess.  "  In  one  instance  he 
tells  too  much,  perhaps,  for  a  certain  great  lady  whose  origin  was 
humble.  Some  people  don't  like  to  be  reminded  of  their  plebeian 
birth ;  others  seem  to  have  a  continual  desire  to  talk  about  it. 
The  worst  of  our  profession  is  that  one  has  not  time  to  keep  up 
one's  current  reading;  or  for  keeping  any  where  near  the  standard 
of  a  daily  knowledge  of  events  and  opinions,  it  is  impossible.  I 
mean  to  finish  *  Frith '  and  to  read  *  Darwin '  at  San  Remo." 

Lichfield  House  was  originally  built  for  the  first  Earl  of 
Abergavenny.  It  afterwards  became  the  palace  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  and  hence  its  name,  one  of  the  bishops  using  it 
as  his  episcopal  residence.  The  drawing-room  has  a  curious 
history.  Having  been  used  for  ecclesiastical  examinations  and 
for  consecrating  serious  students  to  the  service  of  the  Church, 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Katalana,  the  famous  vocalist,  who, 
at  the  height  of  her  popularity,  gave  receptions  here.  The  house 
is  in  the  style  of  Queen  Anne.  Sala  says  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
must  have  built  it.  The  drawing-room  is  a  picture-gallery,  and 
indeed    the   house   is    decorated    throughout   with    many   fine 
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examples  of  the  best  English  rnxsters.  In  the  break&st-room, 
amonf(  other  curiosities^  is  the  little  table  used  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  during  the  Peninsular  wan  and  on  which  he 
wrote  the  despatch  that  recounted  the  victory  of  Waterloo.  It 
is  a  curious  table,  so  constructed  that  it  is  either  a  despatch-box, 
a  card  table,  a  chess  table,  a  dining-table,  or  a  writing  desk. 

"  Sir  William  Hamilton  Maxwell,"  says  my  host,  '*  also  wrote 
the  tales  of  Waterloo  on  that  table ;  but  here  is  another  thing  I 
believe  I  have  invested  in  and  filled  since  you  were  here  last." 

He  directed  my  attention  to  a  magnificent  bookcase,  of  English 
marqueterie  work.  Opening  it,  there  was  displayed  a  collection 
of  large  volumes  hitndsomely  bound  in  red  morocco. 

"  The  Braddon  novels !  "  my  host  exclaime^l,  with  undisguised 
pride ;  *'  the  (H'iginal  manuscripts.  It  might  be  said  one  day  that 
no  one  pen  could  have  written  so  much  and  so  well.  Here  is  the 
answer." 

"  Show  me  the  manuscript  of  *  Lady  Audley's  Secret,' "  I 
said. 

"  The  only  one  I  do  not  possess ;  it  was  burnt  in  a  fire  at  the 
publisher's  oflBce." 

"  And  the  truth  is,"  said  the  author,  who  joined  us  at  this 
moment,  "  Max  did  not  think  so  much  of  my  manuscripts  in  those 
days ;  I  am  sure  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  take  the  trouble  of 
preserving  them  ;  and  luncheon  is  ready." 

The  dining-room  at  Lichfield  House  is  a  plain,  comfortable 
apartment .  The  sideboard  was  in  the  famous  Exhibition  of  1851. 
The  chairs  were  designed  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  fireplace  is  a  fine 
exam^jle  of  carving  in  black  marble  with  its  attendant  "  dogs." 
Pictures  take  the  place  of  the  customary  overmantel.  The  walls 
everywhere,  indeed,  throughout  the  house  seem  to  be  crowded  with 
paintings.  Among  those  in  the  dining-room  are  a  portrait  of  the 
hostess  by  Frith,  a  head  by  Tadema,  a  couple  of  landscapes  by 
Nasmyth,  a  Ruysdael,  a  pair  of  Stansfields,  several  Gainsboroughs, 
and  other  notable  works.  One  has  met  many  a  genial  crowd  under 
this  mahogany,  the  hostess  presiding,  the  conversation  bright  and 
general,  the  viands  and  the  wine  characteristic  of  old-fashioned 
hospitality. 

However  carefully  Miss  Braddon  may  paint  in  her  novels  the 
changing  fashions  of  the  day,  the  five  o'clock  teas  in  the  hall,  the 
elegant  dinners  d  la  Russe,  the  formal  receptions,  the  midnight 
routs,  the  dainty  frivolities  of  life  a  la  modey  there  is  nothing 
of  tbis  kind  of  thing  at  Lichfield  House.  The  management  here 
is  on  the  lines  of  the  old  school  of  hospitality.  Formality  disap- 
pears in  the  cordiality  of  welcome,  and  the  feast  is  the  feast  of 
our  grandfathers  ;  it  is  not  served  d  la  Russe^  but  comes  to  table 
in  the  good  old  English  way — is  carved  by  host  and  hostess,  by 
guests  and  friends,  and  there  is  even  maintained  the  good  old 
custom  of  ^'  taking  wine  "  between  host  and  guest ;  the  old  habit 
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of  •*  Mr.  So-and-So  will  be  glad  to  take  wine  with  you,"  followed 
by  the  pleasant  nod,  the  raised  glass,  and  the  frequent  healing  of 
an  old  breach  in  friendship,  or  the  beginning  of  an  agreeable  new 
acquamtanceship. 

flaking  a  remark  upon  this  subject,  the  hostess  replies — **  Yes, 
I  am  Conservative  in  my  tastes,  and  if  I  am  a  politician,  I  am  a 
Tory.     I  don't  know  to  what  extent  I  am  a  Tory  on  strict  prin- 
ciples ;  but  I  am  a  Tory  by  birth  and  instincts — I  love  old  things, 
old  habits,   old   houses,  old   customs,  old   trees,  old   halls,  old 
costumes." 

I  recall  at  the  moment  quite  a  family  party  that  sat  down  to 
luncheon,  a  guest  or  two,  and  some  young  people.  A  Times  leader 
writer,  a  yachtsman  from  Southampton,  and  an  agent  from  the 
New  Forest,  where  the  Maxwells  have  recently  built  a  superb 
country  house,  in  which  a  week  or  two  back  Mr.  Labouchere  wrote 
almost  an  entire  number  of  Truth.  The  conversation  is  general ; 
it  begins  with  the  latest  theatrical  failure,  the  newest  literary 
success,  and  ends  with  a  discussion  of  the  situation  in  Egypt 
and  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  French  towards  the  English. 

"  What  amazes  me,*'  said  the  yachtsman,  "  is  our  persistent 
toadyism  of  the  French,  when  if  England  really  wants  a  friend  in 
Europe  our  natural  ally  is  Germany." 

*'  Don't  you  hate  politics  at  dinner,  when  everybody  is  not  in 
agreement  upon  the  subject — all  Tories  or  all  Liberals  ?  "  asks  the 
hostess,  speaking  aotto  voce  to  her  nearest  neighbour. 

**  Yes ;  let  us  talk  of  books  and  plays." 

But  the  yachtsman  has  found  an  opponent,  and  the  debate  be- 
came too  interesting  to  be  ignored ;  and  so  the  luncheon  passed 
oflF  merrily,  both  Liberal  and  Conservative  declaring  at  the  finish 
that  there  was  no  material  question  of  division  between  them, 
that  they  were  both  Englishmen  first  and  partizans  afterwards, 
and  that  all  they  desired  was  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  of 
tJie  country  and  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number. 

And  at  last  we  have  ascended  to  the  first  floor,  my  hostess  and 
myself,  traversing  an  old  wainscoted  staircase  and  landing,  and 
sitting  down  in  a  large,  square  room,  with  an  outlook  uj)on  a  long, 
trim  George  the  First  garden. 

**  This  is  my  workshop,"  she  says,  "  the  usual  sort  of  thing,  I 
suppose,  like  your  own,  like  all  literary  workshops ;  lots  of  books 
of  reference,  a  somewhat  disorderly  deskt  This  block  of  shelves 
is  full  of  French  works.  I  bought,  by-the-way,  almost  the  whole 
of  Tom  Taylor's  French  library.  Here  is  an  American  edition  of 
Dickens,  with  the  green  covers  of  the  original  monthly  parts  of 
•  Pickwick.'  Here  are  Scott,  George  Eliot,  Lamb,  StaeU  a  host  of 
old  comedies,  the  customary  dictionaries,  and  so  on." 

We  walk  about  the  room  as  she  talks,  and  I  note  the  thorough 
business-like  character  of  the  place — plain,  solid  bookshelves,  a 
desk  that  might  have  been  made  for  a  merchant's  office,  chairs  for 
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ease  and  chairs  for  work,  no  piano,  no  guitar ;  a  workshop,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  comfortable  room,  and  with  a  bright,  cheerful  fire 
burning  on  a  bright,  cheerful  hearth. 

'•  These  are  verj'^  common-place  books,"  says  my  hostess,  takings 
from  a  shelf  one  of  several  small  volumes.  "  I  don't  do  anything 
in  this  way  as  systematically  as  our  friend  Sala,  nor  on  the  elabo- 
rate plan  of  poor  Charles  Reade.*' 

She  handed  me  a  volume.  It  was  full  of  carefQlly-written 
extracts  from  books  and  newspapers. 

"Anything  that  strikes  me  very  much  during  my  reading  I 
preserve  in  this  way." 

"  Now  tell  me,"  I  say,  as  we  sit  down  by  the  fire,  "  something 
about  your  working  day." 

"  3Iy  idea  of  a  perfect  and  pleasant  day,"  she  says,  "  is  to  devote 
the  whole  of  it  to  writing  and  reading ;  when  I  say  the  whole  of 
it,  I  mean  from  breakfast  at  ten,  say  until  dinner  at  seven,  with, 
intervals  of  strong  tea,  and  sometimes  a  little  luncheon.  I  can  do 
this  four  days  during  the  week  and  enjoy  it,  and  get  through  a 
lot  of  work,  if  I  have  the  other  two  for  riding,  and  more  especially 
for  hunting." 

"  And  your  reading  ?  Who  are  your  favourite  authors,  as  the 
new  inquisitorial  autograph  books  put  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  read  very  few  of  my  con- 
temporary novelists ;  I  think  I  have  read  more  French  stories 
than  English.  I  have  read  and  am  fond  of  George  Eliot,  Khoda 
Broughton,  Wilkie  Collins,  of  course  ;  and  I  know  my  Thackeray, 
my  Dickens,  and  my  Scott.  I  always  say  that  I  owe  *Lady 
Audley's  Secret '  to  the  *  Woman  in  White.'  W^ilkie  Collins  is 
assuredly  my  literary  father.  My  admiration  for  *  The  Woman  in 
White '  inspired  me  with  the  idea  of  *  Lady  Audley '  as  a  novel  of 
construction  and  character.  Previously  my  efforts  had  been  in  the 
didactic  direction  of  Bulwer,  long  conversations,  a  great  deal  of 
sentiment;  you  know  what  I  mean.  I  suppose  every  young  writer 
starts  with  an  ideal  author ;  Bulwer  was  mine,  and  the  late  Lord 
Lytton  took  great  interest  in  my  work.  He  undertook  to  correct 
and  criticize  my  first  story,  and  from  both  him  and  his  son,  the 
present  Lord  Lytton,  I  have  received  many  charming  and  valuable 
letters.  The  late  Earl  wrote  me  long  criticisms  of  almost  every 
book  I  wrote,  not  mere  complimentary  letters,  but  fault-finding 
letters,  pointing  out  where  he  thought  I  was  wrong,  and — being 
very  generous,  of  course — what  he  thought  were  good  points  in  my 
work.  I  dedicated  *Lady  Audley'  to  him.  He  was  the  first 
author  of  note  to  give  me  any  real  encouragement.  I  think  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  all  round  Dickens  has  given  me 
more  pleasure  than  any  other  writer.  Charles  fieade  I  admired 
greatly,  both  as  a  man  and  an  author.  I  think  he  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  our  English  writers,  and  what  a  world  of  tender- 
ness of  thought  he  brought  into  his  work ! " 
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••  Yon  are  writing  three  Dovels  for  Leng  and  Co.,  of  Sheffield  ?  " 
*•  Yes,  to  run  over  a  period  of  three  years/' 
"  Can  yon  tell  me  anything  about  them  ?  " 
""Woiild  it  be  wise,  do  you  think  ?  " 
"  It  is  fox  you  to  say." 

"  1  don't  think  it  would,"  she  replied.  "  You  know,  how  having 
settled  the  plot  of  a  novel,  one  frequently  modifies  it  in  the  course 
of  its  development;  how  often  characters  themselves  take  the 
bit  and  run  away  with  one.  I  might  say  something  touching  the 
story  I  am  writing  and  then  later  on  disappoint  the  reader." 

**  Yon  are  engaged  upon  the  first  novel  for  Mr.  Leng  at  the 
present  time  ?  " 

«  Yes." 
Have  you  progressed  far  with  it  ?  " 

Yes  ;  but  the  main  work,  and  the  hard  work,  has  to  be  done, 
the  harder  because  in  the  midst  of  it  I  am  leaving  England.  In 
the  end  both  the  story  and  myself  will  benefit  by  the  change.  Max, 
myself,  three  of  our  boys,  and  one  of  our  girls  are  going  to  winter 
at  San  Semo.  We  start  to-morrow.  We  shall  pause  en  route 
at  Lucerne,  then  at  Milan ;  and  within  the  next  ten  days  I  hope 
we  shall  be  settled  down  at  San  Bemo  until  next  May,  when  you 
must  come  to  the  Forest,  and  we  will  talk  over  our  adventures." 

There  are  packing  boxes  here  and  there  about  the  room,  and 
other  evidences  of  what  North  country  people  call  "flitting." 
There  are  little  batches  of  the  manuscript  of  the  new  novel,  a  few 
white  chrysanthemums  from  Lyndhurst,  whence  the  hostess  had 
travelled  the  day  previously,  and  we  sat  in  the  midst  of  books, 
boxes,  manuscripts,  flowers,  labels  "For  San  Remo,"  and  other 
tokens  of  work  and  travel,  and  still  found  the  occasion  not  incom- 
patible for  talking  shop  once  the  right  themes  were  broached ; 
and  at  an  early  date  I  shall  hope  to  give  you  the  result  of  what 
turned  out  to  be  an  interesting  conversation  on  "  Novels  and 
Novel-writers." 

Meanwhile  the  stirrup  cup  is  prepared  in  the  dining-room ;  it 
is  composed  of  choice  whisky,  with  a  slight  modicum  of  lemon 
and  a  dash  of  boiling  water.  It  is  a  defence  against  the  sleet  and 
fog  outside,  the  precursor  of  the  abnormal  darkr.ess  which  meets 
me  later  on  in  the  outskirts  of  London,  and  from  which  my  host 
and  hostess  are  now  flying  by  Continental  express  to  the  balmy 
atmosphere  of  the  "  sunny  South." 


MY  POOE  WIDOW. 
bt  a.  price, 

AUTnOB  OF  **  WHO  18  SYLVIA  ?  "  "A  WILFUL  YOUNQ  WOMAN,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


"  ANE  poor  widow  was   left  alone,  left  alone,  left  alone "  so 

\J  chant  discordantly  a  party  of  noisy  little  school-children 
circling  round  the  disconsolate  individual  alluded  to,  represented 
in  the  present  case  by  a  fat  little  maid  of  six,  and  then  they  pro- 
ceed to  offer  advice  as  to  choosing  a  partner  "  that  she  loves  best," 
which  she  promptly  acts  on  by  seizing  a  small  reluctant  boy 
of  four  and  unblushingly  saluting  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
assemblage. 

"Summary  settling  of  matters  that,"  said  the  rector  laughing 
at  my  elbow.  "  You  wouldn't  call  it  too  true  to  nature  though, 
would  you?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  say  I ;  "  our  sex  has  not  developed  business 
aptitude  to  that  extent,  sir."  And  I  fall  thinking  of  "  one  poor 
widow,"  who  found  her  solitude  by  no  means  so  easily  disposed  of. 
More's  the  pity.  Or  is  it  a  pity  ?  Well,  I  don't  know.  Here  is 
her  story  for  others  to  decide  on.  " 

To  begin  with,  my  poor  widow  was  rich — rich,  beautiful  and 
still  young.  For  five  years'  peaceful  retirement  after  her  husband's 
death  had  preserved  to  her  the  freshness  of  almost  girlhood,  and 
at  eight-and-twenty  Hester  Sullivan  was  distinctly  the  loveliest 
among  many  fair  and  youthful  women  gathered  together  at  a  ball, 
given  to  junior  Royalty  in  one  of  our  wealthiest  mercantile  por-  s. 

I  saw  my  heroine  there  for  the  first  time,  and  heard  the  earlier 
chapters  of  her  story.  The  rest  I  gathered  later  on.  How,  is  of 
no  consequence  to  any  one. 

Dressed  in  black,  of  some  soft  shining  stuff,  no  colour  about 
her  except  a  cluster  of  deep  red  xiarnations  in  her  square-cut  bodice, 
no  ornament  but  some  tiny  diamond  stars  in  her  dark,  braided 
hair,  she  formed  such  a  perfect  picture  as  she  sat  a  few  yards  from 
me  listening  to  would-be  partners  though  declining  to  dance,  that 
I  was  fascinated  into  what  a  discreet  companion  called  impertinent 
staring. 

"She  is  delightful  to  look  at,  I  acknowledge.  Her  head  is 
perfectly  imperial,  is  it  not  ?  But  do  leave  off  focusing  her  in 
that  unblushing  fashion,  then  you  shall  have  an  introduction 
presently." 
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'^She  can^t  possibly  be  as  charming  as  she  looks,"  said  I 
mistrustfally. 

**  Oh, but  she  is,**  was  the  prompt  response.  "  Put  up  your  fan 
and  turn  away ;  I'll  tell  you  all  about  her  while  this  gallop  goes 
on. 

"She  was  the  only  child  (by  his  first  marriage)  of  a  Doctor 
Boyce,  a  young  man  struggling  mto  practice  at  Preston  thirty 
years  ago.  Having  very  little  money  himself  he  married  a  wife 
with  none  at  all.  Times  went  against  them ;  the  poor  woman 
died  when  Hester  was  a  baby.  He  was  faithful  to  her  memory 
seven  or  eight  years ;  then  married  again  and  in  the  next  eight 
years  had  almost  as  many  children  in  his  nursery.  He  was  never 
a  man  to  get  on.  They  were  frightfully  poor.  A  relative  sent 
Hester  to  school  till  she  was  seventeen,  then  she  came  home  to 
make  number  eleven  in  a  household  where  there  was  not  enough 
for  half  as  many,  and  to  crown  all  her  father  was  seized  with  an 
illness  which  turned  him  prematurely  old.  That  was  the 
situation  when  Mr.  8ullivan  first  saw  Hester,  and,  ridiculous  as  it 
may  sound,  fell  in  love  with  her." 

•'  Why  ridiculous  ?  " 

"  Why,  because  he  was  sixty  years  old,  my  dear !  It's  a  fact,  and 
yet  when  he  made  his  offer  to  Doctor  Boyce,  the  poor  man,  knowing 
what  a  Plutus  he  was  (*  Sullivan  &  Co.'  one  of  our  wealthiest 
firms),  hadn't  nerve  to  say  no  offhand,  but  actually  turned  the 
responsibility  over  to  his  child.  Just  fancy  what  hung  on  her 
decision :  fabulous  riches  for  herself,  secure  plenty  out  of  her 
pin  money  alone  for  her  entire  family  on  the  one  hand ;  grinding 
poverty  for  the  whole  batch  on  the  other. 

•*  Without  putting  it  coarsely  Mr.  Sullivan  took  care  she  should 
comprehend  the  contrast.  He  was  really  an  agreeable  man,  young 
for  his  years,  and  pressed  his  suit  with  discrimination.  *  Don't  do 
it  to  be  miserable,'  said  the  stepmother  feebly  trying  to  be  just. 
*But  it  would  give  your  dear  father  a  new  lease  of  life.'  So  Hester, 
vho  was  heart  and  fancy  free,  said  very  quietly,  *  Then  of  course 
I  will  say  **  yes  "  mamma,'  and  married  her  elderly  wooer ;  and  if 
there  was  no  love's  young  dream  in  the  business,  they  got  on 
wonderfully  well  together  for  six  years.  They  travelled  a  good 
deal,  visited  rarely,  only  among  our  upper  ten  when  at  home. 
She  improved  marvellously.  I  can't  help  fancying  her  husband 
grew  jealous  of  the  admiration  she  excited.  Anyhow,  when  he 
died — she  was  only  just  twenty-three — he  left  her  seven  thousand 
a  year  so  long  as  she  remained  unmarried;  no  longer.  I  call  that 
last  clause  ungenerous,  but  Mrs.  Sullivan  never  allows  a  hint  at 
such  an  opinion  in  her  hearing.  She  has  an  Eden  of  a  place  a 
mile  or  so  out,  and  there  she  has  rusticated  and  read  and  kept 
holiday  house  for  her  step-brothers  and  sisters,  and  been  Lady 
Bountiful  and  so  forth  in  an  unadvertised  fashion  of  her  own,  but 
she  has  never  entered  society  till  this  evening.     Now  she  comes 
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oat  of  compliment  to  our  mayoress  whom  some  folk  snub  unmerci- 
fully. They  are  rs^ther  mushrooms,  even  in  this  city  of  Tvouveaux 
riches ;  but  Mrs.  Dobson  is  Hester's  neighbour,  and  a  very  good 
soul  indpeil,  so  naturally  the  two  women  fraternize.  His  Royal 
Highness  yonder  has  spent  ten  minutes  talking  to  our  widow.  The 
men  are  elbowing  one  another  for  an  introduction  to  her.  That 
dark  man  stooping  to  speak  to  her  now  is  Mr.  Furness,  the  junior 
in  *  Furness  and  Son,'  people  with  their  half  million  by  now, 
I  suppose.  What  a  splendid  couple  they  look,  Hester  and  he, 
but — "  with  a  calculating  shake  of  the  head,  "  but  seven  thou- 
sand a  year  would  be  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  make  for  any  man, 
would  it  not  ?  That's  her  history  up  to  date.  I  wonder  if  this 
return  to  the  world  will  add  another  page  to  it." 

I  wondered  too ;  they  were  certainly  well  matched,  that  hand- 
some couple :  the  woman  unspeakably  graceful  and  winning  in 
every  varying  expression,  the  man  with  his  six-feet-one  of  well- 
moulded  figure  and  keen  intelligent  fade,  physically  her  equal, 
whether  so  in  higher  matters  I  have  never  been  able  to  determine. 
Mr.  Furness  danced  though  Hester  did  not,  but  frequent  intervals 
brought  him  back  to  her  side  the  evening  through.  I  could  see 
his  tall  head  turned  her  way,  watching  her  across  the  brilliant 
throng  when  half  the  room  divided  them,  and  when  my  widow 
departed  Mr.  Furness's  arm  was  the  much  envied  one  which 
guided  her  down  the  crowded  staircase,  wrapped  her  in  satin  and 
sables,  and  escorted  her  to  her  waiting  carriage. 

A  good  many  glances  followed  this  exit.  Some  I  caught  not 
entirely  of  satisfi^ction.  The  first,  swift,  vivid — "  Jealous,  as  sure 
as  I'm  an  old  maid,"  thought  I — from  a  fair-haired  girl  in  clouds 
of  blue  tulle,  waltzing  rather  wearily  as  the  two  went  by.  Another, 
quick,  scared,  but  rapidly  concealed,  from  a  fine  elderly  man,  I 
easily  guessed  without  my  friend's  explanatory  whisper,  as  the 
senior  Furness. 

In  those  glances,  plus  such  as  James  Furness  bent  upon  her  in 
that  night's  last  minutes,  lay  indeed  the  next  page  of  Hester's 
history. 

One  reappearance  was  suflBcient  to  make  friends  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  claim  her  back  among  them.  "  I  tell  dear  'Ester  she 
mustn't  be  an  'ermit  at  her  hage  any  longer,"  Mrs.  Dobson  would 
say  blandly,  and  every  one  else  being  of  the  mayoress's  opinion,  the 
most  was  made  of  the  single  precedent,  and  ttiat  autumn  saw  an 
end  of  Mrs.  Sullivan's  seclusion.  To  her  own  amused  surprise  she 
was  wanted  here,  there  and  everywhere.  A  big  hospital  bazaar 
owed  its  success  to  her  support,  that  every  one  saw  and  acknow- 
ledged ;  it  was  not  every  one,  though,  who  knew  that  the  ward  for 
which  it  furnished  part  funds  was  quietly  completed  from  her 
purse.  The  sweet  full  voice,  which  in  its  girlish  growth  her 
husband  had  kept  solely  for  his  private  edification,  now  delighted 
scores  of  listeners.     Numerous  became  her  engagements  as  unpaid 
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Y>rinia  donna  to  audiences  varying  from  drawing-rooms  to  docks. 
In  a  wider  sense  than  she  had  ever  yet  known,  she  began  to  feel 
the  fulness  of  her  womanly  powers  and  frankly  delighted  in  the 
sway  always  dear  to  her  sex.  New  rays  of  happiness  shot 
athwart  her  steps  every  day,  and  by  degrees  there  stole  about 
them  a  light  supreme  before  which  others  paled:  the  light  of 
that  mystery  which  had  been  but  dimly  disclosed  in  the  brief 
placid  years  of  her  early  marriage. 

For  wherever  Hester  went  James  Fumess  was  sure  not  to  be 
far  oflF.  Their  circle  was  the  same,  and  they  were  constantly 
thrown  together.  At  every  greeting  each  seemed  waiting  for  the 
other ;  at  every  parting,  separation  came  harder.  By  nature  as 
by  form  they  seemed  bom  to  be  mated.  People  called  Mrs. 
Sullivan  the  "  Winter  Rose ; "  perhaps  it  was  the  work  of  the  yet 
voiceless  happiness  within  her,  but  she  looked  surpassingly  lovely 
all  that  season  through,  a  very  rose  in  good  truth. 

The  man  she  was  winning  was  no  mere  boy  to  lose  his  head  for 
a  fair  face.  Business  was  bred  in  him,  and  seven  thousand  a  year 
was  no  light  sum,  he  felt,  to  be  renounced  for  him.  But  there 
came  a  moment  when  he  asked  her  to  do  it,  asked  and  was  not 
repulsed. 

A  reception  was  going  on  at  one  of  the  city  prince's  houses. 
Hester  Sullivan  had  been  a  dinner  guest,  but  the  place  beside  her 
had  not  been  occupied,  as  had  grown  usual  on  such  occasions,  by 
James  Fumess.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he  arrived ;  a 
throng  of  people  gathered  round  the  piano  where  an  Italian  artist 
sang.  With  a  word  of  apology  to  his  hostess,  he  made  his  way 
direct  to  the  further  end  of  the  room  where  Hester  Sullivan  sat 
alone,  for  a  marvel,  looking  wistful,  almost  sad. 

No  more  delicious  flattery  could  have  been  devised  for  the  man 
than  the  glorious  glad  blush  with  which  she  received  him.  Hap- 
pily they  were  unobserved,  for  he  kept  her  hand  long  enough  to 
set  all  the  gossips  in  the  room  congratulating  had  they  but 
noticed  them.  Then  releasing  it,  his  own  eyes  darkening  though 
his  face  grew  pale,  he  said,  seating  himself  on  the  deep  cushioned 
tete-CriHe: 

"  I  am  late,  but  here  only  for  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  Sullivan.  I 
came  simply  because  I  knew  I  should  meet  you.  Most  un-^ 
expectedly  I  have  to  go  abroad — only  over  to  Savannah  " — very 
tenderly  as  she  gave  a  quick  frightened  start,  "  on  some  pressing 
business  with  cotton  growers  which  my  father  refuses  to  trust  to 
any  but  myself.  Still,  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  back  under  six  weeks 
and  I  can't,  I  cannot  go  till — till  I  have  said  something  to  you. 
Hester,  you  know  what  it  is  without  any  words.  Whether  I'm 
right  to  speak,  I  dare  not  say.  I  simply  must,  though  it  seems 
asking  you  to  give  up  too  much.  Will  what  I  have  to  ofier  you 
in  its  stead  seem  enough  to  you  ?    That  and — my  love  ?" 

His  voice,  laden  with  earnestness,  his  close  presence,  the  over- 
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flowing  of  her  answering  heart  bewildered  her.  Tears  truly,  but 
tears  of  joy,  glistened  in  her  soft  eyes  as  she  raised  them  mutely 
to  his.  He  saw  the  womanly,  unworldly  surrender  of  that  reply, 
and  yearned  to  bind  her  fast  with  ready  promises.  But  generosity 
must  not  be  hers  alone.  Certein  that  he  could  trust  her,  he 
could  well  aflFord  to  give  her  seeming  liberty.  ^      ^      n       *- 

«  Think  of  it,"  he  said  gently,  "  while  I  am  absent.  Lount 
yourself  free  till  I  come  bact.  The  first  hour  of  my  return  will 
bring  me  to  you.    Heaven  only  knows  how  long  every  moment 

will  be  till  then."  -j      i^z* 

A  storm  of  applause  drowned  what  she  would  have  said,  me 
musical  throng  dispersing  swept  by  our  pair.  The  host  came 
seeking  Mrs.  Sullivan  to  sing,  and  led  her  off,  James  Furness 
following.  He  stood  by  her  till  the  end  of  her  song,  hardly 
hearing  it,  only  exulting  in  the  thought  that  the  smger  was  so 
nearly  his.  Then,  as  ending  she  turned  instinctively  to  him,  he 
had  with  infinite  reluctance  to  bid  her  good-night  and  good-bye. 
«My  leaving  is  so  sudden,"  he  said,  under  cover  of  examining 
her  music,  «*  I  had  barely  time  to  escape  here  even  for  these  tew 
minutes.  By  the  time  you  are— asleep,  I  must  be  on  board 
the  *  Oriana '  and  off  by  the  morning  tide.     For  six  weeks— 

Hester." 

Onelong  look  that  seemed  to  both  a  silent  betrothal ;  one 
silent,  lingering  hand-clasp,  then  he  was  gone  ;  and  Hester  felt  as 
though  she  had  never  known  loneliness  till  now. 

For  six  weeks,  long,  happy,  dreamlike,  she  had  to  wait  for  him, 
counting  the  hours  till  he  came  back  ;  dwelling  with  wondering 
fondness  on  the  words  with  which  she  would  meet  him,  planning 
how  this  her  own  crown  of  joy  should  in  nowise  disturb  the  com- 
fort of  those  still  largely  dependent  on  her.  For  all  her  ^^cal- 
culating liberality  a  considerable  margin  of  her  income  had  been 
unused  throughout  hei:  widowhood.  The  few  hundreds  a  year 
she  would  still  be  mistress  of,  would  be  a  full  sufficiency  for  her 
father  and  his  now  upgrowing  second  brood.  "  He  "now  enthroned 
as  husband  in  her  heart  would  readily  spare  that  she  felt  assured, 
anxious  as  herself  that  no  regret  should  cast  a  shadow  on  their 
marriage.  For  herself  she  would  willingly  go  fortuneless  to  him, 
glorying  in  the  thought  that  never  would  she  let  him  repent 
taking  his  wife  undowered.  And  thus  as  spring  opened  on  the 
earth,  another  spring,  sweet  as  life's  awakening  in  paradise,  opened 
in  Hester  Sullivan's  bosom,  and  though  the  days  lagged  slowly  on 
she  could  not  wish  them  fleeter,  so  brimful  were  they  of  delicious 

promise. 

But  her  hours  of  probation  were  growing  short.  It  was  more  than 
a  week  since  she  had  seen  the  "  Oriana's  "  departure  telegraphed 
from  its  southern  port.  A  sense  of  tremulous  anticipation  took 
possession  of  her,  and  one  soft  April  evening  reached  a  point  which 
drove  her  restlessly  from  books  to  flowers  and  flowers  to  music. 
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unable  to  occupy  herself  with  any  or  all,  overborne  with  a  feeling 
between  hope  and  dread  of  something  very  nigh  impending. 

That  strange  presentiment  was  right.  As  she  wandered  aim- 
lessly among  the  pahns  and  ferns  and  perfumed  treasures  of  her 
conservatory,  she  heard  a  step  on  the  gravelled  sweep  outside. 
Presently  the  drawing-room  door  was  opened.  A  caller  so  late  as 
this  was  most  unusual.  Who  could  it  be  but  one  ?  She  flushed 
vividly  as  a  servant  came  towards  her  with,  "  Mr.  Fumess,  ma'am, 
wishes  to  see  you.'*  Theu  he  was  here  before  his  time.  All  her 
pulses  gave  a  bound  of  delight  and  yet  she  shook  like  a  girl 
as  she  went  forward  and  met — ^not  James  Fumess  but  his 
father. 

The  shock  of  a  terrible  fear  came  over  her  at  sight  of  him.  He 
was  bringing  ill  tidings  of  his  son ;  all  her  suspicions  confirmed  by 
the  distressed  gravity  of  the  old  man's  face,  the  colour  ebbed  from 
her  own  as  she  hurried  to  him  asking : 

"  What  is  it,  Mr.  Fumess  ?  What  have  you  come  to  tell  me  ? 
Has  something  happened  to — to ?  " 

She  could  not  end,  but  her  secret,  which  no  outsider  was  supposed 
to  know,  stood  revealed  in  the  moment's  great  alarm.  Love  spoke 
in  every  anxious  syllable.  Her  hearer  recognized  it  too  well  and 
his  head  dropped  as  he  answered  : 

** Nothing  has  happened,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  such  as — ^as  you  mean. 
My  son  is  homeward  bound,  safe,  I  believe,  and  well." 

"  Thank  God,"  she  whispered  softly,  her  hands  unlocking,  light 
coming  to  her  eyes  again  and  colour  to  her  cheeks. 

"  Then,"  with  a  welcoming  gesture,  **  please  be  seated,  Mr. 

Fumess.  Will  you ^"  confused  and  blushing  at  what  her  manner 

had  betrayed,  ^^  excuse  my  seeming  startled,  guests  rarely  drive 
over  here  so  late." 

"I  have  not  driven,  Mrs.  Sullivan,"  said  Mr.  Fumess,  sinking 
into  the  ckair  she  offered ;  ^^  I  waited  for  the  dusk,  then  walked 
from  our  place.  I  wanted  as  few  as  might  be  to  know  of  my 
coming  for ^" 

He  stopped,  curiously  embarrassed. 

Looking  at  him  she  saw  he  was  stooping,  his  features  careworn 
and  deeply  agitated. 

**  You  are  tired,  or  ill.  Let  me  ring  for  refreshments  for  you. 
May  I  take  your  hat?"  waiting  kindly  on  him.  "Nothing,  I 
hope,  is  amiss  with  Mrs.  Fumess  ?  " 

An  exclamation  escaped  him  something  like  a  sob.  Frightened 
afresh,  she  put  her  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder. 

**  Why,  what  is  it  ?     Can  I  do  anything  to  help  you  ?  " 

"Ah,  that  you  can,"  he  said,  *' you  and  no  other  on  earth,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,"  grasping  her  wrists  and  gazing  beseechingly  at  her, 
^  I  have  come  on  an  errand  that  will  surely  make  you  wish  I  had 
been  in  my  grave — ^wish  it  as  bitterly  as  I  do  myself.  Don't 
stand  to  listen,  for  it  is  a  tale  not  told  in  a  moment."    She  seated 
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herself  trembling  under  the  chill  of  vague  disaster.    **  First  tell 
me,  have  you  promised  to  marry  my  son  ?  ^ 

«  Promised/'  she  repeated,  crimsoning,  her  parting  from  him  pic- 
tured all  before  her ;  "  promised  ?    In  very  words^  no,  Mr.  Fumess.** 
**  But  he  has  asked  you  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"  And  you  put  oflF  decision  ?  Heaven  be  praised !  Then  there 
may  yet  be  escape  for  us  all.** 

"  Mr.  Fumess,  it  was  your  son  who  would  not  accept  nay 
decision,  though  it  was  ready  for  him.  But,"  proudly,  **  he  lovea 
me !  What  escape  do  you  mean,  then,  there  is  for  you  ?  Are  you 
ashamed  of  the  wife  he  has  chosen  ?  " 

'^  Dear  lady,  no ;  a  thousand  times,  no !  and  yet,"  with  a  most 
piteous  accent  of  entreaty,  "  I  come  to  pray  you  not  to  marry  him 
— but  to  reject  him." 

"  I  cannot !  "  she  cried  passionately,  and  for  a  minute  there  was 
silence  between  them.  Then  Mr.  Fumess  drank  his  cup  of 
humiliation  to  the  bitter  dregs,  and  told  her  why  he  asked. 

**Mrs.  Sullivan,  we  are  counted  among  the  richest  people  of 
our  city.  In  reality  we  are  bankrupts.  My  son  knows  nothing 
of  this.  The  part  of  our  trading  under  his  management  has 
prospered.  The  firm's  accounts  I  have  kept  always  to  myself,  and 
he  has  no  suspicion.  I  have  lost  tens  of  thousands  these  last  few 
years  in  speculations  he  had  no  part  in.  But  that  is  the  bare  fiict. 
When  he  returns  to  England,  it  may  be  to  learn  that  we  are 
beggared." 

(She  took  a  long,  long  breath.  Well,  beggary  with  him  was 
better  than  wealth  without  him ;  he  had  asked  her  to  share  his 
riches,  she  would  show  him  she  was  ready  to  share  his  poverty. 
Granted  but  love  and  trust  between  them,  what  was  there  to  fear  ? 
*'For  you  it  is  most  sad,  Mr.  Fumess,"  she  said  soothingly, 
"  but— but  we  shall  not  be  afraid.  It  need  not  part  him  and  me.** 
The  old  man  laid  his  head  upon  his  arms  with  a  groan.  **That 
is  not  all,"  he  faltered;  ** despise  me  as  you  will,  I  must  tell  the 
rest.  I  have  a  niece,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  the  only  child  of  a  brother 
who  was  my  partner ;  she  is  left  in  my  guardianship,  has  lived 
with  us  half  her  life ;  her  fortune  has  always  been  in  my  control ; 
she  will  be  of  age  next  June,  then  the  money  must  be  forthcoming 
if  she  chooses  to  live  elsewhere  and  claim  it.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  it  is 
— gone !  The  devil  tempted  me  to  use  it  for  a  last  hope,  for  a 
foreign  investment,  which  I  believed  might  turn  the  scale,  might 
make  us  all  rich  again  by  now ;  but  now  the  Continent  is  racked 
by  threatenings  of  war,  money  is  at  a  dead  lock ;  if  I  sell  out  I 
shall  not  get  a  quarter  of  Lucy's  thousands  back ;  the  world,  my 
son,  will  know  me  for  a  swindler !  If  I  can  rUn  the  chances  of 
three  more  months,  my  desperate  venture  may  have  success.  We 
may  be  saved." 

Hester  tumed  her  eyes  away,  shamed  for  the  ruined  man's  self 
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shame ;  groping  tlirough  the  sorrowful  maze  for  her  own  part  in 
the  play, 

"  And  how,"  she  said, "  am  I  to  be  of  use  by  doing  what  you  ask  ?  " 
"  This  is  how.  Lucy,  my  niece,  has  grown  through  girlhood  into 
true  fondness  for  my  son.  She  knew  our  wish  was  for  their 
marriage.  He  knew  it  too,  liked  her  well,  and  though  they  had 
had  no  actual  courtship,  seemed  likely  enough  to  take  the  wife  we 
wished,  till  he  saw  you.  That  altered  everything.  Lucy  marked  it 
first,  left  us  when  she  found  how  things  were  going  and  went  with 
iriends  to  Italy.  With  them,  if  you  had  married  James,"  Hester 
shivered  at  the  uncertain  tense, "  she  would  have  stayed,  but  if  she 
hears  that  he  is  free  she  will  come  back.  If  you  refuse  him,  if 
James  knows  that  the  child  went  from  us  ill  and  wounded  at  drea  I 
of  losing  him,  if  I  tell  him  part  of  my  misfortunes,  he  may  yet 
marry  her  and  all  will  be  healed  over  for  some  of  us." 

**  For  some  of  us,"  the  bald  cruelty  of  the  proposal  smote  even 
the  luckless  old  merchant  as  he  made  it.  ^^  For  some  ! "  but  not  for 
that  beautiful  heart-stricken  woman  opposite.  Goaded  by  fierce 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  he  had  laid  bare  the  whole  truth,  but 
had  asked  surely  more  than  any  man  had  right  to  expect  of  even 
the  noblest  nature.  One  glance  at  Hester's  rigid  face  showed  such 
silent  agony  as  almost  compelled  him  to  recant. 

**  It  must  be  as  you  will,"  he  cried  hoarsely,  "  the  honour  of  our 
name  has  been  like  the  breath  of  life  to  James,  but  to  gain  you  he 
may  even  bear  to  see  it  in  the  dust.  Judge  for  him,  I  cannot.  His 
mother,  who  toiled  and  laboured  with  me  helping  to  build  her 
boy's  fortune,  her  it  will  kill.     Oh  my  wife,  my  wife ! " 

Broken  down,  James  Furness's  father  wept  piteously.  The  grief 
of  age  is  terrible,  it  nigh  drove  Hester  from  her  senses ;  how  could 
she  even  think  with  that  storm-beaten  figure  crouching  before  her? 

"  Leave  me,"  she  said  slowly,  her  lips  cold,  her  voice  dulled  with 
despair ;  "  I  will  tell  no  one,  I  will  write  to  you  to-morrow." 

He  could  neither  offer  nor  ask  farewell.  Stumbling  his  way  alone 
the  old  man  quitted  the  house,  and  Hester  was  left  to  solitary  pain. 

A  servant  presently  brought  in  a  letter,  come  by  the  last  post ; 
she  read  it  twice,  thrice,  before  she  recognized  its  bearing  on  her 
present  plight.  It  was  from  her  step-mother,  telling  of  new  troubles 
at  home ;  her  father  worse,  his  doctors  saying  nothing  but  German 
baths  and  living  out  of  England  would  preserve  his  life.  The  eldest 
boy,  too,  just  started  on  his  way  to  work  in  India,  had  met  with  an 
accident  and  must  come  home  invalided  for  a  year,  and  other 
cares  there  were  of  lesser  sort,  for  all  of  which  it  was  plain  relief 
was  expected  from  the  rich  sister's  purse,  the  purse  she  had  been 
longing,  planning  to  empty. 

No  such  sharp  battle  had  she  ever  known  as  the  one  Hester 
fought  through  that  long,  weary  night.  Not  only  to  cast  wealth 
away  for  herself  and  others  who  looked  to  her  for  comfort,  but  to 
fling  aside  the  last  straw  of  prosperity  to  which  the  man  she  loved 
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might  cUng;  to  fasten  on  him,  with  her  acknowledged  love,  chains 
of  poverty,  and  on  his  name  dishonoor,  that  might  tarnish  it  for 
ever !  And  j'et  to  give  him  up,  not  to  prosperity  alone,  that  she 
could  have  borne,  but  to  the  mild  cousinly  love  that  must  henceforth 
supplant  her  own !  No  wonder  was  it,  that  when  morning  broke 
the  white-faced  woman  who  rose  from  her  knees  to  look  out  upon 
the  fading  stars  felt  as  if  in  the  dark  hours  the  burden  of  years  had 
been  laid  upon  her,  that  never  a  dawn  again  would  lead  her  on  to 
the  lost  light  of  love  and  happiness  ! 

Mr.  Fumess  had  his  note  next  day,  only  one  line.  *'  It  shall  be 
as  you  desire. — H.  S." 

Ten  days  afterwards,  when  James  Fumess  reached  land  and  went 
straight  to  Hester's  home,  he  there  met  only  blankest  desolation ; 
drawn  blinds,  bolted  doors  and  for  himself  merely  a  letter,  **  that 
Mrs.  Sullivan  left,"  the  care-taker  of  the  house  said,  **  when  she 
went  away  for  good  last  week." 

In  that  letter  was  his  refusal ;  final,  hopeless  in  cruel  firmness, 
though  its  sad  sentences  pointed  to  something  beyond  the  control 
of  either  as  its  mainspring. 

Half  stupefied  at  first  under  the  blow  so  little  looked  for,  young 
Mr.  Furness  may  have  followed  up  the  faint  clue  later  on.  Some- 
thing perhaps  his  father  told  unasked;  more  he  might  guess. 
Any  way  Lucy  Fumess  was  soon  back  from  Italy,  ready  to  comfort 
him  if  he  so  would.  Before  the  summer  was  out  they  two  were  * 
married.  Queer  whispers  had  been  afloat  concerning  the  firm, 
but  they  resulted  in  nothing.  European  peace  was  preserved, 
*•  Fumess  and  Son,"  got  the  turn  of  luck  which  floated  them  back 
into  prosperity.  The  younger  man,  they  say,  is  more  devoted  to 
business  than  to  home,  but  he  is  a  kind  husband  nevertheless, 
though  Mrs.  Dobson  never  ceases  to  wonder  why  he  did  not  marry 
her  beautiful  neighbour  instead  of  **  that  little  hay-coloured  thing. 
Madam  Lucy." 

Hester  I  saw  at  Cannes  last  winter.  Her  father  is  her  constant 
care,  Mrs.  Boyce  being  much  and  pleasantly  occupied  in  using  her 
step-daughter's  money  among  her  own  young  folk  in  England. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  is  a  grave,  sweet  woman  with  every  spark  of  youth 
gone  out  of  her  face ;  she  might  be  nearer  fifty  than  thirty,  but  she 
IS  one  who  leaves  her  mark  for  good  wherever  she  goes,  so  life  can- 
not be  all  clouds  to  her. 

But  when  I  see  her  great  soft  eyes  longingly  following,  perhaps 
some  pretty  children  at  play,  and  when  I  think  of  what  fate  cut 
ner  oft  from,  then  I  often  wonder  if  she  did  right  or  wrong;  if 
James  Fumess  was  a  wise  man  or  a  fool;  if  it  was  crael  "chance" 

^^  A  ^  7  ^^^  ^^^  °^y  "  ^°®  P^^^  widow"  alone. 

f i.i^    .    "^^^^^^  and  wonder  all  to  no  purpose.     Others  may  solve 

the  enigma ;  I  give  it  up.  ^ 
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A  STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  II. 
CHAPTEK    I. 

PEDRO  AT  HOME. 


AVERY  dififerent  scene  is  taking  place  in  one  of  the  white- 
u  vailed  villafl  in  the  outskirts  of  Seville.  In  the  patio, 
'where  Gonzala  so  mthlessly  murdered  the  frank,  brave,  but 
foolishly  love-sick  John  Beauville,  the  broad  leaves  of  the  banana 
tree  and  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  tropical  ferns  seem  just  as 
green  and  flourishing,  and  from  the  marble  fountain  in  the  centre 
falls  the  same  broad  jet  of  water,  sparkling  and  dancing,  with  its 
ceaseless,  soothing  murmur ;  the  very  cane  lounge  on  which  the 
honest  Gomishman  smoked  his  last  pipe  and  told  his  seeming 
friend  the  history  of  his  troubled  life,  is  there  just  as  it  was,  and 
much  in  the  same  position  as  on  that  fatal  night.  Within,  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  the  windows  of  which  open  on  to  the  patio, 
lounging  full  length  on  a  sofa,  with  a  well-pleased  expression  on 
bis  treacherous  face,  is  Pedro  Gonzala.  His  waist  is  girt  with 
a  bright-coloured  fajaa^  from  the  folds  of  which  protrudes  the  half- 
hidden  hilt  of  a  knife.  A  broad-brimmed  sombrero  is  carelessly 
thrown  upon  the  table,  and,  with  his  head  propped  up  by  cushions, 
the  worthy  don*  appears  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself; 
dense  clouds  of  blue  smoke  curl  from  under  his  thick  moustachios 
from  the  half-smoked  stump  of  a  cigarette.  The  furniture  of 
the  room  is  sombre  and  massive  in  the  extreme,  and  the  walls 
are  decorated  by  a  few  portraits.  One,  representing  a  dark 
fierce-looking  man,  attired  in  a  rich  cavalry  uniform,  bears  the 
same  features  as  Gonzala,  and^the  resemblance  is  so  striking  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  descendant,  though  probably  a 
most  unworthy  one.  There  is  a  sound,  and  the  door  is  opened 
to  admit  a  white-haired,  shrunken-visaged  woman,  a  lady  evi- 
dently, though  her  form  is  bowed  by  years  and  grief. 

'^  Pedro,"  she  says  in  a  thin  cracked  voice.  The  man  she 
addresses  might  be  asleep  or  dead  for  all  the  notice  he  troubles 
himself  to  take. 
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**  My  son/'  she  continues^  this  time  approaching  him  and  gently 
toacbing  his  shoulder. 

"  Well,  'what  is  it,  mother  ?  *'  he  answers  at  last  with  an  ill- 
tempered  snarl.  ^^  What  is  it  ?  Is  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  be 
left  alone  for  an  hour  in  peace  ?  I  had  placed  that  book,^  point* 
ing  to  a  pretty  heavy  volume  lying  on  the  table  within  easy 
reach,  *^  so  that  I  might  fling  it  at  the  head  of  that  confounded 
servant  did  she  but  disturb  me,  and  now,  just  when  I  thought  I 
was  alone,  you  come.     Well,  and  what  has  brought  you  ?  " 

The  face  of  the  old  lady  is  a  study.  At  first  a  pained,  grieved 
expression  steals  across  it  at  his  harsh,  unkind  tqnes.  This,  her 
son,  to  address  her  thus!  Then  a  softened,  more  kindly  look 
overspreads  her  aged  countenance,  visions  of  the  banished  jvo/si^ 
when  he,  a  round-cheeked  chubby  boy,  her  pet,  her  darling,  hung 
upon  her  words,  liked  nothing  better  than  the  soft  touch  of  her 
hand,  the  gentle,  loving  kiss,  and  knelt  to  say  his  nightly  prayer 
in  pure  and  white-robed  innocence.  Oh  !  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
had  more  kindly  listened  to  those  childish  orisons  and  seen  fit 
to  raise  him  up  to  manhood  a  comfort  and  support  to  her  old  age. 
This  thought  comes  last,  and  then  she  speaks,  her  voice  still  full 
of  dignity : 

"My  son,  I  grieve  to  trouble  you,  and  would  have  sent  a 
servant,  but  feared  your  headstrong  and  most  ungovernable  pas- 
sion, so  came  myself  to  tell  you  that  a  stranger  wants  to  see  you." 

"  Then,  in  the  devil's  name  have  him  shown  in.  Why  all  this 
long  and  useless  sermon  ?    Am  I  a  child  ?  " 

"  I  would  you  were,  for  then  once  more  I'd  strive  to  mould  you 
to  what  you  might  be." 

"  A  very  pretty  idea.  Well,  trouble  me  no  more  with  all  this 
fine  motherly  advice.  I  am  sick  of  sermons  preached  to  me  in 
this  &shion,  so  save  yourself  the  trouble  in  future.  Who  is  this 
man  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know ;  but  by  his  appearance  I  should  judge  him  to 
be  a  most  unfit  companion  for  you." 

"  El  diavolo !  am  I  ever  to  be  schooled  ?  " 

"  Have  you  no  pride  ?  " 

'*None.  It  vanished  when  I  found  myself  with  scarce  a 
peseta.'' 

"Thanks  to  your  noble  father,  we  have  enough  to  live  upon, 
though  quietly." 

"  Sufficient  to  enable  us  to  exist,  rather  call  it — ^not  to  live." 

"  Better  life  in  poverty  with  honour  than  riches  wrung  from  the 
needy  hands  of  others.  Think  of  your  dead  father,  and  of  what 
he  left  you,  without  spot  or  blemish :  an  illustrious  name  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  through  a  long  line  of  brave  hidalgos. 
Think,  my  son,  and  pause  ere  it  be  too  late.  This  man  who 
waits  to  see  you  has,  my  heart  misgives  me,  come  to  tempt  you 
to  some  new  and  hateful  crime.    The  awful  nature  of  the  ones 
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you  have  committed  may  be  atoned  for  yet,  for  the  Blessed  Virgin 
will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  your  prayers.*' 

"  Oh,  cease  this  empty  iMibble  and  leaye  me.    You  will  tempt 

my  patience  oTK^e  too  often,  and  then  I  shall  vent  my  rage  upon 

you  for   \iraiit    of  some  one  better,"  answers  Gonzala,  brutally 

bounding  from  the  sofa  where  he  had  lain  all  this  time,  and 

with  rough  hands  pushing  his  mother  from  the  room. 

The  features  of  the  old  lady  are  convulsed  with  pain,  and  her 
eyes,  from  which  the  beauty  of  youth  has  for  ever  fled,  are  filled 
with  hot  salt  tears  at  this  further  evidence  of  insult  and  want  of 
love  on  the  part  pf  her  son. 

"The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  old  pest;  she  is  eternally 
treating  me  to  lectures  of  this  kind,  interminable  in  length  as 
they  are  useless  in  effect.  Santissima  Madre  !  she  would  turn  me 
into  a  whining  priest  if  £  listened  to  her  railings,"  says  Gronzala, 
pacing  about  the  apartment  with  restless  strides,  his  talon-like 
fingers  employed  the  while  in  the  manufacture  of  another 
cigarette,  which  he  rolls  with  marvellous  rapidity,  acquired  by 
long  practice,  for  he,  like  many  Spaniards,  smokes  the  whole  day. 

**  Well,  who  is  it  ?  Come  in,"  he  continues,  in  answer  to  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  in  anything  but  a  polite  tone  of  voice. 
His  question  is  answered  by  the  entrance  of  a  rather  singular 
and  decidedly  unpleasant-looking  individual.  In  years  he  might 
have  been  anything  between  forty  to  sixty,  so  wrinkled  and 
marked  had  his  face  become  from  dissipation  and  unchecked 
passions.  His  skin  resembles  tough  parchment,  burnt  by  ex- 
posure to  a  dusky  mahogany  tint.  His  jet-black  eyes  are  set 
deep  in  his  head,  and  as  near  as  seems  possible  to  his  promi- 
nently-hooked nose.  He  carries  his  right  arm  in  a  sling,  and 
his  dress  is  an  odd  mixture  of  rusty  velvet,  fastened  by  snining 
silver  buttons.  As  this  gentleman  makes  his  appearance, 
Gonzala  surveys  him  with  an  insolent  stare,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  a  greeting,  exclaims : 

"  Jos^  Guieriela." 

"The  same.  At  your  service,  Senor  Capitano,"  answers  that 
worthy,  quietly  eyeing  Gronzala  in  his  turn. 

**  Why  are  you  here  ?  " 

"  To  see  you,  senor." 

**To8eeme?" 

**  Precisely,  senor.    I  have  come  with  no  other  object." 

*^  In  the  name  of  all  the  devils,  why  could  you  not  wait  ?  " 

"  It  was  inconvenient,  senor." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  ^ 

"  Merely  that  I  could  wait  no  longer  for  the  sum  you  promised 
me  in  payment  of  my  services." 

"Did  I  not  arrange  to  see  you  at  the  *  Fonda  del  Oriente  ? 

"Yes,  senor.  And  had  that  long-legged  heretic  not  broken 
my  arm,  I  might  have  waited  with  patience." 
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^  What  difference  coald  that  make  ?  ** 

«  The  greatesU" 

«  What,  in  the  fiend's  name  ?  " 

*'  The  best  of  all  reasons,  senor.    I  had  no  money/' 

*^  And  you  have  the  impudence  to  pester  me  here  for  a  few 
pieces  which  I  happen  to  owe  you.  Gould  you  not  borrow?" 
Up  to  this  point  the  face  of  G-uieriela  had  preserved  its  habitually 
taciturn  expression,  but  the  idea  of  any  one  lending  him  money 
seems  to  tickle  his  fancy  immensely,  and  he  bursts  into  a  hearty 
fit  of  laughter. 

«  Why  do  you  laugh  ?  *• 

^^At  the  bare  notion  of  any  one  taking  compassion  on  Jos^ 
G-uieriela.  No,  no.  There  is  not  a  living  soul  between  this  and 
G-ranada,  not  even  a  simple  old  parire,  who  would  value  his  money 
so  little  as  to  intrust  it  to  my  keeping.  I  have  played  that 
game  too  often,  senor.  You  see  I  have  an  unfortunate  way 
of  forgetting  to  repay  these  small  debts.  They  always  seem 
to  possess  an  unaccountable  knack  of  escaping  my  memory,  and 
so  all  save  fools  have  grown  tired  of  it." 

«  Well,  and " 

"  I  thought  I  would  come  to  you,  senor,  just  to  remind  you 
about  the  little  sum  you  owe  me." 

^'  Well,  take  it,  and  be  gone,"  replies  Gonzala,  turning  savagely 
upon  Guieriela,  and  flinging  some  gold  upon  the  table.  '^But 
mark  one  thing  well.  Never  seek  me  here  again.  Your  greed 
for  gain  had  best  carry  you  some  other  road."  G-uieriela's  atten- 
tion, at  this  moment,  is  too  busily  employed  in  counting  the 
money  thrown  to  him.  A  second  time  he  counts  the  coins,  and 
as  he  does  so  his  face  grows  dark.  The  muscles  of  his  forehead 
and  neck  stand  out  like  whip-cord,  his  gleaming  beads  of  eyes 
twinkle  wickedly. 

*'  Senor,  you  have  made  a  mistake,"  at  length  he  says. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  " 

*^  You  have  given  me  ten  pieces  less  than  you  promised." 

"  And  suppose  I  have.    What  then  ?  " 

"You  will  rectify  the  error,  senor.  You  cannot  wish  to  rob 
me  of  my  hard-earned  gains.  My  wounded  arm — ^it  will  be 
.  weeks  before  I  shall  have  the  use  of  it  again." 

"  You  should  have  taken  better  care  of  yourself." 

"The  Senor  Beauville's  stick  was  long  and  his  arm  heavy. 
Curse  him  1  Yet  I  like  him  none  the  less  for  the  blow  he  struck. 
It  was  neatly  done,  and  my  arm  snapped  like  a  palm  leaf.  But 
above  all,  senor,  I  hold  you  to  your  promise.  You  will  give  me 
the  sum  in  full." 

"  I  shall  not." 

"  You  refuse  to  do  me  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  your 
word." 

"  You  have  done  well.   Not  another  peseta  will  you  get  from  me." 
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In  that  case,  Senor  Pedro  tionzala,  I  shall  wish  yon  good 
day.  If  yon  idU  not  pay  me  justly  it  is  no  fault  of  mine.  But 
the  next  time  we  shall  have  a  diiferent  understanding."  The 
Judas  Iscariot  expression  of  his  features  increases  as  he  says 
these  words,  apparently  with  the  most  supreme  indifference,  but 
in  reality  with  a  hidden  meaning.  A  smile  is  on  his  face  as  he 
quits  the  room  with  his  sombrero  under  his  arm,  but  once  in 
the  road  clear  of  the  house  his  rage  knows  no  bounds.  A  torrent 
of  horrible  oaths  and  coarse  maledictions  escape  his  lips,  and 
with  his  fietce  pale  with  deadly  hatred  and  resentment,  he  walks 
off,  but  too  surely  bent  on  mischief. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  WILL  OF  HER  OWN. 

But  few  changes  have  taken  place  at  Pentrouel  Court  since 
Bupert  Beauville  left  it.  Inside  the  old  house  the  aspect  of 
affairs  is  gloomy  and  do  one  quite  seems  to  know  what  is  wrong. 
In  the  servants'  hall  grumblings  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
the  stout  cheery-faced  cook  tells  the  coachman  that  she  ^^have 
never  knowed  it  to  be  so  dull  ever  since  she  came  to  service  at 
the  Court,  and  that  must  be  nigh  upon  thirty  years."  Clarice 
Polwurth  has  wandered  restlessly  from  room  to  room,  pleased  and 
contented  with  no  living  thing  save  Shot  the  spaniel;  she  has 
gone  for  long  walks,  to  old  frequented  spots,  the  dog  being  her 
sole  companion  on  these  excursions,  making  poor  Miss  Cubley 
half  distracted  bv  returning  with  her  feet  completely  soaked  with 
the  deep  mud  of  the  narrow  high-banked  lanes.  Then  she  is  the 
first  to  enter  the  breakfast-room  in  the  morning,  with  the  vain 
expectation  of  receiving  some  news  from  the  man  she  loves.  And 
often  she  watches  for  hours,  from  the  battlements  of  the  old  ivy- 
clad  tower,  for  the  well-known  figure  of  the  village  postman.  The 
contents  of  the  last  few  letters  from  Bupert  Beauville  have  been 
a  source  of  great  anxiety  rather  than  of  comfort  to  her.  For  in  a 
careless,  offhand  manner  he  has  spoken  of  his  romantic  meeting 
with  a  wondrously  lovely  Spanish  girl,  and  in  one  note  had  even 
given  a  detailed  account  of  how  he  rescued  her  from  the  hands  of 
some  fellow,  who  certainly  must  have  had  designs  upon  her  purse, 
if  he  attacked  her  with  no  worse  intention.  To  Clarice  these 
remarks  are  intolerable,  the  whole  story  is  absurdly  after  the  style 
of  a  novel,  so  much  more  like  a  far-fetched  extravaganza  of  the 
chivalrous  past,  than  these  matter-of-fact  prosaic  days.  And  yet 
she  feels  how  dangerously  fraught  with  evil  it  may  be  to  her,  and 
how  it  may  be  the  means  of  ruining  her  hopes  for  life,  for  she  can 
love  none  other  than  Bupert  Beauville.  What  will  be  the  upshot 
of  his  continued  intimacy  with  this  foreign  girl,  she  shudders  to 
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think.  And  she,  what  can  she  do,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
him,  in  this  stupid  old  country  house,  when  she  longs  to  be  at  his 
side,  to  guard  him  from  the  wiles  and  arts  of  this  too  probably 
designing  woman?  Her  heart  is  torn  with  feelings  of  jealousy. 
She  has  borne  this  state  of  things  for  days  and  she  has  at  length 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  can  bear  it  no  longer.  Besides, 
an  idea  has  occurred  to  her.  Anything  better  than  this  ridi- 
culously hum-drum  inactivity,  and  at  such  a  time,  when  Kupert 
may  be  snatched  from  her  by  the  alluring  arts  of  this  black- 
ey^  Sevillana,  of  whose  beauty,  as  a  race,  she  has  often  read  in 
books.  To  think  with  Clarice  is  to  act.  So  one  morning,  when 
the  post  has  passed,  bringing  no  news,  Clarice  enters  Miss  Cubley 's 
private  sanctum,  where  she  is  sitting  deep  in  the  details  of  her 
weekly  expenditure,  and  pretty  nearly  causes  that  good  person  to 
faint  away  with  surprise  and  astonishment;  but  then  that  too 
sensitively  organized  lady  has,  or  appears  to  have,  a  loose  faint 
always  at  her  command  ;  it  fits  in  well,  and  is  efifective.  The 
resolute  expression  on  Clarice's  rosy  lips  is  marked  as  she  says : 

"  You  had  better  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  leaving 
here  on  Monday,  Miss  Cubley." 

"  Good  gracious  me,  my  dear !  what  do  you  mean,"  replies  the 
lady  addressed  dropping  her  pen  and  holding  up  her  hands  in 
bewildered  astonishment. 

**  Precisely  what  I  say." 

"  What,  leave  Pentrouel  Court  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Dear  to  gordness  me  !  and  where  for,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

«  For  Spain." 

"  My  gracious !  you  go  to  Spain !  What  wpuld  your  poor  dear 
father  say  were  he  alive  ?  " 

"Now  listen  to  me,  you  dear  old  Cubby,"  answers  Clarice 
familiarly.  "  I  do  not  want  you  to  attempt  to  raise  any  objections, 
because  they  would  be  useless." 

"  But,  my  dear,  how  can  you  possibly  leave  here  ?  I  must  come 
with  you,  of  course,  and  then  who  is  there  left  to  look  after  the 
place  ?    Mr.  Bupert  would  be  astounded,  I  am  sure." 

**  Bupert  is  to  know  nothing  whatever  about  it." 

"  How  can  you  behave  to  him  in  this  way  ?  Why,  of  course  he 
would  never  have  left  home  himself  had  he  not  trusted  you  im- 
plicitly. Do  listen  to  me  and  think  before  you  take  this  step. 
As  I  have  known  and  served  you  so  long,  I  venture  to  give  you 
my  advice.     Let  me  entreat  you  to  pause." 

The  life  Clarice  had  led  with  her  father,  when,  motherless,  she 
had  ruled  with  an  almost  despotic  sway,  the  numerous  servants  so 
essential  to  life  in  India,  had  no  doubt  had  its  effect  in  nourishing 
her  self-will  and  adding  to  her  perfect  reliance  on  her  own  ability 
to  use  authority.  So  she  turns  to  Miss  Cubley  with  a  decidedly 
haughty  expression  on  her  fair  face. 
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^  Thanks  for  your  advice,  well  meant,  I  know,  bnt  a  little  oat 
of  place  just  now ;  besides,  perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  remark 
that  I  expect  obedience  to  my  wishes  from  those  about  me." 
Never,  during  her  long  and  faithful  service  had  Miss  Cubley  ever 
been  spoken  to  so  harshly,  so  no  wonder  the  colour  leaves  her 
cheeks  and  tears  unbidden  rush  to  her  eyes.  Clarice  is  not  slow 
to  notice  this,  for  though  quick-tempered  and  resolute,  she  is  &r 
too  kindly  and  generous  to  wilfully  wound  the  feelings  of  another. 
In  a  moment  she  has  said  a  few  kind  words,  with  her  gentle 
winning  smile,  and  matters  are  smoothed  as  if  by  magic 

^  Now  I  am  going  to  confide  in  you  entirely,"  she  says  at  length. 
^  I  intend  to  go  to  Seville,  but  as  it  would  not  do  for  Bupert  to 
know  that  I  have  actually  followed  him,  we  must  keep  our  move- 
ments a  secret." 
''  How  is  that  possible  ?  " 

**It  is  extremely  simple.  My  plan  is  this.  You  will  leave 
everything  here  in  the  care  of  Jones,  who  is  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy, with  instructions  to  forward  letters  to  an  address  in 
London,  which  I  will  give  you.  This  is  Saturday ;  on  Monday  we 
shall  start  from  Pentrouel  by  the  10.30  up  train  for  town." 
"AndSimpkins?" 

^  I  shall  leave  her  behind.  Her  tongue  ruDs  too  freely,  and  if 
she  came  our  doings  would  furnish  endless  gossip  for  the  servants." 
iSimpkins,  be  it  known,  is  Clarice's  maid. 

*'  (rood  gracious  !  what,  travel  without  Simpkins  ?  "  asks  Miss 
Cubley  with  pious  horror. 
"Yes." 

**  But,  my  dear,  you  will  find  it  so  inconvenient." 
"Not  with  your  help." 

"  Oh !  well,  no ;  that  makes  a  difference,  certainly — ^but " 

"You  see  my  motive  for  taking  this  journey  is  this,"  pursues 
Clarice.  "  I  believe  Rupert  is  in  peril.  He  might  be  murdered 
like  his  brother.  A  score  of  things  might  happen  to  him,  and  I 
cannot  stay  here." 

"Getting  your  feet  wet  every  day,"  puts  in  Miss  Cubley 
malicioasly. 

"  Exactly ;  so  I  will  leave  everjrthing  in  your  hands,  and  you 
can  give  out,  if  questions  are  asked,  and  no  doubt  they  will  be, 
that  we  are  going  to  London.  Only  be  sure  to  say  nothing  of  our 
movements  after  we  get  there,"  adds  Clarice  with  a  sweet  rippling 
laugh.  *^  And  now  I  am  going  out  for  a  blow  and  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  for  a  few  moments  before  lunch,  so  au  revair  for  the  present." 
With  Shot  bounding  by  her  side  Clarice  seeks  the  winding  path 
which  leads  down  the  cliffs  to  the  beach,  all  the  while  humming  a 
&vonrite  air  of  Rupert's  for  very  joy  of  heart  at  having  come  to  a 
decision. 

The  sun  on  the  longed-for  day  of  departure  breaks  in  clear, 
cold,  cloudless  beauty.    Hurriedly,  final  instructions  are  given. 
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good-byes  to  all  her  pets  are  said ;  Shot's  silky  head  lovingly 
caressed  for  the  last  time,  and  his  cold  nose  thrust  against  her 
cheek,  with  a  whine  of  disapproval  as  if  he  knows  all  that  is  going 
on,  and  no  doubt  he  does,  poor  doggie*  The  steps  are  put  up,  the 
carriage  door  banged  to,  and  in  forty  minutes  Clarice  and  Miss 
Cubley  are  seated  in  a  well-padded  first-dass  carriage,  on  their 
way  to  town  en  route  for  Seville. 


CHAPTER    IIL 

WHO  IS  THIS  MAN  ? 

To  Kupert  Beauville,  ever  since  the  night  of  his  romantic 
meeting  with  Dona  Isidiore,  the  time  had  passed  only  too  quickly, 
and  the  sunny  hours  sped  by,  leaving  his  mind  troubled  with  but 
one  thought,  his  brother.  Had  he  done  aught  to  clear  his 
memory  of  the  foul  stain  resting  upon  it  ?  His  conscience  told 
him  no.  He  had  tried,  but  failed  signally.  His  intimacy  with 
Dona  Isidiore  is  fast  deepening  into  something  more  than  mere 
interest.  When  he  has  left  her,  he  finds  himself  counting  the 
hours  until  he  shall  be  with  her  again.  But  Dona  Isidiore  ruth- 
lessly exercises  her  despotic  sway.  What  cares  she,  a  finished 
coquette,  the  tool  of  a  heartless  ruffian,  whether  she  piques  the 
vanity  of  this  man  or  not  ?  To  send  him  away  and  recall  him 
again  at  her  will  rather  strengthens  her  position  than  otherwise, 
for  it  proves  that  already  she  can  do  with  him  as  she  pleases. 
So  many  an  ingenious  little  fib  and  well-concocted  story  she 
trumps  up  whenever  she  does  not  choose  to  be  troubled  with  his 
society.  No,  dismissing  poor  Rupert  in  high  dudgeon  rather 
pleases  her,  for  well  she  knows  that,  moth-like,  he  will  return 
again,  the  more  determinedly  to  singe  his  wings.  Lounging  on 
a  couple  of  chairs,  Rupert  is  trying,  with  the  aid  of  a  Manilla 
cheroot,  to  digest  the  ill-cooked  dinner  served  up  to  him  by  his 
honest  landlady.  The  threatened  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  do  not 
alter  the  cheerful  expression  of  his  face,  the  reason  for  which 
may  be  better  accounted  for  by  explaining  that  he  has  not  seen 
Dona  Isidiore  for  two  whole  days,  and  is  going  to  present  himself 
to-night.  He  will  see  her  again,  and  the  thought  makes  him 
supremely  happy. 

**  I  wonder  how  it  will  all  end  ?  "  he  mutters  audibly.  "  What 
would  the  whole  county  think  of  me  if  I  returned  to  Pentrouel 
with  a  wife,  and  she  a  Spaniard?  But  it  is  time  to  go,"  he 
says,  glancing  at  his  gold  hunting  watch  and  hastily  quitting 
the  house;  a  sharp  walk  brings  him  to  Dona  Isidiore's  door. 
Lights  are  visible  in  the  windows  of  the  rooms  he  knows  she 
occupies,  and  without  delay — for  he  is  an  expected  guest—  he  is 
ushered  into  her  presence. 
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^  Ah !  bow  good  of  jon  to  come,  senor.    I  thonght  you  had 
iorgotten.'* 

^Forgotten !  Dona  Isidiore;  surely  you  did  not  think  so  ill 
of  me?" 

^  I  am  not  qnite  certain ;  you  mnst  pardon  us  women,  senor,  if 
we  fall  into  the  habit  of  thinking  lightly  of  your  sex.  It  is  not 
our  fietult,  and  experience  alone  teaches  wisdom.  Mine  has 
taught  me  that  men  are  not  to  be  trusted/' 

**  Is  there  nothing  to  be  urged  on  our  side  ?  " 

«« Ah !  I  don't  know." 

*'  Let  me  ask  you,  Dona  Isidiore,  are  there  not  scores  of  honest- 
hearted  fellows  whose  lives  are  embittered,  their  natures  soured, 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  existence  changed  by  a  woman's  &ith- 
lessness?" 

**  I  cannot  answer  your  question,  senor ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they 
are  well  able  to  fight  their  own  battles.  My  opinion  is  that  we 
are  more  sinned  against  than  sinning." 

**But  you  cannot  support  your  argument.  I  am  confident 
that  men  would  be  different  were  women  less  cruel." 

^  Ah !  I  do  not  know.  But  you  are  gloomy.  Come  and  tell 
me  if  you  can  boast  of  aught  as  beautiful  as  this  in  your 
country."  Touching  his  hand  lightly,  she  moves  towards  an 
open  window.  Stretched  beneath  them,  at  their  very  feet,  but 
far  below  them,  lies  the  fair  city,  bathed  in  shadowy  moonlight, 
with  the  waters  of  the  Guadalquiver  silently  rolling  their  irre- 
sistible volume  on  and  on  until  lost  to  sight.  Solitary  palms, 
with  slender  trunks,  and  tufts  of  foliage  waving  gently  with  the 
evening  breeze,  tall  spires  and  glittering  domes,  villas  half 
buried  in  leafy  verdure,  their  white  walls  glistening,  the  whole 
enveloped  in  a  faint  blue  haze  which  makes  the  distant  objects 
shadowy  and  unreal.  Rupert  is  struck  with  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  scene.  The  silence  is  intense ;  all  nature  seems  buried  in 
peaceful  slumber,  for  not  a  sound  reaches  them  from  the  busy 
thoroughfares  beneath.    Dona  Isidiore  is  the  first  to  speak. 

**  Well,  senor,  have  you  any  town  in  England  as  beautiful  as 
this  ? "" 

**  None,  I  fear." 

"  You  admit  it  ?  " 

**  Yes.  We  can  scarcely  rival  Seville,  and  yet  some  places  on 
our  coasts  are  very  beautiful." 

^  But  oh,  so  cold  and  damp,"  adds  the  girl,  shivering  as  if  she 
already  felt  the  keen  air  of  the  Channel. 

**  Not  in  summer." 

"  I  am  told  you  have  none,  senor,  you  cannot  be  sure  of  a  week 
of  fine  warm  weather  at  a  time ;  and  the  fog  is  so  yellow  and 
dense  that  you  cannot  see  your  hand  before  your  face ;  at  least  so 
Pedro  tells  me." 

**  Who  is  Pedro,  may  I  ask  ?  "  inquires  Beauville  quickly. 
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'^  Only  a  friend,  but  he  has  visited  England  and  has  told  me 
all  about  it,"  replies  Dona  Isidiore,  as  if  anxious  to  dismiss  the 
subject. 

"  I  have  never  met  him  here." 

**  No,  senor,  I  see  but  little  of  him  now." 

Two  doors  open  into  the  room,  and  the  very  individual  of  whom 
they  have  just  been  speaking,  Don  Pedro  G-onzala,  is  peering 
through  one  of  them  completely  hidden  from  view  by  the 
Cordova  leathern  screen  which  is  placed  before  it,  that  entrance 
to  the  chamber  being  but  seldom  used,  as  it  only  communicates 
with  empty  apartments.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  not  in  G-onzala's 
nature  to  believe  in  any  person's  honesty  and  faith  for  long,  and 
of  late  he  has  begun  to  think  that  he  has  made  a  false  step  by  allow- 
ing this  intimacy  between  the  woman  he  loves,  or  thinks  he  does, 
and  Beauville.  At  any  rate  he  doubts  her  good  faith.  Why 
should  she  not  play  him  false  ?  women  are  wise  as  serpents,  but 
by  no  means  as  harmless  as  doves.  It  is  possible  that  she  might 
end  by  falling  in  love  with  the  Englishman.  Why  not  ?  With 
this  idea  in  his  head,  unknown  to  Dona  Isidiore,  Gonzala  has  come 
to  play  the  eavesdropper. 

"  And  so  he  speaks  but  slightingly  of  the  old  country  ?  "  a^s 
Beauville,  pursuing  the  conversation. 

"  Yes,  it  is  cold,  and,  he  says,  so  are  the  hearts  of  the  people,** 
adds  Dona  Isidiore  with  a  mischievous  ogle  in  her  black  eyes. 

•*  Then  he  speaks  falsely.  Dona  Isidiore  ;  have  you  found  it  so  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  you  are  the  only  Englishman  I  ever  knew.** 

If  Beauville  needed  a  friend  at  any  time  he  does  now,  for  he  is 
no  longer  master  of  himself.  The  girl's  beauty  acts  like  a  spell 
upon  him,  he  longs  to  gaze  into  the  lustrous  depths  of  her 
glorious  eyes,  to  kiss  the  rich  full  lips;  and  carried  away,  he 
exclaims : 

"  Dona  Isidiore,  I  came  here  to-night  full  of  thoughts  of  love 
for  you.  I  can  keep  them  to  myself  no  longer.  Listen  to  me, 
Isidiore.  It  is  in  your  power  to  make  me  happy.  Be  my 
wife." 

Dona  Isidiore's  face  is  as  calm  and  placid  as  if  attending  an 
evening  tertidia,  her  cheek  does  not  pale,  and  no  tell-tale  blush 
overspreads  it.  To  Rupert,  in  his  calmer  moments,  these  signs 
would  have  been  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  she 
does  not  care  for  him,  but  he  notices  nothing  and  plunges  on 
recklessly. 

"  I  have  money,  I  have  position — all,  everything  I  lay  at  your 
feet,  to  do  with  as  you  will.  Do  not  refuse.  Ah !  I  have  been  too 
precipitate ;  Isidiore,  do  you  love  me  ?  " 

Now  it  does  not  suit  Dona  Isidiore  to  tell  him  flatly  that  she  does 
not,  for  then  she  might  be  going  too  far.  He  might  never  return 
to  the  house  again,  and  how  far  this  would  please  Gronzala  she 
does  not  know.    But  she  is  cool,  and  far  too  finished  an  actress  to 
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be  at  a  loss  for  words,  so  she  lowers  her  eyes  before  his  ardent 

gaze. 

^  You  are  impetuous,  seuor ;  you  must  give  me  time.   I  cannot 

answer  you  at  once."  « 

**  laidiore,  you  love  me,  I  know  it.    To-morrow  I  shall  come  for 
your  answer.*' 

His  arm  is  round  her  and  before  she  can  evade  it,  his  lips  are 
^^essed  to  hers. 

"  Good-bye,  my  darling,  I  can  trust  myself  no  longer ;  good-bye 
imtil  to-morrow." 

As  he  rashes  from  the  room,  luckily  he  does  not  hear  a  half-stifled 
curse  of  pent-up  rage  which  leaves  Gonzala's  lips,  his  excite* 
ment  renders  him  oblivious  to  the  sound,  and  with  hasty  steps  he 
gains  the  street,  saved  by  the  merest  chance  from  open  collision 
with  his  bitterest  enemy.  How  he  reached  home  Rupert  Beauville 
never  remembers  to  this  hour.  His  brain  is  in  a  whirl,  his 
pulse  beats  wildly  with  excited  joy  and  over-heated  imagination. 
How  he  longs  to  see  her  again,  to  clasp  this  woman  whom 
he  loves  to  his  heart;  to  feel  her  warm  sweet  breath  upon  his 
cheek,  her  eyes,  filled  with  love  for  him,  gazing  into  his.  All  this 
he  pictures  to  himself.  Had  he  but  been  able  to  glance  for  one 
moment  into  the  vanished  past  and  have  learnt  that  she  whom 
he  loves,  whom  he  has  asked  to  share  his  life,  is  the  same  cohi- 
blooded,  unscrupulous  woman  who  wrecked  his  brother's  life  and 
caused  his  early  death,  how  his  very  soul  would  have  revolted  at 
the  sight  of  her,  and  yet,  knowing  nothing,  how  he  loves  her.  Far 
into  the  night  he  sits  and  smokes  and  drinks  deep  draughts  of 
wine.  At  length  he  seeks  his  couch  and  falls  asleep,  but  not  to 
rest,  phantoms  and  myriad  ghostly  forms  chase  madly  through  his 
brain.  He  is  at  home,  his  boyish  years  are  lived  again,  he  sees 
hifi  mother's  gentle  face,  bending  to  bless  his  nightly  slumber  and 
softly  touch  his  cheek  with  farewell  kiss,  another  moment  and  he  is 
standing  on  the  narrow  strip  of  shining  golden  sand,  the  snowy- 
crested  waves  breaking  at  his  feet  with  ceaseless  soothing  sound, 
he  hears  the  croak  of  the  cormorant  and  shrill  cry  of  the  white 
sea-mew.  Suddenly  the  scene  changes.  He  is  in  Seville.  Oh, 
God !  what  is  it  that  he  sees  ?  Again  he  stands  within  the  house 
where  his  brother  bid  good-bye  to  life.  There — there's  his  face,  his 
form  stretched  out  in  writhing  agony,  his  features  fast  blackening 
under  the  iron  grip  of  the  assassin^s  brutal  hand ;  then,  clearer  still, 
he  sees  the  cruel  outline  of  the  Spaniard's  treacherous  face :  each 
stiiking  point  is  there ;  as  if  impressed  upon  his  brain  by  red  hot 
iron  or  molten  lead,  oh,  God !  how  well  he  sees  that  face,  and  then , 
as  if  in  horrid  mockery,  loud  rings  his  brother's  death  shriek.  He 
btarts  up  to  hear  the  echo  of  his  own  wild  yell  of  agony,  as  with 
the  beads  of  sweat  rolling  from  off  his  brow,  he  wakes  only  to 
find  himself  bolt  upright  in  his  bed,  but  conscious  of  his  awful 
dream  as  though  still  asleep. 
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Bestless  and  disturbed  in  mind,  he  turns  and  twists  uneasily, 
courting,  hopelessly  and  in  vain,  the  favour  of  the  fickle  god. 
The  faint  pink  rays  of  dawn  shine  through  his  chamber  window, 
heralding  the  approach  of  another  day,  ere  he  sinks  at  length 
into  a  deep  lethargic  slumber.  The  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun 
has  passed,  and  slowly  the  golden  orb  is  dipping  westward. 
Unroused  from  his  dull  lethargy  by  the  feeble  efforts  made  to 
wake  him,  Rupert  has  slept  far  into  the  day.  Hastilv  he  dresses, 
the  subject  of  his  dream  unbidden  rising  up  before  him  in  most 
minute  and  terrible  distinctness.  In  vain  he  tries  to  shake 
from  him  the  baneful,  unhealthy  thoughts  of  the  past  few  hours. 
He  cannot.  He  is  powerless.  He  feels  his  human  will  too  weak 
to  cope  with  supernatural  agencies.  In  waking,  as  in  sleeping, 
the  pale,  cruel  outline  of  the  murderer's  face  is  stamped  indelibly 
upon  his  brain.  Kemembering  his  words  to  Dona  Isidiore,  and 
longing  to  learn  his  fate  from  her  own  rosy  lips,  no  sooner  is  his 
toilet  completed  and  a  cup  of  coffee  swalloweid,  than  he  is  once 
more  on  his  way  to  her  house.  The  windows  and  doors  of  the 
villa  are  thrown  wide  open  to  admit  the  cool  refreshing  breeze 
which  is  just  springing  up.  Within  fifty  yards  of  the  edifice, 
the  thought  occurs  to  Kupert  to  make  his  way  unannounced  into 
Dona  Isidiore's  presence  ;  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  her,  for  probably 
she  will  not  expect  to  see  him  so  early  in  the  day.  He  knows 
well  in  which  room  to  find  her,  and,  intent  upon  carrying  his  idea 
into  effect,  with  noiseless  tread  he  ascends  the  staircase,  passes 
along  the  corridor  which  leads  to  her  favourite  apartment,  and 
softly  pushing  open  the  door,  peeps  in.  The  girl  is  within,  as 
he  expected,  and,  better  still,  alone.  She  is  standing  before  the 
open  doors  of  a  curiously-carved  cabinet.  Pale  glimmerings  of 
sunlight  linger  on  the  jetty  masses  of  her  hair,  and  enhance  the 
delicate  colour  on  her  soft  smooth  cheek.  The  finely-moulded 
contour  of  her  figure  is  seen  to  perfect  advantage  bj  Beauville, 
as  she  stands  sideways  towards  him,  wholly  unconscious  that  she 
is  observed  by  any  living  soul.  He  cannot  move;  he  loves  to 
look  upon  her  thus,  to  picture  to  himself  that  she,  this  lovely 
being,  is  his  own,  possessed  by  him,  his  cherished  wife.  She 
presses  some  hidden  spring,  and  a  tiny  secret  drawer  starts  forth, 
from  the  depths  of  which  she  takes  a  miniature  encased  in 
dainty  morocco.  This  outer  covering  laid  aside,  Rupert  sees  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  a  man.  Without  a  sound,  scarce  breathing, 
feelings  of  jealousy  alone  prompting  him,  he  draws  nearer.  He 
seems  to  recognize  that  face.  It  is,  it  vaxist  be  so.  Suddenly  he 
lays  his  hand  upon  the  portrait.  He  cannot  wait ;  all  courtesies 
are  thrown  aside ;  he  remembers  conventionalities  no  longer. 
A  sickening  dread  of  coming  evil  thrills  through  every  vein. 
Can  she  know  who  this  is  ?  Can  he  be  anything  to  her  ?  A 
score  of  different  thoughts  flash  in  that  instant  through  his 
brain.     With  a  stifled  shriek  of  mingled  terror  and  surjirise,  as 
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mnch  at  the  expression  on  his  face  as  at  the  strangeness  of  his 
action.  Dona  Isidiore  relinquishes  her  hold  upon  the  picture. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  What  is  his  name  ?  "  he  asks  in  a  voice  strangely 
calm  and  without  a  vestige  of  emotion.  Her  face  is  deathly 
white.     No  answer  comes  from  between  her  tight-clenched  lips. 

"  Tell  me ;  who  is  this  man  ?  ** 

'^Don  Pedro  Gonzala,"  she  replies  boldly,  as  her  natural 
hardihood  reasserts  itself. 

**  The  murderer  of  my  brother !  And  you,  what  do  you  know 
of  him  ?  Ah !  your  very  face  tells  me  that  you  are  foully 
implicated  in  this  hateful  crime.  He  is  your  lover — speak ! — 
this  man  whom  I  have  come  so  far  to  bring  to  justice,  a  mean 
and  treacherous  assassin,  his  hands  even  yet  red  with  my 
brother's  blood.    Oh  Q-od !  what  have  I  done  to  be  thus  punished  ?  " 

Dofm  on  her  knees  she  sinks  and  grovels  at  his  feet ;  her  tear- 
filled  eyes  are  raised  to  his  ;  her  hands  are  clasped  in  supplicating 
mercy.  Even  in  that  awful  moment  he  thinks  how  beautiful  she  is. 

**  Spare  him,*'  she  moans  in  low,  heart-broken  accents ;  "  spare 
him  ;  you  love  me,  or  you  said  you  did.  Let  my  prayers  inter- 
cede for  him."  Eupert's  blue  eyes  flash  dangerously;  his 
teeth  are  clenched ;  and  as  he  draws  himself  to  his  full  height, 
he  seems  to  tower  above  this  cringing  pigmy  of  a  woman,  who 
has  sacrificed  him  as  relentlessly  as  she  led  his  brother  to  believe 
she  cared  for  him,  and  so  caused  his  death. 

*'  Woman,  you  ask  too  much,"  he  answers,  his  voice  hoarse  and 
quivering  with  the  depth  of  his  emotion. 

**You  are  good  and  brave.  What  will  it  avail  you,  though 
you  kill  the  living  to  avenge  the  dead  ?  I  love  him  ;  Oh  God  ! 
you  know  not  how  much." 

"  Then  why  did  you  trifle  with  me,  why  did  you  strive  to  make 
me  love  you,  using  your  beauty  as  a  bait,  your  cursed  arts  and 
devilries,  to  entrap  met  Could  you  not  have  let  me  go  my  way  in 
peace  ?  What  harm  had  I  ever  done  you  that  you  should  single 
me  out  as  your  tool  ?  " 

**  It  was  for  his  sake,"  she  murmurs  in  a  weak  faint  voice. 
Again  the  old  longing  comes  over  him  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms,  to 
forgive  her  all  the  harm  she  has  done  him,  to  bury  the  past,  to 
fly  with  her.  The  world  is  wide,  he  has  wealth,  and  with  A^love 
— ^then  he  recollects  she  does  not  care  for  him,  her  heart  is  given 
to  that  miserable  Don  Pedro  Gonzala.  The  thought  of  his 
accursed  name  brings  the  hot  fierce  flush  of  envy  and  passion  to 
his  face. 

**  Senor  Beauville,"  she  {)leads,  "  for  my  sake,  it  is  all  I  shall 
ever  ask  of  you,  forgive,  as  you  hope  to  be  forgiven.  You  will 
need  it  some  day.     Forgive,  and  may  the  Holy  Virgin  bless  you." 

Ay,  how  true  her  words  are,  fte  will  need  it  some  day  ;  and  how 
near  that  hour  may  be  none  can  know.  What  if  he  refuses? 
What  if  he  lends  a  deaf  ear  to  her  prayers  ?    May  not  his  in  the 
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hour  of  need  be  forgotten  too  ?  No  thoughts  such  as  these  can 
fail  to  influence  a  mind  so  quick  and  impulsive,  and  yet  withal 
so  gentle  as  Kupert's.  The  rigid  lines  of  firm  resolve  about  his 
mouth  relax*  ^^It  is  right,  and  for  her  sake/'  he  murmurs. 
Then  he  lifts  his  head. 

"  So  be  it,  lady,  what  you  ask,  I  grant.  Never  will  I  lift  my 
hand  against  this  man.  For  your  aake^  and  for  the  remembrance 
of  what  might  have  been.  I  will  not  stay  here  longer.  Dona 
Isidiore,  lest  I  upbraid  you,  or  recall  my  promise.  May  you  be 
happy,  and  may  he  be  as  true  to  you,  and  love  you,  as  I  would 
have  done."  With  tottering  step,  as  of  a  man  drunk  with  wine, 
his  head  bowed  with  bitter  grief,  and  mind  unhinged  with  the 
terrible  ordeal  he  has  gone  through,  sadly,  and  in  deep  sorrow, 
Rupert  Beauville  crosses  for  the  la^t  time  the  threshold  of  the 
house  where  he  has  spent  so  many  happy  hours. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

VOICES. 

Clarice  Polwurth  has  contrived  to  make  herself  tolerably  com- 
fortable in  the  best  rooms  which  the  "  Fonda  del  Oriente,"  Seville, 
affords.  Some  little  time  has  elapsed  since  she  came,  and  once 
or  twice  she  has  actually  seen  Beauville,  but  fortunately  only  at 
a  distance,  as  hitherto  she  has  managed  to  avoid  a  meeting  face  to 
face.  But  nothing  has  occurred  to  soothe  her  jealousy  in  the  very 
smallest  degree.  Woman-like,  she  has  even  made  a  point  of 
going  to  see  the  house  where,  by  dint  of  inquiry,  she  has  ascer- 
tained that  Dona  Isidiore  lives,  but  this  was  all  she  had  been  able 
to  do,  so  very  naturally  she  feels  just  as  perplexed  and  ill  at  ease 
as  when  she  left  Pentrouel. 

*'  How  very  unfortunate  it  is  that  we  did  not  bring  Simpkins," 
remarks  Miss  Cubley,  with  a  dissatisfied  glance  round  the  room 
in  which  she  is  sitting  with  Clarice,  and  which,  by-the-bye,  seems 
very  fairly  comfortable ;  "  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  it  since 
we  left  Pentrouel."  For  what  particular  reasons.  Miss  Cubley 
carefully  omits  to  state,  but  probably  because  Simpkins  would 
have  performed  many  little  functions  which  in  her  absence  had 
fallen  upon  the  bony  shoulders  of  Miss  Cubley ;  the  consequence 
being  that  the  good  but  ill-used  lady  has  resolved  to  read  her 
young  mistress  a  lesson,  so  that  when  she  shall  take  it  into  her 
head  to  travel  again,  she.  Miss  Cubley,  may  not  be  made  to  perform 
the  double  duties  of  maid  and  companion.  Ably  she  has  done 
it,  nearly  worrying  poor  Clarice's  life  out.  Not  troubling  herself 
to  reply  to  this  last  remark,  which  has  been  repeated  a  hundred 
times,  Clarice  leaves  her  attendant  to  moralize  as  best  she  may, 
and  retires  to  her  own  particular  sleeping  apartment.     She  has 
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not  been  there  five  minntes  before  her  attention  is  attracted  by 
the  sound  of  voices  raised  in  loud  altercation ,  and  apparently  pro- 
ceeding from  the  opposite  side  of  the  wall.     She  is  about  to  move 
aTray,  when  she  hears  the  deeper  tones  of  another  speaker,  evi- 
dently the  one  in  authority,  using  some  name  which  appears  to 
h-ir  familiar.     Her  curiosity  fairly  aroused,  Clarice  opens  the  door 
of  a  kind  of  closet,  which  has  been  built  oflF  the  main  partition, 
and  used  by  her  as  a  hanging  wardrobe ;  standing  inside  she  is 
enabled  to  make  out  disjointed  words.     "  I  must  have  been  mis- 
taken,'* she  mutters,  and  is  about  to  go.    "  They  cannot  be  talk- 
ing about  him,  it  is  absurd.''    But  again  she  hears  Beauville's 
name  mentioned.     It  is  impossible  for  her  to  be  mistaken  this 
time;  whatever  it  may  mean,  he  is  the  subject  of  the   angry 
discourse. 

**  What  can  it  be  ?  In  what  way  are  they  connected  with  him  ? 
Perhaps  they  are  hatching  some  plot  to  do  him  harm."  This 
last  idea  takes  root.  What  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that 
oue  of  these  men  was  a  Spanish  lover  of  Dona  Isidiore  ?  This 
man,  this  lover,  would  most  bitterly  resent  any  attentions,  be  they 
ever  so  slight,  on  the  part  of  Rupert  Beauville.  She  is  well  aware 
that  they  cannot  leave  the  hotel  without  passing  by  the  entrance 
to  her  room,  which  opens  into  the  same  corridor. 

"  Not  an  instant  is  to  be  lost.  I  must,  if  possible,  discover  who 
they  are."  With  this  idea  in  her  wise  little  head,  Clarice  dresses 
as  if  for  a  walk,  resolving  to  enter  the  main  passage  just  as  the 
unknown  leave  their  room,  and  thus  get  a  good  look  at  their  faces. 
Her  patience  is  not  put  to  the  test,  for  no  sooner  has  she  opened 
her  door  than  she  hears  the  latch  of  the  next  one  click,  and  the 
men,  three  in  number,  all  Spaniards,  too,  from  their  dress  and 
appearance,  file  past  her  on  their  way  downstairs.  Eyeing  them 
all  rather  pointedly  in  her  anxiety,  Clarice  remarks  the  features 
of  one  more  especially,  and  singles  him  out  for  a  closer  scrutiny — 
be  is  so  ugly,  his  face  is  so  repulsive,  and  a  terrible  scar  seams 
his  long  hooked  nose.  He  returns  her  gaze,  perhaps  pleased  at 
having  attracted  the  notice  of  one  so  beautiful  and  distinguished 
in  appearance  as  Clarice. 

That  man  would  do  anything  for  money,  she  thinks,  reading 
him  at  a  glance.  Scarce  knowing  what  she  does,  but  rendered 
reckless  by  her  fears  that  they  will  escape  her,  and  that  thus  she 
will  lose  what  she  so  much  longs  to  discover,  and  which  somehow 
she  thinks  may  be  of  such  vital  importance  to  Kupert  Beauville, 
astounded  at  her  own  audacity,  she  raises  her  hand  and  signs  to  the 
fellow.  The  signal  is  quickly  answered  by  a  low  bow  and  a  wave 
of  his  sombrero,  unnoticed  by  the  other  two,  who  have  gone  on 
ahead  and  who  are  already  in  the  street.  But  to  Clarice's  dismay, 
instead  of  returning  to  address  her,  he,  too,  lounges  off  after  the 
others.  Not  daring  to  follow  him,  and  satisfied  that  she  has  done 
all  she  can,  yet  wildly  excited  by  what  she  has  so  casually  over- 
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heard,  she  rushes  back  into  the  room  where  Miss  Cabley  is 
placidly  doing  some  species  of  intricate  needlework.  The  window 
commands  a  good  view  of  the  bustling  thoroughfare  in  which  she 
saw  the  mysterious  stranger  disappear,  but,  look  as  she  will,  she 
can  discover  no  signs  of  him. 

"  He  has  gone,"  she  exclaims  breathlessly,  regardless  of  Miss 
Cubley's  presence. 

"  He — who  ?  "  inquires  the  much-afflicted  spinster.  "  My 
dear,  what  are  you  talking  about  ?    Who  do  you  mean  ?  ** 

"  Disappeared,  without  leaving  a  trace,"  pursues  Clarice, 
craning  her  neck  through  the  open  casement  in  a  vain  endeavour 
to  discover  in  the  motley  thronging  crowd  the  face  she  seeks, 
but  at  length  she  is  forced  to  give  it  up  as  hopeless. 

**  What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  Do,  child — what  is  the  matter  ?    Why,  I  declare  you  look  as 
if  you  had  seen  a  ghost ;  your  face  is  as  white  as  a  sheet.     What 
has  happened  ?  "     Miss  Cubley  feels  curious  and  cross ;  she  cannot^ 
get  an  answer  to  her  repeated  questions. 

So  she  subsides  into  an  unnatural  calm,  her  hands  are  meekly 
folded  before  her,  and  she  wears  an  expression  of  martyrdom 
difficult  to  imitate. 

"  And  Eupert  may  be  in  danger,"  continues  the  incorrigible 
Clarice,  utterly  oblivious  of  the  questions  put  to  her.  Miss 
Cubley  can  bear  it  no  longer ;  even  her  divine  patience  may  be 
tried  too  far.  Getting  up  from  her  seat  with  calm  and  dignified 
step  admirable  to  behold,  she  walks  across  the  room  to  where 
Clarice  is  sitting  and  pulls  her  sleeve,  gently  at  first,  and  then 
with  a  decided  tug. 

"  Who  have  you  met  ?  What  have  you  done  ?  And  what  are 
you  going  to  do  ?  There,  my  dear,  perhaps  you  may  see  fit  to 
vouchsafe  an  answer  to  my  inquiries.  This  is  about  the  tenth 
time  that  I  have  asked  you." 

This  last  appeal  has  the  effect  of  arousing  Clarice,  and  she 
recounts  all  that  she  has  heard  and  seen,  with  the  exception  of 
her  own  attempt  to  speak  to  one  of  the  trio,  which,  as  it  failed  in 
effect,  is  better  left  untold. 

"  What  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that  they  have  any  inten- 
tion of  injuring  Mr.  Eupert  ?  "  asks  Miss  Cubley  testily,  after  she 
has  listened  attentively  to  the  whole  story. 

"  Oh,  none  that  you  would  consider  sufficiently  good  to  justify 
me  in  thinking  so,  but  I  do  nevertheless,"  answers  Clarice,  who, 
not  having  told  Miss  Cubley  one  word  about  Eupert's  romantic 
meeting  with  Dona  Isidiore,  and  not  intending  to,  feels  that  she 
cannot  disclose  her  best  and  most  likely  idea  on  the  subject. 

"  Any  other  reason  for  their  mention  of  his  name  would  be 
more  probable  than  the  one  you  choose  to  imagine." 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say,  but  one  cannot  control  their  own  thoughts, 
and  I  never  take  a  philosophical  view  of  things,  like  you  do." 
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Miss  Cubley  looks  triumphant  at  this  open  admission  of  her 
success  in  argument. 

**  "What  I  say  is  right,  you  may  depend,  my  dear.  You  see  it 
is  utterly  incompatible  with  common  sense  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Hupert  could  be  mixed  up  or  connected  in  any  shape  or  form  with 
people  such  as  you  describe  these  to  have  been.  From  what  you 
say,  they  might  be  anything,  from  bull-fighters  to  robbers,  and 
Ilow  can  he  have  had  any  dealings  with  men  of  such  a  stamp  ?  " 

**  What  I  fear  is  that  they  may  be  the  tools  of  others ;  besides, 
one  was  rather  handsome,  from  the  glimpse  I  had  of  his  face.'' 

**  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  this ;  for  you  to  imagine  that  they  can 
have  any  evil  design  towards  him  seems  to  me  simply  absurd." 

"  You  see,  you  don't  know  all." 

«  Oh,  indeed ! " 

**  Yes ;  or  you  would  change  your  opinion  perhaps." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"  I  cannot." 

«  Why  ?  " 

**  Because  it  would  not  be  right  of  me;  I  should  be  betraying 
a  coDfidence." 

''Then,  my  dear,  if  you  cannot  trust  me,  I  wash  my  hands  of 
the  whole  matter,"  says  Miss  Cubley,  smoothing  away  imaginary 
wrinkles  from  the  skirt  of  her  dress  and  reddening  with  vexation 
at  finding  herself  after  long  years  of  faithful  servitude  not  com- 
pletely in  Clarice's  confidence. 

The  afternoon  cup  of  tea  is  discussed,  and  even  dinner  without 
ifiss  Cubley  regaining  her  usual  equilibrium. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GUIERIELA. 

The  next  day   passes  tamely,  and  yet  not  free  from  anxiety  to 
Clarice.      Tlxe  shades  of  night  have  deepened  once   more,  and 
thousands  of  twinkliog  stars  stud  the  dark-blue  heavens.     Inside 
the  '*  Fonda  del  Oriente,"  the  private  sitting-room  which  Clarice 
has  bired  for  her  own  use  is  occupied  by  herself  and  Miss  Cubley ; 
lights  have   heen   brought   which   dimly   illumine    the   sombre 
colouring  of  the  apartment,  furnished,  as  it  is,  in  solid  mahogany. 
Clarice  is  beginning  to  think  that  all  hope  of  hearing  anything 
more  of  the  strange  events  of  yesterday  is  over,  and,  perplexed  in 
mind,  unhappy  and  troubled  in  spirit,  she  is  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade herself  that  the  conversation  she  heard  could  mean  no  harm 
to  Beauville  ;   she  is  startled  by  a  hasty  rap  at  the  door,  and  her 
reverie  is  broken  by  the  entrance  of  the  satisfied  and  self-confi- 
dent form  of  Jos^  Guieriela,  for  no  less  a  person  is  announced  by 
the  attendant. 
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Collected  and  full  of  assurance,  he  is  at  no  loss  for  words,  though 
the  presence  of  a  second  individual  in  the  shape  of  Miss  Cubley  is 
rather  more  than  he  bargained  for, 

"  Lady,  I  think  you  desired  to  speak  with  me,'*  he  says  in  a 
villainous  mixture  of  bad  Spanish  and  broken  English,  made  all 
the  more  odious  by  an  insolent  leer,  as  if  he  knows  that  he  is  sure 
of  his  ground  and  need  fear  no  repulse. 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  did  ;  I  think  that  you  can  furnish  me  with  some 
information  I  am  desirous  to  have,  and  for  which  I  am  willing  to 
pay."  This  last  clause  in  her  sentence  is  rather  a  facer  to  Guieriela, 
who  has  had  the  impudence  to  conceive  the  idea  that  he  had 
interested  the  young  English  lady,  and  hence  her  attempt  to 
address  him  on  the  staircase,  so  the  plain  language  used  by 
Clarice  rather  floors  him,  and  at  once  puts  an  end  to  his  self- 
conceit.  His  large  prominent  ears  seem  to  prick  up  at  the 
mention  of  payment,  and  a  look  of  hungry  greed  enters  his 
piercing  eyes.  There  is  gold  to  be  made,  and  for  it  Jos^ 
Guieriela  has  an  intense  and  insatiable  lust,  and  he  knows  and 
feels  that,  in  his  inmost  soul,  no  crime,  however  desperate,  would 
be  too  great  for  him  to  attempt  were  he  but  adequately  paid. 

"  And  why  does  the  senora  think  that  I  can  supply  her  with  the 
knowledge  she  seeks  ?  "  he  asks,  never  for  a  moment  removing  his 
glance  from  Clarice's  face. 

"  I  know  you  can  if  you  choose." 

"But  you  will  not  refuse  to  tell  me  how  you  are  possessed  of 
that  information." 

"  No ;  it  is  simple  enough." 

"  Then " 

"  I  overheard  part  of  a  conversation  carried  on  between  you  and 
your  two  companions."  Guieriela's  face  changes  in  hue,  from  that 
of  a  deep  tawny  orange  to  something  approaching  a  dingy  sickly 
yellow,  and  a  half  stifled  oath  leaves  his  thin,  tightly-clenched 
lips.  Clarice  does  not  fail  to  see  that  her  shot  has  sped  home,  and 
that  he  is  completely  taken  aback  by  her  direct  statement.  As 
for  Miss  Cubley,  she  cannot  believe  her  senses ;  that  Clarice  should 
be  talking  to  a  horrible-looking  man  to  whom  she  never  could  have 
been  introduced,  and  who  can  have  no  business  there,  is  beyond 
her  altogether ;  however,  she  dare  not  speak,  so  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  ply  her  needle  and  keep  her  ears  as  wide  open  as 
possible.  Thinking  that  another  random  shaft  may  tell,  and 
longing  to  strike  to  the  root  of  the  matter  so  that  she  may  bring 
the  disagreeable  interview  to  an  end  quickly,  Clarice  exclaims : 
"  Your  conversation  this  afternoon  was  about  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Beauville."  Guieriela's  manner  is  confused  in  the  ex- 
treme, as  he  stammers  forth: 

"  True,  lady,  it  was."  Clarice  is  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
her  suspicions  are  correct,  or  else  what  reason  is  there  for  all  this 
ill-concealed  di^^may  ? 
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*'  How  much  of  your  plans  I  am  acquainted  with  it  is  needless 
to  mention.*' 

'*  You  will  pardon  me,  lady ;  that  is  precisely  what  I  want  to 
know." 

"  Then  shall  I  tell  you,"  replied  Clarice,  feeling  that  she  has 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  speaking  boldly ; 
whether  it  be  all  a  mere  idea  of  her  own  or  not  she  will  discover 
more  readily  than  by  beating  about  the  bush,  and  she  hates 
vacillation. 

*'  Some  injury  is  meditated  by  you  and  those  with  you  towards  . 
this  gentleman." 

«  Well,  lady?" 

"  You  acknowledge  it  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  so," 

"  Why  this  fencing  ?  I  will  give  you  what  money  you  ask  for 
your  intelligence  and  assistance  in  enabling  me  to  defeat  these 
plans."  Clarice's  heartbeats  fearfully ;  she  ^els  herself  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  her  fears  are  not  groundless,  the  man  she  loves 
is  in  danger,  but  her  firm  and  resolute  nature  asserts  itself ;  she 
sets  her  white  teeth,  and  the  filbert- shaped  nails  of  her  taper 
fingers  press  into  the  rosy  palms  of  her  hands  as  if  they  would 
penetrate  the  skin.  Now  it  so  happens  that  there  are  a  good 
many  conflicting  thoughts  passing  through  the  fertile  mind  of 
Jose  Guiferiela ;  on  the  one  hand,  if  he  helps  this  lady,  if  he  tells 
all  he  knows,  he  will  be  revenged,  and  amply,  upon  the  man  whom 
above  all  others  he  cordially  hates,  and  against  whom  he  bears  a 
gradge,  undying  and  unquenchable.  But  then  others  will  suffer, 
and  that  is  scarcely  what  he  wants ;  he  would  have  wished  that  this 
man  alone  should  feel  the  keen  edge  of  his  vengeance.  Slowly  he 
ponders  it  in  his  subtle  brain.  Why  should  he  care  ?  What  are 
the  others  to  him  ?  Will  they  give  him  gold,  and  why  should  he 
spare  them  and  lose  it  ?  He  is  scarcely  a  man  to  be  drawn  into  a 
comer  or  to  be  troubled  long  by  any  qualms  or  scruples  of  con- 
science, and  rapidly  his  decision  is  taken. 

"  What  will  you  give  me,  lady,  if  I  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and 
tell  you  everything  ?  " 

Clarice  rises  from  her  chair  and  unlocking  a  Russian  leather 
writing-case,  which  is  lying  on  the  table,  pulls  out  a  bulky  heap 
of  bank-notes  and  carelessly  tosses  them  into  the  greedy  Spaniard's 
hands. 

**  I  will  give  you  twice  as  much  if ^ 

*•  I  can  save  the  Senor  Beauville's  life  ?  " 

Clarice's  throat  is  parched  and  dry,  she  can  barely  speak ;  only 
at  this  moment  does  she  feel  how  much  she  loves  this  man. 

"Save  him,"  she  gasps  forth  in  a  choked,  dry  voice.  "See 
here ;  I  will  treble,  ay,  quadruple  that  if  you  rescue  him  from 
peril" 

"  It's  a  bargain,  lady," 
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"  Quick,  then,  tell  me  everything  and  what  I  am  to  do." 

Guieriela  looks  round  over  his  shoulder  to  where  Miss  Cubley  is 
sitting ;  in  a  moment  Clarice  divines  the  meaning  of  his  glance. 

"  You  do  not  wish  the  presence  of  a  third  party ;  you  would 
rather  that  we  were  alone  ?  " 

**  That  is  it,  senora.  You  see,  what  I  have  to  say  concerns  you 
only,"  replies  Guieriela,  with  a  broad  grin  which,  if  possible,  adds 
to  the  repulsive  expression  of  his  face. 

Clarice  hesitates ;  she  shudders  at  the  idea  of  being  left  with 
this  ill-omened  visitor ;  what  if  he  attempt  to  do  her  harm  and  no 
one  near  to  aid  her  ?  He  might  rob  her  or  commit  some  violence  ; 
she  closes  her  eyes  and  a  nervous  tremor  passes  through  her 
frame ;  she  wavers,  but  only  for  an  instant ;  it  is  for  his  sake  and 
for  him  she  would  brave  a  thousand  dangers.  So  she  signs  to 
Miss  Cubley,  who  quits  the  room,  but  only  to  place  herself  on  the 
outside  as  near  the  keyhole  as  she  can,  resolving  to  rush  in  to  her 
young  mistress's  assistance  should  she  hear  the  slightest  cause 
for  alarm. 

"  Now,  tell  your  tale,"  says  Clarice  in  a  cold  constrained  voice. 

**  Well,  lady,  but  before  I  commence,  what  guarantee  have  I 
that  you  will  pay  me  four  times  this  sum  ?  " 

*'  My  sacred  promise,  which  I  have  given  you ;  is  not  that 
enough  ?  Go  on,  even  while  you  trifle  I  may  be  losing  precious 
time." 

Guieriela  eyes  her  strangely ;  never  before  in  all  his  life  has  he 
believed  in  any  one's  word  if  he  could  help  it ;  again  he  looks  at 
her,  as  pale  and  proudly  beautiful  she  sits  immovable  before 
him,  waiting  until  he  should  choose  to  tell  his  tale ;  her  haughty 
patrician  features  show  no  trace  of  the  anxiety,  impatience,  and 
even  mental  misery  to  which  she  is  a  prey.  No,  no ;  those  lips 
carCt  lie,  he  thinks ;  he  feels  that  her  word  to  him  is  as  good  as  if 
he  held  the  crisp  bank-notes  in  his  hand.  And  then  he  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  somehow,  had  his  life  been  a  different  one  ;  had  he 
ever  known  a  mother's  love,  instead  of  a  brutal  father's  drunken 
caresses,  and  oftentimes  harsh  and  cruel  kicks,  he  might  have  been 
another  man  now,  instead  of  the  stony-hearted  rufiian  he  feels 
himself  to  be,  eking  out  his  daily  existence  by  deeds  of  cruelty 
and  lawless  robbery ;  even  now  he  can  recall  a  time  when  in  his  early 
dawning  manhood  he  too  had  loved  with  the  full  strength  of  his 
passionate  nature,  honestly  and  truly.  Ah  !  how  men  would  scoflF 
and  jeer  at  him  now  if  he  told  them  that  even  he  had  fondly, 
hopefully,  trustfully,  looked  forward  to  the  coming  years,  when  he 
should  be  able  to  marry  his  winsome,  bright-eyed  darling,  and 
live  his  days  with  her  in  some  snug  white-walled,  vine-clad 
cottage,  there  to  end  their  days  in  peace,  surrounded  by  his 
children,  growing  up  around  him  honest  and  good,  a  comfort  to 
his  white  hairs,  a  solace  to  cheer  his  downward  passage  to  the 
shadowy  far-off  land !    And  now,  now,  what  has  he  left  ?  he,  an 
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outlawed  ruffian,  without  the  pale  of  civilization,  scorned  by  all, 

his  steps  dogged  by  officers  of  justice.    And  all,  all,  for  a  woman 

who  played   him  &lse  and  nipped  his  young  hopes  in  the  bud. 

Surely,   in  the    hardest  heart  there  is  a  chord  which,  could  we 

but  touch  it,  would  show  itself  not  quite  destitute  of  the  milk  of 

human  kindness,  and  so  it  is  with  Jos^  Guieriela  as  he  looks  upon 

the  &ce  of  Clarice  and  thinks,  oh,  God  I  that  she  is  beginning 

life — what  would  he  not  give  if  he  could  live  his  once  again  ? 

How  full  of  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  ambitions,  she  is,  while  he  is 

an  outcast  among  men,  and  it  may  be  he  has  lost  his  all  with 

God!     The  hot  salt  tears  trickle  between  the  fingers  of  his  strong 

brown  hands  as  he  buries  his  face  in  them  to  hide  the  emotion 

which  he  is  powerless  to  restrain ;  never  since  his  boyhood  has  he 

shed  iears^  and  inwardly  he  resolves  to  do  at  least  one  good 

action  ere  his  dark  career  be  ended.     He  will  save  the  Senor 

Beauville  from  the  brutal  hands  of  his  comrades,  come  what  may, 

and  the  loving  heart  of  this  fair  English  lady  shall  not  so  soon 

receive  a  lasting  scar  for  want  of  aught  that  he  can  do. 

•*  Why,  what  is  wrong  ?  Can  I  help  you  ?  *'  asks  Clarice,  who 
«ees  the  swelling  veins  in  his  forehead  and  the  efforts,  but  ill- 
concealed,  to  stifle  his  emotion.  **  What  is  it  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing amiss  ?    Are  you  ill  ?  " 

*•  Neither,  senora.     I  am  ashamed  of  myself.     But  to  my  tale, 
which  I  know  you  long  to  hear.     My  chief — for  you  must  know, 
lady,  that,  worse  luck,  I  am  one  of  a  band  of  brigands — well, 
Don  Pedro  Gonzala — may  the  Virgin  curse  him  ! — is  El  Capitano. 
For  some  reason,  best  known  to  himself,  he  has  taken  a  violent 
hate  to  the  Senor  Beauville,  and  yesterday  afternoon  the  con- 
ference, part  of  which  you  overheard,  was  to  devise  a  scheme 
for  his  capture.     You  see,  he  has  been  ill." 
^  111 !     Rupert  BeauviUe  ?  " 
"  Yes,  senora." 
"  But  he  has  recovered." 
**  Partly." 

**  What  has  been  the  matter  with  him  ?  " 
**  I  know  not,  lady.     Don  Pedro  thinks  that  having  made  love 
to  his  pretty  sweetheart.  Dona  Isidiore  Carmiera,  her  refusal  is  the 
cause  of  it.     It  may  be  so ;  a  man  might  be  ill  for  many  a  worse 
reason,  for  Seville  cannot  boast  of  fairer  form   or  one    more 
ravishingly  beautiful  than  Dona  Isidiore." 
"  Is  she  so  lovely  ?  " 
*'She  is,  indeed,  lady,  and  not  by  reputation  only.     But  you 
should  know  the  cause  of  the  Senor  Beauville's  sickness." 
"I  know  nothing,"  answers  Clarice  haughtily. 
^^VfeU  then,  lady,  to-morrow  night — the  hour   is  fixed — our 
orders  are  to  capture  him  dead  or  alive.     The  house  will  be  sur- 
rounded." 
"At  what  time?'' 
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«*  Ten  o'clock.'* 

"  Then  how  do  you  propose  to  rescue  him  ?  " 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  lady.     You  will  not  spare  the  gold." 

"  Anything  that  I  have  shall  go,  if  need  be,  to  save  him." 

*'  Good.  Then  I  will  go  and  confess  all  to  the  alcalde.  Your 
money  will  find  a  way  to  his  heart  if  nothing  else  does;  and 
though  he  dreads  Gonzala  you  have  but  to  open  your  purse 
strings  and  he  would  arrest  his  own  mother.  He  will  order  a 
cordon  of  police  to  surround  the  house,  strong  enough  to  over- 
power Gonzala,  the  others  with  him,  and  myself,  though,  of 
course,  I  shall  be  neutral." 

**  It  would  be  better  that  I  should  see  this  man,  this  alcalde. 

"  As  you  wish,  lady.  But,  you  see,  my  plans  are  perfect.  Don 
Pedro  Gonzala — whom  may  the  foul  fiend  take  as  my  worst 
enemy ! — will  be  captured,  and  the  Senor  Beauville  saved.  And 
now  I  will  go,  lady,  believing  in  your  promise.  Who  knows  but 
that  yet  I  may  end  my  life  without  having  to  lie  or  steal  ?  " 

"  One  moment.  You  can  see  the  Senor  Beauville,  and  convey 
into  his  hands  a  letter  from  me." 

"  You  may  command  me,  senora." 

Clarice  pens  a  brief  but  explicit  note,  acquainting  him  with 
all  she  has  heard,  and  telling  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  signing 
her  name  at  the  end,  and  addressing  it  to  the  Senor  Rupert 
Beauville,  for  her  quick  brain  tells  her  that  he  will  believe  all 
when  he  recognizes  her  handwriting,  and  forewarned  is  forearmed. 

"  Then  you  will  deliver  this  to  him  without  fail  ?  " 

"  You  may  rely  on  me,  senora." 

"Then  good-night;  and  may  God  attend  your  eflForts  with 
success."  Guieriela  gone,  once  alone,  and  Clarice's  over-strained 
system  breaks  down.  Miss  Cubley  hears  a  low,  hysterical  moan, 
and  rushes  in  to  find  her  prostrate  in  a  dead  faint. 


CHAPTER  VI.  AND   LAST. 

ONE   TOO   MANY. 

Weary  of  earth.  Weary  of  life.  Destitute  of  all  that  makes 
it  worth  living;  sad,  defeated  and  undone,  Rapert  Beauville 
feels  himself  to  be  the  shadow  of  his  former  self.  What  to  the 
shallow-minded  and  heartless  would  have  been  a  chimera,  a  love 
but  skin  deep,  to  him  has  been  a  different  matter.  Cupid's  barbed 
arrow  has  struck  deep  into  his  confiding  and  loving  nature. 
Guieriela's  words  to  Clarice  were  full  of  truth,  for  Rupert  has 
been  ill ;  sick  of  a  weary,  intermittent  fever,  aggravated  and 
made  all  the  more  incurable  because  the  cause  proceeds  not  from 
the  body  but  the  mind,  over-taxed  and  strained  by  the  shock. 
And   yet  in   a  measure   his  long  journey  from  Pentrouel,  his 
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lengthened  stay  in  Seville  have  been  successful,  for  he  has  posi- 
tive proof  tlia.tr  liis  brother  never  raised  his  hand  against  himself, 
never  attempted  to  take  his  own  life.     Of  that  fearful  doubt  he 
has  beexi  relieved,  but  only  to  find  that  the  woman  he  loves  with 
all  his  stren^Ii    cares  more  for  his  brother*s  black-hearted  mur- 
derer tlian   for    himself.     One  comforting  thought,  and  perhaps 
tlie  only  one,  bad  been  his  promise,  bis  grand  and  almost  Godr- 
like  self-denial  and  mercy,  for  her  sake  never  to  seek  to  injure, 
never  to  attempt  to  bring  to  justice,  her  lover,  hia  rival,  and  his 
brother's  murderer.     To  such  a  man  to  love  is  to  love  truly ^  not 
mth  mere  cold-blooded  conventionality.     And  so  he  has  sorrowed 
ioT  T>ona  Isidiore  as  for  one  dead,  and  from  whom  he  is  for  ever 
parted.     To-night,  as  he  sits  alone,  strangely  calm,  he  determines 
to  leave  Seville  as  soon  as  possible.     In  another  day  or  so  he  will 
feel  fit  for  the  journey.    "  That  is  the  only  thing  for  me  to  do, 
leave  this  place  without  delay,"  he  says  to  himself.  "  I  shall  have 
no  further  use  for  this  thing,"  he  adds,  as  he  picks  up  a  small  six- 
chambered  Colt.    "  Uhomms  propose  et  Dieu  dispose.    The  other 
night  I  was  very  nearly  trying  its  effect  upon  myself.     And  all 
for  love  of  a  woman.     I  want  something  to  brace  me  up,  change 
of  scene,  anything  to  make  me  forget  the  past,  bury  it.     Heavens ! 
how  I  wish  I  could  !     Nothing  will  cheer  me  like  a  sight  of  the 
old  place.    Though  I  fear  even  the  breezy  earns  of  dear  old  Corn- 
wall will  scarcely  do  that  now.     However,  anything  is  better  than 
remaining  here,  so  I  will  write  at  once  and  tell  them  to  expect 
me.    I  shall  get  a  welcome  at  Pentrouel.    Poor  Clarice ;  she  must 
have  been  horribly  dull  all  this  time,  cooped  up  in  a  country 
house,  and,  egad,  I  .have  never  written  to  her  for  weeks."     While 
he  has  been  holding  this  conversation  with  himself,  for  want  of 
some  one  better  to  talk  to,  he  has  puffed  great  clouds  of  Turkish 
from  his  dearly-cherished  meerschaum,  his  dumb  friend.     The 
"  blue  wreaths  "  of  fragrant  scented  smoke  soothe  his  restless  brain. 
Seating  himself  at  a  low  writing  table  which  is  littered  with  papers, 
tell-tale  evidences  of  an  unanswered  correspondence,  he  begins  to 
write.     He  can  only  pen  a  few  lines,  his  thoughts  mill  not  come, 
but  it  is  to  Clarice  and  she  will  understand  him.     He  has  directed 
it  and  is  in  the  act  of  sealing  it  when  a  heavy  footstep  resounds 
in  the  passage,  and  the  next  instant  the  door  is  rudely  flung  open, 
a  powerfully  built  man,  masked  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  stands  at 
the  entrance. 

"  The  Senor  Rupert  Beauville  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  he.  But  I  have  yet  to  learn  by  what  right  you 
dare  to  enter  this  house  ?  " 

"To  arrest  you,"  is  the  answer.  There  is  a  hissing  sneer  of 
hate  in  the  man's  voice.  "  You  are  my  prisoner,  Senor  Beauville ; 
dead  or  alive,  I  care  not  which." 

It  is  all  the  work  of  an  instant  to  Eupert ;  his  pulse  throbs 
madly,  but  he  is  perfectly  cool.     His  life  is  attempted,  but  if  lost 
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it  shall  be  dearly  bought.  The  revolver  is  lying  in  front  of  him 
on  the  table ;  it  is  the  work  of  a  moment  to  raise  it  and  fire. 
The  tall  muffled  figure  of  his  foe  rushes  towards  him  as  if  to 
grapple  with  deadly  intent,  but  with  a  terrible  moan  of  mingled 
agony,  baffled  vengeance  and  undying  hate,  he  rolls  headlong 
to  the  ground.  His  broad-brimmed  sombrero  falls  off,  and  with 
it  the  silken  mask,  revealing  the  pallid  countenance  of  Don  Pedro 
Gronzala.  Rupert  had  fired  at  random,  with  no  wish  to  kill,  but 
merely  in  self-defence  and  with  the  intention  of  crippling  his 
opponent,  but  as  he  springs  towards  the  prostrate  figure  he  sees 
that  his  shot  has  taken  fatal  effect.  Bending  over  him,  he  raises 
the  head  of  the  stricken  man  gently  in  his  arms,  forgetful  of  all 
else  save  the  terrible  thing  he  has  done,  heedless  that  an  instant 
before  the  form  now  apparently  bereft  of  life  had  quivered  with 
BXkgry  passion  and  bitter  hate  against  himself.  With  a  touch  soft 
as  a  woman's  he  turns  the  face  so  that  the  dim  rays  of  the  lamp 
fall  on  it.  One  glance  is  enough.  With  a  cry  of  horror  he  starts 
back. 

**  God  in  heaven  !   my  brother's  murderer !  "  he  shrieks. 

With  his  face  buried  in  his  hands  he  tries  to  shut  out  the  sight 
which  recalls  so  vividly  his  hateful  dream.  The  loud  tones  of 
Rupert's  voice  awaken  the  last  spark  of  dying  energy  in  Pedro 
Gonzala.  With  a  mighty  effort,  which  causes  the  blood  to  well 
in  a  crimson  stream  from  his  wound,  he  raises  himself  on  his  elbow. 

**  Madre  de  Dios !  I  am  dying ! "  he  gasps.  "  Senor  Beauville, 
come  close — nearer  still."  His  eyes  gleam  with  a  fiendish  glare 
of  baffled  hate  and  undying  resentment,  and  as  Rupert  stoops 
over  him  he  hisses  out,  as  he  struggles  for  breath : 

"  Yes,  yes.  El  Diavolo ! — the  pain  !  My  words  will  give  you 
comfort.  I  curse  you,  as  I  cursed  him.  I  murdered  him,  as  I 
would  have  rid  myself  of  you,  for — ^for  her  sake." 

The  blood  and  foam  curdle  on  his  thin  cruel  lips,  his  eyes  roll 
fearfully  in  their  sockets,  and  with  a  moan  of  anguish  he  falls  back 
dead.  Shouts  and  cries,  the  dull  thud  of  heavy  feet  re-echo 
through  the  house,  but  Rupert  heeds  them  not ;  he  kneels  beside 
the  dead,  and  as  he  scans  the  livid  features,  the  firm-clenched 
hands,  his  thoughts  go  back  to  his  brother.  He  writhed  beneath 
the  iron  grip  of  those  cruel  fingers,  and  with  none  to  aid  and  none 
to  hear,  save  God.  Poor  brother,  what  a  blighted  life  had  been 
his !  His  boyish  days  embittered,  his  hopes  and  ambitions  shat- 
tered, no  peace,  no  rest  on  earth;  his  end  sudden  and  awful. 
No  thoughts  of  satisfied  revenge  fill  Rupert's  breast  as  he  looks 
upon  the  lifeless  clay  before  him.  What  of  the  woman  he  had 
loved,  and  to  whom  he  had  passed  his  sacred  word  never  to  injure 
her  lover — ^what  of  her  ?  " 

"She  loved  him,"  he  mutters,  "and  for  her  sake  I  would  have 
wished  it  otherwise.  I  would  have  spared  him  ;  even  had  I  known 
who  he  was  he  was  safe  from  me.      No  earthly  lust  for  vengeance 
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or  hate  of  liini   would  have  made  Die  break  my  promise,  but," 
and  his  voice   sinks  into  a  low,  solenm  whisper,  **it  was  God's 
rSi^     No  sounds  have  caught  his  ear ;  wrapt  in  his  own  feelings 
lie  has  forgotten  all  save  the  rigid  form  before  him  and  his  lost 
love.     He  is  about  to  rise  from  his  kneeling  position  when  his 
shoulders  are  grasped  by  strong  hands ;  he  turns,  and  as  he  sees 
the  room  and  doorway  blocked  with  armed  men,  his  old  Cornish 
pluck  returns ;  regardless  of  the  odds,  he  levels  one  tremendous 
blow  mth  Ills  clenched  fist  at  his  nearest  assailant.    The  next 
instant  be  is  overpowered  and  lying  helpless  on  the  floor. 
"El  Demonio !  he  has  shot  the  Senor  Capitano." 
^Dead  as  a  door  nail,^  says  another  bronzed  ruffian,  as  he  stoops 
over  Cronzala's  body. 
•*  He  shall  swing." 
"  Run  your  knife  through  him." 
'*No,no!'' 

*'  He  is  rich ;  besides,  he  has  rid  us  of  a  plague  worse  than  the 
devil  himself." 

**  This  way  with  him." 
"  Quick.*' 

'<  To  the  door  if  we  want  to  make  good  our  eecape.**  A  sound 
catches  Supert's  ears,  and  the  faces  of  his  captors  blanch  white 
with  terror. 

**  Retreat  is  cut  off  that  way." 
•*  Leave  him." 

*'  Gome  on."  In  another  instant,  by  every  possible  means  of 
exit,  through  the  windows  into  the  moonlit  patio,  helter-skelter, 
bent  only  on  effecting  their  retreat,  his  assailants  have  vanished, 
all  save  one.  In  a  state  of  bewilderment  Rupert  hears  rapid 
.  shots,  cries  for  quarter,  the  clang  of  steel ;  bound,  gagged,  and 
helpless,  the  whole  scene  passes  before  him  like  some  wild  phan- 
tasmagoria of  overheated  brain  and  distended  fancy.  It  changes 
again.  The  apartment  is  filled  with  the  burly,  bearded  forms  of 
the  alguazils.  The  police  have  come  to  the  rescue.  He  is  saved. 
Another  moment  he  is  released  from  his  fetters  unharmed.  The 
letter  intrusted  to  Guieriela  is  placed  in  his  hands ;  too  late  to 
be  of  use  as  a  warning,  but  in  time  to  acquaint  him  with  the  fact 
that  he  owes  his  life  to  Clarice  Polwurth. 

•  •  •  *  « 

Time  has  fled.  Children's  sweet  merry  laughter  rings  through 
the  old  walls  of  Pentrouel  Court.  Two  figures  have  reached  the 
summit  of  the  lofty  cliffs  above  the  tiny  fishing  village,  and 
together  they  linger,  watching  the  brown-sailed  fishing  craft 
and  the  glorious  golden  summer  sun  sinking  below  the  distant 
line  of  dark  blue  ocean.  Thinking  of  other  years,  of  the  vanished 
past,  they  stand,  but  all  their  hopes  and  fears,  sorrows  and 
mirths,  are  blended.     For  they  are  one. 

THE  END. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


I  LOVE  thee, — ^and  this  sad  strange  thing  called  lafo 
Is  only  life  to  me  when  thou  art  near. 
If  thou  wert  with  me,  Death  could  be  but  sweet. 
For  perfect  love  must  cast  away  all  fear. 

Beloved,  when  thou  goest  far  away. 

Life  changes  into  Death :  the  path  I  tread 

Is  shadow'd  o'er  with  phantoms,  dark  and  grim ; 

And  hope  all  wan  with  tears  of  grief  is  fled. 

But  if  thou  stay  with  me  Death  has  no  power ; 
He  cannot  harm  me,  cannot  give  me  pain ; 
Thine  hand  in  mine,  thine  arm  upholding  me, 
To  bid  farewell  to  earth  could  be  but  gain. 

Is  Love  then  limited  ?     Is  it  for  thee, 

And  thee  alone,  I  live,  and  work  and  dream  ? 

I  cannot  tell,  I  only  know  I  love. 

And  things  are  never,  never,  what  they  seem. 

HELEN   B.    MAY. 


TOO    SMAET. 

Bt  PENFOUND  CRAWFORD, 

AQTHOI  or  "8WIIT  IflLLIB/'    "  aikUBLBS   Ilf  THI  BA88U   PTRUrUfl/' 

"BBOKm  MUSIC,"   RC,   BTC. 


'*  A  j68t*8  proeperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it." 

"  Love's  Labour  Lost,"  Aet  v.  Scene  2. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PRIORY  GROUNDS. 

^|\OTTtE  had  many  and  many  a  time  been  warned  with  regard 
*  to  the  unruly  member.  But  somehow — how  she  never 
^^d  e^lain — she  was  always  making  people  wince,  pressing 
where  the  shoe  pinched  regardless  of  who  might  wear  it.  And 
yet  she  never  meant  it ;  she  would  have  done  anything  rather 
than  cause  pain.  Only  everything  that  came  within  the  range 
^^Wkeen  wit  had  a  ludicrous  side  for  Tot  tie,  and  quick  as  she 
^  to  perceive  this,  she  was  equally  quick  in  communicating  her 
«niart  ideas  to  those  around  her.  The  stinging  little  words  were 
ottered  with  such  ingenuous  innocence  as  added  much  to  their 
poignancy.  The  large  grey-green  eyes  and  somewhat  wide 
niouth  flashed  with  merriment  over  her  own  bon  mots. 

On  the  very  afternoon  when  we  first  see  her,  Tottie  was  pre- 
<ipstined  to  make  one  of  her  telling  retorts— one  which  was  long 
nnfoTgiven,  and  which  will — by  those  most  interested — never  be 
forgotten. 

The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly,  as  he  had  so  often  shone 
tkia  beautifnl  Jubilee  summer.  Scarcely  a  leaf  of  the  grand 
old  chestnuts  in  the  Priory  grounds  stirred,  so  soft  and  gentle 
the  light  breeze.  But  notwithstanding  the  heat  every  court 
its  complement  of  tennis  players,  while  the  seats  beneath  the 
trees  were  filled  with  ladies,  and  many  were  the  men  who  leaned 
ugainst  the  chestnuts'  giant  trunks. 

"'Five  all/  and  your  'service,'  Miss  Tottie,"  declared  young 
Tom  Brett,  sending  her  the  balls. 
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^  Tottie's  face  is  aa  red  as  her  hair,"  soliloquized  her  father — 
as  she  picked  them  up. 

Colonel  Tempest,  late  of  the  Madras  Infantry,  was  aggrieved 
at  Providence  for  the  colour  of  his  daughter's  ample  locks. 
Although,  why  he  should  have  expected  to  escape  the  conse- 
quence of  his  own  selection  of  a  red-haired  woman  for  his  wife 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  But  in  marrying,  the  then  dashing 
young  comet — ^there  were  comets  in  those  days — ^had  considered 
the  past  and  not  the  future.  The  father  of  Margaret  Mary 
McClane  had  freed  him  from  an  incubus  of  debt.  But  alas  !  how 
brief  that  period  of  freedom  had  been.  G-erald  Tempest  was 
one  of  those  unfortunate  beings  io  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water.  First  came  the  necessity  to 
exchange  into  an  infantry  regiment  going  to  India,  then  into 
the  Madras  Infantry.  In  this  corps  he  contrived  to  remain  his 
period  of  service.  Two  years  previous  to  the  time  of  which  I 
speak,  he  had  returned  to  England  and  settled  down  at  Hol- 
chester  with  his  two  daughters.  His  wife  lay  buried  in  an 
Indian  grave.     The  two  children  favoured  either  parent. 

**  Euphemia,"  he  proudly  told  his  friends,  "  is — as  far  as  a 
girl  can  be — what  I  was 

*  When  I  first  put  my  uniform  on, 
And  every  beauty  found  it  her  duty, 

&c.,  &c.,"  with  a  contemptuous  wave  of  the  hand. 

Over  Tottie  he  sighed, 

"  She  reminds  me  of  poor  Margaret  Mary.  Ah !  Tottie,  if  you 
only  had  her  money  as  well  as  her  face." 

"  You'd  spend  it,"  was  the  quick  retort. 

**Euphemia,  will  any  one  be  found  to  marry  my  red-haired 
daughter  ?  " 

"Your  red-haired  daughter  does  not  want  to  marry.  When 
the  Prince  comes  to  carry  off  our  beauty,  the  ugly  duckling  will 
stay  at  home  with  her  dad." 

"  No,  you  must  marry,  but,"  with  the  hauteur  that  became 
Gerald  Tempest  even  in  poverty,  "plain  as  you  are  you  shall 
never  marry  a  doctor,  a  paymaster,  or  a  marine." 

**  Deuce,"  simultaneously  from  the  quartette  in  Tottie's 
court. 

"  Vantage  in,"  as  she  serves  a  ball  that  never  rises. 

Her  colouring  is  indeed  brilliant  as  she  crosses  to  the  left  court 
and  again  serves,  but  less  successfully. 

**  One  fault,"  cries  Tom. 

She  gives  an  easy  one,  and  a  good  "  rally  "  follows. 

It  is  **  deuce  "  again. 

The  game  vacillates.  Many  minutes  are  spent  in  the  contest, 
but  at  length  Tottie  and  her  partner,  Jonathan  Howard,  win. 
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As   she    stops,  beaming  and  breathless,  Eaphemia  and  Tom 
come  round  the  ^  net  '*  and  join  them. 

They  cannot  have  another  "  set,"  however  much  they  may 
desire  to  do  so.  The  courts  are  in  such  demand;  it  has  been 
ruled  by  the  committee  that  at  the  conclusion  of  each  **  set " 

the  players  vacate  in  favour  of  other  members. 

"  A  wander toff  minstrel  I, 
A  thing  of  fihreds  and  patches," 

murmurs  Tom,  in  unison  with  the  band  that  is  playing  near  the 
centre  of  the  picturesque  old  gardens* 

"  A  thirsty  game,  that,"  declares  Jonathan ;  "  who's  for  the  tent 
and  tea  ?  '^ 

"  Everybody  who  has  seven  senses/' 

** That's  nobody,  Mr.  Brett;  nevertheless  I  am  going;**  and 
they  all  follow  Tottie. 

''Shall  I  get  you  some  tea,  Miss  Tempest  ? "  asks  Jonathan. 

**  Yes,  if  you  please,  and — 


'  Mix  it  with  sawdust  and'  treacle  and  ink, 
And  anything  else  that  is  pUaaafU  to  drink, 
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amended  Tottie. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  *'  very  gravely. 

**  0  nothing,"  returning  his  stolid  stare.    "  What  a  fool  that 
man  is,  Mia  I     I  wonder  you  can  stand  him.'* 

**  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  nonsense,**  said  her  sister,  with  a 
slight  firown.     "  When  you  know  he  cannot  see  a  joke,  why *' 

'^  See  a  joke,  I  should  think  not ;  his  brains  are  as  tough  as 
his  father's  leather." 

There  was  a  laugh  among  the  men  who  had  gathered  round 
the  two  sisters,  and  the  hand  that  was  bringing  Euphemia's  tea 
shook  until  it  spilt  half  the  contents  of  the  cup,  and  Jonathan 
returned  to  the  table  for  more.  To  understand  the  gist  of  the 
jest  it  should  be  known  that  Jonathan  Howard,  senior,  was  a 
leather  merchant  reputed  to  be  worth  some  twenty  thousand  a 
year. 

**  I'll  be  even  with  that  little  spit-fire,*'  determined  Jonathan, 
as  he  handed  Euphemia  the  replenished  cup. 

And,  as  fate  would  have  it,  it  was  not  long  before  Tottie's 
tongue  enabled  him  to  be  **  even  with  her." 

**  Looking  forward  to  the  ball,  Miss  Tottie  ? "  suggested  Tom 
Brett,  who  was  feasting  on  macaroons. 

"  Rather." 

"Tottie,  Tottie,"  corrected  her  sister,  and  then  asked  of  the 
group  of  men  around,  "  Are  many  of  you  going  ?  " 

**  They  are  all  going  to  this  ball,  I  know,"  broke  in  Tottie, 
with  a  sagacious  nod  of  her  bright  head. 

v2 
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**  You  know  more  than  any  one  else,  then,"  said  Tom ;  "  how 
do  you  know  that  we  are  all  going  ?  " 

"  Because,**  and  Tottie  can  hardly  speak  for  laughter,  "  there  is 
nothing  to  pay." 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   "SUFFOLK  SPANKERS." 

Sebastian. — *'  Look,  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit. 
By  and  by  it  will  strike." 

"The  Tempest." 

The  conversation  in  the  ante-room  of  the  mess  of  the  SuflFolk 
Spankers  was  animated  and  angry.  Miss  Tottie  Tempest's 
remark  was  under  discussion. 

That  a  little  red-headed  girl  should  say — in  the  tent  of  the 
public  gardens — that  the  Suffolk  Spankers  would  all  attend  a 
ball  where  there  was  nothing  to  pay,  and  for  the  reason  that  there 
was^  nothing  to  pay,  was  an  indignity  not  to  be  stood.  And  the 
Suffolk  Spankers  were  not  going  to  stand  it.  Things  were 
coming  to  a  pretty  pass  when  it  was  possible  that  such  a  remark 
could  be  made  in  allusion  to  the  members  of  so  crack  a  corps. 

Tom  Brett — ^he  was  the  last-joined  subaltern — sat  nursing  his 
knee  in  silent  misery. 

**You  should  make  your  sweetheart  set  a  watch  before  the 
doors  of  her  lips,"  sneered  Jonathan,  who — from  the  depths  of  the 
most  luxurious  chair  in  the  room — kept  fanning  the  anger  of  his 
brother  officers. 

"  It's  all  your  fault,"  declared  Tom,  aggrieved.  "  They,"  jerk- 
ing his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  committee — which  had  been 
formed  to  pass  sentence  of  condign  punishment  on  luckless  Tottie 
Tempest—"  would  never  have  taken  the  words  of  a  girl  like  that 
seriously.  You  know  how  she  always  rattles  on — scarcely  know- 
ing what  she  says,  and  never  meaning  any  harm." 

"  She  should  keep  a  civil  tongue — impudent  little  hussy  !  " 

"  You've  felt  the  rough  side,  no  doubt,"  with  a  laugh,  "  and  so 
you  are  taking  a  manly  vengeance.  Just  what  one  would  expect 
of  you,"  and,  under  his  breath,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  added, 
*^  mean  sneak." 

All  this  banter  had  been  carried  on  in  a  low  tone — not  so  low, 
however,  but  that  a  jovial  old  gentleman  behind  a  newspaper — 
to  all  appearance  asleep — heard  every  word.  An  old  gentleman 
whose  countenance  those  who  run  may  read.  No  soldier  this,  but 
a  clergyman  of  the  old  school,  who  rode  and  shot ;  an  angler 
and  a  huntsman,  riding  to  hounds  in  his  old-fashioned  bottle- 
green  swallow-tail  coat  with  its  shining  brass  buttons,  swearing  a 
little,  I  am  afraid,  and  very  penitent  when  his  wrath  went  down, 
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long  before  the  sun.    But,  I  think,  even  this  will  be  forgiven  the 

Rev.   Matthew  Brett — ^rector  of  Averton-Coombe,  Devonshire — 

for  if  he  committed  these  sins  openly,  they  will  be  more  than 

outweighed,  ^when  all  hearts  are  laid  bare,  by  the  good  deeds 

wVuch  he  did  in  secret. 

A\\  things  concerning  Tom  were  of  moment  to  him*    Tom  was 
hia  nephew,  and  the  fiev.  Matthew  was  a  bachelor ;  he  was  stay- 
ing a  week  with  Tom,  and  being  made  much  of  by  the  brother 
officers,  who  considered  him  a  most  entertaining  character. 

*'  I  shall  report  you  if  you  are  impertinent,"  said  Jonathan,  at 
Tom's  last  remark — ^for  the  way  it  was  said,  even  more  than  the 
words,  roused  his  temper. 

"  Report  away — it's  a  shame  to  get  the  joUiest  little  girl  in 
Holchester  into  a  row." 

'^Well,  gentlemen,"  began  the  speaker  of  the  committee, 
rising  and  clearing  his  throat  as  he  addressed  the  whole  room, 
*'  it  has  been  decided  that  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  insult- 
ing remark  made  this  afternoon  in  the  Priory  gardens,  by  Miss 
Tottie  Tempest.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  that  such  a  regiment 
as  the  Suffolk  Spankers  should  for  an  instant  permit  so  injurious 
a  remark  to  pass  unnoticed." 

**  Hear !  hear ! "  and  rappings  on  the  table  or  the  arms  of 
chairs,  according  to  the  position  of  those  who  applaud. 

Tom,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his  sun-burnt  face 
between  his  hands,  maintains  a  dissatisfied  silence. 

The  Rev.  Matthew's  eyes  are  still  closed  ;  but  there  are  signs 
of  amusement  in  the  twitching  of  the  many  wrinkles  around  the 
mouth.     He  has  a  keen  sense  of  humour. 

^  Gentlemen,  the  honour  of  the  corps  demands  that  we  inflict 
chastisement  on  the  offender.  And  let  us  regard  the  statement 
made  by  this  young  person,  viz..  Miss  Tottie  Tempest,  in  another 
light.  Thao  is  to  say  in  the  light  of  truth.  And  we  find  that 
the  range  of  Miss  Tottie's  tongue  is  in  no  wise  limited  by  the 
bounds  of  veracity.  Her  assertion  that  the  officers  of  the 
Suffolk  Spankers  prefer  to  attend  a  ball  when  there  is  nothing 
to  pay  is  incorrect." 

Great  applause. 

"  Gentlemen^  I  am  a  member  of  the  distinguished  corps  in 
question — I  am  proud  of  it,  gentlemen.  As  such  I  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  corps,  and  I  assure  you  that 
I  have  never  known  one  of  my  brother  officers  save  a  shilling 
when  he  could  spend  it." 

Much  laughter,  in  which  the  speaker  loses  his  dignity  so 
much  as  to  join. 

"  Their  conduct  in  this  direction  has  been  unflinchingly  brave 
— I  mean  in  the  direction  of  spending  many  shillings  that  they 
had  better  have  saved.  I  have  known  them  so  lavish  of  their 
money  that  they  have  driven  in  hansoms  and  drank  champagne, 
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with  a  purse  that  you  might  turn  inside  out  and  not  drop  any 
coin  of  the  realm.  But/'  and  the  raised  voice  is  solemnly 
lowered,  *'  this  is  a  course  that  I  would  advise  none  of  my  brother 
officers  to  follow.  It  leads  to  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  if  not  to  the 
sheathing  of  the  sword  for  ever.  Any  way  we  mourn  their  loss, 
and  the  old  regiment  knows  them  no  more." 

«  Bravo ! " 

**  Didn't  know  you  could  come  the  pathetic.** 

"  Very  affecting — ^but  come  to  the  point." 

**  Yes,  yes,  the  sentence,  pass  the  sentence ! " 

**Give  me  time,  gentlemen.    I  was  bound  to  prove  for  the 

feneral  satisfaction  that  whether  the  officers  of  the  Suffolk 
pankers  were  men  with  money  or  without  money,  they  were  all 
equal  to  spending  money." 

*«  Go  on." 

'*  Then  " — ignoring  the  interruption — "  although  the  advocate 
for  the  defendant  has  urged  the  youth  of  the  culprit,  likewise  the 
peculiar  unruliness  of  her  tonrae,  we  must  punish.  Our  sentence 
is  a  lenient  one,  gentlemen,  for  what  is  justice  unless  it  is  tem- 
pered with  mercy  ?  We  hereby  declare,"  pompously,  "  that  any 
officer  of  this  regiment  who  dances  with  Miss  Tottie  Tempest  to- 
morrow evening  commits  an  offence  against  the  other  members 
that  must  be  expiated  by  his  treating  the  whole  mess  to  cham- 
pagne on  the  following  night." 

^*  What !  nobody  dance  with  that  jolly  little  fuzzy-headed  girl 
I  saw  you  talking  to,  Tom?"  cried  the  Bev.  Matthew,  springing 
upright  in  his  chair,  and  looking  like  a  cock  about  to  crow. 

"  Not  one  of  us,  sir,"  answered  the  speaker. 

"  Then,  begad !  I  will.  Well  go  into  the  town  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  buy  white  kids  and  a  button-hole,  and  I'll  show  whether 
I  can  foot  it  or  not ! 

"  *  First  the  heel  and  then  the  toe — 
One,  two,  three ! ' " 

And  he  revolved  in  an  airy  manner  that  sent  all  present  into 
roars  of  laflghter. 

"Well  done,  sir!" 

"  Well  done  the  Church ! " 

"  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  do  as  much  when  I  am  your  age,  sir ! " 
came  the  comments  from  either  side. 

•*  *  Froggie  would  ap-wooing  ffo, 

Whether  his  mother  wonld  let  him  or  no. 
Heigho !  says  Roly.* 

I  mean  to  cut  you  out,  Tom ;  so  Fm  off  to  bed,  to  get  some  beauty- 
sleep.     Good  night,  young  gentlemen." 
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•*  Well,  Howard,  are  you  satisfied  now  that  you  have  spoiled  that 
poor  little  g\TYs  ball  for  her?**  asked  Tom,  savagely. 

**  No,*'  growled  Jonathan,  "  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  any 
of  us  ever  speak  to  her  again," 

*  I  tell  yon  what,'*  and  Tom*8  face  brimmed  over  with  merri- 
ment ;  **  it  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  her  if ** 

«  What  ?  ^  eagerly. 

"  You  kept  to  that,  for  your  own  part.** 


CHAPTER  III. 

AN  EXPENSIVE  VALSE. 

*'  Gath^*,  therefore,  the  rose  whilest  yet  is  prime, 

For  soon  comes  age  that  will  her  pride  deflowre : 
0«ther  the  rose  of  love  whilest  yet  is  time, 

Whilst  loTiDg  thou  mayst  loyed  be  with  equal  crime ! " 

Spuisbb. 

"  What  !  Mr.  Brett,  my  dear  old  friend !  This  is  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise ! "  exclaimed  an  attenuated  elderly  lady,  advancing  from  the 
midst  of  her  three  daughters ;  and  clasping  one  of  the  Rector's 
plump  hands  in  both  her  own  immediately  on  his  entering  the 
Com  Exchange  of  Holchester,  where  the  residents  were  giving  a 
ball  to  the  garrison, 

**  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Lumsden  ?  How  are  you  ?  And  how 
are  the  young  ladies  ?  " 

As  the  Rev.  Matthew  shook  hands  all  round  he  was  conscious 
of  the  entrance  of  Colonel  Tempest  and  his  two  daughters.  The 
eyes  of  all  present  were  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  trio. 

"  That  is  a  lovely  girl,  that  Miss  Tempest,"  commented  Mr. 
Brett. 

^^  And  to  think  what  her  mother  was ! "  murmured  Mrs.  Lums- 
den, growing  green  with  jealousy  as  her  own  plain  offspring 
remained  unnoticed  while  the  dancing  men  were  already  sur- 
rounding the  new  arrivals. 

"  What ! "  innocently,  "  was  Miss  Tempest's  mother  even  more 
beautiful  than  her  daughter  ?  " 

**  Oh,  no,"  wondering  at  the  obtuseness  of  men ;  "  the  late  Mrs. 
Tempest's  father  was  a  tobacconist;  he  had  a  little  shop  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  managed  to  make  a  fortune.  Colonel  Tempest, 
then  a  comet,  was  stationed  at  Portobello.  Not  knowing  which 
^way  to  turn  for  money,  he  married  old  McClane's  daughter,  spent 
her  money,  and  broke  her  heart." 

"  Dear,  dear !  very  sad !  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Lumsden,  I  must  get 
a  dance  with  those  girls  before  their  cards  are  full.  Tom,"  laying 
hold  of  his  nephew,  who  was  passing  by  him,  "  introduce  me  to 
Mi88  Tottie  Tempest." 
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Tom  obeyed,  speaking  in  a  most  funereal  voice,  and  then — 
without  another  word — turned  on  his  heel. 

Mr.  Brett  shook  with  suppressed  laughter  as  his  eyes  watched 
Tottie'fl  disconsolate  face. 

**  How  have  I  oflFended  Tom  ? "  she  wondered,  forgettiiig  the 
burly  clergyman. 

«  Miss  Tottie.*' 

"  Yes,"  looking  up  in  surprise. 

"  Will  you  take  my  arm,  and  walk  away  from  the  crowd  ?  I 
have  something  to  tell  you — a  secret." 

"  I  would  rather  not ;  I  have  a  headache ;  I — I  am  tired.** 

"Tired  before  the  bail  begins?  Nonsense.  When  you  have 
heard  my  secret  you  won't  be  half  so  tired." 

"  If  it  is  a  secret  you  had  better  not  tell  it  me ;  I  never  could 
keep  one,"  raising  her  large,  candid  eyes. 

"  I  think  you  will  keep  this  one." 

"  What  is  it  about  ?  "  asked  Tottie,  a  little  curiously. 

«  Tom." 

One  of  the  first  couples  to  commence  waltzing,  as  the  music 
from  the  "  Mikado  "  floated  merrily  through  the  rooms,  was  the 
Rector  and  Tottie.  And  oh !  how  diflferent  she  looks  now  from 
what  she  did  before  hearing  the  secret.  That  must  have  been 
a  magical  secret  that  the  old  Rector  had  whispered  in  her  little 
rosy  ear  I 

Jonathan  Howard  is  dancing  with  Euphemia.  Jonathan  keeps 
step,  and  he  keeps  time,  but  there  is  something  aggressive — ^the 
stamp  of  the  parvenu — in  all  he  does. 

When  he  has  resigned  his  beautiful  partner  to  her  father  he 
joins  Tom,  who  is  leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars  at  the  end 
of  the  ball-room.  The  band  plays  in  the  balcony  above,  and  the 
chaperones  sit  on  the  sofas  and  easy  chairs  behind  Tom. 

"  Not  dancing  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks  to  you." 

«  What  have  I  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"Everything;  it  was  all  your  doing  that  they  barred  our 
dancing  with  Tottie." 

"  There  are  loads  of  other  girls." 

"  There  are  loads  of  other  girls — but  I  don't  want  'em." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  hard  hit." 

"  Don't  you  think  I  might  dance  just  once  with  her  ?  "  wist- 
fully, disregarding  Jonathan's  last  speech. 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,"  squaring  himself  in  front  of  Tom  and 
lowering  his  voice,  "you  know  the  penalty  and  whether  you  can 
pay  for  it — champagne  all  round  at  mess  to-morrow  night.  Being 
an  interested  person  I  should  advise  you  to  dance  with  her — I 
like  champagne,  especially  when  some  one  else  pays  for  it.  You 
know  the  price,  but  of  course  the  girl's  worth  it — if  she's  worth 
anything  to  you  she's  worth  risking  the  world  for." 
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**  Only,  not  being  Mark  Antony  I  have  not  a  world  to  risk/' 
^*  Sorry  I  can't  help  you  there ; "  and  Jonathan  went  in  search 
of  bis  next  partner. 

But  Tom  was  not  to  be  left  in  peace. 

^^-Gome,  Tom,  I  want  a  chat  with  you ; "  and  ]Mr.  Brett,  thrust- 
ing his  arm  within  Tom's,  drew  him  across  the  ball-room,  out  at 
the  door,  through  the  passage  beyond— crowded  as  it  was  with 
couples  seated  among  shrubs  and  below  dim  lanterns — out  at 
the  door  further,  into  the  street,  where  they  found  themselves 
alone. 

**  And  now,"  began  the  elder  gentleman, "  I  have  one  or  two 
questions  to  ask  you.  Firstly :  Do  you  not  think  that  I  should 
marry  and  settle  down  ?  " 

An  exclamation  burst  from  Tom. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.** 

**  All  right,  my  dear  boy.  I  am  a  little  strong  in  my  language 
sometimes.  I  am  always  sorry  afterwards.  It  is  a  mistake,  but 
not  always  to  be  avoided.  God  forgive  us !  Now  answer  my 
question." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  thought  you  had  settled  down  long  ago.  And  I 
never  thought  that  anything  would  induce  you  to  allow  a  woman 
(I  have  heard  you  say  this)  to  manage  your  house." 

"  But  I  never  was  in  love  until  now." 

"  In  love !     You !     Wfth  whom  ?  " 

«*  Miss  Tottie  Tempest." 

"  What,  my  little  Tottie  I "  This  broke  from  Tom  involuntarily, 
and  a  dash  of  deep  tenderness  thrilled  his  voice. 

**  You  want  to  dance  with  her  very  much  to-night — how  much 
would  the  champagne  cost  to-morrow  ?  "  Then,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  *'  I  was  going  to  give  you  a  cheque  before  I  went ; 
it  shall  pay  for  the  champagne  dinner." 

«  Oh !  uncle " 

**  There,  go  along,  you  rogue ;  no  thanks !  What  a 
pleasant  little  woman  she  will  be  to  have  always  at  the 
rectory ! " 

But  do  you  really  mean  to  marry  her  ?  " 
Do  you  think  Colonel  Tempest  will  give  her  to  me  ?  " 
They  are  so  poor,  I  think  he  would  give  his  daughters  to  any 
one  who  could  keep  them." 

"  I  shall  ask  him  to-morrow,  but  say  nothing  of  this  to  the 
little  body." 

They  were  silent ;  and  in  the  silence  the  deep  melodious  notes 
of  "  Estudiantina  "  reached  them. 

"  She  is  waiting  for  you,  Tom." 

**  Uncle  Matthew,  you  are  too  old  to  marry  Tottie." 

^^I  am  at  least  old  enough  to  judge  for  myself.  Go  and 
dance." 

And  as  Tom  obeyed  the  Kev.  Matthew  reflected : 


it 
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"  I  am  old,  with  money ;  he  is  young,  with  a  heartache ;  whose 
shoes  are  the  more  pleasant  to  wear  ?  " 

In  the  ball-room  Tottie  and  Tom  are  revelling  in  the  delight  of 
the  moment. 

"  I  have  enjoyed  that  dance,  Miss  Tottie,"  as  he  stopped  with 
the  last  bar  of  the  band ;  ^^  I  should,  for  it  cost  me  a  big  cheqae.** 

•*  Oh !  then  carrots  is  riz ! " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

UNLESS. 

"  Unless  you  can  think,  when  the  song  is  done 
No  other  is  sweet  in  the  rhym. 
Unless  you  can  feel  when  left  by  one 
That  all  men  else  go  with  him. 
Ah,  never  call  it  loving/ 


*i 


**  I  AM  off  to  call  on  Colonel  Tempest,  Tom,"  remarked  Mr.  Brett 
— ^after  a  late  breakfast — the  next  morning. 

"  You  are  in  a  great  hurry,  sir !  *' 

"  Perhaps,  Tom.  Things  cannot  be  delayed  at  my  time  of  life. 
Any  message  for  our  little  Tottie  ?  " 

Tom's  face  grew  even  longer  than  it  was  before.  He  did  not 
relish  sharing  his  Tottie. 

"  You  would  rather  carry  your  own  messages,  eh  ?  Come 
round  and  tell  her  all  you  have  to  say  about  one  o*clock." 

No  answer. 

"  It  will  be  more  lively  at  the  rectory  when  you  come  to  stay — 
with  Tottie  there." 

Still  no  response. 

**  If  you  hiid  entered  the  Church  you  might  have  been  think- 
ing of  marrying.  You  would  have  been  so  much  better  off.  Two 
livings  at  my  death,  and  all  my  money — whereas  now  the  livings 
will  go  to  a  distant  cousin,  and  I  shall  leave  my  money " 

*'  To  your  widow." 

A  comical  smile  passed  across  the  Rev.  Matthew's  jovial  coun- 
tenance; but  Tom  was  looking  moodily  at  the  remains  of  his 
breakfast ;  substantial  remains,  for  he  had  no  appetite. 

**  Have  you  ever  regretted  your  choice  of  the  army,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Never — I  am  devoted  to  my  regiment.  But ....  if  I  could 
have  foreseen  things,  I  might  have  done  differently.'* 

"  Too  late  now,  I  am  afraid.  Come  to  the  Tempests  for  me  at 
one  o'clock." 

A  half-an-hour  later  saw  the  Rev.  Matthew  closeted  with 
Colonel  Tempest.  He  startled  the  latter  by  the  rapid  way  in 
which  he  plunged  into  the  object  of  his  visit.     He  began  : 

"  I  am  in  love  with  your  charming  daughter,  sir." 
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"  Meaning  Eaphemia,  Miss  Tempest,  of  coarse  ?  ** 

"  By  no  means  of  course,  quite  the  contrary — ^I  refer  to  Miss 
Tottie.'' 

^^  God  bless  my  soul ! "  quite  taken  aback,  '*  you  astonish  me, 
sir." 

**  I  must  be  candid  with  you,  Colonel  Tempest.  I  am  an  old 
bachelor.  They  say  every  Jack  has  his  Jill — well,  sir,  I  never 
found  mine " 

«  Until  now  ?  " 

**  Grant  me  a  patient  hearing,  sir*  It  is  too  late  for  me  to  find 
a  mate  now — but  I  think  I  see  two  others  who  are  cut  out  for 
each  other,  and  if  1  can  help  to  bring  them  together  I  mean  to 
do  80.  A  day  or  two  since  your  second  daughter.  Miss  Tottie, 
made  a  most  injudicious  remark  with  reference  to  the  officers  of 
the  Suffolk  Spankers ^ 

**  Poor  Tottie's  tongue — it's  as  fiery  as  her  hair,  poor  child !  ** 

'*  I  like  it,  sir ;  its  smartness  is  delightful  after  the  platitudes 
of  most  women." 

*^  You  do  not  appreciate  the  sex  ?  ^ 

"  My  dear  sir, 

'  Women  are  like  Jeremiah's  figs, 
The  good  are  Terr  good  indeed, 
The  bad *"" 

with  a  deprecating  shake  of  the  head, 

**  *  too  soar  for  pigs.* 

Bat  to  resume*  Miss  Tottie  so  offended  the  regiment,  that  they 
declared  that  any  officer  dancing  with  her  at  the  ball  should  treat 
the  regiment  to  a  champagne  dinner  to-night.  Seeing  how 
unhappy  this  decision  rendered  Tom  I  was  anxious  to  discover 
its  effects  on  Tottie — ^pardon  me,  Misa  Tottie — ^and  when  I  found 
that  the  fieict  of  Tom's  not  dancing  with  her  spoilt  all  her  plea- 
sure in  the  entertainment,  why  I  put  two  and  two  together  and 
made  four,  viz. :  I  said  to  myself,  these  youug  people  have  more 
than  a  passing  fiincy  for  each  other — there  is  love  in  their  hearts." 

The  rector's  voice  grew  husky,  he  paused,  coughed,  drew  out 
his  handkerchief — the  size  of  a  small  table-cloth — and  blew  his 
nose. 

"  D — ;—  it  all,  sir !  We  have  been  young.  When  I  was  Tom's 
age — ^well,  well,  that  is  long  past,  but  if  I  had  had  some  one  to 
help  me  then  I  should  not  be  the  grumpy  old  bachelor  I  am  to- 
day." Scarcely  a  pause,  a  slight  hesitation,  and  he  pursued,  ^*  My 
nephew  and  your  daughter  are  very  young,  too  young  to  marry 
for  a  year  or  two.  But,  C!olonel  Tempest,  I  want  you  to  give  me 
your  daughter — I  want  her  to  come  and  live  with  me,  keep  house 
at  the  rectory.     I  have  long  wished  Tom  to  enter  the  Church — 
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I  think  now  he  will  do  so.  And  when  he  has  taken  orders  I 
shall  give  Tottie  her  dowry,  and  they  shall  be  married." 

"  Mr.  Brett,  you  are  generosity  itself.  I  have  nothing  to  give 
my  children.  And  to  have  such  a  home  offered  to  the  one  for 
whom  I  feared  mostly  affects  a  parent's  heart  very  much ;  it  does 
indeed,  sir,"  and  the  old  colonel's  eyes  grew  moist. 

"  You  accept  my  offer  ?  " 

"  Most  gratefully." 

"  Then " 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  servant — a  wretched  little  maid-of- 
all  work — annouDced : 

"  Mr.  Tom  Brett  is  in  the  parlour." 

Tom  found  Tottie  in  the  parlour,  busily  mending  stockings. 
Euphemia  was  still  asleep. 

"  You  are  never  idle.  Miss  Tottie,"  after  the  usual  salutation. 

"  How  can  I  be  ?  The  family  cannot  go  with  holes  at  their 
toes,  and  there  is  no  one  else  to  put  a  stitch  in  anything." 

"  What  a  good  wife  you  would  make  a  poor  man !  " 

"  Oh,  no  one  will  ever  want  to  marry  me — Mia  will  marry,  and 

I  shall  take  care  of  dad always,"  with  a  laugh.     "  Fancy  any 

fellow  wanting  my  red  head  as  a  constant  vis-a-vis ! " 

"  I  know  some  one  who  wants  it." 

"  I  expect  he  is  too  young  to  know  what  is  good  for  him," 
bending  a  blushing  face  over  her  work. 

"  No,  he  is  not  young — ^he  is  old." 

*'  Old  !     I  love  all  old  men." 

"  A  strange  taste,"  huffily. 

"  I  am  *  quite  gone '  on  your  uncle.  He  is  a  darling.  I  wonder 
if  you  will  ever  grow  as  nice,"  regarding  his  face  attentively,  and 
thinking  within  her  heart  what  a  brave  bright  face  it  was,  while 
she  affected  to  despise  it. 

"  You  won't  have  such  good  eyes  by  the  time  I  do." 

"  No,  I  shall  be  a  prim  old  maid  in  spectacles." 

"  You  won't  be  an  old  maid,"  said  Tom  decidedly,  as  he  thought 
of  the  matrimonial  arrangements  that  were  even  now  going 
forward  on  her  account,  "but  I  shall  be  an  old  bachelor — 
because,"  rising  from  the  chair  he  had  taken  and  returning 
her  gaze  with  resolute  flaming  eyes,  "  if  I  cannot  marry  the  one 
girl  in  the  world  whom  I  want  to  marry  I  shall  marry  no  one. 

That  girl  knows  she  has  my  heart,  and  if  she  tosses  it  aside 

no  one  shall  pick  it  up — there ! " 

"  Tom !  "  starting  impetuously  to  her  feet,  capsizing  her  basket 
of  stockings  and  sending  cottons,  thimble,  and  scissors  to  strew 
the  floor,  **  there  is  one  man  in  this  world  for  whom  I  care — and," 
with  half  a  sob,  "  if  he  won't  love  me,  I — I " — she  was  fairly 
crying  now — ^^  I'll  hate  everybody." 

Tom  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  she  was  sobbing  on  his  breast, 
when  their  respective  uncle  and  father  entered. 
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"  Tom  ! " 

«  Tottie  !  ^ 

They  move  apa^rty  and  raise  flushed,  love-lit  faces. 

'*  Uncle,  I  could  not  help  it." 

**  Father,  do  not  be  angry." 

**  My  dear  children,"  began  Mr.  Brett,  with  a  smile  that 
appeared  perfectly  angelic  to  them  both,  "do  not  be  afraid  of 
UB.  Tom,"  laying  a  kind  hand  on  his  shoalder,  ^Mt  is  for  you 
I  have  asked  for  Tottie." 

He  felt  the  young  man's  whole  frame  quiver  beneath  his  grasp, 
as  he  continned  : 

**  Years  ago^  -when  I  was  just  your  age,  I  loved  such  another," 
looking  to^rards  Tottie,  '^  and  I  am  acting  as  I  am  to-day  to  save 
you  firom  the  loneliness  of  my  solitary  to-morrow." 


THE  LADY  CLERK. 

Bt  PERCY  REEVE. 


MB.  HORATIO  COCKLES  sat  in  his  private  office  at  175, 
Chaffinch  Lane,  feeling  in  the  worst  of  tempers.  He  had 
just  transacted  some  very  unpleasant  business.  He  had  been 
compelled  to  give  a  month's  notice  to  his  managing  clerk,  who, 
though  he  had  enjoyed  his  employer's  confidence  for  many  years, 
had  latterly  become  so  addicted  to  drink  and  so  slovenly  in  his 
work,  that  even  easy-going  Mr.  Cockles  was  compelled  to  admit 
that  "a  change"  was  desirable.  It  was  half-past  three  o'clock, 
and  **  Americans  "  had  come  very  flat.  Suddenly  a  clerk  entered, 
and  presented  a  card,  which  bore  the  simple  legend : 

"  Miss  Simpson." 

"  Wishes  to  see  you  on  business,"  said  the  man  with  an  ill- 
concealed  sneer.  He  little  thought  that  she  would  be  accorded 
an  interview,  but  Miss  Simpson  had  been  peremptory. 

Mr.  Cockles,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  admitting  a  Sister  of  Mercy  intent  on  collecting 
subscriptions,  or  the  venerable  nuisance  who  sold  steel  pens,  as 
Miss  Simpson,  in  whom  he  by  no  means  scented  a  client.  But 
to-day  he  felt  desperate,  and,  with  a  reckless  gesture,  he  said, 
*'0h!  show  her  in," 

When  Miss  Simpson  entered,  he  at  once  perceived  that  she 
was  very  good-looking.  But  he  waited  for  her  to  speak  firsts 
which  she  did  as  follows  : 

**I  have  called  upon  you,  sir,  with  the  view  of  obtaining,  if 
possible,  a  situation  as  clerk.  For  three  years  I  have  been 
governess  in  a  gentleman's  family,  and  from  him  you  will  obtain 
any  references  that  you  may  require.  I  have  the  habit  of 
application  to  work  and  some  knowledge  of  book-keeping. 
Should  you  feel  disposed  to  give  me  a  trial,  I  shall  endeavour, 
with  some  confidence  of  success,  to  give  you  satisfaction." 

Mr.  Cockles  was  impressed  in  spite  of  himself.  The  lady  was 
attractive,  and  he  already  felt  his  ill-humour  vanishing.  He 
had  discharged  a  clerk  that  morning,  and  unquestionably  there 
was  a  vacancy  in  his  office.  Why  should  he  not  give  this  3'oung 
person  a  trial  and  advance  the  staff  a  step  ?  Then  he  looked  at 
the  fair  applicant  again,  and,  after  a  short  conversation,  Miss 
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Simpaon  retired    on   the  understanding   that  if  her  references 
^ere  aatisfactory,  she  would  hear  from  Mr.  Cockles  ac^ain. 

One  week  later  Miss  Simpson  was  installed  in  a  subordinate 
poBition. 

Tears  rolled  on,  and  she  had  gradually  worked  her  way  up. 
She  now  occupied  a  post  of  some  importance,  and  the  exemplary 
way  in  which  she  fulfilled  her  duties  put  to  silence  any  jealousy 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  felt  among  her  colleagues  of 
the  sterner  sex.  Indefatigable  and  calm,  she  supervised  every 
bargain;  and  she  evinced  a  peculiar  alacrity  in  collecting 
^  diflferences  "  from  doubtful  customers  at  an  early  hour  on  each 
settling  day.  Mr.  Cockles  was  enchanted.  Never  had  he  made 
a  better  investment  than  when  he  engaged  Miss  Simpson  at  a 
modest  wage.  She  was  so  pretty,  too.  He  was  not  a  ^  marry- 
ing man,"  but  what  was  he  to  do  ?  Everything  seemed  to  point 
to  an  even  closer  connection  than  had  hitherto  subsisted  between 
himself  and  his  interesting  proUg^  One  fine  afternoon  he  rang 
his  bell  and  desired  Miss  Simpson  to  step  into  the  sanctum. 

'*  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  the  sole  partner,  **  that  you  have 
shown  yourself  worthy  of  the  confidence  I  reposed  in  you.  You 
have  been  faithful  as  a  clerk,  and  I  now  ask  you  to  be  my  wife." 

**  I  would  help  you  to  keep  the  business  together,"  replied 
Miss  Simpson  blushing,  and  with  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Cockles  was  enraptured.  And  the  more  he  gazed  on  the 
lady  before  him,  the  more  he  felt  that  it  was  impossible  he  could 
have  made  a  mistake ;  and  that  to  him  alone,  perhaps,  of  a 
million  men  similarly  situated,  had  been  vouchsafed  the  full 
cup  of  bliss  which  at  once  satisfied  his  inclination  and  his 
cupidity. 

It  were  impious  to  pry  further  into  the  jyroa  and  cons  of  a 
marriage  thus  idyllically  arranged.  Mr.  Cockles,  in  six  weeks, 
became  the  husband  of  one  wife,  and  that  lady,  ne«  Miss  Simpson, 
became  not  only  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  but  also  his 
business  partner,  which  was  very  much  more  to  the  point.  And 
the  profits  multiplied  as  month  succeeded  month ;  Mrs.  Cockles 
was  assiduous  in  her  attendance,  and  seemed  imbued  with  an 
almost  mannish  disregard  for  merely  "  home  comforts,"  provided 
she  could  make  money  in  the  City.  Meanwhile  her  husband  was 
feeling  as  though  a  holiday  might  do  him  good.  He  had  not 
taken  one  for  some  years,  principally  because  he  hardly  dared  to 
leave  his  oflSce.  But  things  were  changed  now.  With  his  own 
flesh  and  blood,  with  Mrs.  Cockles,  nie  Simpson,  to  manage 
afiairs  in  his  absence,  what  need  was  there  for  him  to  worry 
about  such  a  trifle  ?  So  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Scotland, 
and  signed  a  x)ower  of  attorney  in  favour  of  his  wife. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  the  good  gentleman's  vacation, 
letters  came  pretty  regularly ;  they  embodied  a  flattering  amount 
of  affection,  and  always  concluded  with  the  prices  of  such  stocks 
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and  shares  as  the  firm  happened  to  be  interested  in.  But 
suddenly  these  advices  ceased,  and  after  a  week  in  Caithness 
without  any  sign  from  Chaffinch  Lane,  Mr.  Horatio  Cockles 
began  to  feel  uneasy.  On  the  eighth  day  he  received  a  telegram. 
Not  from  his  wife,  but  from  a  male  clerk.  He  hurried  home  as 
enjoined  by  the  despatch,  and  found  the  office  in  the  utmost 
confusion.  To  begin  with,  a  month's  salary  was  owing  all  round. 
Mrs.  Cockles  was  not  to  be  found ;  no  more  was  the  cashier. 
But  the  lady  had  left  a  note  for  her  husband.  In  it  she  frankly 
confessed  that  she  had  made  off  to  America  with  all  the  money 
she  could  realize  on  account  of  the  firm,  and  that  she  was 
accompanied  by  the  cashier.  She  concluded  by  saying :  **  But 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  hardly  care  to  prosecute  your  own  wife,  even 
if  you  could  find  her,  which  you  cannot.  Old  man,  I  fear  you 
must  begin  again ! 

"  Georgina  Cockles  {vtAe  Simpson)." 

Cockles  was  ruined. 

When  last  heard  of,  Mr.  Horatio  was  capering  about  in  a 
private  lunatic  asylum  with  a  peacock's  feather  in  his  hair,  and 
singing  in  a  desultory  sort  of  way : 

"  Has  any  one  seen  my  Mary  Anne  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

REUNION, 

MARJORY  was  indeed  pale !  Her  heart  for  a  second  seemed  to 
stand  still,  and  then  beat  wildly — as  the  horror  and  danger 
of  her  position  displayed  themselves  before  her.  What  more 
likely  than  tliat  JVIrs.  Morrison  should  return  with  her  niece,  then 
what  a  disclosure  awaited  Mrs.  Rennie — and  for  herself,  what 
shame  !  A  <?old  shiver  shot  through  her  at  the  idea !  She  would 
never  stay  to  be  discovered ! — better  a  thousand  times  tell  all  to 
Mrs.  Rennie  ^nd  go ! 

This  was  at  consequence  of  her  folly  she  never  anticipated. 
Ought  she  to  warn  Ellis  ? — ought  she  to  permit  such  a  blow  to 
fall  unexpectedly  on  George  ? — was  she  to  be  a  trouble  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  brother  she  loved  so  well  ? — would  the  whole  story 
get  round  to  Mrs.  Acland  ?  If  it  did,  how  she  would  revel  in  the 
power  it  bestowed  to  trample  and  to  torture  !  Why  it  would  be 
almost  better  to  marry  Ellis  and  escape  it  all !  But,  no ! — a  deep 
and  true  instinct  whispered  that  would  be  a  life-long  misery. 

She  sat  long  where  Miss  Rennie  had  left  her — her  elbows  on 
the  table,  her  face  bui'ied  in  her  hands.  Gradually,  the  terrible 
painful  confusion  of  her  mind  cleared  a  little;  with  the  pluck 
natural  to  her,  she  strove  to  think  not  only  what  was  the  best, 
but,  above  all,  what  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  Courage  and 
calmness  came  to  her  as  she  thought.  For  every  one's  sake  she 
must  keep  her  secret  as  long  as  possible.  She  could  ascertain 
from  Mary  Rennie  if  her  aunt  was  coming  to  return  her  visit, 
and  before  they  met  she  would  tell  her  story  to  Mrs.  Rennie ;  she 
would  meet  the  danger  half-way,  it  was  all  she  could  do.  Then, 
if  Mrs.  Morrison  would  not  leave  her  home,  her  daughter  might, 
and  she  would  be  equally  ready  to  tell  the  scandalous  story.  The 
only  creature  with  whom  she  could  take  counsel  was  Dick,  and 
with  him,  only  face  to  face.  If  she  wrote  on  the  repulsive  subject, 
Dick  would  reply,  and  there  was  always  the  danger  of  the  letter 
falling  into  .George's  hands,  who   would  unhesitatingly  read  it. 
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Besides,  she  scarcely  knew  where  to  address  him,  as  he  spoke  of 
leaving  Fleury  St.  Jean  about  the  present  time. 

Indeed,  his  letters  had  been  few  and  scanty  of  late,  there  was 
a  change  of  tone  in  them  too,  an  indescribable  constraint  ftince 
he  and  Brand  had  parted  after  their  expedition  to  Florence. 
Marjory  had  noticed  it  before ;  now,  as  she  re-read  his  last  two 
epistles  (which  she  took  out  in  the  hope  of  extracting  some  con- 
solation from  their  contents),  it  appeared  more  marked  than  at 
first.  Was  Dick  forgetting  her,  or  growing  indiflferent  to  her  joys 
and  sorrows  ? 

Until  this  thought  occurred  to  her,  she  did  not  know  how  much 
she  depended  on  his  sympathy  and  counsel.  The  tears  which 
her  alarm,  her  anticipation  of  shame  had  frozen  at  their  fount, 
melted  and  flowed  freely  at  the  idea  of  separation  or  estrangement 
from  Dick.  How  her  heart  ached  for  the  sight  of  him,  to  hear  the 
sound  of  his  voice.  He  would  surely  counsel  her  for  the  best,  and 
feel  for  her  as  no  one  else  would.  He  alone  knew  the  real  truth 
of  her  secret  trouble. 

She  roused  herself,  bathed  her  eyes,  put  away  the  tea  things, 
and  then  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Dick,  begging  him  to  let  her  know 
what  chance  there  was  of  seeing  him  soon — because  she  had  much 
to  tell  him,  which  she  must  write  if  he  did  not  come.  This  letter 
she  sent  to  Chateau  Fleury — she  did  not  know  Brand's  address  or 
she  would  have  written  to  him  for  information  respecting  Dick's 
movements,  she  only  knew  that  they  parted  in  consequence  of 
Brand  having  business  in  London,  while  Dick  returned  to 
Fleury  by  Lord  Beaulieu's  wish. 

When  she  had  posted  this  letter  she  felt  calmer  and  braver,  and 
though  George  thought  her  rather  quiet  and  perhaps  tired,  as  it 
was  very  warm,  he  saw  nothing  unusual  in  her  looks  or  manner. 

The  next  day  was  wet,  so  the  project  of  shopping  fell  through, 
and  the  girls  did  not  meet  until  the  following  Sunday,  when 
Creorge  and  his  sister  dined,  as  they  often  did  on  the  Sabbath,  at 
Craigneish. 

After  the  midday  meal  Marjory  found  herself  alone  with  her 
friend  in  a  shady  nook,  each  armed  with  a  favourite  volume.  It 
was  too  hot  to  read  attentively,  and  they  talked  lazily  for  a  while. 

"  Have  you  any  young  cousins  in  Scotland  ?  *'  asked  Marjory, 
after  a  pause. 

**  The  eldest  daughter  is  about  my  age,  but  she  is  gone  abroad 
with  her  little  brother  who  is  very  delicate ;  she  will  feel  strange 
there,  for  she  is  a  regular  country  girl !  " 

Then  I  daresaj  you  will  bring  your  aunt  back  with  you?" 
My  aunt !   Nothing  on  earth  would  induce  her  to  leave  home, 
we  have  tried  and  tried  in  vain  to  coax  her  here,  for  we  like  her, 
though  she  is  funny !  " 

Marjory  silently  returned  thanks  for  this  postponement  of  the 
evil  day,  but  she  felt  it  must  come;   secrets  always  come  out. 
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Then  slie  taxed  her  memory  as  to  whether  Mrs.  Morrison  had 

heard  ber  name  ;   she  rather  thought  not.    When  her  luggage  was 

forwarded  to  her  in  Edinburgh  it  was  addressed  to"Mr.R.Cranston;'* 

she  liopedy  slie  believed,  her  name  had  not  been  mentioned — she 

had  purposely  abstained  from  putting  it  on  her  box  at  starting. 

The  name   of  Acland  would  then  bring  no  associations  to  Mrs. 

Morrison's  mind  when  she  heard  the  story  of  her  nephew's  rescue. 

Above  all,  Marjory  would  have  time  to  win  Mrs.  Eennie's  esteem 

and  regard  before  the  shameful  truth  came  out — if  any  esteem 

and  regard  would  stand  such  a  disclosure. 

Still  the  hopefulness  of  youth  suggested  everything  as  possible 
in  the  distant  future,  and  Marjory  felt  more  like  herself  than  she 
had  been  since  she  had  learned  the  relationship  between  Mr. 
Bennie  and  Mrs.  Morrison. 


Forbes  Kennie  was  a  frequent  visitor,  as  was  natural,  to  his 
friends  George  and  Marjory,  To  the  former  he  was  warmly 
attached,  and  the  latter  he  treated  as  a  sister ;  but  it  was  a 
brotherliness  with  a  dash  of  salt — just  the  dawning  recognition  of 
a  woman's  charm — for  Marjory  gave  herself  great  airs  of  seniority. 
But  she  was  heartily  fond  of  the  boy ;  something  of  the  gentle 
sadness  which  comes  from  ill-health  still  hung  about  him,  though 
the  sea  voyage  remedy  had  been  marvellously  efficacious,  and  he 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  complete  restoration.  He  too  was  in  his 
father's  office.  Mr.  Rennie  considered  his  eldest  son  entirely  un- 
suited  to  business,  and  wisely  gave  him  his  choice  of  a  profession. 
He  was  older  by  several  years  than  his  sister,  two  children  who 
came  between  them  having  died  in  infancy. 

Mr.  Rennie  was  very  lenient  to  his  youngest  boy,  letting  him  oflF 
before  the  ordinary  time  of  closing,  and  granting  him  a  holiday 
whenever  '*  Mother  asked  for  it." 

*'  Are  you  busy  writing  again  ? "  he  exclaimed,  coming  into 
Maijory's  sitting-room  one  fine  glowing  afternoon  at  the  beginning 
of  August.  "  Why  you  must  be  secretary  to  something  !  Is  it 
the  society  for  providing  straw  bonnets  for  the  Hottentots,  they 
were  bothering  the  governor  for  a  subscription  to  some  such  thing 
the  other  day  ?  *' 

**  No !  I  wish  /  had  a  secretaryship,"  said  Marjory,  rising  and 
putting  her  papers  together  hastily.     "  Is  George  with  you  ?  " 

"  No !  He  is  quill  driving  as  hard  as  he  can  go,  but  I  have 
brought  my  brother  to  see  you.  He  arrived  yesterday.  He  has 
stopped  outside  to  speak  to  old  Mammy  Stokes — she  was  his  nurse 
you  know !  I  thought  you  wouldn't  mind  if  I  brought  him,  Miss 
Acland  ? ' 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  him,"  returned  Marjory,  regret- 
ting that  her  hair  was  probably  ruffled,  and  that  she  had  on  her 
xery  simplest  morning  dress  of  blue  checked  print ;  but  pretty 
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golden  brown  hair  is  not  the  worse  for  being  in  slight  disorder,  and 
a  neatly  fitting  print  frock  with  a  white  apron  sometimes  sets  off 
a  figure  as  well  as  silks  or  satins. 

Marjory  was,  however,  shy  and  nervous  about  meeting  strangers, 
Mary  Rennie's  startling  communication  of  a  few  weeks  before  had 
given  her  a  shock  from  which  she  had  not  recovered.  She  wished 
this  stranger  had  not  come. 

"  And  how  long  does  your  brother  stay  ?  "  sh^.  asked. 

*^  Oh,  for  some  time  ;  he  has  asked  a  brother  officer,  a  chum  of 
his,  down  here,  so  he  cannot  go  north  until  he  is  gone.''  Here 
Forbes  went  hastily  oat  and  shouted,  "  Jack,  I  say  Jack,  don't  be 
all  day,"  returning  almost  immediately,  followed  by  a  tall,  red- 
haired,  good-humoured  looking  young  man,  very  like  Mr.  Bennie, 
remarkably  well  set  up  and  soldierly  in  air. 

"  This  is  George's  sister,"  said  Forbes,  by  way  of  an  introduc- 
tion, waving  his  hand  towards  Marjory. 

Captain  Kennie  bowed  and  smiled,  saying  pleasantly,  ^'I  am 
afraid  my  brother  is  an  indifferent  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Miss 
Acland." 

'*  In  this  elevated  position  we  are  above  all  ceremonies,  and 
generally  dispense  with  them,"  returned  Marjory.  "  At  any  rat« 
your  sister  does,  when  she  kindly  comes  to  tea  with  me." 

"  I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  your 
brother,"  resumed  Eennie.  "  I  am  sure  we  are  all  deeply  in  his 
debt  for  saving  this  youngster  at  his  own  expense.  My  mother 
was  always  wrapped  up  in  Forbes." 

"  I  think  she  is  in  you  all," 

"I  believe  so.  And  how  do  you  stand  Dockborough,  Miss 
Acland  ?     It  is  rather  a  beastly  hole." 

"  Oh  !  I  think  it  a  most  interesting  place.  I  am  quite  happy 
here.  I  am  never  tired  looking  out  on  the  river."  She  pointed 
to  the  open  window. 

*'  Yes,"  rising  to  look ;  "  there  is  really  a  fine  view  here.  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  was  in  these  rooms  before.  Don't  you  find 
them  awfully  high  up,  especially  when  people  come  to  call  ?  " 

"  No  one  ever  does,  except  Miss  Rennie,  and  sometimes  your 
mother ;  that  is  always  a  gala  day  when  she  comes." 

"  By  Jove,  you  must  be  buried  alive !  You  must  be  deucedly 
foiid  of  your  brother  to  leave  London  and  roost  here  for  his 
sake." 

^'That  depends  on  the  sort  of  life  I  had  in  London.  You  see 
my  brother — my  brothers  and  myself,  have  nothing  but  each 
other." 

"  Oh,  come  Miss  Acland,  I  can't  believe  that ;  I  suspect  you 
might  have  a  good  deal  more  for  the  taking."  He  laughed  a 
light-hearted  boyish  laugh,  in  which,  without  knowing  why, 
Marjory  joined.  Then  they  talked  in  a  friendly  way  for  a  few 
minutes,   the  young  officer  describing   the   nuisance  of  being 
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quartered  in  Ireland,  as  he  had  been — the  nuisance  it  was  to  be 

ordered  to  quell  disturbanceR ;  to  stand  to  be  pelted  with  stones 

and  mud  by  tlie  patriotic  population,  while  a  nervous  magistrate 

hesitated  to  read  the  Riot  Act.     Then  he  reminded  Forbes,  who 

had   scarcely    spoken,  that  the   "mater"   would    be    expecting 

them,  and  bowed  himself  out. 

"  I   say,   Forbes,"  he  exclaimed  when  they  were  in  the  street, 

**1  liad  no  idea  that  young  Acland's  sister  would  be  such  stunning 

good  style.      She  is  deucedly  pretty  into  the   bargain.     What 

sweet  bright  eyes  she  has.     I  suppose  you  often  find  it  convenient 

to  pay  her  a  visit  ?     Eh,  Master  Forbes  ?  " 

"Well,  you  see,  I  like  to  show  some  attention  to  George's 

sister,  and " 

"  I  daresay  you  do,  a  good  deal  of  attention,"  interrupted  his 
brother ;  "  so  should  I  if  I  were  staying  here,  and  if — but  never 
mind  !  How  comes  it  that  her  people  let  her  hide  herself  away 
here,  and  wait  on  her  brother  as  if  she  were  the  daughter  of  a 
petty  shopkeeper  ?    Who  are  these  Aclands  ?  "  • 

**  The  father  is  a  lawyer.  I  fancy  they  are  gentry,  but  they 
have  a  stepmother,  and  somehow,  though  Marjory,  I  mean  Miss 
Acland,  never  mentions  her,  I  do  not  think  she  cares  to  be  at 
borne.  Then  they  are  awfully  fond  of  each  other — I  mean  George 
and  Marjory." 

"Marjory?  I  suppose  it  is  Marjory  when  you  are  tHe-CL-tite 
and  Miss  Acland  before  faces,  hey  !  you  young  scamp." 

**  Jack,  how  can  you  talk  such  rubbish,"  cried  Forbes,  colouring 
with  vexation.  "  I  dare  not  call  her  Marjory,  only  hearing  George 
and  Mary  always  say  it,  it  slips  out." 

"  You  dare  not,"  repeated  Captain  Rennie,  laughing  with  keen 
enjoyment  of  the  boy's  confusion.  "That's  an  awful  severe  sign, 
my  poor  chap." 

**  Look  here.  Jack,  don't  go  on  like  that  before  my  mother 

and  Mary,  it  might>- " 

"  Trust  me,"  interrupted  the  other  again,  "  I'll  not  spoil  sport, 
besides,"  more  seriously,  *'  it  might  make  things  disagreeable  for 
that  nice  little  girl — not  so  little  either.  I  can  tell  you,  Forbes, 
my  boy,  I  would  try  and  cut  you  out  if  I  had  not  my  own  affairs 
to  attend  to,  so  make  your  mind  easy." 

Jack  Rennie  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  average  young  officer, 
not  very  intellectual  or  refined,  but  honest,  brave,  good-natured, 
with  a  tolerably  high  estimate  of  himself,  and  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  he  would  be  acceptable  to  any  woman  under  the 
sun,  which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  considering  he  had  a  most 
kindly  feeling  towaids  them  all.  To  his  sister  he  was  the  finest 
gentleman  in  the  world,  and  he  was  in  her  world.  To  his  mother 
he  was  her  darling  boy,  that  was  enough. 

Mary  Rennie  was  naturally  much  taken  up  with  her  newly 
arrived  brother,  so  time  went  slowly  for  Marjory.     It  was  nearly 
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three  weeks  since  she  had  written  to  Dick  Cranston,  and  he  had 
not  yet  broken  silence.  She  felt  unusually  depressed.  If  he  were 
indifferent  to  her  sorrows  and  anxieties  life  would  indeed  be  a 
desolate  wilderness. 

Mary  was  therefore  unusually  welcome  one  afternoon  when  she 
suddenly  made  her  appearance. 

"  I  suppose  you  thought  I  was  never  coming  again,"  she  cried, 
embracing  Marjory  effusively ;  "  but  I  have  had  a  hundred-and- 
one  things  to  do — and  we  have  been  busy  preparing  for  Jack's 
friend,  Mr.  Mowbray  Delamere." 

"  I  don't  fancy  you  have  done  much,"  said  Marjory  laughing. 
**  Will  you  have  some  tea  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  it  is  late,  and  I  had  some  before  I  came  out. 
You  think  I  am  too  idle  to  be  of  any  use,  Marjory ;  but  I  am  very 
active  sometimes." 

"  I  daresay  ;  at  all  events  you  are  of  use  to  me — it  cheers  me 
to  see  you,  for  I  have  felt  rather  melancholy  of  late.'' 

"  Oh !  you  dear.  I  am  so  sorry.  Go  put  on  your  hat  and 
come  back  with  me  to  dinner.  Leave  word  for  your  brother  to 
come  and  fetch  you;  the  walk  will  do  him  good  and  you 
shall  drive  back " 


"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  but- 


»> 


"  I  will  take  no  excuse — I  know  they  will  all  be  delighted  to 
see  you.  Jack  says  you  are  the  right  sort,  and  he  is  accustomed 
to  very  nice  people.  Do  come.  You  need  not  change  your  frock 
— I  like  that  soft  grey  and  the  pink  *  pussy-cat '  tie  round  your 
neck ;    you   had   that   dress   from   a   first-rate    milliner,   I    am 


sure." 


**  Yes,  I  believe  so — Aunt  Carteret  gave  it  to  me.  It  was  my 
best  dress  all  last  summer." 

"That  is  amazing — how  is  it  you  manage  to  keep  your 
clothes  ?  " 

"  Because  I  know  how  diflScult  it  is  to  replace  them  !  " 

"  Do  get  your  hat  and  come." 

"  Don't  you  expect  Captain  Eennie's  friend  to-day  ?  " 

"  No  ;  is  it  not  provoking  ? — Jack  had  a  telegram  this  morning. 
He  cannot  get  leave  until  the  21st.  He  is  so  nice  and  amusing, 
but  rather  grand.  We  saw  him  when  we  were  up  in  town  last 
year — the  regiment  was  at  Shomcliff  then,  and  was  going  to  give 
a  ball.  I  would  have  given  anything,  my  eyes ! — to  go  to  it,  but 
father  had  some  horrid  business  in  Manchester,  and  mother 
would  not  go  without  him — I  cried  half  the  evening.  Mr.  Dela- 
mere  told  me  afterwards  he  wished  he  had  been  near  to  wipe 
away  my  tears  !  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  Isn't  Mowbray 
Delamere  a  beautiful  name  ?  I  am  afniid  he  will  find  us  hum- 
drum and  homely " 

"  Did  you  hear  a  knock  ?  I  thought  some  one  knocked,"  in- 
terrupted Marjory. 
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The   knock   was   repeated  this  time  unmifltakably.      "  Come 
in,"  cried  Marjory. 

The  door  opened  slowly,  and  Dick  Cranston  answered  the  invi- 
tation.    Marjory    started  up  and  stood  still  for  half  a  second, 
tlien  with  joyous  eyes  and  trembling  with  surprise  and  ezdte- 
ment,  she  flew  to  meet  him,  and  throwing  up  her  arms  as  nearly 
to  his  neck  as   she  could  reach,  cried,  "  Oh !  Dick — I  thought 
you  would  never  come." 

"I  came  as  soon  as  I  could  after  getting  your  letter,"  he 
replied,  gently  returning  her  embrace ;  "  I  only  had  it  a  week 
ago." 

"  This  is  my  brother,  Dick  Cranston  ! — Miss  Rennie,  Dick,  of 
whom  I  have  often  spoken  in  my  letters."  Dick  bowed — Marjory 
was  struck  with  the  superiority  of  his  bow. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad  you  have  come,"  said  Miss  Rennie, 
with  a  pretty  blush  and  smile  and  upward  glance.  **  For  Marjory 
has  been  in  the  dolefuls  and  fretting  about  you  I  am  sure.  Now, 
Marjory,  I  cannot  expect  you  to  come  to  dinner,  so  I  shall  just 
run  away  ;  but  I'll  come  soon  again.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston ;  you  must  pay  Craigneish  a  visit."  Marjory  followed  her  to 
the  top  of  the  stair.  "  My  dear  !  what  a  handsome  man  !  "  cried 
Mary.  "  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  how  handsome  he  is,  Mowbray 
Delamere  is  not  to  be  compared  to  him.  He  is  like  a  sea-king, 
or  a  knight  of  the  round  table — or,  there — I  must  not  keep  you — 
good  bye,  I  am  so  glad  he  has  come." 

"  At  last,  Marge ! "  said  Dick,  when  she  returned  to  him, 
as  he  took  her  hand  and  looked  wistfully,  inquiringly  into  her 
&ce,  **  I  have  come  to  hear  what  the  trouble  is  ! " 

"  Oh  !  thank  Heaven  it  is  not  pressing  ncnv.  I  am  dying  to 
hear  what  good  fortune  has  brought  you  back,  Dick.  My  troubles 
will  keep  till  to-morrow ;  tell  me  all  about  yourself." 

"  I  will,  Marge !  How  heavenly  it  is  to  be  here  with  you,  and 
what  a  nice  pretty  room  !  But  you  are  not  looking  as  bright  as  I 
hoped  to  find  you." 

**  I  feel  all  right  now,"  said  Marjory,  but  her  lips  quivered  and 
her  eyes  grew  moist.  Dick  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  put  his  arm 
round  her,  pressing  her  to  him  for  a  moment,  then  with  a  slight 
sigh  he  let  ner  go  and  began  his  story.  "  Your  letter  must  have 
reached  Fleury  just  after  I  left,  and  as  Lord  Beaulieu  was  away, 
no  one  thought  of  forwarding  it.  It  is  not  a  week  since  it  reached 
me.  I  hurried  to  London,  because  Brand  thought  I  had  a  chance 
of  some  work  from  Jervis — ^you  remember,  the  architect  at  Beau- 
lieu  ?  When  I  saw  him  he  gave  me  a  rough  sketch  of  some 
almshouses  to  enlarge  and  finish.  You  may  imagine  how  glad  I 
was  to  find  they  were  to  be  built  by  a  benevolent  millionaire  at 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  there — "  he  pointed  to  the  window. 
"It  will  not  be  a  long  job,  but  I  oan  see  you  and  George  nearly 
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every  day,  for  I  am  to  be  clerk  of  the  works  and  architect  in  one. 
Of  course,  the  building  will  be  simple  enough,  still,  all  this  ex- 
perience helps  me  on," 

"  And  you  will  be  near  us  for  some  months  ?  "  cried  Marjory, 
her  voice  full  of  thanksgiving.  "  It  seems  too  good  news  to  be 
true.     How  will  Mr.  Brand  do  without  you  ?  " 

"  He  does  not  seem  inclined  to  do  without  me,"  returned  Dick 
smiling.  "  He  talks  of  coming  down  here  and  finding  some  place 
that  will  do  for  a  studio.  He  is  so  much  better,  he  says  he'll  try 
painting  again.  The  sunshine  and  life  altogether  in  the  south 
seems  to  have  stirred  his  artistic  soul.  He  made  a  number  of 
capital  studies,  and  he  is  going  to  paint  some  pictures  from  them. 
I  hope  he'll  be  able  to  find  what  he  wants,  for  I  feel  quite  lonely 
without  him..  It  will  do  him  good,  too,  to  have  a  talk  with  you. 
Marge  ;  he  is  awfully  down  at  times.  1  have  known  him  sit  for 
hours  and  not  open  his  lips,  looking  all  the  time  as  if  he  saw 
ghosts  rising  out  of  the  past.  Then  again  he  cheers  up,  and  is 
the  brightest  companion  in  the  world.  I  never  thought  I  should 
like  any  one  so  well." 

"  I  liked  him  so  much  too  that  dreadful  time  I  stayed  with  you. 
Oh,  Dick !  how  I  wish  I  could  blot  it  out !  " 

"  Try  not  to  think  of  it,  it  is  all  gone  by,"  he  replied,  looking 
kindly  at  her. 

"  I  wish  it  were,  but  it  is  not !  " 

"  Then  the  trouble  you  wanted  to  tell  me  is  about  that  un- 
fortunate business  ?  Now,  I  have  told  my  story,  let  me  have  yours. 
Marge." 

"  Not  now.  Greorge  \%dll  be  here  directly.  You  will  find  him  a 
good  deal  changed,  though  he  is  much  better,  thank  God !  and  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  ;  besides,  I  might  cry.  I  won't  if  I  can 
help  it,  but  I  am  a  greater  fool  then  I  used  to  be ;  more  easily 
frightened." 

"  That  will  not  do.  Marge ;  both  George  and  I  always  admired 
your  pluck  in  the  old  days." 

"  Oh,  Dick!  that  was  before  I  had  anything  to  hide." 

"It's  an  infernal  shame  that  secrecy  should  have  been  forced 
on  you ! "  he  burst  out.  "  You,  the  frankest,  truest  girl  in  the 
world." 

"  Well,  it  was  my  own  fault !  Had  I  been  true  to  my  convic- 
tions, 1  should  have  nothing  to  fear  now.  I  am  afraid  you  will 
despise  me,  but  I  have  never  had  the  courage,  the  heart,  to  tell 
George ! " 

"Despise  you!"  he  repeated  in  a  peculiar  tone,  and  then 
paused.  "  I  rather  think  it  is  as  well  you  did  not;  the  fewer  who 
share  your — I  mean,  o\vr  secret,  Marjory,  the  better ;  and  George 
would  only  fret.  Moreover,  he  might  let  it  out  some  day,  unin- 
tentionally." 

"  I  am  so  thankful  you  do  not  think  I  ought  to  tell  him,  it  is 
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quite  a  relief  to  my  mind.     Did  you  see  my  father  when  you  were 
in  lioudou  ?  *' 

"  No !  I  don*t  feel  it  is  exactly  honest  to  go  and  see  him.  If 
we  met,  I  should  speak  to  him  the  same  as  ever ;  but  he  ouqhi  to 
have  stood  by  me  when  my  mother  accused  me  so  cruelly,  so 
basely !  I  did  see  old  Cross,  though.  He  has  always  been  a  trump 
to  me.  He  thinks  and  observes  a  good  deal  for  such  a  dry 
methodical  chap.  He  is  greatly  interested  in  you  and  George. 
Does  your  father  ever  write  to  you  ?  " 

"  Scarcely  ever.  Sometimes  to  George ;  but  /  am  no  favourite. 
Oh,  here  is  George !  " 

The  start,  the  pause  of  delighted  surprise  and  recognition, 
then  the  hearty  prolonged  hand-shaking,  the  exclamations  and 
questions  which  ensued  can  be  readily  pictured.  The  simple 
homely  tea  and  supper,  set  forth  by  M aijory's  own  hands,  assisted 
intermittedly  by  her  brothers ;  the  eager  talk,  the  full  free  out- 
pouring of  experiences  since  last  they  had  met ;  behold !  it  was 
all  very  good. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  record  of  eating  is  considered  somewhat 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  story ;  eating  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  life,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  meal  in  company  with  those  you  love 
is  a  delight  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

Our  trio  enjoyed  theirs  immensely,  and  when  it  was  over,  set 
forth  together  to  reconnoitre  some  of  the  better  streets  near  the 
river,  where  Dick  hoped  to  find  rooms  for  partner  and  self,  as 
George  termed  him  and  Brand. 

The  joy  of  this  re-union  revived  Marjory's  drooping  spirits  and 
waning  courage.  Dick's  presence  brought  strength  and  safety 
with  it.  Nevertheless,  several  days  passed  before  Marjory  found 
an  opportunity  of  confiding  her  doubts  and  fears  to  him. 

He  was  only  able  to  join  his  brother  and  sister  at  tea  time,  when 
George  was  always  present.  Then,  the  first  Saturday  half-holiday 
after  his  arrival  was  devoted  to  Brand,  and  to  settling  his  be- 
longings in  the  quarters  they  had  chosen,  within  easy  reach  of  one 
of  the  steam  ferries,  which  landed  Dick  each  morning  within  a 
short  walk  of  his  work. 

The  next  day,  Brand  was  brought  to  call  upon  "  Miss  Acland," 
who  received  him  with  a  warm  welcome  that  delighted  the  kindly 
Bohemian. 

He  was  looking  sunburnt  and  well.  Marjory  observed  that  his 
step  was  firmer  and  more  elastic ;  his  head  more  erect. 

He  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself  with  his  three  young  friends, 
and  insisted  on  their  crossing  with  him  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  where  he  hired  a  carriage  with  reckless  generosity,  and  they 
enjoyed  a  drive  into  the  country,  finishing  with  tea  at  a  rustic 
inn. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"A   CONFESSION." 

Dick  Cranston  had  not  been  many  days  established  at  Dock- 
borough,  when  Miss  Rennie  found  it  convenient  to  make  another 
late  visit  to  her  friend  Marjory. 

The  hour  for  afternoon  tea  was  past,  and  Dick  had  just  come  in, 
intending  to  spend  the  evening  with  his  chums. 

"  Well,  Marjory  dear  ! "  kissing  her  affectionately,  "  you  see  I 
have  kept  away  a  long  time,  as  I  knew  you  would  be  too  much 
taken  up  with  your  brother  to  want  me." 

"Brother  or  no  brother,  I  am  always  delighted  to  see 
you." 

"Ah!  I  know  better!  Now  yoit  are  here,  she  does  not  want 
me.  Does  she,  Mr.  Cranston  ?  "  with  a  pretty  interrogative  bend 
of  the  head  and  coquettish  glance. 

"  I  don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  could  supply  your  place," 
replied  Dick,  with  an  easy  manner  and  ready  responsive  tone  that 
astonished  Marjory.  "  I  am  sure  your  society  must  have  done 
much  towards  making  my  sister  so  fond  of  Dockborough." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  like  it,"  replied  Miss  Rennie,  "after 
the  life  you  have  been  accustomed  to  abroad." 

"  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  life  you  imagine  I  lead,"  said  Dick 
laughing. 

"  Oh  !  a  very  gay  one,  I  daresay,  very  different  from  this  hum- 
drum place.  Then  French  ladies  are  so  lively  and  charming,  and 
different  from  us." 

"  Very  different  indeed  1  their  brilliant  dark  eyes  and  glossy 
black  hair  are  very  striking ;  but  somehow  I  began  to  weary 
for,"  glancing  at  her, "  the  golden  auburn  locks  and  soft  blue  eyes 
of  my  countrywomen." 

"  Ah !  that  is  all  very  fine,  but  I  suspect  you  have  left  your 
heart  behind  you,  Mr.  Cranston  ! " 

*'No,  I  assure  you,  I  always  keep  it  by  me  ready  for  present 
use!" 

"Dear  me!  what  an  inconstant  man  your  brother  must  be, 
Marjory." 

"  I  am  sure  he  is  constant  in  friendship,"  she  returned,  more 
earnestly  than  the  occasion  needed. 

"  In  friendship  !  perhaps  so ;  but  I  must  not  forget.  Mother 
sent  me  to  ask  if  you  would  come  and  help  us  on  Saturday.  We 
are  to  have  all  the  school  children  from  St.  Margaret's  schools  to 
tea  and  games.  We  always  give  them  a  feast,  poor  things ;  and 
I  hope  George  and  Mr.  Cranston  will  come  later." 

"  I  shall  go,  of  course,  and  with  pleasure.  When  shall  I  come  ?  " 
said  Marjory. 
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•   •*  Ob,  you  must  come  to  luncheon," 

"  Yea  mast  remember,  Saturday  is  a  busy  morning  with  me — 
this  piggie  has  to  go  to  market/' 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  Jack  will  be  in  town  with  the  pony  car- 
riage and  will  call  for  you.  It  will  be  an  awfully  tiresome  day. 
You  will  come,  will  you  not,  IVIr.  Cranston  ?  " 

"  You  are  very  good  toask me, Miss  Rennie,  but  I  fear  I  cannot 
have  the  pleasure  of  joining  you,  I  have  an  engagement  on  that 
day." 

"  Then  you  must  really  give  it  up,"  she  exclaimed,  and  there- 
upon plunged  into  a  very  prompt  flirtation  d  apropos  of  his  refusal 
and  her  own  insistence,  in  which  Dick  took  part  with  spirit.  Mar- 
jory was  quite  amazed  how  long  they  continued  to  talk  nonsense  ; 
at  last,  the  young  lady  with  many  tender  expressions  and  a  hug 
to  Marjory,  saw  fit  to  depart.  Dick  followed  her  down  stairs. 
They  must  have  continued  their  conversation  at  the  door,  for  it 
was  some  minutes  before  Maijory  heard  the  carriage  drive  away. 

"  Your  little  friend  is  an  arrant  flirt,"  said  Dick  laughing,  as 
he  threw  himself  on  the  sofa  when  he  returned,  "and  rather 
pretty,  with  her  red  hair  and  fair  skin." 

"  You  took  my  breath  away,  both  of  you,"  returned  Marjory. 
"I  had  Tio  idea  Mary  would  chatter  in  that  way  to  a 
stranger." 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  her,"  said  Dick  carelessly.  "  It's  just 
the  skittishness  of  a  filly." 

**  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  of  her  red  hair  when  she  was 
gone ;  you  called  it  golden  auburn  to  her  face." 

"  Oh,  I  was  talking  of  my  countrywomen  generally,"  and  though 
his  mouth  was  grave,  his  blue  eyes  smiled. 

"  Nonsense,  Dick,  you  coolly  looked  to  see  what  colour  her  hair 
was  before  you  spoke." 

The  culprit  made  no  reply,  he  seemed  lost  in  thought.  Marjory 
moved  to  and  fro,  folding  up  her  work  and  arranging  the 
room. 

"  I  wish,"  resumed  Dick,  "  she  had  not  asked  us  to  this  school 
feast.  It  cheats  me  out  of  another  half  holiday.  There  seems  a 
fate  against  our  having  that  confidential  talk  you  want.  I  am 
most  anxious  to  know  what  troubles  you.  Suppose  you  come  away 
with  me  on  Sunday  after  dinner  to  that  park  they  talk  of  up  the 
river." 

Yes,  to  Salisbury  Park,"  put  in  Marjory. 

There  is  a  tram,  I  think,  that  goes  by  the  gate,"  he  continued. 

George  is  going  off  somewhere  with  young  liennie,  and  shall  we 
ask  Brand  to  come  in,  in  the  evening  ?  " 

**  Oh  yes,  do  !  I  shall  enjoy  a  stroll  in  the  park  with  you,  for  I 
am  longing  to  tell  you  everything." 

With  a  sigh,  Marjory  sat  down  beside  him,  and  leant  her  head 
against  his  shoulder  with  sisterly  familiarity,  but  Dick  soon  drew 
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gently  away,  rose  and  went  to  look  out  of  the  window.  Marjory 
looked  a  little  surprised,  but  accounted  for  his  unsympathetic 
movement  by  reflecting  that  boytf  were  averse  to  be  petted,  only 
Creorge  was  ready  enough  to  let  her  cuddle  him — ^then  he  had 
been  ill  and  weak.  George  coming  in  just  then,  and  delaring 
himself  ravenously  hungry,  she  thought  no  more  of  Dick's  pecu- 
liarities, and  he  refused  to  stay,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  promised 
Brand  to  return  to  dinner. 

Sunday  was  all  that  could  be  wished  in  the  way  of  weather, 
bright,  pleasantly  warm,  with  something  of  invigorating  crispness 
in  the  air.  Though  much  fatigued  by  her  exertions  the  previous 
day  in  aid  of  her  friend,  Marjory  prepared  with  some  care  and 
great  pleasure  for  her  expedition  with  Dick.  She  was  a  little 
anxious  to  ask  if  anything  had  happened  to  worry  him,  for  she 
fancied  she  had  observed  a  subtle  change' in  him.  He  had  always 
been  grave,  but  now  he  was  often  absent  and  abrupt ;  there  was  a 
slight  sternness  in  his  expression  as  if  in  conflict  with  something, 
and  he  was  certainly  colder,  less  gently  sympathetic  to  herself. 
Nevertheless  he  was  her  best  and  dearest  friend,  and  she  would 
try  to  look  well-dressed  to  walk  out  with  him. 

George  had  started  early  with  his  friend,  who  was  to  drive  him 
in  the  dog-cart  to  a  pretty  village  some  miles  distance,  where  after 
service  (Mrs.  Rennie  liked  her  boys  to  go  to  church)  they  were  to 
lunch  with  the  vicar  and  take  a  long  ramble  through  the  fields 
and  woods. 

Marjory  was  quite  ready  to  start  when  Dick  came  for  her,  and 
while  she  drew  on  her  gloves  he  looked  at  her  from  head  to  foot, 
with  an  expression  which  induced  Marjory  to  say  with  a  saucy 
smile,  "  Do  I  look  nice,  Dick  ?     Fit  to  be  seen  with  ?" 

"  You  know  you  do,"  he  returned  grimly,  adding  with  one  of 
his  kindly  smiles  which  gave  such  sweetness  to  his  grave  face, 
"  You  know  I  am  always  proud  to  be  seen  with  my  smart  little 
sister ;  not  so  little  either — stand  here  before  me — ^your  head  is 
nearly  up  to  my  chin." 

"  Not  nearly !  I  am  afraid  I  have  none  of  the  dignity  of  height. 
Come,  it  is  almost  three  o'clock." 

Salisbury  Park  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Dockborough 
*'  upper  ten."  For  the  humbler  classes  it  lacked  tea-gardens  and 
small  taverns,  being  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  nearest  quarters 
inhabited  by  them.  It  was  a  comparative  solitude,  therefore, 
when  Marjory  and  Dick  descended  from  the  crowded  tram-car  and 
walked  leisurely  through  the  gates  into  the  pleasant  shade  of  the 
trees  and  on  over  the  soft  fragrant  grass,  to  a  seat  command- 
ing a  view  down  the  slope  below  them  to  the  wide  river,  its 
opposite  banks  clothed  with  woods  and  dotted  with  pretty  white 
villas.  A  boat  here  and  there  spread  its  canvas  wings  to  catch 
what  breeze  there  was. 

"  This  is  a  relief,"  said  Dick.     "  I  must  own,  though  I  have  no 
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pretensioxis   to  aristocratic  exclusiveness,  I  hate   to  be  crammed 
up  'with,  a  Iieap  of  Sunday  passengers.     That  fat  old  publican  sat 
upon  yon,  didn't  lie  ?  " 
*•  Yes,  rather.*' 

**  TYuB  is  a  nicer  place  than  I  expected,"  he  resumed.    ,"  I  wish 
1  oonld    spirit    you    away   to   Fleury,  Marge,  it  is  a  delicious 
spot." 

"You  were  sorry  to  leave  it?" 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  leave  it ;  beautiful  as  it  is,  I  could  not  live 
there.  It  would  be  merely  vegetating,  but  you  would  enjoy  a 
summer  there.  I  wish.  Marge,  you  had  a  little  more  beauty  and 
coloor  in  your  life !  Do  you  know,  I  used  to  feel  indignant  with 
myself  in  the  long  summer  evenings  for  having  all  that  loveliness 
about  me,  when  you  were  broiling  in  a  seaport  town.  You 
don't  know  how  I  used  to  long  for  you  when  I  rambled  about 
alone.' 

*•  Did  you  ?  "  said  Marjory.  "  Yes,  I  should  have  enjoyed  those 
rambles  oh,  so  much !  But,  Dick,  dear,  I  have  been  very  happy 
and  very  comfortable,  in  fact,  happier  than  I  ever  was  before,  until 
about  three  weeks  ago."  And  she  i)roceeded  to  give  him  an 
account  of  the  connection  between  Mrs.  Morrison  and  the  Kennies, 
and  the  shock  the  discovery  had  given  her.  "  In  truth  I  shall 
never  feel  safe  again,"  she  ended  with  a  sigh. 

**  It  is  very  curious,"  said  Dick,  who  had  listened  with  profound 
interest,  "and  exceedingly  embarrassing.  Your  best  plan,  no 
doubt,  would  be  to  tell  your  story  to  Mrs.  Rennie  before  any  one 
else  had  a  chance  of  doing  so,  but  certainly  not  until  absolutely 
necessary.  It  was  an  awful  piece  of  ill  luck  your  falling  in  with 
EDis." 

"  But  is  it  not  extraordinary  his  taking  a  fancy  to  me  ?  "  ob- 
served Marjory  meditatively ;  "  a  clever  man  of  the  world  who 
had  seen  so  much." 

Dick  looked  at  her  with  a  slight  smile.  "  Perhaps  it  was,"  he 
said  slowly.  "  There  is  no  accounting  for  such  things,  however ; 
anyhow  it  was  a  misfortune  for  you.  The  cruellest  j^art  of  all  is 
that  the  fear  of  such  a  story  (which  sounds  much  worse  than  it 
really  is)  becoming  known  will  destroy  the  sense  of  security — the 
self-reliance  without  which  life  is  scarce  worth  having.  Try, 
Maijory,  to  put  this  fear  out  of  your  thoughts ;  all  the  thinking 
on  earth  will  not  help  you.  No  one  who  hiowa  you  will  ever 
believe  that  you  were  not  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
Unless    this    Morrison    woman    finds    you    here,  you   are   safe 

enough.*' 

"But  nothing  can  lift  the  consciousness  of  what  I  have  done 
bom  my  own  heart ! "  said  Maijory  sadly. 

**  Marge,''  cried  Dick,  with  intense  feeling,  and  grasping  her 
hand  tightly,  '*  I  would  forfeit  years  of  my  life  if  I  could  blot  out 
that  miserable  episode  from  yours.     Keep  up  your  courage,  my 
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darling.  It  is  too  bad  tbat  your  life  should  be  blighted  by  the 
misconduct  of  others.  Always  remember  that  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  help  you,  because  you  are  as  dear  to  me  as  if  you  were  my 

own sister,  and  because  I  must  atone  as  far  as  I  can  for  the 

trouble  my  mother  has  brought  upon  you." 

"  Oh,  Dick,  I  fear  nothing  when  you  are  with  me,"  she  exclaimed 
with  quivering  lips  and  unsteady  accents.  She  had  never  seen 
him  so  moved  before,  and  she  thought  no  music  had  ever  sounded 
so  sweet  as  the  rich,  deep  tones  of  his  voice.  She  was  conscious 
of  a  double  impulse — one  to  throw  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
another  imperatively  forbidding  such  an  action,  which  reduced  her 
to  laying  her  other  hand  almost  timidly  over  his. 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  always,  then,"  he  said  dreamily, 
while  his  grasp  gradually  relaxed ;  and  after  a  pause  he  resumed, 
**  These  Morrisons  may  never  come  here  after  all,  at  least  during 
your  stay." 

"  But,  Dick,  where  else  can  I  go  ?  It  is  quite  impossible  I  can 
live  at  home.     I  hope  always  to  be  with  George." 

"  I  should  almost  prefer  your  being  with  Mrs.  Carteret.  You 
would  be  better  off." 

•*  Away  from  George  and  yourself.  That  would  not  make  me 
happy !  Then  I  should  have  to  see  Mr.  Ellis,  and  I  dread  him. 
Oh,  I  do  dread  him ! " 

"  Tell  me,  Marge,"  said  Dick,  with  sudden  animation,  **  how  is 
it  that  you  did  not  take  ^«rfancy  to  that  fellow  ?  He  has,  I  sup- 
pose, what  are  called  charming  manners,  and  is  certainly  distin- 
guished looking." 

"I  sometimes  wonder  I  did  not!"  said  Marjory,  with  frank 
simplicity.  "  He  talked  delightfully,  and  really  seemed  very 
fond  of  me ;  but  I  was  indignant  with  him  at  first,  and  never 
quite  got  over  it.  Still,  Dick,  if  he  had  been  ready  to  ask  my 
father's  consent  and  marry  openly  I  should  have  married  him, 
and  perhaps  grown  fond  of  him  by  this  time." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Dick  contemptuously.  "  Women  seem  able 
to  get  fond  of  anything ! " 

"  Do  not  be  unreasonable,"  returned  Marjory.  "  If  Mr.  Ellis 
had  been  my  husband  and  taken  me  before  the  world,  I  should 
have  been  grateful  to  him,  and  gratitude  counts  for  a  great 
deal." 

"Gratitude,"  growled  Dick.  "You  do  not  owe  him  much 
gratitude  now."  He  rose ;  and  Marjory  asking.  "  Why  are  you 
cross?"  (to  which  question  she  got  no  answer)  followed  his 
example.  They  walked  on  slowly  for  some  time  in  silence, 
then  Dick  said,  in  a  slightly  embarrassed  tone,  "There  is  one 
matter  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about.  Marge,  though  you  may  be 
oflfended." 

"  What  is  it,  Dick  ? "  asked  Marjory,  changing  colour,  and  so 
visibly  disturbed  that  his  eyes  grew  soft  and  compassionate. 
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*'  Your  nerves  are  not  what  they  were,*  he  said ;  "  or  perhaps," 
witli  a  change  of  ezpressioDy  ^'conscience  makes  a  coward  of 
yon?'' 

**  No,  it  does  not.*' 

"WeU,"  he  resumed  with  an  effort,  "  I  wish  you  would  not  let 

tYiat  Captain  Rennie  hang  about  you  as  he  did  yesterday.    You 

ar&  a  bit  of  a  coquette.     I  suppose  you  cannot  help  it ;  for  I 

suspect  yon  do  not  care  a  rap  for  him,  but  it  would  make  all  sorts 

of  unpleasantness,  and  I  do  not  think  he  is  worth  that." 

**Ciptain  Rennie  hang  about  me!"  repeated  Marjory  in  the 
blankest  amazement.  **Why,  Dick,  you  are  crazy  to  think  of 
such  nonsense.  He  was  obliged  to  he]p  me  at  tea  and  in  the 
games.  He  could  not  help  it.  He  is  good  natured,  as  the  whole 
family  are,  but  he  is  only  just  not  bored  with  me." 

**1  am  sure  you  think  so.  Marge,  or  you  would  not  say  it;  but 
I  could  have  pitched  him  into  that  fish-pond  near  the  swings  with 
pleasure !  He  would  not  let  any  one  have  a  chance  of  speaking 
to  you." 

**  And  I  am  sure  you  did  not  care  to  speak  to  me.  You  were 
far  too  much  taken  up  with  his  sister  to  think  of  your  own," 
returned  Marjory  tartly. 

'*  I  was  not  taken  up  with  any  one ;  I  was  bored  to  death," 
said  Dick  gloomily. 

Maijory  had  coloured  up,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  as  of  yore ;  but 
suddenly  a  change  passed  over  her,  tears  dimmed  her  quick  glances, 
and,  slipping  her  arm  through  her  companion's,  she  said  gently, 
*•  Don't  quarrel  with  me,  Dick,  and  spoil  the  first  happy  hour  I 
have  had  for  three  long  weeks.  As  to  Captain  Rennie,  I  shall 
not  see  him  again  probably  before  he  goes  away.  If  you  only  saw 
him  a  little  oftener  you  would  acknowledge  that  he  is  just  civil  to 
me  for  his  sister's  sake,  no  more." 

"  Quarrel  with  you.  Marge !  God  knows,  I  don't  want  that ! 
Perhaps  I  was  wrong.  I  think  my  temper  is  not  as  good  as  it 
used  to  be." 

*'  Nonsense,  Dick !  But  I  fancy  you  are  not  as  happy  as  you 
were!  There  is  something — I  do  not  know  what— of  sadness 
about  you.  If  you  have  any  trouble,  dear,  will  you  not  tell 
me?" 

"  I  have  none  I  care — I  mean  I  have  none  to  tell  you,  Marge," 
and  he  pressed  her  hand  close  to  his  side.  ^'  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  getting  on  far  better  than  I  could  have  hoped.  If  I  could  see 
you  clear  of  Ellis  I  should  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for."  But 
he  sighed  as  he  said  it.  '*  Come,  I  think  we  had  better  turn  our 
iaces  homewards.     Brand  will  be  waiting  for  us." 

They  quickened  their  pace,  and  soon  fell  into  pleasant  dis- 
course. Marjory  was  surprised  to  perceive  how  old  Dick  seemed 
to  have  become  since  they  had  last  met,  or  rather  how  mature. 
He  appeared  to  have  thought  and  observed  much,  and  his  descrip- 
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tions  of  what  he  had  seen  were  vivid  and  graphic.  Then,  his 
earnestness  was  infinitely  delightful  to  Marjory's  warm,  sincere 
nature.  How  different  from  the  cynicism  which  tinged  every- 
thing Mr.  Ellis  said — even  his  love-making. 

When  they  reached  home  it  was  already  dusk,  and  Marjory 
quickly  lit  the  lamp,  expecting  every  moment  that  Brand  would 
make  his  appearance.  She  removed  her  hat  and  hastily  arranged 
her  hair.  Eetuming  to  the  sitting  room,  she  found  Dick  still 
alone,  standing  by  the  open  window  gazing  at  the  river,  across 
which  the  light  of  a  fine  harvest  moon  made  a  broad  streak  of 
rippled  silver,  apparently  in  deep  thought.  **  Mr.  Brand  is  late," 
said  Marjory,  placing  a  bowl  of  flowers  on  the  tea  table,  which 
was  already  laid. 

"  Yes,  but  he  will  be  here  presently ;  he  likes  to  come." 

"  And  I  like  to  have  him."  Dick  drew  a  chair  to  the  table, 
and  picking  up  a  folded  newspaper  which  had  fallen  on  the  floor, 
said,  "  Brand  sent  you  this,  but  I  forgot  to  give  it  to  you  before 
we  went  out.  There  is  a  review  of  some  new  books  he  thought 
you  would  like  to  see." 

"  Thank  you.  I  will  read  it  while  I  am  waiting  for  Greorge. 
Dick,"  she  resumed,  sitting  down  on  the  sofa  facing  him,  the 
lamp  light  falling  on  her  pretty  bright  brown  hair,  her  speaking 
eyes  and  face,  wheie  air  and  motion  had  brought  a  soft  rich 
colour.  "  Dick,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  told  you  what  Mr.  Ellis 
threatened  the  last  time  I  saw  him." 

"  No ;  you  told  me  you  saw  him,  that  was  all." 

**He  warned  me  never  to  love  any  man,  for  he  would  tell 
whoever  I  was  going  to  marry  that  I  had  gone  away  with  him." 
She  blushed  crimson,  thinking  of  the  exact  words  Ellis  had 
used. 

"  He  is  an  unmanly  scoundrel,"  exclaimed  Dick  angrily ;  "  and 
no  man  worthy  of  you  would  heed  him." 

"  I  shall  never  put  any  man  to  the  test,  Dick  ;  so  you  may  be 
sure  I  will  never  *  flirt '  with  any  one.  I  renounce  such  ideas. 
It  would  be  toa  humiliating  to  make  a  confession,  and  I  never 
could  deceive  any  man." 

"  Ah !  Marge,  stay  till  you  fall  in  love.  You  do  not  know  how 
hard,  how  bitter  it  is  to  give  up  any  one  that  you  love  passion- 
ately.    It  would  break  your  tender  little  heart.  Marge." 

"  But,  Dick,"  in  much  surprise,  **  how  do  you  know,  you  never 
were  in  love  ?  "  ending  in  an  acute  tone  of  inquiry. 

Dick  did  not  answer  immediately.  The  colour  came  slowly  to 
his  sunburnt  cheek,  and  a  dreamy  look  to  his  grave  blue  eyes. 

"  Yes!  Marge,"  he  replied  in  a  low  voice,  "I  have  been  in  love 
— I  am  in  love,  as  I  trust  you  never  will  be." 

"  Really  and  truly,  Dick  ?  Does  it  make  you  unhappy  ?  Does 
alie  not  love  you?  Oh!  Dick,  if  she  knew  what  a  dear,  kind, 
true-hearted  fellow  you  are,  she  would  love  you." 
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**  Well,  Marge,  I  cannot  tell  you  more  than  this,  that  she  is  so 

twined  roand  my  heart  that,  although  I  would  give — oh !  I  don't 

know  what — to  feel  differently  towards  her ;  though  I  have  striven 

against  myself  with  all  my  force,  I  grow  more  passionately  fond 

oi  her  e^ery  day." 

He  leant  his  arm  on  the  table  and  shaded  his  face  with  his 
hand.    Marjory  was  silent  and  even  awestruck  at  this  outburst. 
An  odd  sense  of  pain  oppressed  her. 

"Why  will  you  not  confide  in  me  as  I  do  in  you?"  she  asked 
tremulously. 

"It  is  quite  different,"  murmured  Dick. 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  you.  I  wish  I  could  make  everything 
happy  and  smooth  for  you,"  said  Maijory,  tenderly  coming  over 
and  laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  He  made  no  reply.  "  Just 
tell  me  one  thing.    Is  she  very  pretty  ?  " 

"  To  me.     Yes." 

"  And  is  she  fair  or  dark  ?  " 

'*  Oh !  dark.     Big  black  eyes  and  shining  black  hair." 

"  Then  she  is  a  Frenchwoman ! "  exclaimed  Marjory,  in  a  some- 
what disappointed  tone. 

*'I  will  not  answer  another  question,"  said  Dick  resolutely, 
**  I  never  intended  to  say  so  much.  I  slipped  into  it  somehow. 
Never  remind  me  of  it  again.  There  is  nothing  but  pain  in 
thinking  of  a  woman  one  cannot  marry." 

^  I  will  not,  then,"  said  Marjory  humbly,  while  she  thought : 
Can  he  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  married  woman  ?  It  would 
be  too  dreadful !  "  But  if  I  may  not  speak  any  more,  I  want 
you  to  remember  that  I  feel  for  you  as  you  do  for  me,  dear 
brother."    And  she  kissed  him  lightly  on  the  brow. 

Dick  pressed  her  hand  hard,  but  did  not  reply  for  a  moment. 
**  Thank  you.  Marge,"  he  said  at  last.  "  We  will  never  speak  of 
this  again." 

Marjory,  who  was  greatly  disturbed  by  this  confession,  now 
busied  herself  about  the  table,  and  presently  said:  '^Do  you 
think  Mr.  Brand  will  come  ?  " 

**  I  begin  to  think  not,"  returned  Dick,  looking  up  from  the 
paper  he  was  affecting  to  read.  "  I  hope  he  has  not  had  one  of 
nis  sudden  attacks.  He  suffers  terribly  from  neuralgia  at 
times." 

"  Then  I  will  make  tea.  If  he  comes  at  all  he  will  be  here  by 
the  time  it  is  ready."  As  she  spoke  the  sound  of  steps  and 
whistling  approached,  and  Creorge  came  in,  looking  as  if  he  had 
had  a  fiappy  day. 

"  Isn't  Mr.  Brand  come  yet  ?  "  he  asked.    "  Oh,  let  us  have  tea. 

We  had  rather  a  dusty  drive  back,  and  I  am  dying  for  a  cup.    We 

have  had  a  delightful  day.     The  vicar  is  a  jolly  old  fellow,  and 

told  us  some  capital  stories.    What  have  you  two  been  doing  with 

yourselves  ?  " 

n 
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An  isterchange  of  adventures  followed,  and  Dick  seemed  to 
grow  more  himself  while  chatting  with  his  chum. 

Marjory  was  glad  to  listen.  Indeed  G-eorge,  when  in  spirits,  as 
she  was  rejoiced  to  see  was  the  case,  did  not  ask  anything  more 
than  a  good  listener.  Not  being  able  to  fix  her  attention  on  what 
vras  being  said,  she  took  up  the  paper  to  find  the  notice  of  which 
Brand  spoke.  Her  eye,  however,  was  caught  by  the  column  said 
to  be  so  attractive  to  women — Births,  deaths,  marriages.  Sud- 
denly she  uttered  an  exclamation,  ^^  Oh !  Dick,  I  am  so  sorry. 
That  dear,  pretty  baby  is  dead.  What  a  blow  to  the  poor 
mother;"  and  she  read:  "*0n  the  20th  inst.  at  Eastbourne,  of 
diphtheria,  Edward  Reginald  Cranston  Maynard,  only  son  of 
the  late  Reginald  Maynard,  and  grandson  of  Edward  Cranston 
Maynard,  of  Leighton  Abbot,  aged  eighteen  months.' " 

"  It  will  kill  the  old  man !  "  cried  Dick.  **  I  am  sorry  for  this. 
Lord  Beaulieu  will  feel  it  too !  He  was  hoping  his  sister  would 
go  and  stay  with  him  at  Fleury,  and  bring  the  boy  later  on. 
Such  a  fine,  healthy  little  chap.     Brand  will  be  quite  cut  up." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  BEGIMKING  OF  THE  END. 

The  day  following  this  memorable  Sunday,  Mrs.  Acland  had  a  busy 
afternoon,  shopping  and  preparing  for  the  annual  exodus  of  the 
family  to  the  sea-side.  She  returned  somewhat  fatigued  and 
ordered  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  thin  bread  and  butter  to  be  brought 
to  her  in  the  dining-room.  While  sipping  this  refreshment,  she 
reflected  with  some  satisfaction  on  the  course  matters  had  taken 
since  the  same  period  last  year.  Three  times  had  that  unman- 
ageable Marjory  come  back  on  her  hands  and  three  times  she  had 
got  rid  of  her — certainly  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  on  her 
(Mrs.  Acland's)  side.  It  was  right  and  natural  that  Marjory 
should  reside  with  her  brother  and  take  care  of  him — it  accounted 
for  her  absence  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  True,  Mr. 
Acland  had  to  send  the  tiresome  girl  a  small  sum  quarterly,  but 
after  all,  they  were  cheaply  rid  of  both  stepson  and  daughter. 
Then  neither  had  asked  for  any  addition  to  their  scanty  allowance. 
Mrs.  Acland  made  tolerably  sure  that,  for  the  future,  she  held  her 
husband  and  his  belongings  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand.  She  was 
succeeding  in  society,  too ;  several  heads  of  distinguished  families 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  called  upon  her,  and  she  meditated 
giving  some  select  dinners  on  her  return  to  town.  "  Yes,"  she 
thought,  "  I  have  not  done  badly,  considering  all  the " 

"  If  you  please,  'm,"  said  the  housemaid,  entering  with  a  salver 
on  which  lay  a  letter,  **  will  you  see  the  gentleman  ?  " 

Mrs.  Acland  took  the  letter,  opened,  glanced  at  it  and  grew 
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somewhat  white,  then  catching  a  surprised  look  in  her  servant's 
eyes,  she  said  haughtily : 

**  Another  of  these  endless  petitions ;  why  did  you  let  the  man 

"  He  called  before,  'm,  and  made  particular  inquiries  when  you 
would  be  in.     I  thought  he  was  a  gentleman." 

**  Well,  as  you  fiave  let  him  in,  I  must  see  him,"  returned  her 
mistress,  crushing  up  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  as  the  girl  left 
the  room  she  carefully  dropped  it  into  a  glowing  cavity  in  the 
fire.     The  next  moment  Brand  stood  before  her. 

"  I  thought,"  she  said  harshly,  "  you  promised  never  to  seek  me 
again." 

"  I  did "  he  paused,even  by  the  half  light  of  a  rapidly-closing 

day  she  saw  that  he  was  deadly  pale,  *^  and  I  intended  to  keep  my 
word.  Circumstances  have  changed,  and  I  am  compelled  to  take 
counsel  with  you.  For  your  own  sake  see  me  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  leave  time  and  place  to  you.  I  dare  not  write  lest  I  betray  you. 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  wish  to  injure  you." 

They  both  remained  standing ;  both  spoke  low  and  hurriedly. 

**  I  am  going  out  of  town  the  day  after  to-morrow  and  I  do  not 
see  how  I  can  manage  it."  She  had  dropped  her  harsh  resentful 
tone,  as  if  struck  by  the  urgency  of  his. 

^  You  can  manage  anything  if  you  choose ;  promise  to  do 
it  and  I  will  wait  your  time,  but  the  sooner  the  better  for 
yourself." 

"  Where  are  you  staying  ?  " 

**  At  the  Euston  Hotel." 

'^  Change  to  Charing  Cross  and  I  will  try  to  manage  an  inter- 
view, but  on  no  account  write  to  me  or  call  again." 

''  I  will  do  as  you  desire,  but  our  consultation  cannot  be  got 
over  in  a  few  minutes." 

**  Very  well,  now  go.  I  will  ring  for  the  servant  to  let  you  out ; 
stay  till  she  comes."  She  rang,  and  as  the  door  opened  said^ 
calmly  and  loftily,  *'  It  is  quite  impossible  to  sabscribe  to  every- 
thing, and  Mr.  Acland  does  much  in  the  parish  ;  it  is  therefore 
useless  to  apply  to  him.  I  wish  you  good-day.  The  door,  Jane," 
and  Brand  was  ushered  out. 

As  Jane  observed  to  cook  on  her  return  to  the  kitchen  tea- 
table,  "  Missus  makes  short  work  of  such  gentry." 

When  she  was  alone  Mrs.  Acland  leant  her  arm  on  the  mantel- 
piece and  pressed  her  hand  against  her  brow.  *'  Wha,i  can  it  be  ?  " 
she  murmured.  "  What  can  it  be  ?  Not  money  ?  He  was,  and 
probably  is,  a  weak  fool,  but  he  would  never  press  me  for  money 
as  that — that  villain  Blake  did;  nor  would  he  injure  me,  I  really 
believe  he  would  not.  But  there  is  something  wrong,  some 
danger  to  us  both !  Why  am  I  tormented  when  I  am  leading  so 
irreproachable  a  life  ?  I  make  husband  and  children  happy  and 
comfortable.     I  have  turned    many  a  dangerous  comer,  why 
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shoald  this  be  worse  than  anything  in  the  pist  ?  Yet  I  feel  it  is, 
my  heart  tnms  cold."  She  went  to  the  cellarette,  took  out  brandy 
and  a  wine  glass,  then  she  paused,  looking  at  them  with  a  curious 
expression,  half  fierce,  half  frightened.  "  No !  "  she  said  aloud, 
"  No  !  If  I  begin  that  it  is  all  over  with  me  ! "  and  she  replaced 
them. 

The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  chimed  the  half  hour.  "  I  must 
not  idle  here,"  she  thought,  and  rang  for  the  parlour-maid.  "  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Cross  may  dine  here,  so  put  another 
place  at  table,"  and  she  went  away  to  her  own  room. 

An  hour  later  she  sat  in  the  snug  study,  well  and  carefully 
dressed,  with  a  calm  face  and  air  of  repose,  her  pretty  children  at 
either  side  looking  at  a  book  of  pictures  which  she  held  open  on 
her  knee.  It  was  a  pretty  homelike  group  to  greet  Mr.  Cross's 
eyes  when  he  entered  soon  after.  But  tho&e  small  quiet  optics 
of  his  had  been  considerably  opened  of  late,  and  Mrs.  Acland's 
*^  groupings  "  had  less  effect  than  formerly.  His  dry  immovable 
manner  gave  no  clue  to  his  condition  of  mind,  but  from  the  day 
when  Dick,  burning  with  indignation,  pierced  by  the  sting  of 
finding  in  his  mother  his  bitterest  foe,  told  his  wrongs  and  sorrows 
to  the  cautious  bachelor,  Mrs.  Acland  for  ever  forfeited  her  place 
in  the  estimation  of  her  husband's  partner. 

He  was  greeted  as  warmly  as  ever,  the  children  were  presented, 
t  he  best  chair  drawn  forward  for  him,  the  choicest  morsels  heaped 
on  his  plate. 

Conversation  was  scanty  and  intermittent  till  the  servants  left 
the  room  and  Mr.  Cross  had  been  helped  to  number  one  of  the 
two  glasses  of  port  he  always  enjoyed,  but  never  exceeded,  after 
dinner.  Mrs.  Acland  had  mentioned,  as  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  that 
she  received  very  satisfactory  accounts  from  George  and  Marjory ; 
the  former  was  greatly  improved  in  health,  which  he  certainly 
would  not  have  been  had  he  not  had  his  sister's  care,  and  that  both 
were  the  constant  and  favoured  guests  of  those  excellent  people 
the  Rennies. 

"That's  well,"  returned  Mr.  Cross;  "perhaps  it's  better  for 
Marjory  to  be  there  than  here." 

**  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Acland  seriously,  "  it  is  Marjory's  duty  to 
be  with  her  brother." 

"  I  suppose  you  never  hear  anything  of  Dick  ?  " 

"  Never,"  replied  Mrs.  Acland  sadly.  "  That  poor  boy  has  been 
a  terrible  trial  to  me.  Because  in  my  distraction  and  distress — 
when  appearances  were  so  much  against  him — knowing  the 
tendencies  he  might  have  inherited,  I  implored  him  if  he  were 
guilty  to  confess,  he  assumed  that  I  accused  him,  and  spoke  most 
improperly  to  Mr.  Acland,  most  ungratefully,  then  he  left  the 
house "  she  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  A  very  unfortunate  business, "  returned  Mr.  Gross.  "  He 
generally  looks  in  on  me  when  he  happens  to  be  in  London ;  he 
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knows  I  never  suspected  him.  He  has  been  rather  lucky — his 
education  has  told.  Jervis,  the  well-known  architect,  noticed 
him  when  he  was  helping  the  clerk  of  the  works  at  Lord  Beau- 
lieu's,  and  so  he  has  got  on.  He  was  over  in  France  doing  some 
alterations  for  Lord  Beaulieu,  and  paid  me  a  visit  a  little  time  ago 
when  he  was  on  his  way  to  another  job  in  the  north." 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Acland.  "  I 
wish  he  had  a  little  more  sense  of  duty  to  me— of  gratitude  to 
the  generous  man  who  adopted  him "  she  again  put  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes. 

Mr.  Cross  coughed,  he  had  a  short,  dry  cough  occasionally,  and 
sipped  his  wine,  then  he  changed  the  conversation. 

**  I  have  been  trying  to  persuade  your  husband  to  bestow  next 
SatAirday  afternoon  and  Sunday  on  me,  instead  of  going  to  you  at 
Folkestone.     There's  a  pretty  little  property  to   be   sold   near 

,  which  I  have  some  thoughts  of  buying;   I  should  like 

Acland^s  opinion  of  it." 

"  I  am  sure  he  would  be  most  happy  to  be  of  any  use  to  you, 
Mr.  Crossy  and  for  my  own  part,*  though  I  rather  grudge  a  Sunday 
out  of  tkie  few  we  shall  have  by  the  sea,  I  will  be  generous  and 
give  hixsQ  up  to  you,  especially  as  you  are  going  to  take  him  into 
the  coa.ntry,"  said  Mrs.  Acland  blandly,  with  a  gracious  deliberate 
smile. 

*^  Thank  you.  Then,  Acland,  we  might  leave  the  office  early, 
and  catch  the  one  o'clock  train  at  Waterloo.  It  is  only  an  hour 
to  Thirlmere  and  you  are  completely  in  the  country,  with  as 
pretty  a  trout  stream  running  through  it  as  you  could  wish 
to  see." 

"  Very  well,  I  am  at  your  disposal.  And  perhaps  as  there  is 
not  much  doing  just  now,  I  could  spend  the  week  after  next 
with  Mrs.  Acland  at  the  sea-side." 

^'I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not,"  was  the  compliant 
reply. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cross,  you  are  evidently  ready  to  make  pay- 
ment in  full,"  and  with  a  dignified  bend  of  the  head  she  retired 
to  the  comfortable  study,  to  think  hard  how  she  should  best  take 
advantage  of  this  fresh  instance  that  fortune  had  not  deserted 
her.  Mr.  Acland's  absence  would  give  her  the  opportunity  she 
needed  ;  now  to  plan  a  pat<nt  necessity  for  coming  up  to  town  on 
Saturday. 

To  Marjory  the  day  marked  by  these  events  at  Falkland  Ter- 
race was  also  troubled.  She  had  had  a  sleepless  night.  Dick's 
confession  of  the  evening  before  had  produced  an  extraordinary 
and  painful  effect  upon  her.  She  could  scarcely  understand  it  her- 
self. She  knew  it  was  but  natural,  as  Ellis  had  pointed  out,  that 
both  her  brothers  should,  like  other  young  men,  faU  in  love,  marry. 
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and  cease  to  consider  her  of  the  same  importance  to  them  as  she 
now  wasy  but  did  not  anticipate  the  change  would  be  so  bitter.  To 
think  that  Dick — ^who  was  so  particularly  sympathetic,  who  seemed 
to  understand  her  a  great  deal  better  than  George — Dick,  who 
appeared  to  like  her  the  better  because  he  had  forgiven  her  so 
much,  should  be  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  another  woman,  was 
more  than  she  could  bear.  In  future  if  he  showed  her  kindness 
and  consideration  it  would  be  from  pity  and  a  sense  of  duty,  not 
from  the  real  preference  for  her  company,  the  pleasure  in  her 
presence  he  used  to  have.  How  cruel  the  loss,  no  words  could 
ever  express  I  All  his  tenderness,  all  the  indescribable  gentleness 
of  his  strength,  the  quiet  watchful  affection  which  made  itself 
more  felt  than  seen,  would  be  drawn  away  to  that  brilliant 
French  woman  (she  must  be  French),  with  big  black  eyes;  of 
course,  being  totally  different  from  himself,  would  be  an  additional 
attraction.  But  why  did  she  make  him  unhappy?  Marjory 
could  never  forgive  her  for  that^  never !  Perhaps  it  was  not  her 
fault.  Dick  seemed  xmhappy ;  yes,  he  was  quite  unhappy ;  per- 
haps cruel  parents  intervened  ?  It  was  not  likely,  thought  Mar- 
jory, as  the  tears  she  could  not  restrain  flowed  freely  under  the 
safe  shadow  of  the  silent  night,  it  was  not  likely  any  girl  would 
be  scornful  to  a  man  like  Dick,  and  his  image  rose  before  her,  so 
handsome,  so  unconscious  of  his  own  good  looks,  so  distinct  with 
the  quiet  dignity  of  strength — strength  even  more  of  character 
than  physical  power — how  could  she  refuse  him  ?  And  with  this 
question  flashed  another,  which  seemed  to  rend  her  soul  as  with 
a  torturing  rack  of  shame  and  agony.  Had  Dick  asked  her^  would 
any  power  on  earth  have  kept  her  from  saying  yes  ?  Then  the 
terrible  truth  broke  on  her,  as  in  a  blaze  of  light,  that  she  loved 
this  man,  whom  she  considered  her  brother,  who  treated  her  as  a 
sister,  with  all  the  warmth  a  husband  could  desire. 

It  was  a  fearful  shock.  How  she  shrank  from  herself,  how  she 
prayed  that  Dick  might  never  discover  the  disgraceful  truth,  how 
sternly  she  resolved  to  stamp  out  her  guilty  affection  and  destroy 
it !  Was  she  not  unfortunate  ?  Oh !  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  married  Ellis  and  escaped  the  pain,  the  horror  of  this 
discovery.  Yet,  no!  she  was  too  loyal  to  be  fiilse  to  her  own 
hidden  love ;  no  man  should  ever  call  her  wife,  as  her  beloved,  the 
lord  of  her  heart,  was  forbidden  to  her. 

Morning  found  her  pale  and  exhausted,  but  she  started  up  re- 
solved to  lose  no  time  in  beginning  to  fight  the  good  fight  which 
lay  before  her,  with  the  con viction  that  no  change  could  ever  come 
to  her  present  condition  of  heart  and  mind  which  the  young  enter- 
tain. She  determined  to  give  her  future  life  to  her  brothers — 
yes,  she  would  compel  herself  to  look  on  Dick  only  as  a  brother, 
and  time,  reflection,  work  would  restore  her  to  her  senses.  Thank 
heaven,  it  would  be  quite  evening  before  Dick  could  come,  and 
perhaps  he  would  not  even  then. 
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Why,  Marge,  have  you  seen  a  ghost  ?  **  asked  George  at  their 
early  breakfast,  **  you  look  like  one." 
**  No,  I  liave  lain  awake  thinking." 
"  Thinking  ?     What  about  ?  "* 

"  Oh !  1  have  plenty  of  things  to  think  of.  How  I  can  save 
two-and-sixpence  in  this  week's  housekeeping ;  of  when  my  father 
wiU  write  next ;  and  oh !  of  that  poor  Mrs.  Maynard  and  the  dear 
little  baby." 

"Well,  I  wish  you  would  not,  you  trouble  too  much  about 
other  people.  Look  here.  Marge,  here  is  a  note  from  Miss  Rennie, 
I  forgot  to  give  it  to  you  last  night.  They  are  going  to  see  the 
D'Oyley  Carte  Company  to-morrow  night  and  have  a  place  for  you. 
I  shall  ask  Dick  to  come  with  me  to  the  gallery." 

'^  How  good  Mrs.  Bennie  is,"  said  Marjory  languidly,  when  she 
had  read  the  note. 

"  Don't  you  care  to  go  ?  "  asked  George,  opening  his  eyes. 

**  Yes,  of  course  I  do.  Mary  is  coming  in  to-day,  and  I  am  to 
go  shopping  with  her." 

"  She  lives  in  the  shops,  I  think ;  but  what  a  pretty  girl  she  is. 
If  1  wasn't  a  poor  maimed,  penniless  chap,  I'd  go  in  for  Mary 
Rennie." 

"  Oh  !  George,  you  are  worth  a  dozen  of  her.  Why  must  every 
one  fall  in  love  ?  I  am  sure  it  must  be  more  a  worry  than  a  pleasure. 
>Iake  up  your  mind  to  be  an  old  bachelor,  and  you  and  I  will 
take  care  of  each  other  all  our  days." 

"  What  has  gone  wrong  with  you,  Marge,"  cried  George  laugh- 
ing* "  yott  are  the  last  girl  to  preach  so  dreary  a  doctrine.  You 
will  be  leaving  me  some  day,  and  then  I  will  have  to  shift  for  my- 
self; anyhow,  you  look  after  me  now,  so  I  wish  you  would  see 
to  the  coat  I  wore  yesterday,  it  caught  on  something  as  I  got 
down  from  the  dog-cart,  and  the  lining  is  torn.  It  is  my  best 
go-to-meeting  garment  and  must  last  an  indefinite  time.  Please 
mend  it  before  next  'Sawbath,'  as  our  worthy  principal  calls 
it." 

"  Very  well,  George.  I  wonder  what  became  of  Mr.  Brand,  last 
night  ?  " 

**  If  Dick  does  not  come  in  by  eight  o'clock,  I  will  go  down  to 
Iheir  place  and  ask." 

"  Yes,  do,"  returned  Marge,  who  was  brushing  his  hat.  "  There 
now,  go  dear,  it  is  nearly  half-past  eight." 

Having  got  rid  of  her  brother,  Marjory  proceeded  to  busy  her- 
self severely,  so  much  so,  that  by  noon  there  was  nothing  left  to 
do,  and  she  was  reduced  to  overhaul  George's  shirts,  which  were  iii 
excellent  order. 

It  was  quite  a  relief  when  Mary  Rennie  came,  and  they  went 

away  together  to  get  that  new  dress  which  Marjory  had  never  yet 

had  time  to  buy.     Then  they  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the 

expected  pleasure  of  seeing  "  Patience ; "  altogether,  Marjory  got 
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through  the  day  successfally,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  her 
dress  for  the  theatre  to  be  got  ready. 

G-eorge  went  after  eight  to  see  what  had  happened  to  Brand 
and  Dick,  and  returned  just  as  his  sister  was  thinking  of  going  to 
bed. 

"  It  was  no  wonder  he  could  not  come  to  us  last  night.  When 
Dick  went  back  last  night,  he  found  a  line  to  say  that  Brand  found 
he  was  obliged  to  go  up  to  London  for  a  few  days,  and  not  to  ex- 
pect him  till  he  saw  him.  It  was  a  very  sudden  move.  But 
though  they  are  such  chums,  Dick  knows  nothing  of  his  life  or 
friends ;  I  fancy  it  has  put  Dick  out,  though.  He  seemed  in  the 
blues,  so  I  stopped  on  and  we  had  a  talk  over  old  times,  when  you 
used  to  call  him  the  monster  ;  he  walked  back  with  me  to  the  door, 
but  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  come  in.  He  said  he  had  a 
headache." 

"  Had  he  ?  "  and  Marjory  mused  a  moment.  "  He  was  fretting, 
no  doubt,  about  that  black-eyed  girl,  and  it  would  give  him  no 
comfort  to  come  in  and  say  good-night  to  the  sister  who  loved  him 
so  well." 

"  I  shall  go  to  bed,  George.  I  do  not  want  to  look  like  a  ghost 
at  the  theatre  to-morrow." 

"  No,  no,  that  would  never  do." 

Notwithstanding  her  distress  of  mind  and  contempt  for  herself, 
Marjory  took  due  pains  to  look  well  on  the  occasion  of  accom- 
panying Mrs.  Kennie  and  party  to  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dock- 
borough. 

One  of  the  two  pretty  half-dress  evening  frocks  chosen  for  her 
by  Aunt  Carteret  was  put  in  order,  its  lace  cascades  pulled  out,  its 
knots  of  ribbon  pressed  and  refreshed,  and  a  pair  of  Paris  gloves 
carefully  rubbed  with  bread  till  quite  as  good  as  new.  The  state 
of  feverish  resistance  to  her  own  thoughts  in  which  the  day  had 
passed  had  given  colour  to  her  cheek  and  sparkling  restlessness  to 
her  eyes ;  and  when  she  came  forth  from  her  chamber,  George, 
who  was  having  a  pipe  in  company  with  Dick,  exclaimed,  "  By 
Jove !  Marge,  you  are  a  swell ;  something  better  than  the  brown 
stuflf  you  pricked  your  fingers  over  iu  Falkland  Terrace,  eh,  Dick  ?  " 
Neither  had  seen  her  in  evening  dress  before. 

*•  These  personal  remarks  are  very  embarrassing,"  she  said 
laughing.  **  Good-evening,  Dick ;  any  more  news  of  Mr. 
Brand?" 

"No,  he  will  probably  write  to-day.  It  must  have  been  a 
sudden  thought ;  he  said  nothing  about  it  at  breakfast  on  Sun- 
day. George  is  quite  right.  Marge,  you  are  no  end  of  a  swell," 
and  Dick's  eyes  dwelt  on  her  with  a  grave,*thoughtful  express^ion, 
as  if  he  were  pained,  not  pleased. 

"  Are  you  both  going  ?  "  asked  Marjory,  fetching  the  lampshade 
and  putting  it  on.    "  How  can  you  bear  such  a  glare  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  will  start  as  soon  as  you  are  gone." 
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Here  a  tap  at  the  door  elicited  "  Come  in/'  from  George,  and 

Captain  Rennie,  in  evening  dress,  his  crush  hat  under  his  arm,  a 

brilliant  blossom  in  his  button-hole,  walked  in,  holding  in  his 

hand  a  lovely  little  bouquet  of  carnations,  heliotrope  and  delicate 

fern. 

"  Good  evening,"  he  said  generally.  **  My  mother  is  waiting 
for  you.  Miss  Acland ;  rather  early,  isn't  it  ?  but  you  know  she  is 
ferociously  punctual.  Permit  me."  With  a  bow  he  presented  the 
flowers  to  Marjory,  who  accepted  them  with  a  gracious : 

*•  Thank  you  very  much  ;  they  are  quite  beautiful,"  and  proceeded 
to  fasten  them  in  the  opening  of  her  corsage,  where  they  looked 
charming,  at  least  so  her  admiring  brothers  thought. 

Then  vrith  a  nod  and  smiling  good-bye  she  went  swiftly  away, 
followed  by  Rennie,  after  he  had  exchanged  a  word  or  two  with 
George. 

Mrs.  Rennie  was  quite  pleased  with  Marjory's  appearance,  and 
told  her  so  with  her  usual  good-nature. 

** Ain't  she  smart,  Mary?"  she  said  as  soon  as  they  were 
comfortably  seated,  and  she  had  thrown  off  a  gorgeously-em- 
broidered Indian  wrap,  settled  her  bracelets,  and  felt  that  her 
brooch  was  in  its  right  place.  "  Where  did  you  get  that  pretty 
dress  ?    Not  in  Dockborough,  I'll  be  bound." 

**  No,  Mrs.  Rennie,  Aunt  Carteret  gave  it  to  me  last  year." 

*•  Law,  dear,  how  well  you  have  kept  it !  You  are  just  the  wife 
for  a  poor  man.     You  look  well  in  a  trifle." 

**  That  is  fortunate  I  I  am  not  likely  to  find  a  rich  husband," 
said  Marjory  laughing. 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  knowing.  Now  we  mustn't  talk,  the  curtain  is 
going  up.  My  goodness !  what  short  waists  all  those  young  ladies 
have." 

For  awhile  Marjory  forgot  her  sorrows  and  her  self-contempt  in 
the  charming  music  and  quaint  drolleries  of  *'  Patience."  Indeed  she 
threw  herself  so  completely  into  the  amusement  of  the  hour,  that 
she  grew  excited  and  talkative  between  the  acts,  and  Captain 
Rennie,  who  sat  beside  her,  leant  forward  to  laugh  at  her  remarks 
and  compliment  her  on  her  wit. 

When  all  was  over,  however,  she  felt  marvellously  exhausted  and 
glad  to  be  at  home.  George  returned  a  little  later,  highly  pleased 
with  his  evening's  entertainment.  Dick  had  gone  straight  hack 
to  his  own  diggings,  he  said,  after  seeing  his  chum  clear  of  the 
crowd. 

'*  Though  I  don't  want  to  be  taken  care  of  as  he  seems  to 
think  I  do.  I  am  very  nearly  as  strong  as  ever  I  was,"  continued 
George.  "  I  told  him  so,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  me.  I  do  not 
know  what's  come  to  Dick,  he  seems  in  a  sort  of  dream,  and  he  is 
a  bit  sulky  into  the  bargain.  He  scarcely  laughed  at  that  funny 
*  fellow,  the  poet.  To  be  sure  he  saw  the  play  in  London.  What 
is  the  matter  with  him  ?" 
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^^  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know^  George ;  I  suppose  everj  one  has 
their  own  private  worries.** 

**  But  he  U8e(l  to  t«ll  you  everything.  I  am  sure  he  ought  to  be 
satisfied,  he  is  getting  on  very  well." 

"  I  am  80  tired,  George,  I  must  go  to  bed.     Good-night." 

The  following  day  Forbes  Bennie  had  got  permission  to  leave 
the  office  early  in  order  to  inspect  a  fine  new  steamer  which  was 
being  built  and  was  nearly  completed  in  a  famous  yard  at  the 
other  side  of  the  river ;  a  son  of  the  builder  was  to  accompany 
him,  and  of  course  h^  carried  ofif  George  with  him. 

Marjory,  therefore,  took  her  tea  alone,  and  left  to  herself  felt 
very  miserable.  She  had  just  risen  to  seek  distraction  in  some 
numbers  of  Temple  Bar  lent  her  by  Miss  Rennie,  when  Dick 
Cranston  walked  in. 

What  a  painful  reversal  of  the  former  state  of  things  it  was, 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  masking  her  feelings,  of  preserving  her 
ordinary  tone,  instead  of  the  frankly  expressed  pleasure  at  his 
coming,  the  cordial  out-spoken  confidence  in  a  dear  brother. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come  in,  Dick,"  she  said  cheerfully, 
*'  George  is  out." 

"Yes,  he  told  me  he  was  going.  No — no,  thank  you,"  seeing 
her  about  to  pour  out  a  cup  of  tea,  "I  have  had  some,"  and 
he  sat  down  by  the  window,  looking  out  in  an  absent  way, 
a  certain  constraint  in  his  manner  increasing  Marjory's  dis- 
comfort. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Mr.  Brand  ?  "  she  asked,  as  she  put  away 
the  tea  things. 

"  I  had  a  letter  this  morning.    He  seems  to  have  one  of  his  bad 

*  turns  of  neuralgia,  and  he  wants  me  to  run  up  on  Saturday  and 

spand  Sunday,  at  least  till  late  in  the  afternoon.     He  oflFers  to 

frank  me,  with  his  usual  generosity ;  of  course  I  should  go  in  any 

case,  as  he  wishes  it." 

**  Yes,  of  course ;  I  am  sorry  he  suflFers  so  much ;  has  he  had 
advice  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  He  is  too  ready  to  take  chloroform.  He  used 
to  take  opium ;  that  helped  to  shatter  his  nerves,  I  fancy.  Then  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  any  shock  or  trouble  brings  on  an 
attack;  perhaps  the  business  he  went  away  about  was  un- 
pleasant." 

"Very  likely,  there  seems  no  end  of  trouble,"  said  Marjory, 
placing  the  lamp  and  her  work-basket  on  the  table,  gladly  tliread- 
ing  her  needle  for  an  occupation,  and  much  concerned  by  the 
gloominess  of  Dick's  countenance. 

"  You  did  not  seem  to  think  there  was  much  trouble  in  the  world 
last  night,"  said  Dick,  coming  over  to  sit  opposite  to  her,  and 
smiling  rather  grimly. 

"  No,  I  was  very  much  amused.  How  clever  and  pretty  it  all 
was.     Did  you  enjoy  it,  Dick  ?  " 
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**  No,  I  did  not.'* 

**  I>oe8  it  tire  you  to  see  anything  the  second  time  ?  " 
**  1  'Will  tell  you  what  I  did  Twt  enjoy,  Marjory — watching  you 
smiling  and  talking  and  fascinating  that  booby  young  Rennie ;  why 
you  hardly  stopped  to  attend  to  the  play." 

"  Dick  I "  in  a  tone  of  surprise.    ^  What  possesses  you  to  say — ^to 
think  such  nonsense  ?  " 

*'  ^o  matter  what  possesses  me,  it  may  be  an  evil  spirit,  but  it 
enables  me  to  see  pretty  clearly." 

"  No,  Dick,  it  distorts  your  vision,"  she  returned  gravely  and 
steadily,  her  resolution  returning  with  a  sense  of  indig- 
nation. 

"  You  are  a  coquette  by  nature,  Marge ;  I  suppose  you  cannot 
help  it*  Why  the  very  way  you  took  those  flowers  from  the  fellow 
was  enough  to  lead  a  man  on." 

**  But  the  flowers  were  not  from  him  ;  they  were  from  Mary,  she 
gathered  them  and  tied  them  up.  I  was  amused  with  the  play,  so 
was  Captain  Bennie,  and  we  laughed  together.*' 

"  You  know,"  resumed  Dick  in  a  low  tone  full  of  feeling,  "  that 
I  believe  every  word  you  say,  as  I  do  scarcely  any  thing  else,  and 
I  hope  you  are  unconscious  of  your  own  maddening  ways,  but  if 
you  do  not  take  care  you  will  get  into  some  other  scrape  besides 
making  those  that  love  you  miserable." 

**  You  must  have  lost  your  senses,  Dick,  or  you  would  not  be  so 
unkind,  so  ungenerous,  as  to  remind  me — "  ner  lip  quivered  and 
she  broke  off;  mastering  herself,  she  exclaimed  in  an  unsteady 
voice,  "  There,  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you ;  I  suppose  your  own 
unhappiness  makes  jou  unjust,  but  you  need  not  be  cruel  to  the 
sister  who  is  so  fond'  of  you,"  she  ended,  with  an  assumption  of  her 
old  natural  tone,  of  which  she  was  justly  proud. 

'^  I  believe  I  am  a  brute,"  he  returned,  shading  his  face  with  his 
hand,  **  and  I  may  be  vnrong.  But  if  you  knew  all  I  have  to  fight 
against "  he  stopped. 

**  You  know  I  always  feel  with  you  and  for  you,  but,  indeed, 
you  have  no  right  to  accuse  me  of  being  a  frivolous  coquette. 
Heaven  knows  I  have  had  enough  to  make  me  steady.  Still,  if 
you  imagine  because  I  made  one  great  mistake  I  am  never  to 
speak  to  any  man,  or  have  a  little  pleasant  chaff,  you  are  very 
much  mistaken." 

"Yes,  you  like  to  feel  your  own  power;  I  am  not  so  far 
wrong." 

"  I  do  nothing  of  the  kind.   I  have  no  power,  and  though  I  love 

you,  you  shall  not  tyrannize  over  me ;  you  are  not  such  a  good 

example  joorself !     You  say  you  are  deeply  attached  to  some  one 

somewhere  and  yet  you  can  flirt  with  Mary  Bennie  as  if  you  liked 

no  one  better." 

"Liked  no  one  better?  Why,  Marge,  I  scarcely  know  what  she 

is  like/' 
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"  Then  it  was  not  for  want  of  opportunities  of  seeing  her ;  you 
hardly  left  her  all  Saturday  afternoon.  You  see  how  we  are  liable 
to  be  misunderstood,  only  /  did  not  attack  you  for  being  flighty 
and  inconstant !     Now  I  have  no  one  to  be  inconstant  to.'* 

^*  But  I  am  constant.  If  I  were  less  constant  I  should  be  less 
unhappy,"  said  Dick,  looking  down  at  a  paper  knife  he  had  taken 
up  and  was  turning  over  and  over. 

"  Why  are  you  so  unkind  and  harsh,  Dick  ?  "  her  eyes  were  fast 
filling ;  ^^you  never  used  to  misunderstand  me  and  I  want  to  have 
a  little  happiness  while  you  are  here." 

"  I  cannot  make  you  happy,  Marge ;  you  want  some  one  gaj'er 
and  grander  than  I  am." 

"  You  do  not  deserve  that  I  should  answer  such  a  stupid  speech ; 
you  know  I  would  rather  have  you  with  me  than  any  one  else 
except  George.     You  ought  to  beg  my  pardon." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Marjory  bent  her  flushed  cheeks 
and  cast  down  the  eyes,  from  which  she  kept  the  tears  by  a 
strong  effort.  Presently  Dick  rose  and  brought  his  chair  over  be- 
side her.  "  I  do  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  softly,  with  a  sad  echo 
in  his  voice  that  touched  her  heart ;  "  I  believe  I  have  been  out 
of  my  mind ;  forgive  me.  Marge,"  he  took  her  hand  and  raised  it 
to  his  lips. 

"  I  have  told  you  not  to  do  that,  Dick,"  she  said,  drawing  it 
away,  while  she  was  almost  frightened  at  the  beating  of  her  own 
heart.     **  It  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Ellis." 

"  Then  give  me  a  sisterly  kiss.  Marge,  to  show  you  are  all 
right,"  and  he  bent  his  head  till  it  was  close  to  hers. 

"  Oh  1  nonsense,"  cried  Marjory  laughing  pleasantly.  "  We  are 
not  babies  to  kiss  and  make  up  every  time  we  quarrel-;  let  us 
shake  hands  like  good  comrades ;"  she  held  hers  out  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  his  unsteady. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Marge,  for  asking.  I  will  never  offend 
again." 

"  I  am  not  offended,  Dick,  I  only  want  you  to  be  just  and  to  be 
my  dear  true  Mend  as  you  always  have  been  hitherto." 

"  And  will  be  always.  Marge,  always,"  he  replied,  rising  to  go 
and  gaze  from  the  window. 

"  As  to  poor  Captain  Bennie,  he  and  his  sister  are  going  to 
Scotland  next  week,  and  Mrs.  Rennie  goes  with  them,  for  the 
gentleman  they  expected  is  not  coming,  so  I  shall  have  no  one  to 
exercise  my  mischievous  tendencies  on.  You  must  never  accuse 
me  of  coquetry  again,  Dick.  Come  and  sit  down  and  tell  me 
some  more  about  your  life  in  France.  Why  will  you  not 
speak  to  me  of  the  one  you  love  best?  It  would  be  a  relief 
to  you." 

**  I  cannot.  Marge,  I  dare  not.  nnd  I  am  a  sorry  companion  to- 
night, so  I  will  leave  you." 

"  Can  I  not  be  of  any  comfort  to  you  ?  "  she  asked  tenderiy. 
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**  Ves,  if  you  will  promise  not  to  trifle  or  get  into  any  entangle- 
ment till — ^till  yon  are  quite  clear  of  Ellis." 
You  may  trust  me  f    I  will  take  care." 
Good-night,  tfaien  ;  "  he  waved  his  hand  and  was  gone. 


(To  be  eofitinmed.) 


SOCIAL  ECHOES. 

Bt  MRS.  HUMPHRY. 


ONE  of  the  most  brilliant  functions  of  last  month  was  the 
private  view  of  the  pictures  exhibited  by  the  Society  of 
British  Artists  at  their  well-known  gallery  in  Suffolk  Street. 
The  president,  Mr.  Whistler,  had  the  happy  thought  of  holding 
his  private  view  in  tlie  evening,  and  the  result  was  a  brilliant 
gathering  of  beauty  and  brains,  both  excellent  qualities,  arrayed 
in  evening  dress.  Afternoon  private  views  are  usually  rendered 
disagreeable  to  the  "  viewers  *'  by  the  combination  of  a  heated 
atmosphere  and  the  necessity  of  wearing  outdoor  wraps.  Besides, 
festivities  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  afternoon.  The  evening 
is  their  legitimate  time,  as  every  reasonable  person  must  acknow- 
ledge. A  line  summer  afternoon  may  be  devoted  to  enjoyment 
properly  enough,  and  nothing  jars  on  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  But  on  these  raw  days,  the  dismal  hour  **'twixt  the  dark 
and  the  daylight'*  (metrical  exigencies  will  not  permit  me  to 
invert  the  two  nouns,  as  I  should  like  to  do)  is  not  an  inviting 
one  to  go  forth  on  pleasure  bent.  Mr.  Whistler  is  to  be  congra- 
tulated on  an  inspiration  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

Perhaps,  in  some  future  development  of  social  amenities,  our 
celebrities  will  consent  to  go  about  with  distinctive  labels  hanging 
like  medals  from  a  decorative  ribbon  that  could  be  made  in 
keeping  with  their  costume.  It  invariably  happens  that  after 
attending  one  of  these  interesting  crushes,  one  hears  that  some 
one  has  been  present  whom  it  would  have  been  a  delight  to  have 
had  pointed  out.  "  Oh  !  why  did  I  not  know  she  was  there  ?  " 
is  quite  a  stereotyped  observation  on  such  occasions.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  some  celebrities  are  disappointments.  We  expect 
to  see  an  individual  with  noble  brow,  deep  and  searching  eyes, 
with  that  far-away  gaze  in  them  which  we  unconsciously  associate 
with  deep  thinkers.  The  real  *•  he  "  proves  to  be  a  very  common- 
place person  indeed,  with  a  hilly  complexion,  a  vulgar  intonation, 
and  a  resident  smile  of  self-seeking  servility.  Happy  are  we  if 
even  his  H's  are  all  right.  There  are  men  who  have  conquered 
Fate  and  made  themselves  a  name  in  the  world,  but  who  cannot 
X)revail  against  that  terrible  letter  of  the  alphabet,  so  full  of 
traps  and  pitfalls  for  those  who  have  not  been  made  aware  of 
them  from  childhood  onward  through  the  years.  There  are 
persevering,  patient  people  who,  though  not  "  to  the  manner 
born,"  treat  the  letter  H  with  rigid  inflexibility  and  overcome  it, 
but  these  often   show  that  a   battle  has   been   fought   by   the 
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scarcely  perceptible  pause  they  make  before  uttering  the  aspi- 
rate, like  a  horse  just  before  he  "  takes  off  "  for  a  fence.  There  is  a 
too  apparent  effort  about  it,  a  jerky  conscientiousness  which  puts 
the  listener  on  the  track  of  early  shortcomings. 

But,  luckily,  there  is  a  bright  side  to  the  medal.  There  are 
celebrities  to  whom,  when  personally  known,  the  heart  goes  out 
at  once.  Writers  of  books  there  are  who,  as  revealed  in  their 
books,  fall  far  short  of  the  warm  responsiveness  they  prove  in  the 
glance,  the  smile,  the  cordial  hand-clasp  and  the  pleasant  voice. 

There  are  men  and  women,  too,  who  write  disagreeable  books 
and  are  themselves  by  no  means  of  the  same  character.  A  good- 
natured,  generous,  soft'-hearted  woman,  for  ever  raising  to  herself 
idols  and  finding  them  clay,  delights  in  depicting  human  nature  at 
its  worst.  Another  woman  who,  to  judge  from  her  books,  one 
would  imagine  to  be  vain,  frivolous,  heartless,  and  an  adept  in  the 
most  advanced  walks  of  coquetry,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  pleasant 
companion  to  other  women,  full  of  a  quiet  humour,  which  seldom 
peeps  out  in  her  novels,  and  altogether  a  delightful  surprise  to 
those  who  entertain  the  popular  fancy  that  a  writer  may  be 
divined  through  his  writings.  Nor  is  this  contradictoriness 
monopolized  by  women.  I  know  a  man  whose  books  can  only 
be  described  as  foul,  whose  estimate  of  human  nature  as  shown 
in  them  is  the  lowest  possible ;  but  in  conversation  nothing  of 
this  appears.  He  never  utters  a  word  that  could  offend  the  most 
prudish,  though  in  his  printed  pages  there  is  hardly  one  wherein 
a  spade  is  not  called  a  spade,  with  a  lavish  mention  of  kindred 
utensils,  introduced,  as  would  seem,  out  of  a  very  riotous  love  of 
naming  things  that  seemly  people  are  not  wont  to  name  and  do 
not  like  to  tnink  of.  Literary  society  shows  us  scores  of  these 
curious  contrasts  and  teaches  us  that  the  study  of  human  nature 
is  a  more  complex  one  than  it  would  be  if  confined  to  the  individual, 
apart  from  the  outcome  of  him,  as  seen  in  his  books,  his  verses, 
his  music,  or  his  pictures. 

Do   I  not   know  a  man  whose  verses   are   exquisite  ?       His 
rhythmical  words  and  exquisite  periods  are  fit  garment  for  the 
high  and  noble  thoughts  they  clothe.     His  pathos  is  touching, 
his  learning  evident,  his  skill  unquestionable.     So  far  as  his  art 
is  concerned,  his  position  is  unassailable.     The  man  himself  is 
idle,  dissolute,  a  liar,  a  forger,  a  companion  of  thieves  and  out- 
casts.    His  merry  moments  are  those  in  which  he  chuckles  over 
the  thought  of  how  he  has  deceived  and  misled  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  help  him  out  of  the  mire  in  which  his  own  faults 
have  plunged  him.     Into  what  strange  vessels   do  genius  and 
falent  pour   their  gifts!     And   how  wastefuUy  does  natiu^e  do 
much  of  her  work!     Or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  call  it 
apparent   waste — we  see  such  a  very  little  way  before  us,  we 
finite    atoms,  that  it  is   safer  to  qualify  every  statement,  and 
above  aU>  ^  remember  Madame  de  Stael's  words,  which,  for  the 
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width  and  beauty  of  their  sentiment,  might  have  come  from  the 
Book  of  Books  itself,  "  Tout  comprendre,  c'est  tout  pardonner/' 

Apropos  of  this,  the  most  pathetic  moment,  to  my  mind,  in 
Mr.  Groves'  play,  **  As  in  a  Looking-glass,"  is  that  in  which  Lena 
Despard  begs  her  husband  to  believe  that  she  really  loved  him, 
and  that  even  in  her  scheming  she  was  not  all  base  and  sordid. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Beere's  impersonation  of  this  part  entitles  her  to 
take  a  foremost  rank  among  the  first  tragidiennea  as  well  as  the 
first  camSdiennea  of  either  London  or  Paris.  She  fascinates  by 
her  grace  of  movement,  her  clearness  of  enunciation  and  the  rich 
fulness  of  her  voice,  as  much  as  she  delights  by  her  mastery  of 
each  phase  of  a  play  that  runs  through  the  whole  gamut  of 
emotion,  from  the  lightest  touch  of  comedy  to  the  very  depths 
of  thrilling  tragedy. 

The  revival  of  **  The  Two  Roses'*  at  the  Criterion  carries  back 
the  memory  of  some  of  us  to  those  whom  we  shall  never  see  again, 
either  "  in  front "  or  on  the  stage.  Byron  and  poor  Amy  Fawsitt 
are  among  the  missing  on  the  latter.  The  reappearance  of  an  old 
play  cannot  fail  to  bring  a  few  ghosts  with  it.  We  look  sadly 
enough  upon  these  wraiths  of  what  was  once  a  tangible,  visible 
presence,  with  the  cordial  clasp  of  a  vanished  hand  and  the 
bright  beam  from  sympathetic  eyes,  and  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  shared  the  old  pleasures  with  us  so  long  ago,  we  warmly  wel- 
come the  old  plays  and  laugh  with  what  heart  we  may  at  the 
forgotten  quips  and  cranks. 

More  old  friends  are  to  be  summoned  up  for  us  by  Messrs. 
Hare  and  Kendal,  at  the  St.  James'  Theatre.  Every  one  reads 
with  regret  the  announcement  that  this  is  the  last  season  of  their 
management,  owing  to  the  approaching  termination  of  the  lease 
under  which  they  hold  the  theatre.  Under  their  auspices  it  has 
l)ecome  the  very  home  of  refinement,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
theatres  at  which  one  can  enjoy  the  audience  as  well  as  the  play. 
One's  pleasure  is  too  often  marred  by  the  contiguity  of  persons 
whose  conduct  and  bearing  are  lacking  in  those  social  amenities 
which  come  as  naturally  as  breathing  itself  to  the  well-bred.  At 
the  St.  James',  under  this  joint  management  of  eight  years,  one 
was  perfectly  safe.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  as 
to  how  these  things  are  managed.  Perhaps  the  satis&ctory 
state  of  affairs  in  the  stalls  and  dress  circle  was  owing  to  the 
subtle  influence  of  that  refinement  which  was  perceptible  in  every 
smallest  detail  on  the  stage. 

Those  who  love  to  laugh  heartily  must  not  fail  to  see  Mr. 
Edward  Terry  as  "  The  Woman-Hater,"  who  gets  engaged  to 
be  married  to  three  women  at  once  ;  nor  "The  Arabian  Nights," 
at  the  Comedy  ;  nor  "  Miss  Esmeralda,"  at  the  Gaiety. 

These,  with  a  charming  "  Lady  Clancarty  "  at  the  St.  James', 
in  the  shape  of  Mrs.  Kendal,  offer  a  very  attractive  addition  to 
the  list  of  pleasure  places  open  to  us  privileged  Londoners. 
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The  Key  Note. 

There  are  some  men  who  fashion  their  own  lives  with  their 
own  thouglits  and  their  own  actions,  who  start  in  their  journey 
tbrougb.  tlie  world  with  a  settled  purpose,  and  who  progress  steadily 
towards  a  chosen  goal.  There  are  other  men  who  tread  the  maze 
of  life  blindly,  whose  highest  hopes  and  noblest  endeavours  seem 
to  be  the  sport  of  Fate,  men  around  whose  footsteps  a  fatal  web 
has  been  woven,  and  who  move  unconsciously  and  inevitably  towards 
darkest  doom.  For  these  virtue  avails  not,  nor  generous  feeling, 
nor  the  love  of  truth  and  honour.  They  are  bom  to  fulfil  a 
mysterious  destiny,  and  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  they  are  a 
pre-ordained  sacrifice  to  the  powers  of  evil. 
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CHAPTER   L 

"WE  HAVE  BEEN  SO  HAPPY." 
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I'M  afraid  she  will  be  a  terrible  bore,"  said  the  lady,  with  a 
slight  pettishness  in  the  tone  of  a  voice  that  was  naturally 
sweet* 
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'*  How  can  she  bore  us,  love  ?  She  is  only  a  childj  and  you  can 
do  what  you  like  with  her,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  My  dear  John,  you  have  just  admitted  that  she  is  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen — a  great  deal  more  than  a  child — ^a  great 
overgrown  girl,  who  will  want  to  be  taken  about  in  the  carriage, 
and  to  come  down  to  the  drawing-room,  and  who  will  be  always  in 
the  way.  Had  she  been  a  child  of  Mildred's  age,  and  a  playfellow 
for  Mildred,  I  should  not  have  objected  half  so  much." 

"  I'm  very  sorry  you  object ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  be  a 
playfellow  for  Mildred  all  the  same,  and  that  she  will  not  mind 
spending  a  good  deal  of  her  life  in  the  schoolroom." 

"  Evidently,  John,  you  don't  know  what  girls  of  fourteen  are. 
I  do." 

"Naturally,  Maud,  since  it  is  not  so  many  years  since  you 
yourself  were  that  age." 

The  lady  smiled,  touched  ever  so  slightly  by  the  suggestion  of 
youth,  which  was  gratifying  to  the  mother  of  a  seven-year-old 
daughter. 

The  scene  Was  a  large  old-fashioned  drawing-room,  in  an  old- 
fashioned  street  in  the  very  best  quarter  of  the  town,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Park  Lane  and  on  the  east  by  Grosvenor  Square.  The 
lady  was  sitting  at  her  own  particular  table  in  her  favourite  window 
in  the  summer  gloaming ;  the  gentleman  was  lolling  with  his  back 
to  the  velvet-draped  m^antelpiece.  The  room  was  full  of  flowers 
and  prettinesses  of  every  kind,  and  offered  unmistakable  evidence 
of  artistic  taste  and  unlimited  means  in  its  possessors. 

The  lady  was  young  and  fair,  a  tall  slip  of  a  wom'an,  who  afforded 
a  Court  milliner  the  very  best  possible  scaffolding  for  expensive 
gowns.  The  gentleman  was  middle-aged  and  stout,  with  strongly- 
marked  features  and  a  resolute,  straightforward  expression.  The 
lady  was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  peer — the  gentleman  was  a 
commoner,  whose  fortune  had  been  made  in  a  great  wholesale 
house,  which  had  still  its  mammoth  warehouse  near  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  and  its  manufactory  at  Lyons,  but  with  which  John 
Fausset  had  no  longer  any  connection.  He  had  taken  his  capital 
out  of  the  firm,  and  had  cleansed  himself  from  the  stain  of  com- 
mercial dealings  before  he  married  the  Honourable  _Maud  Donfrey, 
third  daughter  of  Lord  Castle-Connor. 

Miss  Donfrey  had  given  herself  very  willingly  to  the  commoner, 
albeit  he  was  her  senior  by  more  than  twenty  years,  and  in  her 
own  deprecating  description  of  him — was  quite  out  of  her  set. 
She  liked  him  not  a  little  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  the  power  his 
strong  will  exercised  over  her  own  weaker  nature,  but  she  liked 
him  still  better  for  the  sake  of  wealth  which  seemed  unlimited. 

She  was  nineteen  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  she  had  been 
married  nine  years.  Those  years  had  brought  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Fausset  only  one  child,  the  seven-year-old  daughter  playing  about 
the  room  in  the  twilight,  and  maternity  had  offered  very  little 
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hindrance  to  the  lad/s  pleasures  as  a  woman  of  fashion.    She  had 

been  indulged  to  the  uttermost  by  a  fond  and  admiring  husband ; 

and  now  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  John  Fausset  had  occasion  to 

ask  his  wife  a  favour,  which  was  not  granted  too  readily.    It  must 

be  owned  that  the  favour  was  not  a  small  one,  involving  nothing 

less  than  the  adoption  of  an  orphan  girl  in  whose  fate  Mr.  Fausset 

was  interested. 

"It  is  very  dreadful,?  sighed  Mrs.  Fausset,  as  if  she  were 
speaking  of  an  earthquake.  ^*We  have  been  so  happy  alone 
together — ^you,  and  I,  and  Mildred.** 

"  Yes,  dearest,  when  we  have  been  alone,  which  you  will  admit 
has  not  been  very  often." 

"  Oh,  but  visitors  do  not  count ;  they  go  and  come.  They  don't 
belong  to  us ;  this  dreadful  girl  will  be  one  of  us — or  she  will 
expect  to  be.  I  feel  as  if  the  golden  circlet  of  home  life  were 
going  to  be  broken." 

"  Not  broken,  Maud,  only  expanded." 

"  Oh,  but  you  can't  expand  it  by  letting  in  a  stranger.     Had 
the  mother  no  people  of  her  own — ^no  surroundings  whatever,  no-  * 
body  but  you  who  could  be  appealed  to  for  this  wretched  girl  ?  " 
inquired  Mrs.  Fausset,  fanning  herself  wearily,  as  she  lolled  back 
in  her  low  chair. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  loose  cream-coloured  gown,  of  softest  silk 
and  Indian  embroidery,  and  there  were  diamond  stars  trembling 
amongst  her  feathery  golden  hair.  The  flowing  garment  in  which 
she  had  dined  alone  with  her  husband  was  to  be  changed  presently 
for  white  satin  and  tulle,  in  which  she  was  to  appear  at  three 
evening  parties  ;  but  in  the  meantime,  having  for  once  in  a  way 
dined  at  home,  she  considered  her  mode  of  life  intensely  domestic. 

The  seven-year-old  daughter  was  roaming  about  with  her  doll, 
sometimes  in  one  drawing-room,  sometimes  in  another — ^there 
were  three  opening  into  each  other — ^the  innermost  room  half 
conservatory,  shadowy  with  palms  and  tropical  ferns.  Mildred  was 
enjoying  herself  in  the  quiet  way  of  children  accustomed  to  play 
alone,  looking  at  the  pretty  things  upon  the  various  tables,  peer- 
ing in  at  the  old  china  fie^ures  in  the  cabinets,  the  ridiculous 
Chelsea  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  the  Chelsea  lady  in  hawking 
costume,  with  a  falcon  upon  her  wrist ;  the  absurd  lambs,  and 
more  absurd  foliage,  and  the  Bow  and  Battersea  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  with  their  blxmt  features  and  coarse  complexions. 
Mildred  was  quite  happy  prowling  about,  and  looking  at  things 
in  silent  wonder ;  turning  over  the  leaves  of  illustrated  books,  and 
lifting  the  lids  of  gold  and  enamelled  boxes ;  trying  to  find  out 
the  uses  and  meanings  of  things.  Sometimes  she  came  back  to 
the  fi-ont  drawing-room  and  seated  herself  on  a  stool  at  her 
mother's  feet,  solemnly  listening  to  the  conversation,  following  it 
much  more  earnestly,  and  comprehending  it  much  better  than 
either  her  father  or  mother  would  have  supposed  possible. 
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To  stop  up  after  nine  o'clock  was  an  unwonted  joy  for  Mildred, 
who  went  to  bed  ordinarily  at  seven.  The  privilege  had  been 
granted  in  honour  of  the  rare  occasion,  a  tite-OriHe  dinner  in  the 
height  of  the  London  season. 

"  Is  there  no  one  else  who  could  take  her  ?  "  repeated  Mrs. 
Fausset  impatiently,  finding  that  her  husband  took  a  long  time  to 
answer. 

"  There  is  really  no  one  else  upon  whom  the  poor  child  has  any 
claim." 

"  Cannot  she  remain  at  school  ?  You  could  pay  for  her  school- 
ing, of  course.     I  should  not  mind  that." 

This  was  generous  in  a  lady  who  bad  brought  her  husband  a 
nominal  five  thousand  pounds,  and  who  spent  his  money  as  fireely 
as  if  it  had  been  water. 

"  She  cannot  remain  at  school.  She  is  a  kind  of  girl  who  can- 
not get  on  at  school.     She  needs  home  influences." 

"  You  mean  that  she  is  a  horrid  rebellious  girl  who  has  been 
expelled  from  a  school,  and  whom  I  am  to  take  because  nobody  else 
will  have  her." 

•'  You  are  unjust  and  ungenerous,  Maud.  The  girl  has  not 
been  expelled.  She  is  a  girl  of  peculiar  temper,  and  very  strong 
feelings,  and  she  is  unhappy  amidst  the  icy  formalities  of  an  un- 
exceptionable school.  Perhaps  had  she  been  sent  to  some  strug- 
gling schoolmistress  in  a  small  way  of  business  she  might  have 
been  happier.  At  any  rate  she  is  not  happy,  and  as  her  parents 
— dead  and  gone — were  friends  of  mine  in  the  past  I  should  like 
to  make  her  girlhood  happy,  and  to  see  her  well  married  if  I  can." 

"But  are  there  not  plenty  of  other  people  in  the  world  who 
would  do  all  you  want  if  you  paid  them  ?  I'm  sure  I  should  not 
grudge  the  money." 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  money.  The  girl  has  money  of  her 
own.     She  is  an  heiress." 

"  Then  she  is  a  ward  in  Chancery,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  she  is  my  ward.     I  am  her  sole  trustee." 

"  And  you  really  want  to  have  her  here  in  our  own  house,  and 
at  The   Hook,  too,  I   suppose*.     Always  with  us  wherever  we 

go." 

"  That  is  what  I  want — until  she  marries.  She  will  be  twenty 
in  five  years,  and  in  all  probability  she  will  marry  before  she 
is  twenty.  It  is  not  a  life-long  sacrifice  that  I  am  asking  from 
you,  Maud,  and,  remember,  it  is  the  first  favour  I  have  ever 
asked  you." 

"  Let  the  little  girl  come,  mother,"  pleaded  Mildred,  clambering 
on  to  her  mother's  knee. 

She  had  been  sitting  with  her  head  bent  over  her  doll,  and  her 
hair  falling  forward  over  her  face  like  golden  rain,  for  the  last  ten 
minutes.  Mrs.  Fausset  had  no  suspicion  that  the  child  had  been 
listening,  and  this  sudden  appeal  was  startling  to  the  last  degree. 
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•'Wisdom    has   spoken    from    my  darling's    rosy    lips,"   said 
Yausset,  coining  over  to  the  window  and  stooping  to  kiss  his 
chWd. 

"  My  dear  John,  yon  mnst  know  that  yonr  wish  is  a  law  to  me," 
replied  his  wife,  submitting  all  at  once  to  the  inevitable.  "  If 
you  are  really  bent  upon  having  your  ward  here  she  must 
come.** 

"  I  am  really  bent  upon  it." 
Then  let  her  come  as  soon  as  you  like." 
I  will  bring  her  to-morrow." 
"  And  I  shall  have  some  one  to  play  with,"  said  Mildred  in  her 
baby  voice ;  "  I  shall  give  her  my  second  best  doll." 

"  Not  your  best,  Mildred  ?  "  asked  the  father,  smiling  at  her. 
Mildred  reflected  for  a  few  moments. 

**  I'll  wait  and  see  what  she  is  like,"  she  said,  **  and  if  she  is 
very  nice  I  will  give  her  quite  my  best  doll.  The  one  you 
brought  me  from  Paris,  father.     The  one  that  walks  and  talks." 

Maud  Fausset  sighed,  and  looked  at  the  little  watch  dangling 
on  her  chatelaine. 

**A  quarter  to  ten!  How  awfully  late  for  Mildred  to  be  up. 
And  it  is  time  I  (jessed.  I  hope  you  are  coming  with  me,  John. 
Eing  the  bell,  please.     Come,  Mildred." 

l^e  child  kissed  her  father  with  a  hearty,  clinging  kiss  which 

meant  a  world  of  love,  and  then  she  picked  up  her  doll — not  the 

walking-talking  machine  from  Paris,  but  a  friendly,  old-fashioned 

wax  and  bran  personage — and  trotted  out  of  the  room,  hanging 

OB  to  her  mother's  gown. 

"How  sweet  she  is,"  muttered  the  father,  looking  after  her 
fondly;  "and  what  a  happy  home  it  has  been.  I  hope  the 
cominfi^  of  that  other  one  won't  make  any  diflference." 


CHAPTER  II. 

FAY. 

Mrs,  Fausset's  three  parties,  the  last  of  which  was  a  very  smart 
ball,  kept  her  away  from  home  until  the  summer  sun  was  rising 
above  Grosvenor  Square,  and  the  cocks  were  crowing  in  the  mews 
behind  Upper  Parchment  Street.  Having  been  so  late  in  the 
morning,  Mrs.  Fausset  ignored  breakfast,  and  only  made  her 
appearance  in  time  for  lunch,  when  her  husband  came  in  from  his 
ride.  He  had  escorted  her  to  the  first  of  her  parties,  and  had  left 
her  on  the  way  to  the  second,  to  go  and  finish  his  evening  in  the 
House,  which  he  found  much  more  interesting  than  society. 

They  met  at  luncheon,  and  talked  of  their  previous  night's 
experiences,  and  of  different  matters.  Not  a  word  about  the 
expected  presence  which  was  so  soon  to  disturb  their  domestic 
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calm.  Mr.  Fausset  affected  cheerfulness,  yet  was  evidently  out 
of  spirits.  He  looked  round  the  picturesque  old  oak  dining-room 
wistfully ;  he  strolled  into  the  inner  room,  Vith  its  dwarf  book- 
cases, pictures,  and  bronzes,  its  cosy  comer  behind  a  sixfold 
Indian  screen,  a  century-old  screen,  bought  at  Christie's  out  of  a 
famous  collection.  He  surveyed  this  temple  of  domestic  peace, 
and  wondered  within  himself  whether  it  would  be  quite  as  peace- 
ful when  a  new  presence  was  among  them. 

"  Surely  a  girl  of  fourteen  can  make  no  difference,"  he  argued, 
**  even  if  she  has  a  peculiar  temper.  If  she  is  inclined  to  be 
troublesome,  she  shall  be  made  to  keep  herself  to  herself.  Maud 
shall  not  be  rendered  unhappy  by  her." 

He  went  out  soon  after  lunch  and  came  home  again  at  after- 
noon tea-time  in  a  hansom,  with  a  girl  in  a  black  frock.  A  four- 
wheeler  followed  with  a  large  trunk  and  two  smaller  boxes.  The 
splendid  creatures  in  knee-breeches  and  powder,  who  opened  the 
door  had  been  ordered  to  deny  their  mistress  to  everybody,  so 
Mrs.  Fausset  was  taking  tea  alone  in  her  morning-room. 

The  morning-room  occupied  the  whole  front  of  the  second  floor, 
a  beautiful  room,  with  three  windows,  the  centre  a  large  bow, 
jutting  out  over  empty  space.  This  bow  window  had  been  added 
when  Mr.  Fausset  married,  on  a  suggestion  from  his  fiancSe.  It 
spoiled  the  external  appearance  of  the  house,  but  it  made  the  room 
delightful.  For  furniture  and  decoration  there  was  everything 
pretty,  novel,  eccentric,  and  expensive  that  Maud  Fausset  had 
ever  been  able  to  think  of.  She  had  only  stopped  her  caprices 
and  her  purchases  when  the  room  would  not  hold  another  thing 
of  beauty.  There  was  a  confusion  of  form  and  colour,  but  the 
general  effect  was  charming ;  and  Mrs.  Fausset,  in  a  loose  white 
muslin  gown,  suited  the  room  just  as  the  room  suited  Mrs. 
Fausset. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  bow  window,  in  a  semicircle  of  flowers 
and  amidst  the  noises  of  the  West  End  world,  waiting  for  her 
husband  and  the  new-comer,  nervous  and  apprehensive.  The 
scarlet  Japanese  tea-table  stood  untouched,  the  water  bubbling  in 
the  quaint  little  bronze  tea-kettle,  swinging  between  a  pair  of 
rampant  dragons. 

She  started  as  the  door  opened,  but  kept  her  seat.  She  did 
not  want  to  spoil  the  new-comer  by  an  undue  appearance  of 
interest. 

John  Fausset  came  into  the  room  leading  a  pale  girl,  dressed 
in  black.  She  was  tall  for  her  age,  and  very  thin,  and  her  small 
face  had  a  pinched  look,  which  made  the  great  black  eyes  look 
larger.  She  was  a  peculiar  looking  girl,  with  an  olive  tint  in  her 
complexion  which  hinted  at  a  lineage  not  altogether  English. 
She  was  badly  dressed  in  the  best  materials,  and  had  a  look  of 
never  having  been  much  cared  for  since  she  was  bom. 

"  This  is  Fay,"  said  Mr.  Fausset,  trying  to  be  cheerful. 
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His  wife  lield  out  her  band,  which  the  girl  took  coldly,  but  not 
shyly.    Slie  had  an  air  of  being  perfectly  self-possessed- 

"  Her  name  is  Fay,  is  it  ?  What  a  pretty  name.  By-the-by, 
you  did  not  tell  me  her  surname." 

^'  Did  I  not  ?  Her  name  is  Fausset.  She  is  a  distant  relation 
of  my  family." 

**  I  did  not  understand  that  last  night,"  said  Mrs.  Fausset  with 
a  puzzled  air.     '*  You  only  talked  of  a  friend." 

**  Was  that  so  ?  I  should  have  said  a  family  connection.  Yes, 
Fay  and  I  are  namesakes,  and  kindred." 

He  patted  the  girl's  shoulder  caressingly,  and  made  her  sit 
down  by  the  little  red  table  in  front  of  the  tea-cups,  and  cakes, 
and  buns.     The  buns  reminded  him  of  his  daughter. 

«  Where  is  Mildred  ?  " 

**  She  is  at  her  music  lesson ;  but  she  will  be  here  in  a  minute 
or  two,  no  doubt,"  answered  his  wife. 

"  Poor  little  mite,  to  have  to  begin  lessons  so  soon  ;  the  chubby 
little  fingers  stuck  down  upon  the  cold  hard  keys.  The  piano  is  so 
uninviting  at  seven  years  old,  such  a  world  of  labour  for  such  a 
small  effect.  If  she  could  turn  a  barrel-organ,  with  a  monkey  on 
the  top,  I'm  sure  she  would  like  music  ever  so  much  better ;  and 
after  a  year  or  two  of  grinding  it  would  dawn  upon  her  that  there 
was  something  wanting  in  that  kind  of  music,  and  then  she  would 
attack  the  piano  of  her  own  accord,  and  its  difficulties  would  not 
seem  so  hopelessly  uninteresting.  Are  you  fond  of  lessons. 
Fay?" 

^'  I  hate  them,"  answered  the  girl,  with  vindictive  emphasis. 

"  And  I  suppose  you  hate  books  too,"  said  Mrs.  Fausset  rather 
scornfully. 

«  No,  I  love  books." 

She  looked  about  the  bright,  spacious  room,  curiously,  with 
admiring  eyes.  People  who  came  from  very  pretty  rooms  were 
lost  in  admiration  at  Mrs.  Fausset's  morning-room,  with  its 
heterogeneous  styles  of  art — ^here  Louis  seize — ^there  Japanese — 
Italian  on  one  side — Turkish  on  the  other.  What  a  dazzling 
effect  then  it  must  needs  have  upon  this  girl,  who  had  spent  the 
last  five  years  of  her  life  amidst  the  barren  surroundings  of  a 
suburban  school. 

"  What  a  pretty  room  I "  she  exclaimed  at  last. 

••  Don't  you  think  my  wife  was  made  to  live  in  pretty  rooms  ?  " 
asked  Fausset,  touching  Maud's  delicate  hand  as  it  moved  among 
the  tea  things. 

"  She  is  very  pretty  herself,"  said  Fay  bluntly. 

**  Yes,  and  all  things  about  her  should  be  pretty — this  thing  for 
instance,"  as  Mildred  came  bounding  into  the  room  and  clambered 
on  her  father^s  knee.  "  This  is  my  daughter,  Fay,  and  your  play- 
fellow if  you  know  how  to  play." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't,  for  they  always  snubbed  us  for  anything 
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like  play,"  answered  the  stranger,  **  but  Mildred  shall  teach  me  if 
she  will." 

She  had  learnt  the  child's  name  from  Mr,  Fausset  during  the 
drive  from  Streatham  Common  to  Upper  Parchment  Street. 

Mildred  stretched  out  her  little  hand  to  the  girl  in  black  with 
somewhat  of  a  patronizing  air.  She  had  lived  all  her  little  life 
among  bright  colours  and  beautiful  objects,  in  a  kind  of  butterfly 
world,  and  she  concluded  that  this  pale  girl  in  sombre  raiment 
must  needs  be  poor  and  unhappy.  She  looked  her  prettiest, 
smiling  down  at  the  stranger  from  her  father's  shoulder,  where 
she  hung  fondly.  She  looked  like  a  cherub  in  a  picture  by  Rubens, 
red-lipped,  with  eyes  of  azure,  and  flaxen  hair  just  touched  with 
gold,  and  a  complexion  of  dazzling  lily  and  carnation  colour 
suflFused  with  light. 

"  I  mean  to  give  you  my  very  best  doll,"  she  said. 

"  You  darling,  how  I  shall  adore  you,"  cried  the  strange  girl 
impulsively,  rising  from  her  seat  at  the  tea  table,  and  clasping 
Mildred  in  her  arms. 

"  That  is  as  it  should  be,"  said  Fausset,  patting  Fay's  shoulder 
affectionately.  "Let  there  be  a  bond  of  love  between  you 
two." 

"  And  will  you  play  with  me,  and  learn  your  lessons  with  me, 
and  sleep  in  my  room  ?  "  asked  Mildred  coaxingly. 

"No,  darling.  Fay  will  have  a  room  of  her  own,"  said  Mrs. 
Fausset,  replying  to  the  last  inquiry.  "  It  is  much  nicer  for  girls 
to  have  rooms  to  themselves." 

"No,  it  isn't,"  answered  Mildred,  with  a  touch  of  petulance 
that  was  pretty  in  so  lovely  a  child.  "  I  want  Fay  to  sleep  with 
me.     I  want  her  to  tell  me  stories  every  night." 

"You  have  mother  to  tell  you  stories,  Mildred,"  said  Mrs. 
Fausset,  already  inclined  to  be  jealous. 

"  Not  every  night.  Mother  goes  to  parties  almost  every 
night." 

"  Not  at  The  Hook,  love." 

"  Oh,  but  at  The  Hook  there's  always  company.  Why  can't  I 
have  Fay  to  tell  me  stories  every  night  ?  "  urged  the  child  per- 
sistently. 

"  I  don't  see  why  they  should  not  be  together,  Maud,"  said  Mr. 
Fausset,  always  prone  to  indulge  Mildred's  lightest  whim. 

"  It  is  better  that  Fay  should  have  a  room  of  her  own  for  a 
great  many  reasons,"  replied  his  wife  with  a  look  of  displeasure. 

"  Very  well,  Maud,  so  be  it,"  he  answered,  evidently  desiring  to 
conciliate  her.     "  And  which  room  is  Fay  to  have  ?  " 

"  I  have  given  her  Bell's  room." 

Mr.  Fausset's  countenance  fell. 

"  Bell's  room — a  servant's  room  " — he  repeated  blankly. 

"  It  is  very  inconvenient  for  Bell,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Fausset. 
"  She  will  have  to  put  up  an  extra  bed  in  the  housemaid's  room ; 
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and  as  she  has  always  been  used  to  a  room  of  her  own,  she  made 
herself  rather  disagreeable  abont  the  change.** 

Mr.  Fansset  was  silent,  and  seemed  thoughtful.  Mildred  had 
pulled  Fay  away  from  the  table  and  led  her  to  a  distant  window, 
where  a  pair  of  Virginian  love-birds  were  twittering  in  their 
gilded  cage,  half  hidden  amidst  the  bank  of  feathery  white  spirea 
and  yellow  marguerites  which  filled  the  recess. 

**  I  should  like  to  see  the  room/'  said  Fausset  presently,  when 
his  wife  had  put  down  her  tea  cup. 

'^  My  dear  John,  why  should  you  trouble  yourself  about  such  a 
detail  ?  ** 

"  I  want  to  do  my  duty  to  the  girl — ^if  I  can." 

'*  I  think  you  might  trust  such  a  small  matter  to  me,  or  even 
to  my  housekeeper,"  Maud  Fausset  answered  with  an  offended 
air.  '^  However,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  make  a  personal 
inspection.  Bell  is  very  particular,  and  any  room  she  occupied 
is  sure  to  be  nice.  But  you  can  judge  for  yourself.  The  room  is 
on  the  same  floor  as  Mildred's." 

This  last  remark  implied  that  to  occupy  any  apartment  on  that 
floor  must  be  a  privilege. 

"  But  not  with  the  same  aspect." 

*'  Isn't  it  ?  No,  1  suppose  not.  The  windows  look  the  other 
way,"  said  Mrs.  Fausset  innocently. 

She  was  not  an  over-educated  person.  She  adored  Keats, 
Shelley,  and  Browning,  and  talked  about  them  learnedly  in  a 
way ;  but  she  hardly  knew  the  points  of  the  compass. 

She  sauntered  out  of  the  room,  a  picture  of  languid  elegance  in 
her  flowing  muslin  gown.  There  were  flowers  on  the  landing, 
and  a  scarlet  Japanese  screen  to  fence  off  the  stairs  that  went 
downward,  and  an  embroidered  Algerian  curtain  to  hide  the  up- 
ward flight.  This  second  floor  was  Mrs.  Fausset's  particular 
domain.  Her  bedroom  and  bathroom  and  dressing-room  were  all 
on  this  floor.  Mr.  Fausset  lived  there  also,  but  seemed  to  be  there 
on  sufferance. 

She  pulled  aside  the  Algerian  curtain,  and  they  went  up  to  the 
third  story.  The  two  front  rooms  were  Mildred's,  bedroom  and 
schoolroom.  The  bedroom  door  was  open,  an  airy  room  with  two 
windows  brightened  by  outside  flower-boxes,  full  of  gaudy  red 
geraniums  and  snow-white  marguerites — a  gay-looking  room  with 
a  pale  blue  paper,  and  a  blue  and  cream-colour  carpet.  A  little 
brass  bed  with  lace  curtains  for  Mildred — a  brass  bed  without 
curtains  for  Mildred's  maid. 

The  house  was  like  many  old  London  houses,  more  spacious 
than  it  looked  outside.  There  were  four  or  five  small  rooms  at 
the  back  occupied  by  servants,  and  it  was  one  of  those  rooms,  a  very 
small  room  looking  into  a  mews,  which  Mr.  Fausset  went  to 
inspect. 
It  was  not  a  delightful  room.    There  was  an  outside  wall  at 
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right  angles  with  the  one  window  which  shut  off  the  glory  of  the 
westering  sun.  There  was  a  forest  of  chimney-pots  by  way  of 
prospect.  There  was  not  even  a  flower-box  to  redeem  the  dingi- 
ness  of  the  outlook.  The  iumiture  was  neat,  and  the  room  was 
spotlessly  clean  ;  but  as  much  might  be  said  of  a  cell  in  Portland 
prison.  A  narrow  iron  bedstead,  a  couple  of  cane  chairs,  a  com- 
mon mahogany  chest  of  drawers  in  the  window,  and  on  the  chest  of 
drawers  a  white  toilet  cover,  and  a  small  mahogany  looking-glass. 
A  deal  washstand  and  a  zinc  bath.  These  are  not  luxurious 
surroundings;  and  Mr.  Fausset's  countenance  did  not  express 
approval. 

**I  am  sure  it  is  quite  as  nice  a  room  as  she  would  have 
at  any  boarding  school,"  said  his  wife,  answering  that  disapproving 
look. 

^^  Perhaps ;  but  I  want  her  to  feel  as  if  she  were  not  at  school, 
but  at  home." 

"  She  can  have  a  prettier  room  at  The  Hook,  I  daresay,  though 
we  are  short  of  bedrooms  even  there  —if  she  is  to  go  to  The  Hook 
with  us." 

"  Why  of  course  she  is  to  go  with  us.  She  is  to  live  with  us 
till  she  marries." 

Mrs.^Fausset  sighed,  and  looked  profoundly  melancholy. 

"  I  don't  think  we  shall  get  her  married  very  easily,"  she 
said. 

**  Why  not  ? "  asked  her  husband  quickly,  looking  at  her 
anxiously  as  he  spoke. 

"  She  is  so  remarkably  plain." 

"  Did  she  strike  you  so  ?  I  think  her  rather  pretty ;  or  at  least 
interesting.     She  has  magnificent  eyes." 

"  So  has  an  owl  in  an  ivy  bush,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fausset  petu- 
lantly. "  Those  great  black  eyes  in  that  small  pale  face  are  posi- 
tively repulsive.  However,  I  don't  want  to  depreciate  her.  She 
is  of  your  kith  and  kin,  and  you  are  interested  in  her,  so  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can.     I  only  hope  Mildred  will  get  on  with  her." 

This  conversation  took  place  upon  the  stairs.  Mr.  Fausset  was 
at  the  morning-room  door  by  this  time.  He  opened  it,  and  saw 
his  daughter  in  the  sunlit  window  among  the  flowers,  with  her 
arms  round  Fay's  neck. 

"  They  have  begun  very  well,"  he  said. 

**  Children  are  so  capricious,"  answered  his  wife. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

A  SUPERIOR  PERSON. 

Mildred  and  her  father's  ward  got  on  remarkably  well,  perhaps  a 
little  too  well  to  please  Mrs.  Fausset,  who  had  been  jealous  of  the 
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new-comer,    axid-  resentful  of   her    intrusion  from  the    outset. 
Mildred  did   not  show  herself  capricious  in  her  treatment  of  her 
playfellow.      Xlne  child  had  never  had  a  young  companion  before, 
and  to  her  tlie   advent  of  Fay  meant  the  beginning  of  a  brighter 
life.    Until  "Fay  came  there  had  been  no  one  but  mother ;  and 
mother  spent  lier  life  in  visiting  and  receiving  visits.     Only  the 
briefest  intervals  between  a  ceaseless  round  of  gaieties  could  be 
afforded  to   !M]iIdred.    Her  mother  doted  on  her,  or  thought  she 
did ;  but  slie  liad  allowed  her  life  to  be  caught  in  the  cogs  of  the 
great  society  ^heel,  and  she  was  obliged  to  go  round  with  the 
wheel.     So  far   as   brightly-furnished   rooms   and  an    expensive 
momiiig  governess,  ever  so  much  too  clever  for  the  pupil's  require- 
ments, and  costly  toys  and  pretty  frocks,  and  carriage  drives,  could 
go,  Mildred  was  a  child  in  an  earthly  paradise ;  but  there  are  some 
cMldxen  wIlo  yearn  for  something  more  than  luxurious  surround- 
ings and  fine  clothes,  and  Mildred  Fausset  was  one  of  those.    She 
wanted  a  great  deal  of  love,  she  wanted  love  always,  not  in  brief 
snatches,  as  her  mother  gave  it,  hurried  caresses  given  in  the 
midst  of  dressing  for  a  ball,  hasty  kisses  before  stepping  into  her 
carriage  to  be  whisked  off  to  a  garden  party,  or  in  all  the  pomp 
and   splendour  of  ostrich  feathers,  diamonds,  and   Court  train, 
before  the  solemn  function  of  a  Drawing  Boom.     Such  passing 
glimpses  of  love  w^re  not  enough  for  Mildred.     She  wanted  warm 
affections  interwoven  with  the  fabric  of  her  life,  she  wanted  loving 
companionship  from  morning  till  night ;  and  this  she  had  from 
Fay.     From  the  first  moment  of  their  clasping  hands  the  two 
girls  had  loved  each  other.     Each  sorely  in  need  of  love,  they  had 
come  together  naturally,  and  with  all  the  force  of  free,  undis- 
ciplined nature,  meeting  and  mingling  like  two  rivers. 

John  Fausset  saw  their  affection  and  was  delighted.  That 
loving  union  between  the  girl  and  the  child  seemed  to  solve  all 
difficulties.  Fay  was  no  longer  ia  stranger.  She  was  a  part  of  the 
family,  merged  in  the  golden  circle  of  domestic  love.  Mrs.  Fausset 
looked  on  with  jaundiced  eye. 

**  If  one  could  only  believe  it  were  genuine ! "  she  sighed. 
"  Crenuine !  which  of  them  do  you  suppose  is  pretending  ?    Not 
Mildred,  snrely  ?  '* 
«*  Mildred !    No,  indeed  !    She  is  truth  itself." 
**  Why  do  you  suspect  Fay  of  falsehood  ?  " 
**  My  dear  John,  I  fear — I  only  say  I  fear — that  your  protSgie 
is  riy.    She  has  a  quiet,  self-contained  air  that  I  don't  like  in  one 
so  young." 

**  I  don't  wonder  she  is  self-contained.  You  do  so  little  to  draw 
her  out." 

**  Her  attachment  to  Mildred  has  an  exaggerated  air — as  if  she 
wanted  to  curry  favour  with  us  by  pretending  to  be  fond  of  our 
child,"  said  Mrs.  Fausset,  ignoring  her  husband's  remark. 
•*  Why  shotdd  she  curry  favour  ?    She  is  not  here  as  a  depen- 
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dent — though  she  is  made  to  wear  the  look  of  one  sometimes 
more  than  I  like.  I  have  told  you  that  her  future  is  provided 
for ;  and  as  for  pretending  to  be  fond  of  Mildred,  she  is  the  last 
girl  to  pretend  aflFection.  She  would  have  been  better  liked  at 
school  if  she  had  been  capable  of  pretending.  There  is  a  wild, 
undisciplined  nature  under  that  self-contained  air  you  talk 
about." 

"  There  is  a  very  bad  temper,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  Bell 
has  complained  to  me  more  than  once  on  that  subject." 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  set  Bell  in  authority  over  her,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Fausset  hastily. 

"  There  must  be  some  one  to  maintain  order  when  Miss  Colville 
is  away." 

"  That  some  one  should  be  you  or  I,  not  Bell." 

"  Bell  is  a  conscientious  person,  and  she  would  make  no  im- 
proper use  of  authority." 

"  She  is  a  very  disagreeable  person.  That  is  all  I  know  about 
her,"  retorted  Mr.  Fausset  as  he  left  the  room. 

He  was  dissatisfied  with  Fay's  position  in  the  house,  yet  hardly 
knew  how  to  complain  or  what  alteration  to  suggest.  There 
were  no  positive  wrongs  to  resent.  Fay  shared  Mildred's  studies 
and  amusements,  they  had  their  meals  together,  and  took  their 
airings  together. 

When  Mildred  went  down  to  the  moming-room  or  the  drawing- 
room  Fay  generally  went  with  her :  generally,  not  always.  There 
were  times  when  Bell  looked  in  at  the  schoolroom  door  and 
beckoned  Mildred.  "  Mamma  wants  you  alone,"  she  would 
whisper  on  the  threshold,  and  Mildred  ran  off  to  be  petted  and 
paraded  before  some  privileged  visitor. 

There  were  diflferences  which  Fay  felt  keenly  and  inwardly 
resented.  She  was  allowed  to  sit  aloof  when  the  drawing-room 
was  full  of  fine  ladies,  upon  Mrs.  Fausset's  afternoon,  while  Mil- 
dred was  brought  into  notice  and  talked  about,  her  little  graces 
exhibited  and  expatiated  upon,  or  her  childish  tastes  conciliated. 
Fay  would  sit  looking  at  one  of  the  art  books  piled  upon  a  side 
table,  or  turning  over  photographs  and  prints  in  a  portfolio.  She 
never  talked  unless  spoken  to,  or  did  anything  to  put  herself 
forward. 

Sometimes  an  officious  visitor  would  notice  her. 

"  What  a  clever-looking  girl.  Who  is  she  ?  "  asked  a  prosperous 
dowager,  whose  own  daughters  were  all  planted  out  in  life,  happy 
wives  and  mothers,  and  who  could  afford  to  interest  herself  in 
stray  members  of  the  human  race. 

"  She  is  a  ward  of  my  husband's,  Miss  Fausset." 

"  Indeed.     A  cousin,  I  suppose." 

"  Hardly  so  near  as  that.     A  distant  connection." 

Mrs.  Fausset's  tone  expressed  a  wish  not  to  be  bored  by  the 
clever-looking  girl's  praises.     People  soon  perceived  that  Miss 
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Fausset  w^as  to  be  taken  no  more  notice  of  than  a  piece  of  fumi- 
tare.      Slie    ivras   there  for  some  reason  known  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fausset,  but  she  was  not  there  because  she  was  wanted — except  by 
Mildred.      Everybody  could  see  that  Mildred  wanted  her.     Mil- 
dred ^wonld  run  to  her  as  she  sat  apart,  and  clamber  on  her  knee, 
and  bang  upon  her,  and  whisper  and  giggle  with  her,  and  warm 
the  statue  into  life.    Mildred  would  carry  her  tea  and  cakes,  and 
make  a  loving  fuss  about  her  in  spite  of  all  the  world. 

Bell  was   a  power  in  the  house  in  Upper  Parchment  Street. 

She  was  that  kind  of  old  servant  who  is  as  bad  as  a  mother-in-law, 

perhaps  worse  ;  for  your  mother-in-law  is  a  lady  by  breeding  and 

education,  and  is  in  somewise  governed  by  reason,  while  your 

trustworthy  old  servant  is  apt  to  be  a  creature  of  impulse  influenced 

only  by  feeling.    Bell  was  a  woman  of  strong  feelings,  devotedly 

attached  to  Mrs.  Fausset. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  Maud  Donfrey  was  an  infant, 
Martha  Bell  was  the  young  wife  of  the  head  gardener  at  Castle- 
Gonnell.  The  gardener  and  his  wife  lived  at  one  of  the  lodges, 
near  the  bank  of  the  Shannon,  and  were  altogether  superior  people 
for  their  class.  Martha  had  been  a  lace-maker  at  Limerick,  and  was 
fairly  educated.  Patrick  Bell  was  less  refined,  and  had  no  ideas 
beyond  his  garden;  but  he  was  honest,  sober,  and  thoroughly 
respectable.  He  seldom  read  the  newspapers,  and  had  never  heard 
of  Home  Eule  or  the  three  F's. 

Their  first  child  died  within  three  weeks  of  its  birth,  and  a  wet 
nurse  being  wanted  at  the  great  house  for  Lady  Castle-Connors 
seventh  baby,  Mrs.  Bell  was  chosen  as  altogether  the  best  person 
for  that  confidential  o£5ce.  She  went  to  live  at  the  great  white 
house  in  the  beautiful  gardens  near  the  river.  It  was  only  a 
temporary  separation,  she  told  Patrick ;  and  Patrick  took  courage 
at  the  thought  that  his  wife  would  return  to  him  as  soon  as  Lady 
Castle-Connor's  daughter  was  weaned,  while  in  the  meantime 
he  was  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  seeing  her  every  Sunday  after- 
noon; but  somehow  it  happened  that  Martha  Bell  never  went 
back  to  the  commonly-furnished  little  rooms  in  the  lodge  or 
to  the  coarse-handed  husband. 

Martha  Bell  was  a  woman  of  strong  feelings.    She  grieved 

passionately  for  her  dead  baby,  and  she  took  the  stranger's  child 

reluctantly  to  her  aching  breast.     But  babies   have  a  way  of 

getting  themselves  loved,  and  one  baby  will  creep  into  the  place 

of  another  unawares.     Before  Mrs.  Bell  had  been  at  the  great 

house  three  months  she  idolized  her  nursling.     By  the  time  she 

had  been  there  a  year  she  felt  that  life  would  be  unbearable 

without   her  foster-child.     Fortunately  for  her,  she  seemed  as 

necessary   to   the   child  as  the  child  was  to  her.    Maud  was 

delicate,  fragile,  lovely  and  evanescent  of  aspect.     Lady  Donfrey 

had  lost  two  out  of  her  brood  partly,  she  feared,  from  carelessness 
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in  the  nursery.  Bell  was  devoted  to  her  charge,  and  Bell  was 
entreated  to  remain  for  a  year  or  two  at  lea^t. 

Bell  consented  to  remain  for  a  year ;  she  became  accustomed 
to  the  plenty  and  refinements  of  a  nobleman's^housey  she  hated  the 
lodge,  and  she  cared  very  little  for  her  husband.  It  was  a  relief 
to  her  when  Patrick  Bell  sickened  of  his  empty  cottage  and  took 
it  into  his  head  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  where  he  had  brothers 
and  sisters  settled  already.  He  and  his  wife  parted  in  the 
friendliest  spirit,  with  some  ideas  of  reunion  years  hence,  when 
the  Honourable  Maud  should  have  outgrown  the  need  of  a  nurse. 
Mrs.  Bell  lived  at  the  great  white  house  until  Maud  Donfrey  left 
Gastle-Connell  as  the  bride  of  John  Fausset.  She  went  before 
her  mistress  to  the  house  in  Upper  Parchment  Street,  and  was 
there  when  the  husband  and  wife  arrived  after  their  Continental 
honeymoon.  From  that  hour  she  remained  in  possession  at  The 
Hook,  Surrey,  or  at  Upper  Parchment  Street,  or  at  any  temporary 
abode  by  sea  or  lake.  Bell  was  always  a  power  in  Mrs.  Fausset's 
life,  ruling  over  the  other  servants,  dictating  and  fault-finding  in 
a  quiet  respectful  way,  discovering  the  weak  side  of  everybody's 
character  and  getting  to  the  bottom  of  everybody's  history.  The 
servants  hated  her,  and  bowed  down  before  her.  Mrs.  Fausset  was 
fond  of  her  as  a  part  of  her  own  childhood,  remembering  that  great 
love  which  had  watched  through  all  her  infantine  illnesses  and 
delighted  in  all  her  childish  joys.  Yet  even  despite  these  fond 
associations,  there  were  times  when  Maud  Fausset  thought  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  dear  old  Bell  would  accept  a  liberal 
pension  and  go  and  live  in  some  rose  and  honeysuckle  cottage 
among  the  summery  meadows  by  the  Thames.  Mrs.  Fausset 
had  only  seen  that  river-side  region  in  summer,  and  she  had 
hardly  realized  the  stem  fact  of  winter  in  that  district.  She 
never  thought  of  rheumatism  in  connection  with  one  of  those 
low  white-walled  cottages,  half  hidden  under  overhanging 
thatched  gables  and  curtained  with  woodbine  and  passion 
flower,  rose  and  myrtle.  Dear  old  Bell  was  forty-eight,  straight 
as  a  ramrod,  very  thin,  with  sharp  features,  and  quick,  eager  grey 
eyes,  under  bushy  iron-grey  brows.  She  had  thick  iron-grey  hair, 
and  she  never  wore  a  cap.  That  was  one  of  her  privileges,  and 
a  mark  of  demarcation  between  her  and  the  other  servants ;  that 
and  her  afternoon  gown  of  black  silk  or  satin. 

She  had  no  specific  duties  in  the  house,  but  had  something 
to  say  about  everything.  Mrs.  Fausset's  French  maid  and 
Mildred's  German  maid  were  at  one  in  their  detestation  of  Bell ; 
but  both  were  eminently  civil  to  that  authority. 

From  the  hour  of  Fay's  advent  in  Upper  Parchment  Street 
Bell  had  set  her  face  against  her.  In  the  first  place,  she  had  not 
been  taken  into  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fausset's  confidence  about  the  girl. 
She  had  not  been  consulted  or  appealed  to  in  any  way ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  she  had  not  been  told  that  her  bedroom  would 
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be  wanted  for  tlie  new-comer,  and  that  she  most  henceforward 
Bbaie  a  room  ^with  one  of  the  housemaids,  an  indignity  which 
this  superior  person  keenly  felt^ 

Kor  did  Fsty  do  anything  to  conciliate  this  domestic  authority. 

Fay  disiiked  Sell  as  heartily  as  Bell  disliked  Fay.    She  refused 

all  offers  of  service  from  the  confidential  servant,  and  when  Bell 

offered  to  lielp  in  unpacking  her  boxes — perhaps  with  some  idea 

of  peering  into   those  details  of  a  girFs  possessions  which  in 

themselves  constitute  a  history — Fay  declined  her  help  curtly 

and  shnt  the  door  in  her  face. 

Bell  had  sounded  her  mistress,  but  had  obtained  the  scantiest 

miormation    from  that  source.      A  distant  connection  of  Mr. 

Tausaet's;    bis  ward;    an  heiress.     Not  one  detail  beyond  this 

could  Bell  extract  from  her  mistress,  who  had  never  kept  a  secret 

from  her.     Evidently  Mrs.  Fausset  knew  no  more. 

"  I  must  say,  ma'am,  that  for  an  heiress,  the  child  has  been  sadly 
neglected;"  Bell  told  her  mistress.  '^Her  under-linen  was  all 
at  sixes  and  sevens  till  /  took  it  in  hand,  and  she  came  to  thitf 
house  with  her  left  boot  worn  down  at  heel.  Her  drawers  are 
stuffed  with  clothes,  but  many  of  them  are  out  of  repair,  and  she 
is  such  a  wilful  young  lady  that  she  will  hardly  let  me  touch  her 
things." 

BeU  had  a  habit  of  emphasizing  personal  pronouns  that  referred 
to  herself. 

"  You  must  do  whatever  you  think  proper  about  her  clothes, 
whether  she  likes  it  or  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Fausset,  standing 
before  her  glass,  and  giving  final  touches  to  the  feathery,  golden 
hair  which  her  maid  had  arranged  a  few  minutes  before.  <^  If  she 
wants  new  things  you  can  buy  them  for  her  from  any  of  my  trades- 
people* Mr.  Fausset  says  she  is  to  be  looked  after  in  every  way. 
You  had  better  not  go  to  Bond  Street  for  her  undeivlinen.  Oxford 
Street  will  do ;  and  you  need  not  go  to  Stephanie  for  her  hats. 
She  is  such  a  very  plain  girl  that  it  would  be  absurd — cruel  even 
— to  dress  her  like  Mildred." 

*'  Yes,  indeed,  it  would,  ma'am,"  assented  Bell,  and  then  «8he 
pursued  musingly :  ^*  If  it  was  a  good  school  she  was  at,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  the  wardrobe-woman  was  a  very  queer  person  to  send 
any  pupil  away  with  her  linen  in  such  a  neglected  state.  And  as 
for  her  education.  Miss  Colville  says  she  is  shockingly  backward. 
Miss  Mildred  knows  more  geography  and  more  grammar  than  that 
great  overgrown  girl  of  fourteen." 
Mrs.  Fausset  sighed. 

"  Yes,  Bell,  she  has  evidently  been  neglected ;  but  her  educa- 
tion matters  very  little.  It  is  her  disposition  I  am  anxious 
about." 

^  Ah,  ma'am,  and  so  am  7,"  sighed  Bell. 

When  Bell  had  withdrawn,  Maud  Fausset  sat  in  front  of  her 
dressing-table  in  a  reverie.    She  forgot  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  or 
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to  ring  for  her  maid,  though  she  had  been  told  the  carriage  was 
waiting,  and  although  she  was*  due  at  a  Musical  Becital  in  ten 
minutes.  She  sat  there  lost  in  thought,  while  the  horses  jingled 
their  bits  impatiently  in  the  street  below. 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  mystery,"  she  said  to  herself;  "  everybody  sees 
it,  even  Bell." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ALL  SHE  COULD  REMEMBER. 

The  London  season  was  waning,  and  fewer  carriages  rolled  west- 
ward to  the  Park  Gates  in  the  low  sunlight  of  late  afternoon,  and 
fewer  riders  trotted  eastward  towards  Grrosvenor  Square  in  the 
brighter  sunshine  before  luncheon.  Town  was  gay  still ;  but  the 
floodtide  of  gaiety  was  over.  The  river  of  London  life  was  on  the 
ebb,  and  people  were  beginning  to  talk  about  grouse  moors  in 
Scotland,  and  sulphur  springs  in  Crermany. 

Fay  had  lived  in  Upper  Parchment  Street  nearly  two  months. 
It  seemed  to  her  impatient  spirit  as  if  she  had  lived  there  half  a 
lifetime.  The  life  would  have  been  hateful  to  her  without 
Mildred's  love.  That  made  amends  for  a  good  deal,  but  it  could 
not  make  amends  for  everything ;  not  for  Bell's  quiet  insolence^ 
for  instance. 

Bell  had  replenished  the  alien's  wardrobe.  Everything  she  had 
bought  was  of  excellent  quality,  and  expensive  after  its  kind ;  but 
had  a  prize  been  offered  for  bad  taste,  Bell  would  have  taken  it  by 
her  selections  of  raiment  on  this  occasion.  Not  once  did  she  allow 
Fay  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

"Mrs.  Fausset  deputed  'me  to  choose  the  things,  miss,"  she 
said,  "  and  I  hope  I  know  my  duty." 

"  I  suppose  I  am  very  ugly,"  said  Fay  resignedly,  as  she  con- 
templated her  small  features  in  the  glass,  overshadowed  by  a 
mushroom  hat  of  coarse  brown  straw,  with  a  big  brown  ribbon  bow^ 
"  but  in  this  hat  I  look  positively  hideous." 

The  hat  was  an  excellent  hat,  that  good  coarse  Dunstable,  which 
costs  money  and  wears  for  ever,  the  ribbon  of  the  best  quality ; 
but  Hebe  herself  would  have  looked  plain  under  a  hat  shaped  like 
a  bell-glass. 

Fay's  remark  was  recorded  to  Mrs.  Fausset  as  the  sign  of  a  dis- 
contented spirit. 

Not  being  able  to  learn  anything  about  Fay's  history  from  her 
mistress.  Bell  had  tried  to  obtain  a  little  Ught  from  the  girl 
herself,  but  without  avail.  Questioned  about  her  school.  Fay  had 
replied  that  she  hated  her  school,  and  didn't  want  to  talk  of  it. 
Questioned  about  her  mother,  she  answered  that  her  mother's 
name  was  too  sacred  to  be  spoken  about  with  any  stranger ;  and  on 
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a  subtle   attempt  to  obtain  intelligence  about  her  father,  the  girl 
Bushed  crimson,  started  up  angrily  from  her  chair,  and  told  the 
highly  respectable  Bell  that  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  chattering 
to  aexvants,  or  being  questioned  by  them. 

After    this    it    was    war    to    the    knife    on     Martha    Bell's 

Miss  Colville,  the  expensive  morning  governess,  was  in  some- 
mse  above  prejudice ;  and  was  a  person  of  liberal  mind,  for  a 
governess  who  had  lived  all  her  life  in  other  people's  houses,  look- 
ing on  at  lives  of  fashionable  frivolity  in  which  she  had  no  share, 
who  bad  been  obliged  to  study  Debrett's  annual  volume  as  if  it 
were  her  Bible,  lest  she  should  commit  herself  in  every  other 
speech,  so  intricate  are  the  ramifications  and  interweavings  of  the 
British  nobility  and  county  families.  Miss  Colville  was  not  un- 
kind to  Fay  Fausset,  and  was  conscientious  in  her  instructions ; 
bat  even  she  resented  the  mystery  of  the  girl's  existence,  and  felt 
that  her  presence  blemished  the  respectability  of  the  household. 
By-and-by,  when  she  should  be  seeking  new  employment,  and 
should  have  occasion  to  refer  to  Mrs.  Fausset,  and  to  talk  of  her 
pupils  in  Upper  Parchment  Street,  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  Fay.  A  ward  of  Mr.  Fausset's,  a  distant  connection. 
The  whole  thing  sounded  improbable.  An  heiress  who  had  come 
to  the  house  with  torn  embroidery  upon  her  under-linen.  A 
.  mystery,  yes,  no  doubt  a  mystery.  And  in  Miss  Colville's  ultra 
particular  phase  of  life  no  manner  of  mystery  was  considered 
respectable. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks.  Miss  Colville  was  fairly  kind  to  her 
new  charge.  Fay  was  backward  in  grammar  and  geography  ;  she 
was  a  dullard  about  science,  but  she  could  chatter  French,  she 
knew  a  little  Italian,  and  in  music  she  was  highly  gifted.  In  this 
she  resembled  Mildred,  who  adored  music,  and  had  taken  her  first 
lessons  on  the  piano  as  a  water-fowl  takes  to  a  pond,  joyously,  as 
to  her  native  element.  Fay  was  not  advanced  in  the  technique  of 
the  art,  but  she  played  and  sang  charmingly,  for  the  most  part  by 
ear;  and  she  used  to  play  and  sing  to  Mildred  in  the  summer 
twilight,  till  Bell  came  like  a  prison-warder  and  insisted  upon 
Mildred's  going  to  bed. 

"  I  nursed  your  mamma,  miss,"  she  would  say,  "  and  /  never 
allowed  her  to  spoil  her  complexion  with  late  hours  as  Miss  Fay 
is  leading  you  on  to  do." 

At  seven  Mildred  neither  cared  for  health  nor  complexion  in 

the  abstract,  and  she  loved  Fay's  music  and  Fay's  stories.     Fay 

would    tell   her    a   fairy    tale,   with    musical    accompaniments, 

improvised  to  suit  the  story.    This  was  Beauty's  father  groping 

through  the  dark  wood.    Then  came  the  swaying  of  branches,  the 

mstUng  of  summer  leaves,  the  long,  long  sigh  of  the  night  wind 

— ^the  hoot  of  the  owl,  and  the  roll  of  distant  thunder.      Here 

came  Fatima's  brothers  to  the  rescue,  with  a  triumphant  march. 
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and  the  trampling  of  fiery  steeds,  careering  up  and  down  the 
piano  in  double  ai:peggios,  bursting  open  the  gates  of  Bluebeard's 
Castle  with  a  volley  of  tremendous  chords. 

"  /never  heard  any  one  make  such  a  noise  on  a  piano,"  said  Bell, 
bristling  with  indignation. 

At  eight  o'clock  Fay's  day  and  evening  were  done.  Mildred 
vanished  like  the  setting  of  the  sun.  She  would  like  to  have  had 
Fay  to  sit  beside  her  bed  and  tell  her  stories,  and  talk  to  her,  till 
she  dropped  asleep,  but  this  happiness  was  sternly  interdicted  by 
Bell. 

"  She  would  keep  you  awake  half  the  night,  Miss  Mildred,  over- 
exciting  you  with  her  stories,  and  what  would  your  pa  and  the 
doctors  say  to  infie  f  "  exclaimed  Bell. 

The  door  of  the  bright,  pretty  bed-chamber  closed  upon  Mil- 
dred, and  Fay  went  back  to  the  schoolroom  heavy  of  heart,  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  sitting  up  by  herself  till  half-past  nine,  a 
privilege  conceded  to  superior  years.  In  that  hour  and  a  half 
of  utter  loneliness  the  girl  had  leisure  to  contemplate  the  solitude 
of  her  friendless  life.  Take  Mildred  from  her  and  she  had  no  one, 
nothing.  Mr.  Fausset  had  meant  to  be  kind  to  her,  perhaps. 
He  had  talked  very  kindly  to  her  in  the  long  drive  from  Streat- 
ham.  He  had  promised  her  a  home  and  the  love  of  kindred ;  but 
evil  influences  had  come  in  his  way,  and  he  had  given  her — Bell. 
Perhaps  she  was  of  a  jealous,  exacting  disposition,  for,  fondly  as  she 
loved  Mildred,  she  could  not  help  comparing  Mildred's  lot  with 
her  own ;  Mildred's  bright,  airy  room,  and  flower-decked  windows, 
looking  over  the  tree  tops  in  the  park,  with  her  dingy  cell  over- 
looking smoky  chimneys,  and  tainted  with  odours  of  stables  and 
kitchen ;  Mildred's  butterfly  sashes  of  laee  and  muslin  with  the 
substantial  ugliness  of  her  own  attire ;  Mildred's  manifold  posses- 
sions, trinkets,  toys,  books,  games,  pictures  and  flowers,  with  her 
empty  dressing-table  and  unadorned  walls. 

"  At  your  age  white  frocks  would  be  ridiculous,"  said  Bell ;  yet 
Fay  saw  other  girls  of  her  age  flaunting  in  white  muslin  all  that 
summer  through. 

Sometimes  the  footman  forgot  to  bring  her  lamp,  and  she 
would  sit  in  the  schoolroom  window,  looking  down  into  the  street, 
and  watching  the  carriages  roll  by  in  endless  procession,  with 
their  lamps  flaming  in  the  pale  grey  night,  carrying  their  freight 
to  balls  and  parties  hurrying  from  pleasure  to  pleasure  on  swift 
revolving  wheels.  A  melancholy  hour  this  for  the  longing  heart 
of  youth,  even  when  the  school-girl's  future  participation  in  all 
these  pleasures  is  a  certainty,  or  contingent  only  upon  life ;  but 
what  was  it  for  this  girl,  who  had  all  girlhood's  yearnings  for 
pleasure  and  excitement,  and  who  knew  not  if  that  sparkling 
draught  would  ever  touch  her  lips,  who  felt  herself  an  alien  in 
this  fine  house — a  stranger  at  this  fashionable  end  of  the  town  ? 
It  was  no  new  thing  for  her  to  sit  alone  in  the  twilight,  a  prey  to 
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melanclioly  thoughts.  Ever  since  she  could  remember,  her  life 
had  been  solitary  and  loveless.  The  home  ties  and  tender 
associations  which  sweeten  other  lives  were  unknown  to  her.  She 
had  never  known  what  love  meant  till  she  felt  Mildred's  warm  arms 
clinging  round  her  neck,  and  Mildred's  soft  cheek  pressed  against 
hers.  Her  life  had  been  a  shifting  scene  peopled  with  strangers. 
Dim  and  misty  memories  of  childhood's  earliest  dawn  conjured  up 
a  cottage  garden  on  a  windy  hill ;  the  sea  stretching  far  away  in 
the  distance,  bright  and  blue,  but  unattainable  ;  a  patch  of  grass 
on  one  side;  a  patch  of  potatoes  on  the  other;  a  bed  of 
wall-flowers  and  stocks  and  yellow  marigolds  in  front  of  the 
parlour  window;  a  family  of  hens  and  an  arrogant  and  fero- 
cious cock  strutting  in  the  foreground ;  and  standing  out  sharply 
against  the  sky  and  the  sea,  a  tall  column  surmounted  by  a 
statue. 

How  she  had  longed  to  get  nearer  that  vast  expanse  of  water  to 
find  out  what  the  sea  was  like.  From  some  points  in  the  view  it 
seemed  so  near,  almost  as  if  she  could  touch  it  with  her  out- 
stretched hands ;  from  other  points  it  looked  so  far  away.  She 
used  to  stand  on  a  wall  behind  the  cottage  and  watch  the  white- 
sailed  boats  going  out  to  sea,  and  the  steamers  with  their  trailing 
smoke  melting  and  vanishing  on  the  horizon. 

"  Where  do  they  go  ?  "  she  asked  in  her  baby  French.  "  Where 
do  they  go  ?  " 

Those  were  the  first  words  she  remembered  speaking,  and  nobody 
seemed  ever  to  have  answered  that  eager  question. 

No  one  had  cared  for  her  in  those  days.  She  was  very  sure  of 
that,  looking  back  upon  that  monotonous  childhood,  a  long  series 
of  empty  hours  in  a  cottage  garden,  and  with  no  companions  except 
the  fowls,  and  no  voice  except  that  of  the  cow  in  the  meadow  hard 
by,  a  cow  which  sent  forth  meaningless  bellows  occasionally,  and 
which  she  feared  as  if  it  had  been  a  lion. 

There  was  a  woman  in  a  white  cap  whom  she  called  NownaUy 
and  who  seemed  too  busy  to  care  about  anybody — a  woman  who  did 
all  the  housework  and  dug  the  potato  garden,  and  looked  after 
the  fowls,  and  milked  the  cow  and  made  butter,  and  rode  to  market 
on  a  donkey  once  or  twice  a  week,  a  woman  who  was  always  in  a 
hurry.  There  was  a  man  who  came  home  from  work  at  sundown, 
and  there  were  two  boys  in  blouses  and  sabots,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  too  old  to  play  with  the  nurse-child.  Long  summer 
days  in  the  chalky  garden,  long  hours  of  listless  monotony  in  front 
of  the  wide  bright  sea  had  left  a  sense  of  oppression  upon  Fay's 
mind.  She  did  not  know  even  the  name  of  the  town  she  had  seen 
far  below  the  long  ridge  of  chalky  hill — a  town  of  tall  white  houses 
and  domes  and  spires,  which  had  seemed  a  vast  metropolis  to  the 
eyes  of  infancy.  She  had  but  to  shut  her  eyes  in  her  evening 
sohtude,  and  she  could  conjure  up  the  picture  of  roofs  and  spires, 
and  hill  and  sea,  and  the  tall  column  in  its  railed  inclosure— yet 
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she  knew  no  more  of  town  or  hill  than  that  they  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel. 

She  remembered  lying  in  a  narrow  little  bed  that  rocked 
desperately,  on  a  windy  day,  and  looking  out  at  the  white  sea  foam 
dashing  against  a  curious  oval  window  like  a  giant's  eye  ;  and  then 
she  remembered  her  first  wondering  experience  of  railway 
travelling ;  a  train  flashing  past  green  fields  and  hop  gardens  and 
houses ;  and  then  darkness  and  the  jolting  of  a  cab ;  and  after  that 
being  carried  half  asleep  into  a  strange  house,  and  waking  to  find 
herself  in  a  strange  room,  all  very  clean  and  neat,  with  a  white, 
curtained  bed  and  white  muslin  window  curtains,  and  on  looking 
out  of  the  window,  behold,  there  was  a  patch  of  common  all  abloom 
with  yellow  furze. 

She  remembered  dimly  that  she  had  travelled  in  the  charge  of 
a  little  grey-haired  man,  who  disappeared  after  the  journey.  She 
found  herself  now  in  the  care  of  an  elderly  lady,  very  prim  and 
strict,  but  not  absolutely  unkind,  who  wore  a  silk  gown  and  a  gold 
watch  at  her  waistband,  and  who  talked  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
Everything  here  was  prettier  than  in  Nounou's  house,  and  there 
was  a  better  garden,  a  garden  where  there  were  more  flowers  and 
no  potatoes ;  and  there  was  the  common  in  the  front  of  the  garden, 
all  hillocks  and  hollows,  where  she  was  allowed  to  amuse  herself  in 
charge  of  a  ruddy-faced  girl  in  a  lavender  cotton  frock. 

The  old  lady  taught  her  the  unknown  tongue,  which  she  dis- 
covered in  time  to  be  English,  and  a  good  deal  besides.  Beading 
and  writing,  for  instance,  and  the  rudiments  of  music,  a  little 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography.  She  took  kindly  to  music 
and  reading,  and  she  liked  to  dabble  with  ink ;  but  the  other  lessons 
were  abhorrent,  and  she  gave  the  orderly  old  lady  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  There  was  no  love  between  them,  only  endurance  on 
either  side ;  and  the  long  days  on  the  common  were  almost  as 
desolate  as  the  days  on  the  chalky  hill  above  the  sea. 

At  last  there  came  a  change.  The  dressmaker  sent  home  three 
new  frocks,  all  uncompromisingly  ugly :  the  little  old  grey-haired 
man  reappeared,  looking  exactly  as  he  had  looked  on  board  the 
steamer,  and  a  fly  carried  Fay  and  this  guardian  to  the  railway 
station  on  the  common,  and  thence  the  train  took  them  to  a 
great  dark  city,  which  the  man  told  Fay  was  London ;  and  then 
they  went  in  a  cab  through  streets  that  seemed  endless,  till  at  last 
the  streets  melted  into  a  wide,  high  road,  with  trees  on  either 
side,  and  the  cab  drove  into  a  garden  of  shining  laurels  and  rhodo- 
dendrons, and  pulled  up  before  a  classic  portico.  Fay  had  no 
memory  of  any  house  so  grand  as  this,  although  it  was  only  the 
conventional  suburban  villa  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago. 

Just  at  first  the  change  seemed  delightful.  That  circular 
carriage  sweep,  those  shining  shrubberies  with  great  rose-coloured 
trusses  of  rhododendron  bloom,  that  golden  rain  on  the  laburnums, 
and  the  masses  of  perfumed  lilac;  all  was  beautiful.    Not  so 
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beantifal  tlie  long,  bare  schoolroom,  and  the  willow  pattern  cups 
and  saucers.      Not  so  beautiful  that  all-pervading  atmosphere  of 
restraint  -wtiicli  made  school  odious  to  Fay  from  the  very  beginning. 
Slie  stayed  there  for  years — an  eternity  it  seemed  to  her,  look- 
ing "baclc  upon  its  hopeless  monotony.    Pleasure,  variety,  excite- 
ment slie  liad  none.    Life  was  an  everlasting  tread-mill — up  and 
down,  down  and  up,  over  and  over  again.     The  same  dull  round 
of  lessons  ;   a  dismal  uniformity  of  food  ;  Sunday  penance  in  the 
shape  of  two  long  services  in  a  badly  ventilated  church,  and  one 
\ong  catecbism  in  a  dreary  schoolroom.     No  gaol  can  be  much 
duller  than  a  well-regulated  middle-class  girls'  school.     Fay  could 
complain  of  no  ill-treatment.    She  was  well  fed,  comfortably  housed, 
neatly  clad ;  but  her  life  was  a  burden  to  her. 

She  had  a  bad  temper ;  was  irritable,  impatient,  quick  to  take 
offence,  and  prone  to  fits  of  suUenness.     This  was  the  opinion  of 
the  authorities ;  and  her  faults  increased  as  she  grew  older.     She 
was  not  absolutely  rebellious  towards  the  governesses ;  but  there 
was  always  something  amiss.     She  was  idle  and  listless  at  her 
studies,  took  no  interest  in  anything  but  her  music  lessons,  and 
was  altogether  an  unsatisfactory  pupil.     She  had  no  lasting  friend- 
ships among  her  schoolfellows.    She  was  jealous  and  capricious  in 
her  likings,  and  was  prone  to  fancy  herself  slighted  or  ill-treated 
on  the  very  smallest  provocation.     The  general  verdict  condemned 
her  as  the  most  disagreeable  girl  in  the  school.     With  the  meaner 
souls  among  her  schoolfellows  it  was  considered  an  affront  that 
she  should  have  no  antecedents  worth  talking  about,  no  relatives, 
no  home,  and  no  hampers  or  presents.     She  was  condemned  as  a 
discreditable  mystery  ;  and  when  one  unlucky  afternoon,  a  sultry 
afternoon  at  the  beginning  of  a  warm  summer,  she  lost  her  temper 
in  the  middle  of  a  class-lesson,  burst  into  a  torrent  of  angry  speech, 
half  defiance,  half  reproach,  bounced  up  from  her  seat,  and  rushed  out 
of  the  schoolroom,  there  were  few  to  pity,  and  none  to  sympathize. 
The   proprietress   of  the   school  was   elderly  and   lymphatic. 
Miss  Fausset  had  been  stigmatized  as  a  troublesome  pupil  for  a 
long  time.    There  were  continual  complaints  about  Miss  Fausset's 
conduct,  worrying  complaints,  which  spoilt  Miss  Con  stable  Vdinner, 
and  interfered  with  her  digestion.    Really  the  only  course  open 
to  that  prosperous,  over-fed  personage  was  to  get  rid  of  Miss 
Fausset.    There  was  an  amiable  family  of  three  sisters,  highly 
connected  young  persons,  whose  father  was  in  the  wine  trade, 
^ting  for  vacancies  in  that  old-established  seminary. 

**  We  will  make  a  tabula  rasa  of  a  troublesome  past,"  said  Miss 
Cbnstable,  who  loved  fine  words.     "  Miss  Fauaset  must  go." 

Thus  it  was  that  John  Fausset  had  been  suddenly  called  upon 
to  find  a  new  abode  for  his  ward ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Fay  had 
been  brought  to  Upper  Parchment  Street. 

No  doubt  Upper  Parchment  Street  was  better  than  school ;  but 
if  it  bad  not  been  for  Mildred,  the  atmosphere  on  the  edge  of  Hyde 
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Park  would  have  been  no  more  congenial  than  the  atmosphere  of 
Streatham.  Fay  felt  herself  an  intruder  in  that  splendid  house, 
where  amidst  that  multitude  of  pretty  things  she  could  not  put 
her  finger  upon  one  gracious  object  that  belonged  to  her — nothing 
that  was  her  "  very  own,"  as  Mildred  called  it ;  for  she  had  refused 
Mildred's  doll  and  all  other  proffered  gifts,  too  proud  to  profit 
by  a  child's  generosity.  Mrs.  Fausset  made  her  no  gifts,  never 
talked  to  her,  rarely  looked  at  her. 

Fay  knew  that  Mrs.  Fausset  disliked  her.  She  had  divined  as 
much  from  the  first,  and  she  knew  only  too  well  that  dislike  had 
grown  with  experience.  She  was  allowed  to  go  down  to  afternoon 
tea  with  Mildred,  but  had  she  been  deaf  and  dumb  her  society 
could  not  have  been  less  cultivated  by  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
Mrs.  Fausset's  feelings  were  patent  to  the  whole  household,  and 
were  common  talk  in  the  servants'  hall.  **  No  wonder,"  said  the 
women  ;  the  men  said,  "  What  a  shame ;  "  but  footmen  and  house- 
maids were  at  one  in  their  treatment  of  P^ay,  which  was  neglectful 
and  occasionally  insolent.  It  would  hardly  have  been  possible  for 
them  to  behave  well  to  the  intruder  and  keep  in  favour  with  Bell, 
who  was  absolute,  a  superior  power  to  butler  or  housekeeper,  a 
person  with  no  stated  oflBce  and  the  supreme  right  to  interfere 
with  everybody. 

Bell  sighed  and  shook  her  head  whenever  Miss  Fay  was 
mentioned.  She  bridled  and  wriggled  with  pent-up  indignation, 
as  if  the  girl's  existence  were  an  injury  to  her,  Martha  Bell.  "  If 
I  hadn't  nursed  Mrs.  Fausset  when  she  was  the  loveliest  infant 
that  ever  drew  breath,  I  shouldn't  feel  it  so  much,"  said  Bell,  and 
then  tears  would  spring  to  her  eyes  and  chokings  would  convulse 
her  throat,  and  the  housekeeper  would  sympathize  mysteriously 
with  a  mysterious  trouble. 

At  the  end  of  July  the  establishment  migrated  firom  Parchment 
Street  to  The  Hook,  Mr.  Fausset's  river-side  villa  between  Chert- 
sey  and  Windsor.  The  Hook  was  an  expanse  of  meadow  and 
bordered  with  willows,  round  which  the  river  made  a  kind  of  loop, 
and  was  not  quite  an  island,  but  it  was  more  than  a  peninsula ;  and 
on  this  enchanted  bit  of  ground,  spot  loved  by  the  river-god,  Mr. 
Fausset  had  built  for  himself  the  most  delightful  embodiment 
of  that  much-abused  word  villa ;  a  long,  low,  white  house,  with 
spacious  rooms,  broad  corridors,  a  graciously  curving  staircase, 
with  a  double  flight  of  stairs,  meeting  on  a  landing  lit  by  an 
Italian  cupola — a  villa  surrounded  with  verandahs,  and  looking 
out  upon  peerless  gardens  sloping  to  the  willow-shadowed  stream. 

To  Fay  The  Hook  seemed  like  a  vision  of  Paradise.  It  was 
almost  happiness  even  to  her  impatient  spirit  to  sit  in  a  comer  of 
those  lovely  grounds,  screened  from  the  outer  world  by  a  dense 
wall  of  Portugal  laurels  and  arbutus,  and  with  the  blue  water  and 
the  low,  flat  meadows  of  the  further  shore  for  her  only  prospect. 

Miss  Colville  was  left  behind  in  London.     For  Fay  and  Mildred 
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life  was  a  perpetual  holiday.    Mrs.  Fausset  was  almost  as  much  in 
society  at  Tlie   Hook  as  she  had  been  in  Juondon.     Visitors  came 
and  visitors  ^went.     She  was  never  alone.     There  were  parties  at 
Henley  and   !Marlow  and  Wargrave  and  Goring.     Two  pairs  of 
horses  were  kept  hard  at  work  carrying  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fausset 
Ao\it  that  lovely  river-side  landscape  to  garden  parties  and  dinners, 
picxiics  and  regattas.    John  Fausset  went  because  his  wife  liked 
Vivcn  to  go,  and  because  he  liked  to  see  her  happy  and  admired. 
T\ie  two  girls  were  left  for  the  most  part  to  their  own  devices, 
\mder  the  supervision  of  Bell.    They  lived  in  the  gardens,  with  an 
occasional  excursion  into  the  unknown  world  along   the  river. 
There  was  a  trustworthy  under-gardener  who  was  a  good  oars- 
man, and  in  his  charge  Mildred  was  allowed  to  go  on  the  water  in 
a  big  wherry,  which  looked  substantial  enough  to  have  carried  a 
select  boarding  school. 

This  life  by  the  Thames  was  the  nearest  approach  to  absolute 
happiness  which  Fay  had  ever  known ;  but  for  her  there  was  to 
be  no  such  thing  as  unbroken  bliss.  In  the  midst  of  the  sultry 
August  weather  Mildred  fell  ill,  a  mild  attack  of  scarlet  fever, 
which  sounded  less  alarming  to  Mrs.  Fausset*s  ear  because  the 
doctor  spoke  of  it  as  scarlatina.  It  was  a  very  mild  case,  the  local 
practitioner  told  Mrs.  Fausset ;  there  was  no  occasion  to  summon 
a  doctor  from  London ;  there  was  no  occasion  for  alarm.  Mildred 
must  keep  her  bed  for  a  fortnight,  and  must  be  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  house.  Her  own  maid  might  nurse  her  if  she  had  had 
the  complaint.  "  How  could  she  have  caught  the  fever  ?  "  Mrs. 
Fausset  asked,  with  an  injured  air;  and  there  was  a  grand 
investigation,  but  no  scarlet  fever  to  be  heard  of  nearer  than 
Maidenhead. 

"  People  are  so  artful  in  hiding  these  things,"  said  Mrs.  Fausset ; 
and  ten  minutes  afterwards  she  begged  the  doctor  not  to  mention 
Mildred's  malady  to  any  one. 

"  We  have  such  a  host  of  engagements,  and  crowds  of  visitors 
coming  from  London,"  she  said.  "  People  are  so  ridiculously 
nervous.     Of  course  I  shall  be  extremely  careful." 

The  doctor  gave  elaborate  instructions  about  isolation.  Such 
measures  being  taken,  Mrs.  Fausset  might  receive  all  fashionable 
London  with  safety. 

"  And  it  is  really  such  a  mild  case  that  you  need  not  put  your- 
self about  in  any  way,"  concluded  the  doctor. 

*'  Dear,  sweet  pet,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  amuse  her,"  sighed 
the  fond  mother. 

Mild  as  the  case  might  be,  the  patient  had  to  suffer  thirst  and 
headache,  a  dry  and  swollen  throat,  and  restless  nights.  Her 
most  eager  desire  was  for  Fay's  company,  and  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  Fay  had  suffered  from  scarlet  fever  some  years  before  in  a 
somewhat  severe  form,  it  was  considered  she  might  safely  assist 
in  the  sickroom* 
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She  was  there  almost  all  day,  and  very  often  in  the  night. 
She  read  to  Mildred,  and  sang  to  her,  and  played  with  her,  and 
indulged  every  changing  fancy  and  caprice  of  sickness.  Her  love 
was  inexhaustible,  indefatigable,  for  ever  on  the  watch.  If 
Mildred  woke  from  a  feverish  dream  in  the  deep  of  night,  with 
a  little  agitated  sob  or  cry,  she  found  a  figure  in  a  white  dressing- 
gown  bending  over  her,  and  loving  arms  encircling  her  before 
she  had  time  to  feel  frightened.  Fay  slept  in  a  little  dressing- 
room  opening  out  of  Mildred's  large,  airy  bedroom,  so  as  to  be 
near  her  darling.  It  was  a  mere  closet,  with  a  truckle  bed  brought 
down  from  the  servants'  attic ;  but  it  was  good  enough  for  Fay, 
whose  only  thought  was  of  the  child  who  loved  her  as  none  other 
had  ever  loved  within  her  memory. 

Mrs.  Fausset  was  prettily  anxious  about  her  child.  She  would 
come  to  Mildred's  room  in  her  dressing-gown  before  her  leisurely 
morning  toilet,  to  hear  the  last  report.  She  would  sit  by  the  bed 
for  five  minutes  showering  kisses  on  the  pale  cheeks,  and  then  she 
would  go  away  to  her  long  summer  day  of  frivolous  pleasures  and 
society  talk.  Eipples  of  laughter  and  snatches  of  speech  came 
floating  in  at  the  open  windows;  and  at  Mildred's  behest  Fay 
would  stand  at  a  window  and  report  the  proceedings  of  this  happy 
world  outside. 

"  They  are  going  out  in  the  boat.  They  are  going  to  have  tea 
on  the  lawn.  Your  mamma  is  walking  up  and  down  with  Sir 
Horace  Clavering.  The  Misses  Grenville  are  playing  croquet ; " 
and  so  on,  and  so  on,  all  day. 

Mildred  tossed  about  on  her  pretty  white  bed  impatiently. 
"  It  is  very  horrid  being  shut  up  here  on  these  fine  days,"  she 
said ;  "  or  it  would  be  horrid  without  you,  Fay.     Mamma  does 
not  come  to  see  me  much." 

Mamma  came  three  or  four  times  a  day;  but  her  visits  were  of 
the  briefest.  She  would  come  into  the  room  beaming  with  smiles, 
looking  like  living  sunlight  in  her  exquisite  white  gown,  with  its 
delicate  ribbons  and  cloudy  l^ce — a  fleecy  white  cloud  just  touched 
with  rose  colour,  as  if  she  were  an  embodiment  of  the  summer 
dawn.  Sometimes  she  brought  Mildred  a  peach,  or  a  bunch  of 
hothouse  grapes,  or  an  orchid,  or  a  brand  new  picture  book ;  but 
beautiful  as  these  oSerings  were  the  child  did  not  always  value 
them.  She  would  push  the  plate  of  grapes  or  the  peach  aside  im- 
patiently when  her  mother  was  gone  ;  or  she  would  entreat  Fay  to 
eat  the  dainty. 

"  Mamma  thinks  I  am  greedy,"  she  said  ;  **  but  I  ain't,  am  I, 
Fay  ?  " 

Those  three  weeks  in  the  sick  room — those  wakeful  nights 
and  long,  slow  summer  days — strengthened  the  bond  of  love 
between  the  two  girls.  By  the  time  Mildred  was  convalescent 
they  seemed  to  have  loved  each  other  for  years.  Mildred  could 
hardly  remember  what  her  life  was  like  before  she  had  Fay  for  a 
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compaxiioii.  Mjrs.  Fausset  saw  this  growing  affection  not  without 
jealousy  ;  "but  it  was  very  convenient  that  there  should  be  some 
one  in  the  Iiouse  whose  companionship  kept  Mildred  happy,  and 
she  evem  -went  so  far  as  to  admit  that  Fay  was  "  useful/' 

**  I  cannot  be  with  the  dear  child  half  so  much  as  I  should  like 
to  be,*'  sbe  said.     **  Visitors  are  so  exacting." 

¥*ay  bad  slept  very  little  during  Mildred's  illness,  and  now  that 
t\ie  child  i^as  nearly  well  the  elder  girl  began  to  flag  somewhat, 
and  ^was  tired  early  in  the  evening,  and  glad  to  go  to  bed  at  the 
same  bour  as  the  patient,  who  under  BelFs  supervision  was  made 
to  retire  before  eight.     She  was  now  well  enough  to  sit  up  all 
day,  and  to  drive  out  in  a  pony  carriage  in  the  sunny  hours  after 
early  dinner.     Fay  went  with  her  of  course.     Pony  and  landscape 
would   bave    been  wanting  in   charm   without   Fay's   company. 
Both  girls  had  gone  to  bed  one  sultry  evening  in  the  faint  grey 
twilight.     Fay  was  sleeping  profoundly ;  but  Mildred  after  dozing 
a  little,  was  lying  half  awake,  with  closed  eyelids,  in  the  flower- 
scented   room.     The   day   had   been   exceptionally  warm.     The 
windows  were  all  open,  and  a  door  between  Mildred's  bedroom  and 
sitting-room  had  been  left  ajar. 

Bell  was  in  the  sitting-room  at  her  favourite  task  of  clearing  up 
the  scattered  toys  and  books,  and  reducing  all  things  to  mathe- 
matical precision.  Meta,  Mildred's  German  maid,  was  sitting 
at  needlework  near  the  window  by  the  light  of  a  shaded  lamp. 
The  light  shone  in  the  twilight  through  the  partly  open  door,  and 
gave  Mildred  a  sense  of  company.  They  began  to  talk  presently, 
and  Mildred  listened,  idly  at  first,  and  soothed  by  the  sound  of 
their  voices,  but  afterwards  with  keenest  curiosity. 
"  I  know  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  treated  so,"  said  Meta. 
*^  I  don't  see  that  she  has  anything  to  complain  of,"  answered 
Bell.  **  She  has  a  good  home,  and  everything  provided  for  her. 
What  more  can  she  want  ?  " 

"  I  should  want  a  good  deal  more  if  I  were  a  heiress." 
"  An  heiress,"  corrected  Bell,  who  prided  herself  on  having  cul- 
tivated her  mind,  and  was  somewhat  pedantic  of  speech.  "  That's 
all  nonsense,  Meta.  She's  no  more  an  heiress  than  I  am.  Air. 
Fausset  told  my  poor  young  mistress  that  just  to  throw  dust  in 
her  eyes.  Heiress  indeed  !  An  heiress  without  a  relative  in  the 
world  that  she  can  speak  of — an  heiress  that  has  dropped  from  the 
moon.     Don't  tell  me." 

Nobody  was  telling  Mrs.  Bell  anything,  but  she  had  a  resentful 
air,  as  if  combating  the  arguments  of  an  invisible  adversary. 

There  was  a  silence  during  which  Mildred  nearly  fell  asleep, 
and  then  the  voices  began  again. 

^^It's  impossible  for  sisters  to  be  fonder  of  each  other  than  those 
two  are,"  said  Meta. 

"  There's  nothing  strange  in  that  considering  they  are  sisters,** 
answered  Bell  angrily. 
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"  Oh,  but  you've  no  right  to  say  that,  Mrs.  Bell.  It's  going  too 
far." 

"  Haven't  I  a  right  to  use  my  eyes  and  ears  ?  Can't  I  see  the 
family  look  in  those  two  faces,  though  Miss  Mildred  is  pretty  and 
Miss  Fay  is  plain.  Can't  I  hear  the  same  tones  in  the  two  voices, 
and  haven't  I  seen  hia  way  of  bringing  that  girl  into  the  house, 
and  his  guilty  look  before  my  poor  injured  mistress.  Of  course 
they  are  sisters.  Who  could  ever  doubt  it  ?  She  doesn't,  I  know, 
poor  dear." 

She,  in  this  connection,  meant  Mrs.  Fausset. 

There  was  only  one  point  in  this  speech  which  the  innocent 
child  seized  upon.  She  and  Fay  were  said  to  be  sisters.  Oh, 
how  she  had  longed  for  a  sister  in  the  last  year  or  so  of  her  life, 
since  she  had  found  out  the  meaning  of  solitude  among  &irest 
surroundings.  How  all  the  brightest  things  she  possessed  had 
palled  upon  her  for  want  of  sisterly  companionship.  How  she 
had  longed  for  a  baby-sister  even,  and  had  envied  the  children 
in  households  where  a  new  baby  was  an  annual  institution.  She 
had  wondered  why  her  mother  did  not  treat  herself  to  a  new  baby 
occasionally,  as  so  many  of  her  mother's  friends  did.  And  now 
Fay  had  been  given  to  her,  ever  so  much  better  than  a  baby, 
which  would  have  taken  such  a  long  time  to  grow  up.  Mildred 
had  never  calculated  how  long  ;  but  she  concluded  that  it  would 
be  some  months  before  the  most  forward  baby  would  be  of  a 
companionable  age.  Fay  had  been  given  to  her,  a  ready-made 
companion,  versed  in  fairy  tales,  able  to  conjure  up  an  enchanted 
world  out  of  the  schoolroom  piano,  skilful  with  pencil  and  colour- 
box,  able  to  draw  the  faces  and  figures  and  palaces  and  woodlands 
of  that  fairy  world,  able  to  amuse  and  entertain  her  in  a  hundred 
ways.  And  Fay  was  her  sister  after  all.  She  dropped  asleep  in 
a  flutter  of  pleasurable  excitement.  She  would  ask  her  mother 
all  about  it  to-morrow;  and  in  the  meantime  she  would  say 
nothing  to  Fay.     It  was  fun  to  have  a  secret  from  Fay. 

A  batch  of  visitors  left  next  day  after  lunch.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fausset  were  to  be  alone  for  forty-eight  hours ;  a  wonderful  oasis 
of  domesticity  in  the  society  desert.  Mildred  had  been  promised 
that  the  first  day  there  was  no  company  she  was  to  have  tea  with 
mamma  in  the  tent  on  the  lawn.  She  claimed  the  fulfilment  of 
that  promise  to-day. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  after  the  sultry,  thundery  night.  Mrs. 
Fausset  reclined  in  her  basket  chair  in  the  shelter  of  the  tent. 
Fay  and  Mildred  sat  side  by  side  on  a  low  bamboo  bench  on  the 
grass ;  the  little  girl,  fairy-like,  in  her  white  muslin  and  flowing 
flaxen  hair,  the  big  girl  in  olive-coloured  alpaca,  with  dark  hair 
clustering  in  short  curls  about  the  small  intelligent  head.  There 
could  hardly  have  been  a  stronger  contrast  than  that  between  the 
two  girls ;  and  yet  Bell  was  right,  there  was  a  family  .look,  an 
undefinable  resemblance  of  contour  and  expression  which  would 
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have  struck  a  very  attentive  observer — something  in  the  line  of 
the  delicate  eyebrow,  something  in  the  angle  of  the  forehead. 

^^  Mamma,"  said  Mildred  suddenly,  clambering  into  her 
mother's  lap,  **  why  mayn't  I  call  Fay  sister  ?  " 

Mrs.  Fausset  started,  and  flushed  crimson. 

"What  nonsense^  child.  Why,  because  it  would  be  most 
ridiculous." 

**  But  she  is  my  sister,"  urged  Mildred,  looking  full  into  her 
mother's  eyes,  with  tremendous  resolution  in  her  own.  "  I  love 
her  like  a  sister,  and  she  is  my  sister — Bell  says  so." 

"  Bell  is  an  impertinent  person,"  cried  Mrs.  Fausset  angrily, 
«  When  did  she  say  so  ?  " 

''Last  night  when  she  thought  I  was  asleep.  Mayn't  I  call 
Fay  sister  ?  "  persisted  Mildred  coaxingly. 

^  On  no  account.  I  never  heard  anything  so  shameful !  To 
think  that  Bell  should  gossip !  An  old  servant  like  Bell — my 
own  old  nurse.  It  is  too  cruel,"  cried  Mrs.  Fausset,  forgetting 
herself  ia  her  anger. 

Fay  stood  tall  and  straight  in  the  sunshine  outside  the  tent, 
wondering  at  the  storm.  She  had  an  instinctive  apprehension 
that  Mrs.  Fausset's  anger  was  humiliating  to  her.  She  knew  not 
why,  but  she  felt  a  sense  of  despair  darker  than  any  other  evil 
moment  in  her  life,  and  yet  her  evil  moments  had  been  many. 

"  Yon  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  shall  ask  Mildred  to  call  me 
sister,**  she  said.  "  I  love  her  dearly,  but  I  hate  everybody  else 
in  this  house." 

**  You  are  a  wicked,  ungrateful  girl,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fausset, 
"  and  I  am  very  sorry  I  ever  saw  your  face." 

Fay  drew  herself  up,  looked  at  the  speaker  indignantly  for 
a  moment  or  so  and  then  walked  quietly  away  towards  the  house. 

She  passed  the  footman  with  the  tea  tray  as  she  crossed  the 
lawn,  and  a  little  further  on  she  passed  John  Fausset,  who 
looked  at  her  wonderingly. 

Mildred  burst  out  crying. 

"  How  unkind  you  are,  mamma,"  she  sobbed.  "  If  I  mayn't 
caliber  my  sister  I  shall  always  love  her  like  a  sister;  always, 
always,  always." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  my  Mildred  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Fausset, 
arriving  at  this  moment. 

'*  Nothing.  She  has  only  been  silly,"  his  wife  answered 
pettishly. 

"  And  Fay — has  she  been  silly,  too  ?  " 

^'  Fay,  your  proUgSej  has  been  most  impertinent  to  me.  But 
I  suppose  that  does  not  count." 

**  It  does  count,  for  a  good  deal,  if  she  has  been  intentionally 
impertinent,"  answered  Fausset  gravely. 

He  looked  back  after  Fay's  vanishing  figure  with  a  troubled 
expression.     He  had  so  sighed  for  peace.     He  had  hoped  that  the 
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motherless  girl  might  be  taken  into  his  home  and  cared  for,  and 
made  happy,  without  evil  feeling  upon  any  one's  part ;  and  now 
he  could  see  by  his  wife's  countenance  that  evil  feeling  had 
arisen  with  intensity;  that  the  hope  of  lasting  peace  was  at 
an  end. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  about  intention,"  said  his  wife. 
**I  only  know  that  the  girl  you  are  so  fond  of  has  just  said  she 
hates  everybody  in  this  house  except  Mildred.  That  sounds  rather 
like  intentional  impertinence,  I  think." 

"  Go  and  play,  darling,"  said  Fausset  to  his  child ;  "  or  run 
after  Fay,  and  bring  her  back  to  tea." 

"  You  show  a  vast  amount  of  consideration  for  your  wife,"  said 
Mrs.  Fausset. 

"  My  dear  Maud,  I  want  you  to  show  a  little  more  consideration 
for  that  girl,  who  has  been  so  devoted  to  Mildred  all  through  her 
illness,  and  who  has  one  very  strong  claim  upon  a  mother's  heart. 
She  is  motherless." 

"  I  should  think  more  of  that  claim,  perhaps,  if  I  knew  who 
her  mother  was,  and  what  she  was  to  you,"  said  Mahd  Fausset. 

*^  She  was  once  near  and  dear  to  me.  That  is  all  I  can  tell  you, 
Maud ;  and  it  ought  to  be  enough." 

^*  It  is  more  than  enough,"  his  wife  answered,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  as  she  rose  from  her  low  chair,  and  walked  away  from 
the  tent. 

John  Fausset  looked  after  her  irresolutely,  went  a  few  steps  as 
if  he  meant  to  follow  her,  and  then  turned  back  to  the  tent,  just 
as  Mildred  reappeared  with  Fay  from  another  direction. 

"  We  three  will  have  tea  together,"  said  Mr.  Fausset,  with 
elaborate  cheerfulness.  "  Mamma  is  not  very  well,  Mildred ;  she 
has  gone  back  to  the  house.     You  shall  pour  out  my  tea." 

He  seated  himself  in  his  wife's  chair,  and  Mildred  sat  on  his 
knee,  and  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  adored  him  with  all 
her  power  of  adoration.  Her  household  divinity  had  ever  been 
the  father.  Perhaps  her  baby  mind  had  found  out  the  weakness 
of  one  parent,  and  the  strength  of  the  other. 

*'  Fay  shall  pour  out  the  tea,"  she  said,  with  a  sense  of  making 
a  vast  sacrifice.     "  It  will  be  a  treat  for  Fay." 

So  Fay  poured  out  the  tea,  and  they  all  three  sat  in  the  tent, 
and  were  happy  and  merry — or  seemingly  so,  perhaps,  as  concerned 
John  Fausset — for  one  whole  sunshiny  hour,  and  for  the  first  time 
Fay  felt  that  she  was  not  an  outsider.  Yet  there  lurked  in  her 
mind  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Fausset's  anger,  and  that  memory  was 
bitter. 

"  What  am  I,  that  almost  everybody  should  be  rude  to  me  ?  " 
she  asked  herself,  as  she  sat  alone  that  night  after  Mildred  had 
gone  to  bed. 

From  the  open  windows  below  came  the  languid  sweetness  of  a 
nocturne  by  Chopin.    Mrs.  Fausset  was  playing  her  husband  to 
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sleep  after  dinner.    Sore  token  of  reconciliation  between  husband 
and  wife. 

T\ie  doctor  came  next  morning.     He  appeared  upon  alternate 

days  now,  and   looked   at   Mildred   in    a   casual   manner,  after 

e^[iausting  the  local  gossip  with  Mrs.  Fausset.     This  morning 

he  and  Mrs.  Fausset  were  particularly  confidential  before  the 

patient  was  sent  for. 

"  Admirable  ! "  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had  looked  at  her  tongue 
and  felt  her  pulse,  "  we  are  as  nearly  well  as  we  can  be.  All  we 
want  now  is  a  little  sea  air  to  set  us  up  for  the  winter.  The  great 
point,  my  dear  madam,"  to  Mrs.  Fausset,  *•  is  to  avoid  all  risk  of 
sequelce.  A  fortnight  at  Brighton  or  Eastbourne  will  restore  our 
little  friend  to  perfect  health." 

There  were  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  people  as  the 
Fanssets,  no  question  of  ways  and  means.  Bell  was  sent  for,  and 
despatched  to  Eastbourne  by  an  afternoon  train.  She  was  to  take 
lodgings  in  a  perfect  position,  and  of  impeccable  repute  as  to 
sanitation.  Mildred  was  to  follow  next  day  under  convoy  of  Meta, 
and  the  under-butler,  a  responsible  person  of  thirty-five. 

"  Fay  will  go,  too,"  exclaimed  Mildred,  whereupon  followed  a 
tragic  scene. 

Fay  was  not  to  go  to  Eastbourne.  No  reasons  were  assigned 
for  the  decision.  Mildred  was  to  ride  a  donkey ;  she  was  to  have 
a  pony  carriage  at  her  disposition  ;  but  she  was  to  be  without  Fay 
for  a  whole  fortnight.  In  a  fortnight  she  would  be  able  to  come 
home  again. 

"  How  many  days  are  there  in  a  fortnight  ? "  she  asked 
piteously. 

**  Fourteen." 

"  Oh,  Fay,  fourteen  days  away  from  you,"  she  exclaimed,  cling- 
ing with  fond  arms  round  Fay's  neck,  and  pulling  down  the  dark 
head  on  a  level  with  her  own  bright  hair. 

Fay  was  pale,  but  tearless,  and  said  not  a  word.  She  let 
Mildred  kiss  her,  and  kissed  back  again,  but  in  a  dead  silence. 
She  went  into  the  hall  with  the  child,  and  to  the  carriage  door, 
and  they  kissed  each  other  on  the  doorstep,  and  they  kissed  at  the 
carriage  window,  and  then  the  horses  trotted  away  along  the  gravel 
drive,  and  Fay  had  a  last  glimpse  of  the  fair  head  thrust  out  of 
the  window,  and  the  lilies  and  roses  of  a  child's  face  framed  in  pale 
gold  hair. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight  before  Bell  and  her  charge 
went  back  to  The  Hook.  Mildred  had  sorely  missed  her  playfellow, 
but  had  consoled  herself  with  a  spade  and  pail  on  the  beach,  and 
a  donkey  of  venerable  aspect,  whose  chief  distinction  was  his  white 
linen  panoply,  on  the  flat  and  dusty  roads. 

Mi8.  Fausset  was  not  at  home  to  receive  her  daughter.  She  had 
a  superior  duty  at  Chertsey,  where  people  of  some  social  importance 
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were  giving  a  lawn  party.  The  house  seemed  empty  and  silent, 
and  all  its  brightness  and  graceful  furniture  and  flowers  in  the  hall 
and  on  the  staircase,  could  not  atone  for  the  absence  of  human 
Ufe. 

"  "VMiere  is  Fay  ?  "  cried  Mildred,  taking  alarm.. 

Nobody  answered  a  question  which  was  addressed  to  everybody. 

**  Fay,  Fay,  where  are  you?  "  cried  the  child,  and  then  rushed 
upstairs  to  the  schoolroom,  light  as  a  lapwing,  distracted  with  that 
sudden  fear.  "  Fay,  Fay ! "  The  treble  cry  rang  through  the 
house. 

No  one  in  the  schoolroom,  nor  in  Mildred's  bedroom,  nor  in  the 
little  room  where  Fay  had  slept,  nor  in  the  drawing-rooms,  whither 
Mildred  came  running,  after  that  futile  quest  upstairs. 

Bell  met  her  in  the  hall,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  Your  mamma  wished  to  break  it  to  you  herself,  miss,"  said 
Bell.     "  Miss  Fay  has  gone." 

"  Gone,  where  ?  " 

"  To  Brussels." 

"  Where  is  Brussels  ?  " 

**  I  believe,  miss,  that  it  is  the  capital  of  Belgium." 

Mildred  tore  open  the  letter,  which  Bell  read  aloud  over  the 
child's  shoulder. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  be  grieved  at  losing  your  playfellow,  my 
dearest  pet.  Fay  is  dreadfully  backward  in  her  education,  and  has 
no  manners.  She  has  gone  to  a  finishing  school  at  Brussels,  and 
you  may  not  see  her  again  for  some  years." 


(To  &f  continued,) 


WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKEEAY. 

Bt  JOSEPH  FORSTER. 


TN  an  attempt  to  analyze  a  character  and  genius  like  Thackeray's 
one  is  confronted  with  great  difficulties  and  apparent  contra- 
^ciions.  The  ordinary  conception  of  Thackeray  as  a  cynic  who 
delighted  in  exposing  and  ridiculing  the  imperfections  and 
absurdities  of  human  nature  is  not  only  superficial,  it  is  erroneous 
and  absurd. 

It  takes  longer  than  some  people  think  to  see  all  round  so  all 
round  a  ^nius  as  Thackeray's.  So  many  of  us  just  see  one  point 
or  part  of  a  man  of  genius  and  conveniently  ignore  the  rest ;  and 
the  point  we  see  so  imperfectly  is  often  a  very  trivial  one.  As 
Carlyle,  with  profound  wisdom  and  iu  sight,  once  said :  ^^  People^ 
should  try  to  see  before  they  pretend  to  oversee."  That  explains 
a  great  many  of  the  absurd  and  contradictory  opinions  that 
persons  who  are  not  geniuses  form  on  those  who  are.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  understand  a  genius,  and  very  easy  to  misunderstand 
and  abuse  him.    Perhaps  that  is  why  so  many  people  do  so. 

Thackeray  made  many  efforts  to  be  an  artist  before  he  found 
out  that  he  was  meant  for  an  author.  We  all  know  the  story  of 
his  sending  some  of  his  drawings  to  Charles  Dickens,  and  offering 
to  illustrate  his  works,  which  were  then  appearing  in  shilling 
monthly  parts.  But  it  was  a  long  weary  time  before  Thackeray's 
delicious  works  sold.  The  dedication  of  the  '^  Paris  Sketch 
Book  " — a  dead  failure  when  it  first  appeared — to  a  Parisian  tailor, 
with  whom  Thackeray  lodged  during  his  student  days,  is  very 
touching,  and  does  infinite  honour  to  both.  Thackeray,  like  most 
young  authors,  was  very  poor,  and  apologized  for  not  paying  his 
rent.  His  tailor  landlord  not  only  accepted  the  apology  instead 
of  the  rent,  but  offered  to  lend  Thackeray  money. 

Doubtless  most  of  my  readers  have  read  the  story  in  the 
preface  to  the  ''Paris  Sketch  Book,"  but  it  is  such  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  goodness  of  human  nature  that  I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  repeat  it. 

While  we  are  considering  this  bright  and  beautiful  side  of  the 

man  so  niany  foolish  people  call  a  cynic,  let  me  tell  a  story  that 

J  am  sure  you  have  never  heard  before.      I  was  once  talking  to 

the  son  of  an  artist  who,  some  time  after  his  father's  death,  met 

Hiackeray  on  the  knifeboard  of  an  omnibus.    Thackeray  knew  of 

the  fsAher^B  death,  and  that  the  widow  had  been  left  with  several 
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children,  poorly  provided  for.  He  inquired  of  the  boy  as  to  his 
mother's  health,  and  gave  him  a  heavy  pill-box,  telling  him  to 
give  it  to  his  mother  with  his  kind  regards.  She  was  also  to  let 
him  know  if  more  medicine  of  the  same  kind  was  required.  The 
pill-box  was  filled  with  sovereigns !  Doubtless  hundreds  of  cases 
could  be  cited  of  noble  acts  of  generosity  performed  by  this  noble 
man  with  surpassing  tenderness  and  delicacy. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  worst  side  of  the  case.  Take  his  almost 
ferocious  **  Book  of  Snobs."  I  should  like  every  boy  of  fourteen 
in  the  kingdom  to  possess  a  copy ;  it  would  do  them  more  good 
than  all  the  twaddling  goody-goody  books  ever  written.  Whom 
and  what  does  Thackeray  attack  and  deride  in  that  unique  book  ? 
The  affected  snobs,  the  proud  prig,  the  hypocritical  humbug.  He 
never  ridicules  weakness,  poverty,  or  innocence.  His  eyes  filled 
and  his  pockets  emptied  at  the  sight  of  all  human  suffering  and 
distress. 

Thackeray  loved  children  with  all  his  great  heart.  He  loved 
their  laugh ;  he  loved  their  play,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason : 
like  a  real  man  of  genius  he  was  a  child  at  heart  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life.  He  loved  to  tip  boys  at  school ;  he  loved  to  the  last 
to  take  children  to  the  pantomime,  and  could  always  laugh  at  their 
laughter  if  not  at  the  clown. 

But  although  Thackeray  was  admired  by  such  men  as  Carlyle 
and  John  Sterling,  who  thought  the  "  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond  " 
one  of  the  best  stories  ever  penned,  he  did  not  please  "  that  great 
big  stupid,"  the  public,  until  he  published  one  of  the  greatest, 
wisest,  truest  pictures  of  modem  life  extant,  I  mean  "Vanity 
Fair."  This  took  the  reading  world  by  storm,  like  "Pickwick," 
"Jane  Eyre"  and  "Adam  Bede,"  and  no  wonder.  There  is 
nothing  finer  in  fiction  than  this  wonderful  work.  The  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  subtle  analysis  of  character,  the 
life,  the  humour,  the  tenderness,  fun  and  irony  are  prodigious. 
And  the  manly  love  of  justice  and  truth,  and  hatred  of  cant, 
affectation,  cruelty  and  meanness  are  as  remarkable  as  in  Dickens 
himself.  Becky  Sharpe  comes  to  grief;  the  snob  Osborne  is  made 
ridiculous;  poor  Amelia  is  better  treated,  perhaps,  than  she 
deserves ;  but  the  manly,  ugly,  noble  grocer's  son,  Dobbin,  who 
looks  up  to  the  handsome  snob  Osborne,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  creations  in  fiction.  We  laugh  at  him  at  first,  but  when 
we  learn  what  a  noble,  honest,  manly  heart  the  ugly  fellow  with 
the  big  hands  and  feet  has  we  love  and  bow  down  to  him  with 
respect  and  reverence. 

Then  the  immortal  Becky  Sharpe.  Her  first  struggles  with 
sordid  poverty,  her  cunning,  her  coquetry,  and  her  utter  want  of 
principle,  and  that  delightful  scene  in  which  she  hooks  and  nearly 
succeeds  in  landing  the  fat  Joe  Sedley,  are  described  with  a  rich 
humour,  truth,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  that  have  never 
been,  and,  I  think,  never  can  be,  surpassed* 
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But  if  one  wished  to  show  the  tender,  beautiful,  noble 
nature  of  Thackeray  one  would  cite  the  finest  gentleman  in 
literature — Colonel  Newcome.  This  character  is  Thackeray's 
ftnest.  The  unaffected  simplicity,  generosity,  manliness  and 
sweetness  of  this  character  are  beyond  the  reach  of  praise.  The 
scene  at  Evans',  where  some  blackguards  sing  improper  songs 
before  the  boy  Clive,  and  thus  arouse  the  wrath  of  the  old  colonel, 
is  done  as  only  Thackeray  could  do  it.  The  death  of  the  old  man 
in  the  Gray  Friars  hospital  is  almost  heart-breaking  in  its 
pathos. 

What  strikes  me  in  Thackeray  is  his  extraordinary  charity  and 
fervent  admiration  for  everything  good  and  great  in  character  and 
literature.  You  all  know  that  he  said  he  loved  Fielding  so  much 
that  he  would  have  blacked  his  boots  for  him.  His  s^dmiration 
for  Dickens  was  intense  :  he  expressed  it  over  and  over  again  in 
his  works.  He  would  often  call  on  Dickens  and  say :  ^^  Dickens,  I 
have  come  to  dine  with  you,  and  talk  over  your  splendid  new 
number.*' 

The  beautiful  articles  he  wrote  in  the  ComhiU  on  the  death  of 
Macaulay,  of  whom  he  said  ^^  he  read  a  hundred  books  to  write 
one  sentence,**  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  are  full 
of  enthusiastic  praise,  the  tenderest  feeling,  and  subtlest  dis- 
crimination. He  seemed  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  envy,  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  a  literary  failing.  I  am  afraid  that  fail- 
ing is  not  confined  to  literary  men  and  women. 

The  moral  influence  of  Thackeray's  works,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  has  been  enormous.  I  don't  think  the  veriest  snob  in 
this  country  of  snobs  could  read  Thackeray  without  benefit.  His 
books  are  pre-eminently  wholesome  and  pure.  He  does  not,  by 
subtle  sophistry,  try  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause. 
With  unerring  moral  instinct  he  separates  the  true  from  the  false. 
He  represents  humanity  as  it  is ;  he  strips  the  mask  from  the 
hypocrite,  and  covers  the  humbug  with  contempt  and  ridicule. 
But  when  he  describes  Lady  Castlewood,  Ethel  Newcome,  and  the 
poor  victim  of  that  smiling,  bowing,  flattering,  unctuous  scoun- 
drel. Dr.  Firmin,  what  infinite  tenderness,  delicacy  and  pity  he 
displays. 

Thackeray  loved  and  hated  with  a  force  that  would  have 
delighted  Dr.  Johnson  himself.  His  intense,  almost  passionate, 
earnestness  reminds  me  of  Carlyle.  Thackeray's  character,  his 
intense  personality,  animates  everything  he  touched.  And  the 
pains  he  took  were  enormous.  He  thoroughly  believed,  and 
acted  on  the  belief,  that  easy  writing  is  hard  reading.  He 
polished  his  prose  more  than  some  poets  do  their  verse :  he 
returned  to  it  again  and  again.  When  the  writer  will  not  blot  at 
all,  the  world  is  very  likely  to  revenge  itself  by  blotting  all.  A 
lover  of  Thackeray,  which  means  a  man  of  some  culture,  is  never 
tired  of  his  works.    He  reads  them  again  and  again  with  new 
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zest  because  the  style  is  so  delightfully  clear  and  polished.  He 
took  up  his  manuscript  time  after  time  to  touch  and  retouch  till 
his  fastidious  taste  was  satisfied.  After  Thackeray's  death  his 
friends  found  some  sheets  of  manuscript  in  his  pocket-book 
scored  and  underscored  twenty  times  over.  The  world  is  not  so 
foolish  as  some  sloppy  writers  appear  to  think,  and  appreciates 
care  and  finish.  As  a  rule,  the  works  that  live  deserve  to  live. 
The  slap-dash  style  may  last  for  a  time,  through  the  wonderful 
art  of  puffing,  but  it  soon  dies  out.  The  "  rubbish  shot  here  " 
style  is  not,  never  was,  and  never  can  be  successful.  Many  noble 
and  beautiful  works  tail ;  but  bad,  vulgar  work  cannot  survive. 
We  all  know  Carlyle's  definition  of  genius,  as  the  infinite  capacity 
of  taking  trouble  ;  it  is  the  finest  I  know.  ^ 

Now,  I  will  just  quote  a  few  pages  of  Thackeray.  We  are,  I 
believe,  all  lovers  of  Thackeray,  and,  as  good  things  are  made 
better  by  being  shared,  we  will  add  our  admirations  together,  so 
to  speak,  till  we  reach  a  higher  point  of  enjoyment  and  apprecia- 
tion than  we  have  reached  before. 

I  believe  with  Goethe,  who  said,  that  before  a  man  ventures  to 
find  faults  in  a  work  of  genius  he  should  prove  his  capacity  to 
appreciate  its  beauties. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Thackeray's  splendid  vein  of 
iiony: 

"ENSIGN  SNOOKS*  SPEECH  AT  WATERLOO." 

"  Suppose  Ensign  Snooks  made  a  speech  and  said  to  the  soldiers,  'Look  at  these 
Frenchmen,  British  soldiers/  says  he,  'and  remember  who  they  are.  Two-and- 
twenty  years  since  they  hurled  their  king  from  his  throne  and  murdered  him 
(groans).  They  flune  out  of  their  country  their  ancient  and  famous  nobility  ;  they 
published  the  audacious  doctrine  of  equality;  they  made  a  cadet  of  artillery — a 
beggarly  lawyer's  son — into  an  emperor,  and  took  ignoramuses  from  the  ranks — 
drummers  and  privates,  by  Jove  I — of  whom  they  made  kings,  generals  and  marshals  ! 
ia  this  to  be  borne  P '  (Cries  of  No,  No!) '  Upon  them,  my  bo^s  I  down  with  these  godless 
revolutionists,  and  rally  round  the  British  lion  ! '  So  saying.  Ensign  Snooks  (whose 
flag — which  he  can't  carry — is  held  by  a  huse,  grizzly,  colour-sergeant)  draws  a  littls 
sword  and  pipes  out  a  feeble  huzza.  Then  tne  nvBu  of  his  company,  roaring  curses  ac 
the  Frenchmen,  prepare  to  receive  and  repel  a  thundering  charge  of  French  cuiras- 
siers. The  men  fignt,  and  Ensign  Snooks  is  knighted  because  the  men  fought  so 
weU." 

To  illustrate  the  fun,  and  honest,  manly,  satirical  force  of  our 
author,  let  me  introduce  the  following  poem,  and  its  parody : 

"  THE  WILLOW  TREE." 

"  Know  ye  the  willow  tree 

Whose  grey  leaves  quiver. 
Whispering  gloomily 

To  yon  pale  river? 
Lady,  at  even-tide, 

Wander  not  near  it : 
They  say  its  branches  hide 

A  sad,  lost  spirit ! 
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••  Once  to  the  willow  tree 

A  maid  came  fearfal, 
Pale  seemed  her  cheek  to  be, 

Her  blue  eye  tearful ; 
Soon  as  she  saw  the  tree, 

Her  steps  moyed  fleeter  ; 
No  one  was  there — ah,  me  ! — 

No  one  to  meet  her  t 

'*  Quick  beat  her  heart  to  hear 

The  far  bells  chime 
Toll  from  the  chapel  tower 

The  trysting  time : 
But  the  red  sun  went  down 

In  golden  flame, 
And,  though  she  looked  around, 

Yet  no  one  came. 

"  Presently  came  the  night, 

Sadlj  to  greet  her,— 
Moon  m  her  silver  light. 

Stars  in  their  glitter. 
Then  sank  the  moon  aw;iy 

Under  the  billow. 
Still  wept  the  maid  alone — 

There  by  the  willow ! 

**  Through  the  long  darkness, 
•^  By  the  stream  rolling, 

*  Hour  after  hour  went  on 

Tolling  and  tolling. 
Long  was  the  darkness 

Ix)nely  and  stilly ; 
Shrill  came  the  night  wind, 
Piercing  and  chilly. 

*  Shrill  blew  the  morning  breeze 

Biting  and  cold. 
Bleak  peers  the  grey  dawn 

Over  the  wold. 
Bleak  over  moor  and  stream 

Looks  the  grey  dawn, 
Grey,  with  dishevelled  hair. 
Still  stands  the  willow  there— 

The  maid  is  gone  1 

"  Domine  !  Domine ! 

Sing  we  a  litanv; 
Sing  for  poor  maiden  hearts 

Broken  and  weary ; 
Domine !  Domine  I 

Sing  we  a  litany. 
Wail  we  and  weep  we 

A  wild  Miserere  1 " 


Now  for  Thackeray's  parody  : 


'*  Long  by  the  willow  trees 

Vainly  they  sought  her. 
Wild  rang  the  mother's  screams 

O'er  the  grey  water : 
Where  is  my  lovely  one  ? 

Where  is  my  daughter  ? 

L2 
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"  Konse  thee,  Sir  Constable — 
Itouse  thee  and  look  ; 

Fisherman,  bring  your  net, — 
Boatman,  your  hook : 

Beat  in  the  lily  beds, 
Dive  in  the  brook. 

*•  Vainly  the  constable 

Shouted  and  called  her  ; 
Vainly  the  fisherman 
'    Beat  the  green  alder ; 
Vainly  he  flung  the  net, 
l^ever  it  hauled  her ! 

"  Mother  beside  the  fire 
Sat,  her  night-cap  in  ; 

Father,  in  easy  chair,  • 
Gloomily  napping ; 

When  at  the  window-sill 
Came  a  light  tapping. 

"  And  a  pale  countenance 

Looked  through  the  casement. 
Loud  beat  the  mother's  heart, 

Sick  with  amazement ; 
And  at  the  vision,  which 

Came  to  surprise  her, 
Shrieked  in  an  agony — 

•Lor',  it'sElizar!* 

**  Yes,  'twas  Elizal)eth— 

Yes,  'twas  their  girl ; 
Pale  was  her  cheek,  and  her 

Hair  out  of  curl. 
'  Mother  ! '  the  loving  one. 

Blushing,  exclaimed, 
*  Let  not  your  innocent 

Lizzy  be  blamed.' 

"  '  Yesterday,  going  to  Aunt 

Jones's  to  lea. 
Mother,  dear  mother,  I 

Forgot  the  latch-key ! 
And,  as  the  night  was  cold. 

And  the  way  steep, 
Mrs.  Jones  kept  me  to 

Breakfast  and  sleep.' 

••  Whether  her  Pa  and  Ma 

Fully  believed  her. 
That  we  shall  never  know  : 

Stern  they  received  her  ; 
And  for  the  work  of  that 

Cruel,  though  short,  night, 
Sent  her  to  bed  without 

Tea  for  a  fortnight. 

MORAL. 

••Hey  diddle  diddlety. 

Cat  and  the  Fiddlety, 
Maidens  of  England  take  caution  by  she 

Let  love  and  suicide 

Never  tempt  you  aside. 
And  al"«nys  remLmler  to  take  the  doer-key.' 
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The  following  charming  little  poem  is,  I  think,  very  little  known  : 

"  FAIRY  DAYS." 

"  Beside  the  old  hall  fire,  npon  my  nurse's  knee, 
Of  happy  fairy  days  what  tales  were  told  to  me  ! 
I  thought  the  world  was,  once,  all  peopled  with  princesses, 
And  my  heart  would  beat  to  hear  their  loyes  ana  their  dintresses. 
And  many  a  quiet  night,  in  slumber  sweet  and  deep, 
The  pretty  fairy  people  would  visit  me  in  sleep. 

**  I  saw  them  in  my  dreams,  come  flying  east  and  west. 
With  wondrous  fairy  gifcs  the  new-born  babe  they  blest : 
One  had  brought  a  jewel,  and  one  a  crown  of  gold ; 
And  one  has  brought  a  curse, — but  wrinkled,  she,  and  old. 
The  gentle  queen  turns  pale  to  hejir  those  words  of  sin ; 
But  uie  king  he  only  laughs,  and  bids  the  dance  begin. 

"  The  babe  has  grown  to  be  the  fairest  in  the  land. 
And  rides  the  forest  green,  a  hawk  upon  her  hand, 
On  ambling  {Mlfrey  white  ;  a  golden  robe  and  crown — 
Tye  seen  her  in  my  dreams,  riding  up  and  down ; 
And  heard  the  ogre  laugh — as  she  fell  into  his  snare — 
At  the  little  tender  creature  who  wept  and  tore  her  hair ! 

"  But  eyer  when  it  seemed  her  need  was  at  the  sorest 
A  prince  in  shining  mail  comes  prancing  through  the  forest  : 
A  waving  ostrich  plume,  a  buckler  burnished  bright ; 
I've  seen  him  in  my  dreams — good  sooth  !  a  gallant  knight. 
His  lips  are  coral  rod  beneath  a  dark  moustache  : 
See  how  he  waves  his  hand  and  how  his  blue  eyes  flash  I 

"  *  Come  forth,  thou  Paynim  knight  I '  he  shouts  in  accents  clear. 
The  giant  and  the  maid  both  shake  his  voice  to  hear. 
Saint  Mary  guard  him  well !  he  draws  his  falchion  keen — 
The  giant  and  the  knight  are  fighting  on  the  green. 
I  see  them  in  my  dreams,  the  knight  gives  stroke  on  stroke, 
The  giant  pants  and  reels,  and  tumbles  like  an  oak  1 


**  With  what  a  blushing  grace  he  falls  upon  his  knee 
And  takes  the  lady's  hand  and  whispers  '  You  are  free  ! ' 
Ah  !  happy  childish  tales  of  knight  and  faerie  ! 
I  waken  from  my  dreams,  but  there's  ne'er  a  knight  for  me ; 
I  waken  from  my  dreams  and  wish  that  I  could  be 
A  child  by  the  old  hall  fire,  upon  my  nurse's  knee." 

What  tender,  delicate,  smiling  grace  there  is  about  these  lines. 
Tears  were  mingled  with  the  ink  when  Thackeray  wrote  them. 

Now  I  will  quote  a  few  lines  of  Thackeray's  sketch  of  Charlotte 
Bronte,  prefacing  her  last  fragment  of  a  story — "  Emma :  ** 

"  I  saw  her  first  just  as  I  rose  out  of  an  illness  from  which  I  had  never  thought  to 
recover.  I  remember  the  trembling  little  frame,  the  little  hand,  the  great  honest 
eyes.  She  gave  me  the  impreasion  of  being  a  very  pure,  and  lofty,  and  nigh-minded 
person.  A  great  and  holy  reverence  of  right  and  truth  seemed  to  Ije  with  her  always 
—sack,  in  our  brief  interview,  she  appeared  to  me.  As  one  thinks  of  that  life,  so 
noble,  so  lonely,  of  that  passion  for  truth, of  those  nights  and  nights  of  eager  study, 
swarming  fancies,  invention,  depression,  elation,  prayer;  as  one  reads  the  necessarily 
incomplete  though  moet  touching  and  admirable  history  of  the  heart  that  throbbed  in 
this  one  little  frame—  of  this  one  amongst  the  myriad  of  souls  that  have  lived  and  died 
on  this  great  earth — this  great  earth  ? — this  little  speck  in  the  infinite  universe  of  God 
—with  what  wonder  do  we  think  of  to-day,  with  what  awe  wait  for  to-morrow,  when 
that  which  is  now  but  darkly  seen  shall  be  clear  !  As  I  read  this  little  fragmentary 
i^ketch  I  think  of  the  rest.  Is  it  ?  And  where  is  it  ?  Will  not  the  leaf  be  turned  some 
<]ay,  and  the  story  be  told  ?    Shall'the  deviser  of  the  tale  somewhere  perfect  the 
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history  of  little  Emma's  griefs  and  troubles.  Shall  Titania  come  forth  complete  with 
her  sportive  court,  and  with  the  flowers  at  her  feet,  the  forest  around  her,  and  all  the 
stars  of  summer  glittering  overhead?  How  well  I  remember  the  delight  and 
wonder,  and  pleasure  with  which  I  read  '  Jane  Eyre,'  sent  to  me  by  an  author  whose 
name  and  sex- were  then  alike  unknown  to  me ;  the  strange  fascination  of  the  book, 
and,  how,  with  all  my  own  work  pressing  upon  me,  I  could  not — having  taken  the 
volumes  up — lay  them  down  until  they  were  read  through.  Hundreds  of  those  who, 
like  myself,  recognized  and  admired  that  master-work  of  a  great  genius,  will  look  with 
a  mournful  interest  and  regard  and  curiosity  upon  this,  the  last  fragmentary  sketch 
from  the  noble  hand  which  wrote  *  Jane  Eyre.'  " 

Did  you  ever  read  a  more  generous  tribute  of  praise  paid  by  one 
genius  to  another?  And  Thackeray  did  not  wait  till  the  poor 
author  was  dead  to  pay  it.  Thackeray  told  Mr.  Smith  of  the  firm 
of  Smith  and  Elder,  that  "  Jane  Eyre  "  was  a  work  of  the  greatest 
genius  and  originality,  which  only  confirmed  Mr.  Smith's  opinion. 
A  noble  cheque  was  sent,  which  quite  astonished  the  modest  little 
author,  who  was  living  in  a  little  vicarage  on  a  bleak  hill-side  in 
Yorkshire.  Thackeray  took  every  opportunity  of  enthusiastically 
praising  the  work  wherever  he  went ;  and,  I  need  not  say  that  such 
praise  went  a  very  long  way.  And  this  man,  whom  I  want  you  to 
love  as  well  as  admire,  heartless  and  brainless  noodles  call  a  cynic ! 

Now  a  few  words  of  self-criticism : 

"  Alexandre  Dumas  describes  himself,  when  inventing  the  plan 
of  a  work,  as  lying  silent  on  his  back  for  two  whole  days  on  the 
deck  of  a  yacht  in  a  Mediterranean  port.  At  the  end  of  two  days 
he  arose  and  called  for  dinner.  In  those  two  days  he  had  built  his 
plot.  He  had  moulded  a  mighty  clay,  to  be  cast  presently  in 
perennial  brass.  The  chapters,  the  incidents,  the  characters,  the 
combinations,  were  arranged  in  the  artist's  brain  ere  he  set  pen 
to  paper.  My  Pegasus  won't  fly,  so  as  to  let  me  survey  the  field 
below  me.  He  has  no  wings,  he  is  blind  of  one  eye  certainly,  he  is 
restive,  stubborn,  slow ;  crops  a  hedge  when  he  ought  to  be  gallop- 
ing, or  gallops  when  he  ought  to  be  quiet.  He  never  will  show  off 
when  I  want  him.  Sometimes  he  goes  at  a  pace  which  surprises 
me.  Sometimes,  when  I  most  wish  him  to  make  the  running,  the 
brute  turns  restive,  arid  I  am  obliged  to  let  him  take  his  own  time. 
I  wonder  do  other  novel  writers  experience  this  fatalism  ?  They 
must  go  a  certain  way,  in  ftpite  of  themselves.  1  have  been  sur- 
prised by  the  observations  made  by  some  of  my  characters.  It  seems 
as  if  an  occult  power  was  moving  the  pen.  The  personage  does  or 
says  something,  and  I  ask,  how  the  dickens -did  he  come  to  think 
of  that  ?  Every  man  has  remarked  in  dreams  the  vast  dramatic 
power  which  is  sometimes  evinced ;  I  won't  say  the  surprising 
power,  for  nothing  does  surprise  you  in  dreams.  But  those  strange 
characters  you  meet  make  instant  observations  of  which  you  never 
can  have  thought  previously.  In  like  manner,  the  imagination  fore- 
tells things.  We  spake  anon  of  the  inflated  style  of  some  writers. 
What  also  if  there  is  an  afflated  style, — when  a  writer  is  like  a 
Pythoness  on  her  oracle  tripod,  and  mighty  words,  words  which  he 
cannot  help,   come  blowing,  and  bellowing,  and  whistling,   and 
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moaning  through  the  speaking  pipes  of  his  bodily  organ  ?     I  have 

told  you  it  was  a  very  queer  shock  to  me  the  other  day  when,  with 

a  letter  of  introduction  in  his  hand,  the  artist's  (not  my)  Philip 

Yermin  'walked  into  this  room,  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  opposite. 

In  the  novel  *  Pendennis/  written  ten  years  ago,  there  is  an  account 

o{  a  certain  Costigan,  whom  I  had  invented  (as  I  suppose  authors 

invent  their  personages,  out  of  scraps,  heel-taps,  odds  and  ends  of 

characters).     I  was  smoking  in  a  tavern  parlour  one  night — and 

this  Costigan  came  into  the  room  alive—  the  very  man — the  most 

remarkable  resemblance  of  the  printed  sketches  of  the  man,  of  the 

rude  drawings  in  which  I  had  depicted  him.     He  had  the  same 

little  coat,  the  same  battered  hat,  cocked  on  one  eye,  the  same 

twinkle  in  that  eye.     'Sir,'  said  I,  knowing  him  to  be   an   old 

friend  whom  I  had  met  in  unknown  regions — *Sir,'  I  said,  *mayl 

offer   you  a  glass   of  brandy  and   water  ? '     *  Bedad  you   may,' 

says  he,  *  and  I'll  sing  ye  a  song  tu.'     Of  course  he  spoke  with 

an  Irish  brogue.     Oi  course  he  had  been  in  the  army.     In  ten 

minutes  he  pulled  out  an  army  agent's  account  whereon  his  name 

was  written.     A  few  months  ago  we  read  of  him   in   a  police 

court.     How  had  I  come  to  know  him,  to  divine  him  ?    Nothing 

shall  convince  me  that  I  have  not  seen  that  man  in  the  world  of 

spirits.    In  the  world  of  spirits  and  waier  I  know  I  did :  but 

that  is  a  mere  quibble  of  words.     I  was  not  surprised  when  he 

spoke  in   an  Irish  brogue.    I  had  had  cognizance  of  him  before, 

somehow.     Who  has  not  felt  that  little  shock  which  arises  when  a 

person,  a  place,  some  words  in  a  book  (there  is  always  a  collocation) 

present  themselves  to  you,  and  you  know  that  you  have  before  met 

the  same  person,  words,  scene  and  so  forth  ? 

"They  used  to  call  the  good  Sir  Walter  the  *  Wizard  of  the  North.' 
What  if  some  writer  should  appear  who  can  write  so  enchantingly 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  call  into  actual  life  the  people  whom  he 
invents  ?  What  if  Mignon,  and  Margaret,  and  Goetz  von  Ber- 
lichingen  are  alive  now  (though  I  don't  say  they  are  visible),  and 
Dugald  Dalgetty  and  Ivanhoe  were  to  step  in  at  that  open  window 
by  the  little  garden  yonder  ? 

**  Suppose  Uncas  and  our  noble  old  Leather  Stocking  were  to 

glide  silent  in  ?    Suppose  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis  should  enter 

with  a  noiseless  swagger,  curling  their  moustachios  ?    And  dearest 

Amelia  Booth,  on  Uncle  Toby's  arm  ;  and  Tittlebat  Titmous,  with 

his  hair  dyed  green ;  and  all  the  Crummies  company  of  comedians, 

with  the  Gil  Bias  troupe ;  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;  and  the 

greatest  of  all  crazy  gentlemen,  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  with  his 

blessed  squire  ?     I  say  to  you,  I  look  rather  wistfully  towards  the 

window,  musing  upon  these  people.    Were  any  of  them  to  enter, 

I  think  I  should  not  be  very  much  frightened.     Dear  old  friends, 

what  pleasant  hours  I  have  had  with  them !  We  do  not  meet  each 

other  very  often,  but  when  we  do,  we  are  ever  happy  to  meet. 

I  had  a  capital  half-hour  with  Jacob  Faithful  last  night,  when  the 
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last  sheet  was  corrected,  when  '  Finis '  had  been  written,  and  the 
printer's  boy,  with  the  copy,  was  safe  in  Green  Arbour  Court. 

"  So  you  are  gone,  little  printer's  boy,  with  the  last  scratches  and 
corrections  on  the  proof,  and  a  fine  flourish  by  way  of  Finis  at  the 
story's  end.  The  last  correction  f  I  say  these  last  corrections 
seem  never  to  be  finished.  A  plague  upon  the  weeds.  Every  day, 
when  I  walk  in  my  own  little  literary  garden  plot,  I  spy  some,  and 
should  like  to  have  a  spud  and  root  them  out.  Those  idle  words, 
neighbour,  are  past  remedy.  That  turning  back  to  the  old  pages 
produces  anything  but  elation  of  mind.  Would  you  not  pay  a  pretty 
fine  to  be  able  to  cancel  some  of  them  ?  Oh !  the  sad  old  pages, 
the  dull  old  pages  !  Oh,  the  cares,  the  ennui^  the  squabbles,  the 
repetitions,  the  old  conversations  over  and  over  again  !  But  now 
and  again  a  kind  thought  is  recalled,  and  now  and  again  a  dear 
memory.  Yet  a  few  chapters  more,  and  then  the  last :  After  which, 
behold  Finis  itself  come  to  an  end,  and  the  infinite  hegun^ 

The  curtain  which  separates  this  world  from  the  next  had  grown 
very  thin  to  Thackeray  when  he  wrote  those  words. 

The  last  quotation  I  shall  trouble  you  with  is  a  short  poem  which 
paints  very  beautifully  the  pathetic  close  of  the  noble  and  self- 
sacrificing  life  of  Thackeray's  most  exquisite  creation,  Colonel 
Newcome. 

"  His  golden  locks  Time  hath  to  silrer  turned ; 
0  Time  bo  swift,  0  swiftness  never  ceasing ! 
His  youth  *eainst  time  and  age  hath  ever  spumed, 
But  spumed  in  vain  ;  youth  waneth  by  increasing. 
Beauty,  strength,  youth  are  flowers  but  fading  seen. 
Duty,  faith,  love  are  roots,  and  ever  green. 
His  helmet  now  shall  make  a  hive  for  bees. 
And  lovers'  songs  be  turned  to  holy  psalms ; 
A  man  at  arms  must  now  serve  on  his  knees, 
And  feed  on  prayers,  which  are  old  age's  alms." 

After  what  you  have  just  read,  I  hope,  not  for  the  first  time,  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nobility,  beauty,  and  ten- 
derness of  Thackeray's  genius. 

No  one  can  feel  more  vividly  than  I  do  the  light  and  sketchy 
character  of  what  I  have  written  on  Thackeray.  I  have  not  touched 
on  the  "Four  Georges,"  one  of  the  ripest,  richest,  and  boldest 
pieces  of  historical,  satirical  writing  I  am  acquainted  with.  His 
delightfully  tender  and  humorous  poems  I  have  only  glanced  at. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do,  in  a  short  article,  was  to  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  salient  characteristics  of  our  author's  character  and 
genius,  and  to  attempt  to  destroy  the  vulgar  and  utterly  erron- 
eous opinion  many  people  have  of  his  cynicism.  If  I  have  proved 
to  every  one  capable  of  feeling  the  effect  of  true  and  simple  pathos 
that  Thackeray  possessed  the  power  to  touch  the  heart  and  con- 
science, and  if  what  I  have  written  will  induce  those  who  have  read 
Thackeray  as  people  ought  to  read  Braddon  and  Ouida,  that  is, 
very  skippingly,  to  read  him  with  the  care  he  deserves,  the  object 
I  have  had  in  writing  this  sketch  will  have  been  attained. 


A  CHANGELING. 

Bt  h.  chartres, 

AUTHOS  or    "KI50  SOLOMOlf'fl  WITBS/'   RC. 


\'WAS    peacefully  at   breakfast  with  my  wife  when  we  were 
disturbed   by  the  arrival  of  a  telegram.     Of  course  my  wife 
w«A  agitated.     To  the  ordinary  feminine  mind  a  telegram  always 
portends  death  or  disaster  in  some  shape.     The  absnrd  thin^  is, 
1  am  not  altogether  free  from  some  feeling  of  this  kind  myself — 
and  breakfast  is  not  the  time  for  alarming  intelligence.     Indeed, 
the  nsnal  morning  letters  are  quite  bad  enough^   especially   if 
addressed   in   that  faultless  handwriting  apparently  confined  to 
copybooks  and  bills. 

There  are  people  I  know  who  regard  telegrams  as  a  convenient 
substitute  for  the  penny  post — as  a  sort  of  shorthand  system  of 
correspondence.  I  have  never  attained  this  light  and  airy  spirit. 
Even  now  they  are  reduced  in  price  familiarity  has  not  bred 
contempt ;  for,  after  all,  a  lot  of  unpleasant  intelligence  may  be 
included  in  twelve  words  by  a  master  of  English.  Personally,  I 
have  never  ceased  to  regret  the  day  when  a  weak  Government 
yielded  to  the  restless  spirit  of  Democracy,  and  placed  in  the 
power  of  any  thoughtless  possessor  of  sixpence  to  unsettle  one's 
mind  for  the  day.  After  this  digression  it  is  only  fair  to  admit 
that  on  opening  this  particular  telegram  I  did  not  find  its 
contents  very  alarming.  It  was  from  my  mother-in-law, 
announcing  her  sudden  indisposition. 

Lest  this  should  sound  a  little  hard-hearted,  perhaps   I  had 

better  explain  at  once  why  this  telegram  did  not  cause  us — or,  at 

any  rate,  me — any  serious  anxiety.     My  mother-in-law  is  one  of 

those  women  who  are  always  suffering  from  something,  that  is 

undeniable,    but    what    that    something  is,   no  one   can    ever 

definitely  make  out.     I  find  this  mysterious  species  of  malady  is 

very  popular  just  now,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it.     It  is   not 

inconsistent  with  three  hearty  meals  a  day,  nor  does  it  interfere 

in  any  way  with  the  suflerer's  ordinary  amusements,  while  giving 

him  or  her,  it  generally  is  her,  though  not  always,  an  interest  in 

himself  or  herself,  as  the  ease  may  be,  and  a  right  to  unlimited 

sympathy  from  all  friends  and   relatives.     If  the   patient  is  a 

woman,  it  is  generally  known  as  nerves ;  if  a  man,  liver  is  the 

more  popular  euphemism.     Mind,  I  am  not  complaining  of  this 

6ame  of  mind.     It  must  be   providential  for  the  medical  pro- 
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fesRioD,  but,  with  sixpenny  telegrams  in  full  swing,  it  may  be 
carried  too  far.  My  wife,  I  found,  did  not  take  quite  such  a 
philosophical  view  of  the  situation  as  I  did.  Perhaps  this  was 
not  to  be  expected.  I  fear  she  has  not  sufficiently  cultivated  the 
feeling,  which  all  those  who  value  their  peace  of  mind  should, 
as  early  as  possible,  that  the  maladies  of  others,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  are  imagination.  At  any  rate,  she  was  inclined  to  be 
anxious.  After  some  consultation,  we  agreed  she  should  start  off 
at  once  and  stay  the  night  with  her  mother,  who  lived  a  short 
way  out  of  town,  returning  in  the  morning  if  she  were  well 
enough  to  be  left.  This  was  my  wife's  own  idea,  and  although  in 
my  own  mind  I  felt  tolerably  certain  she  would  not  find  much 
the  matter  on  her  arrival,  I  did  not  try  to  discourage  her  from 
her  proposed  journey.  My  wife  wanted  to  see  her  mother,  and  I 
should  not  be  sorry  to  spend  an  evening  at  the  club.  When  one 
marries  one  is  very  apt  to  get  in  a  groove  and  lose  sight  of  old 
friends,  and  what  a  treat  a  decent  dinner  would  be  ;  for  domestic 
joints,  even  under  the  treatment  of  a  good  plain  cook,  begin  to 
pall  after  a  time.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  to  a  weakness  for 
nice  little  dinners.  My  mother-in-law  says  I  am  greedy,  but 
that  is  only  her  pleasant  way  ;  my  attitude  towards  the  good 
things  of  this  life  I  should  prefer  defining  as  that  of  a  gourmet. 
Our  little  weaknesses  always  sound  better  in  PVench.  In  my 
mind's  eye  I  was  arranging  a  choice  repast  with  one  or  two 
friends — not  too  many,  I  hate  your  big  dinners — when  I  was  inter- 
rupted by  my  wife  asking  me  who  was  to  look  after  the  baby  in 
her  absence.  This  baby  was,  as  babies  go,  rather  a  fine  specimen 
— at  least  all  my  wife's  lady  friends  so  declared ;  I  do  not  speak 
with  any  confidence  myself  upon  the  subject.  As  a  class,  babies 
have  always  appeared  to  me  uninteresting  and  curiously  lacking 
in  individuality.  It  has  often  struck  me  as  odd  that  for  the  first 
few  months  of  our  existence,  we,  of  all  animals,  should  be  so  un- 
pleasant. If  you  compare  an  average  baby  with  a  kitten  or  a  puppy, 
it  seems  to  me  the  baby  has  much  the  worst  of  the  comparison. 
There  is  some  amusement  to  be  got  out  of  the  one ;  but  I  cannot 
understand  the  most  partial  parent,  even  biased  by  an  improbable 
resemblance  to  himself,  extracting  much  entertainment  from  the 
other.  This,  however,  is  mere  theory,  and  I  think  I  convinced  my 
wife  at  last,  that  among  the  many  accomplishments  of  a  barrister 
of  seven  years'  standing  the  art  of  baby  management  had  not  been 
neglected,  and  she  departed  to  catch  her  train  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative cheerfulness.  My  confidence  in  my  powers  of  baby 
management  would  not  have  been  so  great,  had  I  not  been 
conscious  of  possessing  a  treasure  of  a  nurse.  Oddly  enough,  this 
nurse  was  the  occasion  of  a  slight  difference  between  my  wife  and 
myself.  She  was  certainly  nice-looking,  but  as  I  argued,  surely 
with  some  reason,  was  it  fair  to  make  the  poor  girl's  face,  in  this 
case,  her  misfortune.     I  even  ventured   to  suggest,  on  artistic 
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grounds,  tba.t  a  pretty  servant,  aR  such,  was  preferable,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  an  ugly  one,  as  a  pretty  print,  or  piece  of 
famiture.  X  do  not  fancy  my  mother-in-law — she  was  staying 
vith  us  at  tlie  time — has  much  artistic  perception,  and  she  met 
these  suggestions  in  a  manner  which,  as  I  am  speaking  of 
a  relative,  I  'wrill  only  say  was  entirely  uncalled  for  and  showed  a 
narrowness  of  mind.  I  did  not  see  why  I  should  give  in,  and 
I  stuck,  to  my  point  like  a  man,  and  in  the  end  the  girl 
was  engaged. 

Of  course  I  was  going  to  take  every  care  of  the  baby,  but  I  deter- 
mined not  to  have  too  much  to  do  with  it  personally.     I  should 
not  know  what  to  do,  and  my  misdirected  efforts  might  unsettle 
ita  mind  for  weeks.     I  felt  that  my  care  would  be  much  better 
appreciated  by  proxy,  in  fact,  through  the  nurse,  so  to  her  I  con- 
fided the  baby.     In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  found  my  way 
down  to  the  club.     There  can  be  no  doubt  a  decent  dinner  is  a 
very  pleasant  thing  every  now  and  again  ;  and  then,  how  pleasant 
it  is  to  meet  old  schoolfellows  one  has  not  seen  for  years,  and  talk 
over  old  days;  though  when  I  came  to  think  it  over  afterwards,  I 
failed  to  remember  that  Brown  was  quite  such  a  prodigious  swell 
at  school  as  he  declared  that  night  at  dinner.     Of  course  it  was  a 
long  time  ago  since  we  were  at  school  together  ;   but,  whatever 
our  respective  relations  then  were,  I  do  not  believe  Brown  was 
ever  in  a  position  to  correct  me  with  a  toasting-fork  (an  anecdote 
in  doubtful  taste,  told  in  a  very  loud  voice — Brown  has  a  loud 
voice). 

I  do  not  believe  that  head  waiter  has  ever  treated  me  with  the 
same  respect  since.   Still  this  may  be  fancy,  and  the  dinner  went 
off  very  well ;  while  at  the  whist-table  afterwards,  where  Brown 
wag  my  partner,  I  think  I  showed  him  that  even  a  supposititious 
captain  of  a  school  eleven  cannot  disregard  the  ordinary  rules  of 
the  game  with  impunity.     It  was  past  twelve  when  I  got  home. 
I  had  dressed  at  the  club,  and  told  the  servants  that  no  one  was 
to  sit  up  for  me.     Before  going  to  bed,  I  listened  carefully  out- 
side the  nursery  door.     The  baby  seemed  quite  quiet,  so  I  went 
to  bed  with  a  clear  conscience.     I  did  not  sleep  very  well.     My 
rubber  kept  working  in  with  my  dreams.     About  half-past  one,  I 
was  aroused  by  a  loud  ring  from  a  troubled  dream  in  which  my 
late  partner,  after  trumping  my  best  card,  met  my  remonstrances 
by  re-asserting  his  old  school  authority  with  the  club  poker.   The 
belJ  went  on  ringing ;  it  seemed  to  be  the  front  door.     As  no  one, 
apparently,  was  inclined  to  answer  it,  I  thought  I  had  better  go 
down  and   see  what  was  the  matter.     Slipping  on  the  clothes 
J  had  just   taken  off,  I  went  down  and  opened  the  front  door. 
Ifach  to  my  astonishment  I  found  a  policeman  on  the  door-step. 
**Beg  pardon   for  disturbing  you,  sir,'' said  this  official.     "I 
thoneht  yon  would  like  to  know  you  have  not  a  servant  in  the 

iouse/' 
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This  was  rather  startling.  "  What  do  you  mean ;  where  are 
they  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  They  are  all  at  the  dance,"  he  explained.  "  I  saw  them  come 
out  of  here  and  followed.  They  have  a  baby  with  them ;  I  suppose 
it's  yours."  ^ 

This  was  too  horrible.  Could  it  be  true  ?  Was  it  not  rather 
a  continuation  of  my  nightmare  ?  This  I  could  easily  find  out. 
Asking  the  policeman  to  wait,  I  rushed  upstairs  and  found  to  my 
horror  the  baby  gone.  The  policeman  was  right :  my  perfidious 
servants  had  betrayed  their  care.  A  crisis  like  this  required 
prompt  action ;  there  seemed  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  to  go 
after  the  baby  and  rescue  it  myself.  I  put  myself  in  the  hands  of 
the  constable,  who  took  me  to  the  rooms  where  he  alleged  my 
domestics  Were  enjoying  themselves.  On  the  way  he  assured  me 
that  this  was  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence;  that  these 
particular  rooms  were  very  well  patronized  by  the  servants  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  mine  in  particular 
had  visited  them.  No  doubt  my  wife  being  away,  they  thought 
the  opportunity  too  good  to  be  lost.  They  would  discover  their 
mistake.  My  policeman  comforted  me  by  informing  me  that  the 
assembly  was  very  select ;  that  among  servants  no  one  under  the 
rank  of  under-housemaid  was  admitted,  and  although  an  agitation 
had  been  prosecuted  with  some  vigour  on  their  behalf,  the  line  had 
been  firmly  drawn  at  kitchenmaids.  It  did  not  take  us  very  long 
to  walk  there.  After  about  twenty  minutes,  I  found  myself  oppo- 
site a  dingy  portico  lit  up  with  gas,  through  which  we  entered. 
There  were  a  few  loafers  round  the  door  who  made  way  for  us  on 
seeing  the  policeman.  We  went  up.  into  a  gallery,  overlooking  a 
large  room  in  which  the  dancing  was  in  full  swing.  The  company 
may  have  been  as  select  as  my  policeman  suggested — I  hope  it 
was.  There  seemed  a  good  many  servants,  I  soon  made  out  my 
own.  There  was  my  plain  cook — would  she  had  been  as  plain  as 
her  cookery,  she  might  then  have  scorned  their  frivolity.  There 
was  my  perfidious  nurse,  in  a  dress  which  really  did  my  wife's 
taste  great  credit,  and  this  was  the  place  where  my  unhappy 
daughter—  I  do  not  know  if  I  explained  that  the  baby  was  a  girl 
— was  forming  her  first  impressions  of  society.  .  I  could  not  make 
out  the  baby  anywhere,  and  as  I  had  not  got  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  see  my  servants  dance,  I  consulted  with  my  police- 
man. 

"  Ah,  baby.     The  babies  are  downstairs,"  he  said. 

"  My  good  man,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  only  want  one,"  He  went 
on  to  explain  that  many  of  the  lady  patronesses,  owing  to  their 
domestiii  arrangements,  not  having  any  one  in  whose  charge  they 
could  leave  their  faraUies,  would  sometimes  bring  them  with 
them. 

"  Bless  you,"  he  said,  "  I  have  sometimes  seen  as  many  as  a 
dozen.     They  are  all  kept  together,  and  there  is  an  old  woman  to 
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look  after  tlxem.  It's  handy  too  for  servants  like  yours ;  they 
don't  like  to  leave  one  at  home,  or  she  turns  sulky  and  lets  out  all 
about  it." 

It  appeared  to  me  I  had  better  interview  this  old  lady  at  once. 
By  means   of  a   gratuity  I  induced  her  to  admit  me  into  this 
chamber.      The  sight  I  beheld  was  certainly  strange.     One  hears 
of  baby  sbows.     I  have  never  seen  one,  but  I  snould  imagine 
t\iem  to  be  not  unlike  the  sight  exposed  to  my  astonished  eyes. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  babies  there  were.     I  suppose  in  reality 
t\iere  could  not  have  been  so  very  many ;  but  in  the  shock  of  the 
moment  they  seemed  endless.    As  I  looked  upon  them  something 
like  despair  filled  my  heart.      My  idea  had  been  to  carry  oflF  my 
baby,  and  to  leave  her  frivolous  nurse  to  return  home  crushed  and 
conscience-stricken  at  her  loss.     This  was  not  a  bad  plan,  and 
there  was  only  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  execution.    Unfortu- 
nately that  was  an  insuperable  one — I  could  not  tell  which  baby 
was  mine.     Babies  never  were  my  strong  point ;  all  these  infants 
looked  to  me  exactly  alike.     It  is  said  to  be  a  wise  child  that 
knows  its  own  father.    I  think  it  would  have  puzzled  Solomon,  in 
spite  of  his  experience  as  a  feunily  man,  to  have  recognized  a 
daughter  under  similar  circumstances.     The  old  lady  in  charge 
seemed  to  view  my  hesitation  with  some  suspicion.    Matters  were 
becoming  desperate;  I  eyed  the  assembly  of  infants  carefully. 
Did  I  recognize  one,  or  was  it  &ncy  ?     I  approached  it ;  it  held 
out  its  hand  and  crowed.    It  was  mine !    Nature  had  asserted 
itself :  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  childhood  it  had  recognized 
its  &ther.     This  was  better.     I  had  really  begun  to  fear  I  should 
have  to  call  in  the  nurse  to  assist  me :  at  any  rate  I  was  spared 
that  humiliation.     After  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  old  lady  and 
rewarding  the  policeman,  I  started  on  my  return  journey.     My 
reception  outside  was  genial,  if  somewhat  derisive;  still  I  bore  no 
maUce.     I  felt  that  the  sight  of  a  respectable  gentleman  in  dress 
clothes,  carrying  a  baby  vaguely  about  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
was  liable  to  provoke  comment  even  of  a  jocular  nature.     The 
baby  was  very  quiet  on  the  way  home,  which  rather  surprised  me. 
I  suppose  its  unwonted  dissipation  had  broken  its  spirit  for  the 
time.     I  put  it  in  its  cot  and  determined  to  go  to  bed  myself  and 
have  the  inevitable  row  in  the  morning.      When  the  morning 
arrived  my  wrath  had  somewhat  abated.     I  was  not  so  angry  as  I 
ought  to  have  been  ;  in  fact,  on  thinking  the  matter  over,  I  was 
rather  pleased  with  my  share  in  it.     I  seemed  to  have  acted  with 
considerable  address  in  a  most  trying  situation,  and  had  given  the 
nurse  a  fright  which  would  no  doubt  teach  her  a  lesson.    The 
matter  too  had  its  ludicrous  side,  which  I  always  pride  myself  on 
seeing ;  so  that  altogether  the  nurse  seemed  likely  to  get  off  a 
^ood  deal  better  than  she  deserved :  still  a  little  sternness  would  not 
be  misplaced.      It  was  intimated  to  me  that  the  nurse  wished  to 
see  me.      I  retorted  with  timely  severity  that  I  wished  to  see  the 
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nurse.  She  came  in,  looking  so  frightened  and  in  such  evident 
distress  that  my  firmness  began  to  give  way  at  once.  Good  nature 
was  always  my  failing.  Some  people,  for  instance  my  motlier-in- 
law,  would  have  revelled  in  such  a  situation ;  yet  I  felt  painfully 
conscious  of  an  inability  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  I  thought  it 
judicious  to  let  her  begin. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  "  it  is  a  terrible  thing." 

This  encouraged  me :  it  seemed  to  show  a  fitting  sense  of  her 
misconduct. 

"  Your  conduct,"  I  replied,  "  has  been  unpardonable." 

I  felt  I  was  just  becoming  impressive  when  I  was  interrupted. 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  that." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

« It's  the  baby." 

"  Yes,"  I  cried ;  "  go  on.     Is  there  anything  wrong  with  it  ?  " 

•*  The  baby  you  brought  home  last  night " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  go  on." 

At  this  point  she  burst  into  tears,  and  uttered  these  awful  words : 

**  The  baby  you  brought  home  last  night  was  a  boy  ! " 

For  some  minutes  I  hardly  know  what  happened.  I  declare 
that  even  now,  yews  after  all  this  has  happened,  I  sometimes 
start  up  at  odd  moments  with  a  thrill  of  horror.  I  tell  my  wife 
it's  indigestion,  but  it  is  not :  I  am  thinking  once  more  of  that 
awful  moment.  What  could  be  done?  How  could  I  face  my 
wife  ?  I  felt  the  necessity  of  calmness.  I  sent  the  girl  away  and 
endeavoured  to  consider  the  situation.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  one. 
If  it  had  only  been  a  girl  it  would  not  have  been  so  bad.  At  that 
early  age  babies  alter  very  quickly :  even  a  day  or  two  makes  a 
great  diflference.  My  wife  might  never  have  discovered  it.  True, 
on  growing  up  she  would  probably  have  developed  democratic 
tastes  and  married  the  footman,  but  that  one  could  have  put  up 
with.  One  thing  was  clear,  my  wife  must  not  come  home  yet. 
To  wire  "  Don't  come— drains — will  write,"  did  not  take  long.  The 
only  advantage  of  telegrams  is  a  little  explanation  goes  a  long  way. 
This  would  at  any  rate  keep  her  away  until  she  got  a  letter  from 
me.     To  gain  time  was  what  I  wanted  above  everything. 

I  started  off  to  the  scene  of  last  night's  revelry,  where  there 
seemed  just  a  chance  I  might  hear  about  my  own  baby,  or  get 
some  clue  to  its  whereabouts,  but  all  in  vain.  My  inquiries 
proved  fruitless.  There  was  no  baby  there.  They  had  all  been 
duly  claimed  on  that  fatal  night.  However,  I  left  my  name  and 
address,  and  made  them  promise  to  let  me  know  if  they  heard 
anything  of  the  missing  child. 

I  returned  home  in  despair.  .  It  must  have  been  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  when  there  was  a  sudden  ring  at  the 
front  door.  Then  I  heard  a  discussion  going  on  in  the  hall. 
Apparently  the  servant  seemed  unwilling  to  let  the  caller,  who- 
ever he  was,  into  the  house.     At  last  he  was  brought  upstairs. 
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M.y   visitor,  aB    far  as  appearances  could  guide  one,  did    not 

belong   t>o   t»lie    classes ;  he  seemed  rather  one  of  those  estimable 

^p\e  ^biO  toil  and  spin.     His  manner  was  rather  diffident,  and 

lie  diBplayed  an  anxiety  about  the  disposal  of  his  hat  its  intrinsic 

mexit  scarcely   warranted.     At  last  he  selected  a  chair  and  sat 

Ti^ii  it  witli  an  air  of  mystery.     His  opening  remark  seemed  to 

jnatify  this  attitude. 

**  Boys  is  boys  and  gells  is  gells,  and  taken  one  with  another 
tlieTe  mayn't  be  much  to  choose." 

ISow  as  a  piece  of  abstract  philosophy  this  statement  appeared 
nnqueationable,  but  I  confess  I  failed  to  detect  its  immediate 
point. 

Seeing   I  appeared  a   little   mystified   he   supplemented   this 
aphorism  by  suddenly  saying  : 
*'  I've  come  about  a  kid." 
A  light  seemed  to  dawn  on  me. 

''  Do  you  mean/'  I  asked,  *^  that  you  have  come  to  see  me  on 
some  matter  concerning  a  child  ?  " 

•'You've  hit  it,"  said  my  laconic  friend.  By  an  ingenious 
examination  in  chief  I  managed  at  last  to  extract  from  his  some- 
what disjointed  remarks  that  he  had  applied  that  day  at  the 
dancing  rooms,  and  had  been  sent  on  to  me.  Then  he  suddenly 
resumed  the  discursive  style. 

**  Between  the  two,  to  my  thinking,  there  ain't  much  choosing ; 
still,  a  boy  can  pick  up  odd  jobs,  and  his  keep  comes  to  less." 

There  could  be  no  doubt  he  must  be  alluding  in  some  way  to 
my  unfortunate  child. 

"  Do  I  understand  you,"  I  asked,  "  to  mean  you  have  a  child 
which  is  not  your  own  ?  " 

My  firiend  nodded,  adding  in  a  reassuring  tone,  *^  If  you  have 
any  choice,  you  know,  it  don't  matter  so  much,  only  my  missus 
took  on  rather ;  still,  with  its  clothes,  let's  say  three  pound,  and 
make  no  more  bones  about  it." 

Apparently,  this  unnatural  father  imagined  I  had  some  occult 
plan  of  my  own  in  changing  the  children. 

At   this   moment  a  loud  ring  resounded  through  the  house. 

Could  this  be  my  wife  returned  ?     I  hurried  to  the  window.    No, 

there  was   but   one  person   who  could  ring   like  that;  it  was 

my  mother-in-law!     She  must  not  see  this  man  or  all  would  be 

lost.     There  was  no  time  to  spare,  I  must  get  him  out  of  the  way 

at   once.      This  child  he    spoke    of   might  be  mine,  and  in 

that  event  all  might  yet  be  well.     I  explained  to  my  friend  that 

he  must  go  now,  but  that  if,  later  in  the  day,  he  would  bring  the 

child  he  spoke  of  and  it  should  turn  out  to  be  mine,  the  money 

should  be  his.     I  then  saw  him  safely  down  the  kitchen  stairs, 

just  as  my  mother-in-law  entered  the  hall.   She  looked  very  grim, 

and  I  felt  the  crisis  had  come  :   a  want  of  firmness  now  would  be 

fatal*     She  led  the  way  into  the  drawing-room  without  saying  a 
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word.     I  ventured  to  congratulate  her  on  her  recovery,  intimat- 
ing at  the  same  time  how  glad  I  was  to  see  her. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  she  replied.  "  I  should  imagine  I 
am  about  the  last  person  you  would  wish  to  see."  She  was 
not  far  wrong  there. 

"  I  assure  you "  I  began. 

"  Don't  interrupt,"  she  cried.  "  I  am  here  because  I  know  my 
duty  as  a  mother.  My  poor  child  was  too  upset  by  your  wretched 
telegram  to  think  of  coming  here  herself,  but  luckily  she  has  a 
mother  who  not  even  on  a  couch  of  sickness  can  forget  her  sacred 
charge.  I  can  see  through  your  miserable  subterfuges.  My 
dau^ter  shall  not  be  imposed  upon  while  she  has  still  a  mother 
to  look  to.     What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  " 

Here  my  diplomatic  telegram  was  produced. 

During  this  outburst  I  had  reviewed  the  situation,  and  deter- 
mined on  a  bold  move. 

"  Madam,"  I  said,  "  I  regret,  for  your  sake,  that  you  should 
have  been  put  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  journey.  Still,  I  am 
glad  for  my  own,  for  it  gives  me  the  benefit  of  your  experience  in 
a  trying  situation.  Of  course  I  never  expected  you  to  be  deceived 
by  such  an  obvious  device  as  my  telegram." 

"  Then  you  admit  that  your  telegram  was  untrue,  and  the  drains 
allstuflF?" 

This  I  admitted. 

**  Then,"  said  my  mother-in-law  suddenly,  "  who  was  that  dis- 
reputable-looking man  I  saw  going  down  the  kitchen  stairs,  if  he 
were  not  the  drains  ?  " 

This  was  awkward.  I  had  not  been  quick  enough  ;  she  had  seen 
him.    With  a  presence  of  mind  which  surprised  myself,  I  repUed : 

"  Oh,  that  was  an  old  college  friend." 

**  What !  in  that  dress,  on  the  kitchen  stairs." 

"  Well,"  I  explained,  "  poor  Smith  always  was  eccentric ;  at 
present  he  devotes  himself  to  slumming,  and  likes  to  go  out  by 
the  kitchen;  he  says  it  keeps  his  hand  in." 

It's  an  astonishing  thing  how  circumstances  develop  the  most 
unsuspected  traits  in  one's  character.  Hitherto,  I  should  have 
said  veracity  was  one  of  my  strong  points ;  yet  here  I  found  my- 
self romancing  away  like  a  husband  in  a  Criterion  farce,  and 
finding  it  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  I  should  have  anticipated. 

"Then  perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  explain  your 
extraordinary  conduct." 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied.  "  My  wife,  I  felt,  might  be  worried. 
She  has  not,  indeed  could  hardly  be  expected  to  have,  the  strength 
of  mind  which  only  an  experience  like  yours  gives,  an  experience 
which,  I  may  say,  had  I  'paid  more  attention  to,  would  have 
saved  all  this  annoyance." 

My  mother-in-law  began  to  look  mollified ;  I  felt  she  was  fallin 
into  my  trap. 
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In    short,"  I    said,  "  you  were  right,  that  nurse  should  not 

have   been  engaged.    Her  conduct  during  my  wife's  absence  has 

been  disgraceful.     I  thought  the  matter  would  worry  her,  and, 

perYiaps  foolishly,  hoped  to  arrange  it  before   her  return — that 

was  the  object  of  my  telegram." 

An  air  of  triumph  came  over  the  good  lady's  features. 
"  Wets  it  so  very  bad  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  tone  which  implied  she 
would  have  been  seriously  disappointed  had  it  not  been. 

1  shook  my  head.     It  did   not  commit  me  to  anything,  and 
had  the  desired  effect. 

The  day  was  won.  After  all,  my  mother-in-law  was  but 
mort-al — she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  saying,  I  told  you 
so.  This  she  did  at  some  length.  ^^That  she  had  said  so  all 
along  ;  she  knew  when  she  Rrst  saw  the  girl ;  she  had  warned  my 
wife ;  it  was  no  good,  some  people  were  always  blind ;  it  was  the 
usual  result  of  men  meddling  in  what  did  not  concern  them," 
were  all  propositions  I  assented  to  humbly,  yet  with  the  air  of 
one  who  has  learned  by  experience  the  folly  of  putting  his  opinion 
against  that  of  women  in  general  and  hers  in  particular.  My 
surrender  was  so  complete  that  the  enemy  began  to  show  quarter. 
My  poor  wife  had  of  course  been  much  upset  by  my  absurd 
telegram,  and  if  she  —  my  mother-in-law — had  not  had  sufficient 
devotion  to  rise  from  a  couch  of  sickness  to  examine  the  matter, 
no  one  could  have  foretold  the  consequences.  Still,  as  it  turned 
out,  matters  might  have  been  worse. 

Then  the  enemy  suggested  seeing  the  nurse.  This  was  a 
danger  I  had  foreseen.  I^ooking  at  my  watch,  "  It  is  now  four," 
I  said ;  "  at  four-thirty  a  train  leaves  Charing  Cross.  Starting  at 
once  you  can  just  catch  it ;  fexplain  this  matter  to  my  wife,  as  you 
only  can,  and  bring  her  back  this  evening.  If  I  may  ask  you  to  do 
this  for  me,  my  wife  will  be  spared  all  further  anxiety  and  there 
wiU  be  an  end  to  all  this  worry." 

My  mother-in-law  was  not  to  be  moved  quite  so  easily.  A 
railway  journey  to  her  mind  was  not  a  thing  thus  lightly  to 
be  entered  on.  It  usually  involved  a  prolonged  wrestle  with 
Bradshaw — an  insight  into  the  intricacies  of  which  work  she  was 
firmly  persuaded  Providence  had  vouchsafed  to  her  alone — and  a 
great  deal  of  that  fuss  preliminary  without  which  most  ladies  find 
the  shortest  journey  impracticable.  Still  the  circumstances 
were  unusual,  and  she  consented  to  my  plan  after  a  little  per- 
suasion. When  I  saw  her  safely  in  a  cab  on  her  way  to  Charing 
Cross  my  spirits  began  to  rise.  So  far,  all  had  gone  well.  Of 
course  everything  depended  on  the  baby  my  operative  friend  was 
going  to  bring  me,  but  I  felt  my  ill  luck  would  be  almost  incred- 
ible if  fortune  failed  me  at  the  last  moment  like  this.  At  the 
worst  this  baby  was  of  the  same  sex  as  my  own.  The  nurse  I 
could  easily  get  rid  of  before  my  wife's  return,  though  I  am 
ashamed  to  have  to  confess  that  I  induced  my  mother-in-law  to 
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depart  mainly  by  representing  that  she  could  "  have  it  out  with 
her  "  (I  believe  the  correct  expression)  equally  well  on  her  return. 
The  other  servants  would  be  silent  for  their  own  sakes* 

After  some  little  time  my  friend  returned,  certainly  carrying  a 
baby.  A  baby,  too,  not  unlike  my  own  ;  more  I  could  not  say. 
My  parental  instinct  had  betrayed  me  once ;  nothing  would  in- 
duce me  to  trust  to  it  again.     I  summoned  the  nurse : 

"  Is  that  my  baby  ?  "  I  demanded. 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 

"  Are  you  absolutely  certain  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  to 
its  identity  ?  " 

She  declared  she  was. 

«  Then,"  I  said,  « I  forgive  you." 

All  had  gone  well.  My  preserver  in  a  working-man's  dress  de- 
parted with  his  own  child,  grateful  with  his  reward,  though  not 
without  some  qualms  of  conscience  at  having  the  money  and  the 
boy  too.  He  even  waited  to  explain  on  the  doorstep  that,  as  he 
was  shortly  expecting  an  addition  to  his  family,  he  would  always 
be  ready  to  effect  an  exchange  on  the  same  terms.  The  nurse  I 
parted  with  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  In  fact,  I  was  so 
eager  to  get  her  out  of  the  way  at  once  that  she  got  off  a  great 
deal  better  than  she  deserved. 

The  baby  was  brushed  up  and  decorated,  and  I  awaited  the 
arrival  of  my  wife  with  some  equanimity. 

My  mother-in-law's  first  question  was  : 

"  Where  is  that  hussey  ?  " 

I  replied  that  on  reflection  I  felt  I  could  no  longer  keep  such 
a  servant  under  my  roof,  and  that  I  had  resolved  to  spare  my  wife 
the  pain  of  dismissing  her. 

She  looked  at  me  very  hard,  but  I  met  her  gaze  without 
flinching. 

My  wife  was  too  glad  to  see  her  baby  again  to  think  of  any- 
thing else. 

"  Poor  dear,"  she  said,  "  she  looks  very  pale." 

"  My  dear,"  I  said,  "  you  forget,  she  has  missed  her  mother.** 

I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  have  the  courage  to  tell  this  story  to 
my  wife. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

9 

UBS.  ACLAND   MAKES  UP  HER  MIND. 

ERAND  bad  established  himself  at  Charing  Cross,  as  directed 
*     by  Mrs.  Acland,  and  waited  patiently  for  her  promised  com- 
munication. 

It  was  a  trying  time  for  him.     He  could  not  employ  himself, 
nor  could  any  amusement  divert  him  from  the  excitement   of 
his  own  thoughts.     He  never  went  far  from  the  hotel  lest  he 
might  miss  a  note  or  a  telegram,  and  sat  alone  for  hours,  anti- 
cipating the  crisis  he  knew  was  coming,  or  recalling  the  past, 
its   fatal   mistakes,   its   errors,   its   shortcomings.      There   were 
hours  when  the  mental  and  physical  pain  was  almost  more  than 
he  could  bear.     But  a  new  and  powerful  motive  lent  him  force  ; 
he  was  working  for  one  dearer  to  him  than  himself. 

At  last  the  anxiously  expected  note  arrived.  It  contained 
but  four  words,  written  in  roughly  printed  characters.  "  To- 
morrow evening  after  dusk."  The  date  was  the  day  before,  and 
the  line  was  unsiraed. 

When  Brand  had  forced  himself  to  swallow  some  dinner  he 
paused  in  the  entrance  hall  and  said  to  the  porter:  "Should 
a  lady  inquire  presently  for  Mr.  Brahd  say  I  am  in  my  room. 
No;  119,  and  ask  her  to  walk  up." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"You  will  remember  my  name,  ^  Brand,  119,'"  he  repeated, 
and  slowly  ascended  to  the  second  floor.  Here  he  had  secured 
a  comfortable  bedroom.  As  soon  as  he  reached  it  he  put  a 
match  to  the  fire,  which  was  laid  ready,  and  lit  the  gas.  Then 
he  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  and  sat  very  still,  in  deep 
thought.  "If  this  cursed  pain  would  keep  off,"  he  muttered, 
"  I  should  be  fitter  for  the  work  before  me.  I  have  a  keen  devil 
to  deal  with,  and  I  dare  not  touch  chloroform  till  the  interview 
is  over."  He  shivered  and  glanced  at  the  door  near  him,  which 
led  into  the  adjoining  room.  "The  window  must  be  open  in 
there,  I  feel  such  a  draught."     He  moved  his  chair  to  the  other 
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side  of  the  fire-place,  drawing  the  curtains  and  placing  a  small 
table  by  it  before  sitting  down  with  his  back  to  the  window. 
"  It  is  quite  dark,  and  past  six.  I  wish  she  would  come/'  he 
said  half  aloud,  and  took  up  a  phial  which  stood  on  the  table, 
as  well  as  a  round  leather  case  such  as  are  fitted  to  bottles  for 
chloroform  and  writing  materials.  "  No  " — ^looking  at  the  bottle — 
"  I  must  not."  He  put  it  down  and  almost  immediately  there 
was  a  low  tap  at  the  door.  "  Come  in."  Brand's  voice  sounded 
hoarsely,  and  an  unwonted  look  of  stem  repugnance  replaced 
his  usual  expression  of  kindly  indifference  as  he  stood  up  to 
receive  his  visitor,  a  tall  lady  in  black  with  a  thick  black  veil, 
who  closed  the  door  most  carefully,  then  took  a  few  steps 
into  the  room  and  very  deliberately  removed  her  veil.  They 
both  stood  looking  at  each  other  silently  for  a  moment  or  two, 
then  Mrs.  Acland,  who,  though  pale,  looked  as  composed  and 
still  as  if  her  face  was  of  marble,  said  in  a  low,  clear  tone  : 

"  I  hope  you  have  a  sufficient  reason  for  putting  me  to  the 
trouble  and  danger  of  meeting  you.  It  has  so  cnanced  that 
my — that  Mr.  Acland  went  to  the  country  to-day.  I  came  to 
town  on  the  plea  of  completing  some  arrangements  omitted 
in  the  hurry  of  our  departure.  He  is  therefore  aware  I  am  in 
town  and  that  I  am  to  return  to  Folkestone  from  this  station. 
Now,  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  ample  reason  to  give  for  troubling  you  to  come 
here,"  returned  Brand.  "  But  it  will  take  some  time  to  explain  ; 
you  had  better  sit  down." 

With  a  keen,  comprehensive^lance  at  the  table  and  all  that 
stood  upon  it  Mrs.  Acland  took  the  seat  pointed  out,  and 
loosened  her  fur-trimmed  mantle  at  the  throat,  then  sat  quite 
«ilent,  waiting  for  Brand  to  speak. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  he  began,  "  I  saw  the  death  of  old 
Cranston  Maynard's  baby  grandson  in  a  paper  I  took  up  last 
Sunday." 

«  Well  ?  " 

"Have  you  so  forgotten  your  former  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments as  not  to  see  that,  the  child  being  removed,  I  am  heir 
to  his  lands  and  wealth  ?  " 

*^Ah!"  she  ejaculated.  The  colour  rose  to  her  cheeks  ia  a 
vivid  flush,  she  compressed  her  lips,  but  still  kept  silence. 

"  And  after  me  they  will  be  my  son's  and  your  son's — your  son 
whom  you  have  striven  to  crush — whom  you  have  slandered." 

**  You  admit  then  that  he  is  your  son." 

"I  told  you  before  that  I  did,  and  I  begged  your  for- 
giveness for  the  wrong  I  had  done  you.  Then  I  removed 
myself  out  of  your  way,  thinking  that  the  best  atonement  I 
could  make,  for  had  I  made  myself  known,  I  should  only  have 
dragged  you  and  Dick  from  competence  and  respectability  to 
comparative  beggary  and  bohemianism.     I  little  thought. you 
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"would  Tetnm  my  self-effacement  by  shifting  the  blame  and  the 
shame  of  your  theft  to  the  shoulders  of  my  boy.  For  you  took 
that  money,  and  I  imagine  I  know  the  reason  you  wanted  it." 

"  Your  imagination  was  always  fertile,"  returned  Mrs.  Acland, 
who  had  again  turned  very  white,  but  met  Brand's  angry 
glance  with  deadly  resolute  eyes.  "  Pray,  how  has — our  son  " 
(a  cynical  stress  on  our  son)  ^*  conveyed  this  information  to 
you?" 

^^  Because  he  has  gradually  told  me  his  whole  history  during 
our  daily  companionship  for  more  than  a  year." 

**  Where  ? "  she  asked  incredulously,  but  there  was  a  nervous 
catch  in  her  throat  and  a  more  perceptible  effort  in  her  com- 
posure. 

"  At  the  various  works  in  which  we  were  associated.  You  know, 
I  suppose,  that  your  son  became  a  mason."  She  bent  her  head. 
"  Now,  listen  to  me  ;  I  will  be  as  short  as  possible.  When,  after 
the  hideous  discovery  that  Blake  had  introduced  me  to  his  cast- 
off  mistress,  and  that  you  both  succeeded  in  entrapping  me, 
I  believed,  in  my  shame  and  despair — and  not  unnaturally — that 
your  relations  with  that  scoundrel  had  never  been  broken  off, 
that  the  boy  was  his;  had  I  not  felt,  from  sundry  suspicious 
circumstances,  convinced  of  this,  I  should  never  have  deserted 
you.  I  loved  you,  Judith,  when  we  were  married,  and  after,  till 
your  contempt  for  me,  when  you  found  there  was  no  chance  of 
my  inheriting  my  uncle's  property,  opened  ray  eyes  to  the  evil 
of  your  nature.  1  know  I  was  careless  and  extravagant  and  trying ; 
but,  had  you  loved  me,  had  you  even  shown  a  sense  of  duty,  yon 
might  have  saved  me." 

^^  I  did  not  think  I  should  have  had  to  listen  to  sentimental 
reminiscences,"  she  said  with  a  sneer. 

"  When  I  found  who  and  what  I  had  married,"  he  continued, 
not  heeding  the  interruption,  "  I  grew  utterly  reckless ;  and  my 
American  friend  Brand  easily  persuaded  me  to  go  with  him  to 
New  Orleans.  There  I  soon  expended  all  I  had  and  sank  into 
depths  of  penury.  Previous  to  that,  I  was  going  with  my  com- 
panion in  search  of  some  employment  up  the  Mississippi  when  the 
wreck  took  place  in  which  he  was  drowned.  It  was  by  accident 
that  I  was  reported  drowned  and  he  among  the  saved.  But  I 
seized  the  chance  of  getting  rid  of  a  name  I  had  disgraced.  After 
buffeting  for  seven  or  eight  years  I  fancied  I'd  like  to  come  back, 
were  it  only  to  die  in  old  England.  When  I  reached  London  I 
had  but  a  few  shillings,  and  the  day  after,  I  had  strolled  in 
Regent's  Park,  and  was  debating  whether  the  best  way  to  spend 
my  last  sous  would  not  be  to  buy  enough  opium  to  soothe  me  out 
of  my  worries  once  and  for  all."  A  curious  light  came  into  his 
listener's  eyes,  as  he  paused  with  something  of  his  natural  care- 
less smile.  *'  It  was  then,"  he  resumed,  "  that  I  met  Cranston 
Mayjaard,  suddenly,  face  to  face,  and  told  him  the  condition  I  was 
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in.  He  threw  m6  a  sovereign.  I  met  him  by  appointment  after, 
and  then,  at  his  request,  I  undertook  never  again  to  reappear  a^ 
Philip  Cranston  in  consideration  of  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  a 
year  for  life.  I  did  not  trouble  myself  about  Dick's  rights,  as  I 
did  not  believe  him  to  be  my  son." 

"  Pray,  what  induced  you  to  change  your  opinion  ?  " 

"  It  is  curious.  You  remember  the  visit  I  paid  you  ?  Well,  I 
declare  to  Heaven  I  did  not  intend  to  betray  you  or  injure  you  by 
going — I  would  not,  were  it  but  for  the  sake  of  those  unfortunate 
little  children — unfortunate  in  having  you  for  a  mother." 

"  You  are  increasing  your  claims  on  my  consideration  every 
moment,"  she  said  bitterly. 

"Be  silent,"  he  returned  sternly;  "you  shall  know  in  a  few 
minutes  how  far  you  are  dependent  on  mine.  I  thought  that 
at  the  hour  I  called  Acland  would  be  safe  in  the  city,  and  I 
was  greatly  taken  aback  to  find  myself  intruding  on  a  happy 
domestic  festival.  It  was  then  that  I  saw  Dick  for  the  first  time 
since  he  was  a  little  chap  of  seven  or  eight ;  and  I  was  not  struck 
with  any  likeness  to  myself,  but  to  the  Cranstons  generally. 
They  are  physically  a  fine  race-I  am  somewhat  different, 
smaller  and  darker ;  with  your  complexion,  he  is  strikingly  like 
my  father.  His  voice,  his  expression,  all  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
belief  that  he  is  my  own — my  own  son.  Moreover,  the  likeness  to 
ancestors  is  more  convincing  than  even  to  the  immediate  parent. 
Believing  this,  and  your  explanation  of  certain  circumstances  in 
our  last  interview,  I  am  going  to  forfeit  Maynard's  annuity  and 
claim  my  rights.  I  fancy  the  loss  of  his  grandson  will  have 
broken  him  down,  and  I  want  to  get  him  to  acknowledge  me 
before  his  death  complicates  the  afikir." 

"Perhaps  he  has  a  better  life  than  yours,"  said  Mrs.  Acland 
uneasily,  glancing  at  the  bottles  on  the  table.  "Suppose  he 
refuses  to  acknowledge  you,  how  will  you  prove  your  identity  ? 
Shall  you  call  me  to  witness  on  your  side  ?  " 

"I  know  you  would  do  your  best  to  damn  my  cause,"  he 
returned  calmly,  "  but  Cranston  Maynard  is  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honour.  He  will  never  deny  what  he  knows  to  be  true, 
even  though  he  dislikes  me — why,  I  cannot  think,  unless — " 
with  a  sudden  flash  of  suspicion — "  unless  you  made  some 
mischief  with  him.  Then  he  will  see  that  Dick — my  boy — is 
worthy  to  bear  the  old  name  and  rule  in  his  stead.  I  shall  go 
down  to  Leighton  Abbots  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  but  I  thought 
I  would  warn  you  first,  that  you  might  take  measures  accord- 

ingly." 

"  Take  measures !  "  she  repeated,  rising  to  her  feet  with  a  wild, 
fierce  look  in  her  light  grey  eyes.  "  What  measures  can  I  take  ? 
If  you  carry  out  this  scheme  you  destroy  me,  and  you  expect  me 
to  identify  you !  Ah,  if  old  Maynard  would  but  take  counsel  with 
me,  I  should  soon  settle  the  question  of  your  identity •" 
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"You  see,  Maynard  is  governed  by  diflTerent  principles  from 
yours."  Mrs.  Acland  did  not  seem  to  hear  him ;  she  stood,  her 
hands  clasped  and  dropped  before  her,  an  expression  of  despair 
and  fury  distorting  her  face. 

"Proving  your  story  means  destruction  to  me.  Mr.  Acland 
would  repudiate  me!  My  children  will  be  taken  from  me,  I 
shall  be  trampled  in  the  dust  of  humiliation.  Dick  will  re- 
venge himself ;  I  should  fall  below  the  hope  of  ever  rising.  I 
will  never  live  to  bear  such  a  fate;  you  do  not  know  me, 
Philip— I  will  die !  " 

"I  do  not  want  to  be  unnecessarily  cruel,"  returned  Brand, 
touched  by  her  self-abandonment.  "  If  you  do  not  oppose  me 
I  will  shield  you  as  far  as  I  can.  I  deserted  you — you  honestly 
beUeved  me  dead  when  you  married  Acland.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  law,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  you  could  get  a  divorce 
irom  me,  and  he  would  marry  you ;  in  six  months  all  would  be 
forgotten — of  the  past  I  would  never  speak :  I  want  to  shield 
Dick's  mother." 

"  But  you  forget,"  she  said  in  a  fierce  whisper,  "  that  Mr 
Acland  will  know  that  I  recognized  you  three  years  ago.  Had  I 
not  feared  your  slanders,  your  tale  of  my  infidelity,  I  should  have 
&ced  the  recognition  then ;  Mr.  Acland  is  the  most  sensitive  of 
men,  the  scandal  and  exposure  would  kill  him.  Philip ! "  changing 
her  tone  ;  "you  are  suffering,  your  strength  is  broken  ;  you  have 
a  sufficiency,  Dick  is  on  the  high  road  to  a  respectable  position 
such  as  he  is  fitted  for.  Why  take  up  this  cruel  story  of  our  mis- 
fortnnes  ?  Let  yourself  rest  for  the  present,  and  I  swear  to  you 
that  when  this  Mr.  Maynard  dies  I  will  assert  Dick's  claim,  if  you 
are  not  here  to  do  it  yourself."  She  stretched  out  her  clasped 
hands  to  him  in  passionate  entreaty. 

"  Understand  me,"  said  Brand  sternly, "  that  it  is  waste  of  breath 
urging  such  a  request.  1  will  not  be  vindictive,  but  you  are  of 
no  more  value  to  me  than  the  lightest  thistledown,  compared 
to  the  son  we  have  both  so  deeply  injured.  I  am  determined  to 
secure  him  the  chance  of  being  heir  to  Leighton  Abbots  before  I 
die ;  and  your  happiness  or  unhappiness,  your  reputation,  your 
life,  will  not  weigh  with  me  for  one  moment  as  compared  to  this. 
But  your  case  is  not  so  desperate.  I  shall  never  tell  Dick  that  I 
am  convinced  you  took  that  money  from  your  husband's  safe,  to 
assist  Blake,  the  villain,  to  escape." 

**  I  deny  it,"  she  cried  in  much  agitation. 

Brand  smiled.  "  Be  that  as  it  may,  tell  the  villain  not  to  cross 
me." 

"  He  is  far  away,  if  he  be  still  alive." 

"  He  is  in  London, "  returned  Brand  severely,  "  Isaw  him  yes- 
terday, disguised,  skulking  along  the  Embankment." 

Mrs.  Acland  gasped  as  if  for  breath  and  sank  into  a  chair. 

"  Now  you  know  my  intentions,"  resumed  Brand,  with  a  slight 
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softening  in  his  tone.  ^^  I  must  beg  you  to  leave  me ;  I  am  suffer- 
ing horribly  and  must  get  some  relief ;  as  soon  as  I  see  Maynard 
and  arrange  with  him  I  must  meet  you  again  and  plan  how  best 
to  break  the  matter  to  Mr.  Acland.  .  Let  me  know  how  I  can  see 
you  in  the  course  of  the  week ;  address  to  me  here." 

"  I  will,"  she  said,  regaining  composure  by  a  wonderful  effort 
of  self-control.  "  I  deserve  little  at  your  hands,  but,  Philip,  do  not 
be  unnecessarily  cruel." 

"  I  will  not — by  Heaven,  I  will  not.  Ah ! "  A  moan  was  wrung 
from  him  by  a  thrill  of  extreme  pain.  He  seized  the  phial  and 
looked  round  for  a  measure  glass  which  generally  stood  beside  it. 
"  Where  can  that  glass  be  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  Let  me  drop  it  for  you,  Philip,"  she  said  softly ;  "  my  hand  is 
very  steady." 

He  smiled  in  the  midst  of  his  anguish.  *^  You  are  infinitely 
good ;  I  prefer  measuring  such  stuff  myself."  He  rang  the  bell  as 
he  spoke. 

Then  I  will  leave  you,"  she  said  in  a  sad  voice,  while  a  wave  of 
colour  passed  over  her  face,  "  and  I  will  write  without  fail.  Do  not 
attempt  to  address  me  till  you  hear."  She  went  noiselessly  away, 
a  hell  fire  of  impotent  rage  burning  in  her  heart.  A  few  steps 
from  the  door  she  met  the  chambermaid  hurrying  to  answer 
Brand's  bell. 

^'  The  poor  gentleman  cannot  find  his  measure  glass,"  she  said 
blandly. 

"  Oh,  dear ;  I  left  it  in  my  place  at  the  end  of  the  passage ;  FU 
fetch  it  in  a  minute." 

"  Pray,  first,  tell  me  which  way  to  turn  to  the  staircase ;  I  am 
afraid  of  losing  my  train." 

"  Straight  on,  first  passage  on  the  left,"  and  she  hastened  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Mrs.  Acland  paused  ;  she  was  at  the  door  of 
the  room  next  Brandos,  she  had  noticed  it  as  she  came  up ;  the 
door  was  then  open  and  the  chambermaids  were  coming  out  with 
dust>-pans  and  brooms  ;  it  was  probably  unoccupied.  Some  half- 
unconscious  cerebration  prompted  her  to  turn  the  handle,  the 
door  was  locked,  but  the  key  was  in  it ;  the  next  instant  she  had 
unlocked  it,  withdrawn  the  key,  entered — ^and  relocked  it;  all 
this  with  infinite  noiseless  rapidity.  Once  safe  within  the  cham- 
ber she  sank  upon  the  nearest  chair  and  looked  round. 

The  window  had  been  forgotten  and  was  open,  admitting  the 
cold  air,  the  roar  of  the  street,  and  some  of  the  glare  from  the  gas 
1  imps  below. 

After  a  moment  of  strange  numbness,  which  she  resolutely 
resisted,  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  next  room  roused  her  attention  ; 
she  listened,  eagerly  attentive. 

"  So  sorry,  sir,  I  forgot  to  bring  back  your  glass,"  said  the  voice 
of  the  chambermaid. 

"  Never  mind ;  just  pour   in  a  teaspoonful  out  of  the   small 
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bottle,    tbe    other  is  chloroform — now  some  water;  thank  you. 
l^wer  the  gas — I  will  try  and  get  some  sleep." 

"  Hope  you'll  be  better  soon,  sir."     The  sound  of  the  closing 
door  was  followed  by  complete  stillness. 

Collecting  her  thoughts,  Mrs.  Acland  perceived  that  the  distinct- 
ness with  which  she  heard  the  above  sentences  was  accounted  for 
by  a  thin  Une  of  light  which  showed  that  the  door  between 
tbe  rooms  was  slightly  ajar.  She  sat  rigidly  quiet,  while  her 
thoughts  began  to  clear  themselves  from  the  mists  of  furious  dis- 
appointment, the  agony  of  anticipated  discovery  and  disgrace. 
Occasional  deep  sighs,  almost  moans,  reached  her  ear — then  came 
profound  silence  which  might  have  shaken  nerves  of  less  strength 
than  those  of  the  resolute  but  defeated  woman  who  sat  there  in 
the  semi-darkness  as  if  turned  to  stone. 

Was  she,  after  all,  to  go  down  before  the  lance  of  her  despised 
husband,  whose  devotion  to  her  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  her 
married  life  had  only  excited  a  sense  of  contemptuous  weariness  ? 
Not  without  a  supreme  effort.  How  she  hated  him,  all  the  more 
for  his  insolent  pretence  of  pity  and  consideration  for  her  !  If  he 
were  avowedly  cruel,  revengeful,  implacable,  she  could  respect 
him  and  understand  him.  To  ask  or  give  quarter  was  repugnant 
to  her.  Was  she  then  to  give  up  the  struggle,  to  see  herself 
dethroned,  pushed  irom  her  place  in  her  husband's  heart  and 
estimation,  put  out  of  her  house  to  make  room  for  that  wretched 
girl  Maijory,  whom  she  had  never  been  quite  able  to  vanquish  and 
who  would  become  naturally  its  mistress  ?  And  Dick,  if  wealthy 
and  powerful,  would  he  not  trample  her  under  his  feet  in  return  for 
evil  she  had  done  him  ?  No ;  she  would  not  live  to  face  all  this, 
was  her  passionate  determination  when  these  thoughts  had  circled 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  through  her  brain.  He  had  refused 
to  let  her  administer  the  calmant  he  needed.  Did  he  think  her 
capable  of  murder?  Why  not  justify  his  suspicions?  If  he 
took  an  over-dose  of  chloroform  or  chloral,  how  would  it  affect 
her? 

Not  a  soul  save  Mr.  Majniard  knew  that  Brand  and  Philip  Cran- 
ston were  one  and  the  same.  He  had  been  so  long  away,  he  was 
so  changed,  that  if  any  of  his  old  comrades  were  about,  which  was 
not  likely,  they  would  never  recognize  him — and  Mr.  Maynard 
would  of  course  be  silent ;  she  was  not  sure  that  he  knew  his  im- 
pecunious cousin  had  a  son. 

If  Philip  was  safe  in  his  grave,  she  could  hold  on  the  even  tenor 

of  her  way  till  old  Maynard  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.     In  the 

meantime  she  could  effect  a  reconciliation  with  Dick,  and,  when 

tbe  present  possessor  of  Leighton  Abbots  was  no  more,  appear  as 

the  champion  of  her  son's  rights,  ay !  and  win  them  too.     Her 

marriage  lines,  the  registry  of  her  boy's  baptism,  all  were  in  order ; 

his  claim  would  be  indisputable,  for  Cranston  never  appeared  to 

have  told  his  suspicions  to  any  one,  and  she  would  pose  as  the 
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mother  of  a  great  landed  proprietor,  the  representative  of  an  old 
squirearchical  family,  so  evil  would  become  her  good.  Could  she 
hesitate  to  secure  such  advantages  ?  was  she  weak  enough  to  hold 
her  hand  when  fortune  gave  such  a  chance  ?  The  door  was  safe. 
If  any  one  attempted  to  enter,  it  would  be  supposed  that  the  key 
had  been  taken  by  some  of  the  attendants,  a  search  would  ensue 
during  which  she  might  escape.  She  felt  all  her  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose, all  her  natural  courage,  come  back  to  her ;  she  rose,  took  off 
her  cloak — it  might  hamper  her  movements — and  put  up  her  veil ; 
then  she  softly,  slowly,  opened  the  door  wider. 

Though  the  gas  had  been  lowered  the  fire  burned  brightly, 
and  ever3rthing  in  the  room  was  visible.  Brand  was  profoundly 
asleep ;  he  had  evidently  leaned  over  to  place  the  glass  on  the 
table  beside  him,  and  had  remained  in  that  position,  his  shoulder 
supported  by  the  curved  back  of  his  chair,  his  elbow  on  the  arm ; 
his  hand  had  been  under  his  head,  but  had  partially  slipped  away, 
so  that  his  face  was  bent  over  the  table ;  his  lips  apart,  he  breathed 
deeply,  quietly,  as  if  relieved  from  pain. 

Mrs.  Acland  crept  noiselessly  round  to  the  door  which  led  to 
the  passage  and  locked  that  also  ;  then  she  drew  near,  taking  care 
not  to  interpose  herself  between  the  light  and  the  sleeper. 

Yes,  he  was  much  changed,  she  thought.  As  she  calmly  stood 
and  watched  him  the  flickering  fire-light  showed  the  furrows,  the 
sunken  eyes,  the  lines  and  curves  which  made  the  kindly  hand- 
some face  pathetic.  But  it  did  not  touch  the  woman  who  gazed 
upon  him,  who  had  lured  him  with  tender  wiles  and  lain  in  his 
arms  ;  she  listened  to  his  breathing,  and  noted  his  position  with 
deadly  content ;  then  she  looked  eagerly  round  to  see  if  there  were 
any  letters  or  paper  she  could  examine,  and  if  necessary 
appropriate  ;  but  nothing  of  that  description  lay  about,  save  one, 
at  which  she  glanced.  It  was  signed  "Beaulieu"  and  described 
the  death  of  his  baby  nephew,  finally  asking  the  address  of  that 
clever  young  fellow  Cranston;  this  she  threw  away — she  was 
losing  time. 

Again  she  glided  to  the  table  and  took  up  the  chloroform  ;  the 
top  was  screwed  down  tight,  it  required  a  little  force  to  open, 
then  the  odour  made  itself  perceptible ;  she  turned  her  head  at 
once  lest  it  might  affect  herself,  and  put  on  the  top  loosely; 
removing  the  smaller  bottle  she  replaced  it  by  the  chloro- 
form. The  bottle  which  contained  it  was  broad  and  short;  its 
position  did  not  satisfy  her ;  she  looked  round  and  noticed  a  large 
bible,  such  as  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  distribute,  lying 
on  a  chest  of  drawers ;  she  swiftly  seized  it,  placed  it  beneath  the 
bent  head  of  the  sleeper,  and  on  it  put  the  chloroform,  so  that 
with  each  breath  he  should  inhale  the  potent  vapour ;  she  with- 
drew the  stopper  and  laid  it  on  the  carpet  just  at  Brand's  foot,  as 
though  it  had  fallen  from  his  hand  as  he  became  overpowered. 
Then  she  paused,  glanced  round  once  more,  and  retreated  to  the 
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door  by  whicli  she  had  entered ;  there  she  turned,  cast  a  final 
look  at  the  inanimate  figure  and  whispered,  "  I  am  not  beaten 
yet." 

Passing  into  the  next  room  she  felt  for  the  key,  there  was 
none,  but  there  was  .a  bolt  which  she  shot,  then  she  put  on  her 
cloak,  pulled  down  her  thick  veil,  and  still  strung  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  nervous  tension,  listened  at  the  door  which  led  into  the 
passage.  There  was  the  sound  of  voices  speaking  together,  of 
several  persons  walking  to  and  fro ;  a  fat,  loud,  authoritative  voice 
was  ordering  the  luggage  to  be  taken  up  to  No.  132. 

With  infinite  caution  she  opened  the  door  about  an  inch.  A 
group  of  persons — an  old  gentleman  and  two  young  ladies  attended 
by  a  waiter,  and  followed  by  Boots  with  wraps  and  umbrellas — were 
just  passing  towards  the  staircase  at  the  further  end  of  the 
passage ;  directly  their  backs  were  toVards  her  she  slipped  out, 
turned  and  withdrew  the  key,  and  walked  steadily  in  the  opposite 
direction  downstairs  and  into  the  hall.  Here  she  stopped  and 
looking  at  the  clock  said  unconsciously  aloud  :  "  Just  a  minute  or 
two  sooner  and  I  should  have  caught  my  train,  now  I  have  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  wait." 

She  passed  out  into  the  crowded  station,  dexterously  dropping 
the  key  on  a  mat  that  no  sound  might  attract  attention. 

But  she  began  to  feel  faint  and  dizzy ;  amazed  at  her  own  success, 
yet  strangely  breathless ;  she  hesitated,  turned  into  the  refresh- 
ment room  and  ordered  some  tea.  While  doing  so  she  was 
suddenly  accosted  by  Mr.  Middleton,  the  clergyman  of  the  church 
which  Mr.  Acland's  family  attended.  She  was  ashamed  of  the  wild 
terror  which  paralyzed  her  for  an  instant.  The  next  she  rallied, 
and  smiling  sweetly  said,  "  Ah !  Mr.  Middleton ;  this  is  indeed 
fortunate.  I  came  up  this  afternoon  to  see  Mr.  Acland  ofif  for 
Hampshire,  and  loitered  too  long  at  home,  so  have  just  lost  my 
train." 

**Much  my  own  case,"  returned  the  reverend  gentleman. 
*'  Going  to  have  some  tea  ?  I  shall  join  you  if  you  will  allow  me, 
I  am  going  nearly  all  the  way  to  Folkestone — Mrs.  Middleton 
and  the  children  are  at  Sandgate — ^and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
be  your  escort." 

"Much  obliged  to  you.  I  did  not  at  all  calculate  on  being  so 
late,  and  am  very  fortunate  to  have  met  you." 

**  And  you  are  at  Folkestone  this  season  ?     Don't  you  find  it 
somewhat  bleak  and  exposed  ?  "  and  so  on  and  so  on,  about  east 
wind  and  climate,  fine  sands  and  good  bathing,  which  topics  Mrs. 
Aciand   calmly  discussed — firmly  believing  that  her  victim  up- 
stairs would  never  cross  her  path  again. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  CLOUDS  DISPERSE. 

It  was  a  new  and  painful  sensation  for  Marjory  to  be  glad  that 
Dick  was  away.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  relief  not  to  be  on  guard 
all  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Only  seven  short  days  ago  she  had  had  that  delightful  walk  with 
him,  and  listened  to  the  disastrous  confession  which  had  opened 
her  eyes  to  her  own  folly  and  weakness.  To  feel  as  she  did 
towards  a  man  who  looked  upon  her  as  a  sister  only  was  un- 
maidenly  and  unnatural.  Had  they  been  unconnected,  and  he 
had  shown  her  attentions  which  were  misleading,  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  her.     As  it  was  she  blushed  for  herself. 

She  had  a  brave  spirit,  however,  and  a  reasonable  soul.  So  that 
Sabbath  morning  she  rose  with  a  settled  purpose  of  uprooting  the 
culpable  feeling  of  which  she  was  guilty,  and  replacing  it  by 
simple  sisterly  regard.  . "  I  do  not  believe  it  is  impossible  to 
master  one's  emotions  and  tendencies,"  thought  Marjory,  "  if  one 
is  honest  and  convinced  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  will  only 
think  of  Dick  as  my  friend  and  brother — or,  better  still,  not  think 
of  him  at  all,"  and  forthwith  she  tried  to  turn  her  thoughts  on 
Ellis  and  the  curious  episode  with  which  he  was  connected,  the 
result  being  that  she  now  saw  the  hidden  influence  which  steeled 
her  against  the  accomplished  diplomat.  In  her  heart  she  always 
weighed  him  against  Dick,  and  found  him  always  wanting.  The 
effect  of  her  cogitations  was  that  she  met  George  at  breakfast 
with  an  air  of  alert  cheerfulness  which  delighted  that  young 
gentleman. 

"You  are  a  jolly  girl,  Marge!"  he  exclaimed,  as  she  tied  a 
large  print  apron  over  her  dress  and  proceeded  to  wash  up  the 
breakfast  things.  "  You  keep  a  fellow  alive.  I  should  have  been 
a  confirmed  invalid  if  I  had  been  left  alone  here.  Old  Mother 
Stokes  is  not  half  bad ;  but  she  is  generally  doleful." 

"  Thank  you,  George.  It  is  something  to  know  one  is  appre- 
ciated. Come,  let  us  be  ready  in  good  time ;  Mrs.  Rennie  is  to 
send  the  pony  carriage  for  us  that  we  may  go  to  church  with 
them.  They  will  not  be  at  home  for  four  or  five  Sundays  after 
this." 

All  day  she  kept  up  the  same  brave  front. 

"  Why,  Marjory ! "  exclaimed  Mary  Bennie,  "  One  would  think 
you  were  glad  we  are  going  away." 

"  Hoot-toot,"  said  her  father.  They  were  all  gathered  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  tennis  ground  after  their  early  Sunday  dinner. 
"  Hoot-toot,  there's  nothing  to  fret  her  in  a  month's  absence.  It 
does  a  man's  heart  good  to  have  such  a  bonny  blythe  lassie  beside 
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him,^  and  lie  smiled  kindly  on  his  young  protigSe.    Mr.  Rennie 
n\ea  pleased  and  at  ease  was  more  intensely  Scotch  than  at  any 
other  time.     **  But,  for  all  that,  you  haven't  such  roses  in  your 
cheeks  as  yon  had  a  while  ago." 

*'  They  have  faded  in  the  summer  heats,"  returned  Marjory. 
*'Bnt  ^hat  are  you  going  to  do  while  Mrs.  Rennie  and  Mary  are 
away  ?  " 

"  Do  ?  Eh !  I  have  plenty  to  do.  I  have  to  go  to  London  and 
Manchester  and  Hull.  I  am  thinking  of  having  another  place  of 
business  in  the  North.  Perhaps  in  two  or  three  years  Forbes 
might  be  fit  to  manage  it,  and  take  George  to  help  him.  Your 
brother  is  doing  very  well.  Miss  Margery.  He  was  not  too  quick 
at  first,  but  he  understands  what  he  is  about  now,  and,  what  is 
best,  he  puts  his  heart  into  his  work.  If  he  goes  on  as  he  has 
begun  he  will  be  a  useful  lad  in  a  while,  and  shall  have  an 
increase  of  salary,  but  it  was  a  good  thought  of  yours  to  come  and 
stay  with  him.  You  have  just  kept  his  heart  up." 
**  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  yon  say  so,  Mr.  Rennie." 
**  Why  don't  you  take  a  holiday  yourself?  Go  and  see  your 
&ther  and  mother  for  a  bit,  eh." 

"  And  leave  George  ?    Oh,  no,    I  would  much  rather  stay 
here." 

**  Eh  ?  and  why,  my  lassie  ?  " 

••  Now,  papa,  don't  you  go  cross-examining  Margery ;  it  ain't 
civil.  Of  course  she  would  not  leave  her  brother  this  first 
snmmer.  It  is  nice  and  airy  up  in  your  rooms,  I  will  tell  the 
gardener  to  send  you  fruit  and  flowers  twice  a  week,  and  when 
papa  is  away  you'll  let  Forbes  have  tea  with  you ;  it  is  lonesome  for 
him  at  home,"  said  Mrs.  Rennie. 

**0h,  of  course.  We  are  always  delighted  to  see  him.  You 
will  come  in  to  us  whenever  you  like  while  Mr.  Rennie  is  away." 
This  to  Forbes,  who  strolled  up  from  the  stables  with  George  as 
she  spoke. 

**  Ay,  that  I  will ;  it  is  always  so  bright  and  jolly  up  in  your 
rooms.  And,  Marjory,  how  is  the  writing  going  on  ? "  (young 
people  soon  grow  unceremonious  and  it  had  been  '^  Marjory  "  and 
Forbes  "  for  some  time). 

It  is  not  going  at  all ;  it  is  constantly  coming  back,"  returned 
Marjory  laughing  and  blushing.     "  What  do  you  know  of  my 
lucubrations  ?     I  suspect  George  has  been  a  traitor." 
**  I  did  let  out  the  cat ;  I  forgot  about  it  being  a  secret." 
**Maj  I  be  in  the  secret  too  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Rennie. 
^  Yes,  dear  Mrs.  Rennie,  if  you  care  to  know,"  replied  Marjory, 
hying  her  hand  caressingly  on  hers.     "  You  see,  I  have  a  good  deal 
of  spare  time,  and  I  have  wanted  for  a  long  time  to  make  some 
money  &o,  as  I  used  to  amuse  the  little  ones  at  school  with  my 
stories '  I  thought  I  could  try  to  write  one,  and  send  it  to  Little 
folks  'but  it  was  rejected.    Nor  would  Owr  DaHinga  have  it 
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either.     I  am  still  trying,  however,  and  hope  to  get  it  in  some- 
where." 

**  What !  Have  you  written  a  whole  tale  by  yourself?  "  cried  Mrs. 
Eennie,  surprised  and  delighted.  "  What  a  clever  girl  you  are, 
Marjory ! " 

That  depends  on  the  sort  of  tale  I  have  written." 
I  am  pretty  sure  it  is  not  nonsense,"  observed  Mr.  Rennie 
lighting  a  fresh  cigar,  "  and  I  hope  you  will  have  luck,  missee." 

Then  Marjory  was  carried  ofif  to  be  catechised  by  Mary. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  hear  something  of  Mr.  Brand  from  Dick 
to-morrow,"  said  Marjory  to  her  brother,  as  they  walked  home  to- 
gether in  the  fresh,  crisp  autumnal  evening,  by  the  light  of  the 
rising  moon. 

"  Oh !  He  will  be  sure  to  turn  up  ;  there  is  nothing  to  make 
you  uneasy." 

"  No,  of  course  not ;  but  Dick  was  uneasy  about  Mr.  Brand  for 
some  reason  or  other,  and  I  seem  to  feel  a  sort  of  reflected  discom- 
fort.    I  am  really  very  fond  of  Mr.  Brand." 

"  Reflected  discomfort,"  repeated  George.  "  Why,  Marge,  we 
will  have  you  writing  volumes  of  poetry  presently  if  you  indulge 
in  such  tall  talk  to  me." 

"  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  very  poetical  in  my  phraseology," 
said  Marjory  laughing ;  but  she  continued  to  think  of  the  anxious 
look  Dick's  face  had  worn  when  he  spoke  of  the  depressed  tone 
that  pervaded  Brand's  letters. 

Monday  passed  swiftly,  every  hour  being  fully  employed  till 
evening,  when  brother  and  sister  waited  in  vain  for  Dick,  and 
much  of  their  talk  was  of  him  and  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  non-appearance. 

George  declared  his  intention  of  going  to  his  lodgings  as  soon 
as  he  could  get  away  from  business  next  day,  and  Marjory,  while 
approving  her  brother's  resolution,  pictured  the  missing  Dick 
writing  far  into  the  night,  pouring  out  all  his  troubles,  his  hopes, 
to  that  black-eyed  girl  in  France,  for  in  France  she  instinctively 
thought  he  must  have  met  her.  Could  it  have  been  the  countess 
of  whom  he  spoke  incidentally  ?  He  had  said  one  day  she  was  a 
widow.  No;  Marjory  pictured  her  as  quite  too  old.  "There  is 
no  use  in  thinking  about  it,"  she  said  rebukingly  to  herself;  **in 
due  time  I  shrill  know  everything." 

The  next  day  was  damp,  with  occasional  drizzling  rain,  and 
Marjory,  mindful  of  the  rheumatic  pains  George  felt  now  and 
then,  made  a  bright  little  fire  about  an  hour  before  the  usual  time 
of  his  return.  She  had  disposed  some  chrysanthemums  about  the 
rooms  and  fastened  a  couple  at  her  throat.  She  was  full  of  the 
idea  she  kept  repeating  to  herself  that  her  mission  in  life  was  to 
help  and  comfort  George,  at  any  rate  till  he  was  older  and 
stronger. 

She  had  lit  her  lamp,  and  was  standing  by  the  fire  reading  the 
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volume  of  Tennyson  which  had  been  given  her  by  Ellis,  and 
v\i\ch  she  had  opened  at  random,  when  a  tap  at  the  door,  followed 
immediately  by  the  entrance  of  Dick,  startled  her. 

**  Oh  I  Dick  !  "  throwing  down  her  book.  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you ;  we  were  beginning  to  be  quite  anxious  about  you  and  Mr. 
Brand.     Why  did  you  not  come  up  last  night  ?  " 

*^  I  could  not  manage  it,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  she  fancied 
more  coldly  than  formerly.  **I  was  tired  and  had  one  or  two 
things  to  do  for  Brand,  who  is  very  unwell.  He  gave  me  a  scare 
on  Saturday." 

"How?" 

"  You  know  I  went  up  by  the  two-thirty  train,  and  got  to  his 
hotel  about  eight.  The  porter  said  he  was  in  his  room,  so  up  I 
went.  When  I  came  to  the  door  it  was  locked,  and  I  could  not 
make  Brand  hear ;  as  I  stood  knocking  and  feeling  rather  uneasy 
one  of  the  chambermaids  came  by ;  she  stopped  and  said  *  I  think 
the  gentleman  must  be  asleep,  sir ;  he  took  some  sleeping  stuff 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  for  he  made  me  measure  it  out 
for  him,  but  I  can  let  you  in  through  the  next  room.'  I  followed 
her  to  the  door,  but  that  was  locked  too ;  the  girl  declared  she  had 
left  the  key  in  it-,  and  called  another  chambermaid,  who  re- 
membered having  left  it  also,  then  they  brought  a  head-woman 
with  a  lot  of  keys,  and  found  one  that  fitted.  I  rushed  in  by  a 
door  that  led  into  Brand's  room,  and  found  him  quite  insensible. 
He  had  evidently  locked  himself  in,  and,  no  doubt  driven  by 
suffering,  had  opened  his  bottle  of  chloroform,  dropping  the  stopper 
at  his  feet,  where  we  found  it.  I  thought  it  was  all  over  with 
him;  his  heart  still  beat,  however.  Fortunately  there  was  a 
medical  man  staying  in  the  hotel,  and  we  soon  had  him  up.  The 
doctor  had  all  the  doors  and  windows  opened  and  fanned  him, 
and  forced  a  little  brandy  into  his  mouth ;  he  was  going  to  try 
electricity  when  Brand  half  opened  his  eyes,  so  at  last  we  brought 
him  round.  He  was  very  bad  for  a  bit  and  I  sat  up  all  night  with 
him.  I  can  tell  you  I  was  thankful  when  daylight  came  and  I 
found  him  quite  clear  and  sensible.  I  never  was  in  such  a  fright 
before ;  the  doctor  said  that  a  few  moments  more  and  he  would 
have  been  gone ;  we  were  only  just  in  time." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  your  being  frightened,"  cried  Maijory.  "  He 
must  have  been  very  near  death." 

"  He  was.  Do  you  know,  Marge  ?  I  never  knew  how  fond  I  had 
grown  of  him  until  I  looked  at  him  lying  still  and  lifeless ;  till 
the  doctor  came  I  thought  he  was  gone.  You  see,  he  is  the 
best  friend   I   have,  I   ever   had,   the   only   one — except    you 

Marge." 

He  held  out  his  hand  with  a  sudden  in:  pulse  of  tenderness, 
she  put  hers  in  it,  looking  up  to  him  with  kindly,  loving  eyes, 
""And  George,  Dick." 
"Yes    of  course,  but  he  can  never  be  to  me  what  you  are; 
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though  he  is  a  good  fellow.     I  can  tell  you  every — at  least  I  used 
to  tell  you  everything." 

"  And  why  not  now  ?  "  she  cried,  charmed  to  feel  quite  sisterly 
for  the  nxoment.  "  You  know  you  might  tell  me  everything.  I 
do  not  think  your  black-eyed  sweetheart  in  PVance  would  mind," 
smiling. 

"  In  France  ?  "  echoed  Dick  surprised.  "  I  have  no  sweetheart 
in  France." 

"  I  fancied  she  was  in  France." 

"  No,  no.     I  don't  want  to  talk  about  her." 

Marjory  kept  silence,  surprised  at  his  impatient  tone. 

"  When  I  saw  Brand  open  his  eyes  I  wcls  glad,"  continued  Dick, 
releasing  her  hand.  "  But  it  was  some  time  before  he  spoke 
distinctly.  I  never  left  him  all  night,  nor  next  day.  It  is  curious 
he  cannot  remember  locking  his  door,  nor  did  he  intend  to  open 
the  chloroform.  In  fact  he  is  quite  confused  about  evervthing, 
but  thank  God  he  is  living  and  on  the  road  to  recovery.  We  got 
a  nurse  to  watch  him,  and  I  did  not  leave  till  eight  on  Sunday 
night,  so  by  the  time  I  wrote  a  letter  or  two  after  work  yesterday 
.  I  was  ready  for  bed." 

"  I  should  think  you  were,  indeed.  Now  sit  down  and  have  some 
tea,  George  will  be  here  soon.  He  intended  going  to  see  what 
had  became  of  you." 

Dick  sat  down,  and  resting  his  elbows  on  the  table  leant  his 
head  upon  his  hands,  while  Marjory  put  the  kettle — which  had 
been  humming  gently  beside  the  fire — on  it.  "  Mr.  Brand  is  all 
right  now.  Is  he  not  ?  You  must  cheer  up,  dear  Dick,"  she  said 
presently,  sitting  down  by  him  and  laying  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  for  she  was  moved  by  the  dejection  of  his  attitude. 

"  Oh,  yes,  thank  God,  he  will  do,  I  believe,  but  somehow  I 
cannot  help  worrying  my  heart  out  about — about  what  cannot 
be  helped ;  you  are  very  good  to  me,  Marge."  He  put  his  arm 
round  her  and  pressed  her  to  him,  so  close  that  she  felt  his 
heart  beat.  "You  never  thought  at  one  time  that  you  would 
be  such  friends  with  the  monster,  eh.  Marge?  You  ought  to 
be  good  to  me,  you  know  you  have  given  me  many  a  stab." 

"Don't!"  whispered  Marjory,  who  felt  terribly  inclined  to 
cry,  and  longing  to  break  away  from  him,  yet  not  liking  to  resist 
his  brotherly  embrace.  "It  is  you  who  are  good  and  kind  to 
forgive  me,  and  be  friends  with  me.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
what  troubles  you.     I  would  do  a  great  deal  for  you,  Dick." 

"  Not  what  I  want  though,"  he  said  as  if  to  himself  as  he 
released  her. 

"  But  I  would ;  I  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you  or 
George." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you,"  he  returned  with  rather 
a  grim  smile.  "  By-the-way,  there  is  something  troubling  Brand, 
I  fancy.    He  is  in  such  a  furious  hurry  to  get  well  and  about 
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again   X  can't   help  thinking  that  he  is  planning  something  for 
tae.     He  asks    me  a  lot  of  questions,  especially  as   to  what    I 
temembered  of  both  my  father  and  mother.     I  think  he  wandered 
a  \\ttle.     I  know  he  has  put  curious  thoughts  into  my  head." 
«  What  thoughts,  Dick  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  honourable "  Dick  was  beginning 

when  George  made  his  appearance,  and  the  whole   story   had 
to  be  told  over  again. 

The  three  friends  had  an  animated  discussion  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  agreed  that  really  Brand  should  never  be  left  alone 
since  he  was  subject  to  such  attacks;  he  evidently  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing  when  he  leaned  over  to  inhale  that  dreadful 
chloroform  &c.,  &c.  The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
friendly,  kindly  talk  of  plans  and  hopes  and  memories.  George 
had  had  a  letter  from  his  father  with  a  kind  message  from  Mrs. 
Acland,  who  had  gone  to  the  sea-side  with  the  children,  but 
the  usual  "  love  to  Marjory  "  was  the  only  mention  of  that  young 
person. 

Altogether  it  was  more  like  old  times,  and  Dick  was  more  like 
his  old  self.  He  announced  his  intention  of  going  up  to  look 
after  Brand  on  Saturday,  but  until  then  he  would  come  every 
evening  *'  and  thankful  to  have  such  a  place  to  come  to ;  you 
always  made  things  nice  and  pretty.  Marge ;  good-night." 


Leighton  Abbot  was  never  a  very  cheerful  residence,  though 
rich  in  natural  beauty;  away  in  the  woods  and  dells,  by  the 
clear  brown  stream  chafing  against  its  resisting  rocks,  in  the 
open  breezy  pastures,  the  face  of  nature  laughed  cheerfully  to 
the  sun,  but  round  the  stately  house  with  its  formal  gardens 
hung  an  atmosphere  of  silence  and  depression.  The  spirit  of 
the  inhabitant  influences  his  material  dwelling  place,  and  the 
iron  had  entered  deeply  into  the  soul  of  the  present  possessor. 

This  fine  old  place  was  not  the  original  home  of  the  Cranstons. 
It  had  come  into  the  hands  of  Edward  Cranston  by  the  bequest 
of  his  illegitimate  brother,  John  Maynard,  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  force  of  character,  who  devoted  his  whole  existence 
to  amassing  a  large  fortune,  of  which  he  had  little  enjoyment. 

.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  had  received  some  friendly 
assistance  from  Edward,  who  was  but  a  few  years  younger  than 
himself,  and  fairly  well  off.  This  circumstance  impressed  itself 
deeply  on  his  tenacious  mind,  though  he  held  little  or  no  inter- 
course with  his  brother. 

His  will,   after  a  few  legacies,  constituted  Edward  Cranston 

residuary  legatee,  provided  he  took  the  name  of  the  testator's 

beloved  mother,  thus  as  it  were  making  him  her  debtor.     The 

will   further   provided  that    should   Edward   leave  no    son   the 

property  was  to  go  to  the  eldest   Cranston  living  at  the  death 
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of  Edward,  be  the  degree  of  relationship  what  it  might  bo 
long  as  the  Cranston  inheriting  was  a  direct  descendant  of  John 
Cranston,  the  testator's  father. 

It  was  no  small  trial  to  the  legatee  to  have  the  name  of  his 
father's  mistress  thus  imposed  upon  him.  The  pill  however 
was  well  gilt,  and  Edward  Cranston  took  possession  of  his  fortune, 
and  though  a'  proud,  cold  man  administered  it  well.  He  had 
married  late  in  life,  and  at  the  death  of  John  Maynard  had 
an  only  child,  a  boy  in  extremely  delicate  health,  whose  birth 
had  cost  his  mother's  life;  this  son  he  idolized,  and  when, 
after  infinite  care,  after  all  the  aid  that  modern  skill  and  science 
could  bestow,  he  strengthened  into  fairly  vigorous  manhood,  and 
married  a  charming,  high-born  woman,  Cranston  felt  that 
fortune  had  no  further  favour  to  grant. 

Cruel  as  had  been  the  blow  dealt  him  in  the  loss  of  this  son, 
the  death  of  his  grandchild  was  even  a  more  bitter  stroke.  With 
the  infant  went  all  hopes  of  seeing  a  direct  descendant  to  carry 
on  his  name  and  occupy  his  place.  He  had  grown  attached 
to  the  splendid  home  with  which  he  had  identified  himself. 
Pride  was  the  strongest  passion  of  his  nature,  and  lay  at  the  root 
of  his  dislike  to  his  nephew  Philip,  whose  degrading  choice 
of  an  artistic,  in  preference  to  a  professional,  life  was  to  his 
mind  unpardonable.  Then  his  obscure  marriage,  his  poverty, 
his  bohemianism,  all  made  up  a  cairn  of  ofience  which  was  not 
to  be  surmounted.  Yet  Cranston  Maynard  was  not  ungenerous ; 
that  is  he  was  always  ready  to  pay  for  what  he  wanted,  and 
in  giving  an  annuity  to  his  oflFending  nephew  he  considered  that 
he  had  bought  him  off  cheaply,  and  removed  an  ugly  spot  from 
the  family  scutcheon.  In  all  human  probability  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  his  ever  succeeding  to  the  property,  but  if  there 
were,  it  was  better  he  should  be  out  of  the  way. 

Now  all  his  hopes,  his  plans,  his  pride  lay  buried  in  the  grave 
of  his  little  grandson,  and  the  old  man's  heart  would  have  been 
dead  to  all  human  feeling  but  for  the  intense  anger  he  felt  against 
his  poor  young  daughter-in-law.  He  was  too  proud  and  haughty 
a  man  to  admit  the  rector's  orthodox  consolations.  He  absolutely 
refused  to  see  him,  and  day  after  day  sat  silent,  brooding,  morose, 
in  the  study  which  adjoined  his  bedroom.  His  valet,  who  had 
been  with  him  some  years,  and  was  somewhat  attached  to  the 
generous,  masterful  old  man,  grew  alarmed  at  his  mute,  stem  grief, 
his  sleeplessness  and  total  loss  of  appetite.  In  vain  the  cook  sent 
up  her  most  cunningly  contrived  dishes  to  tempt  him — in  vain  the 
butler  ransacked  the  cellar  for  the  choicest  wines,  the  lord  of  the 
mansion  turned  with  loathing  from  all  alike. 

The  hesitating  but  earnest  entreaty  of  the  housekeeper  that  he 
would  see  the  local  doctor  was  met  by  a  grim  refusal.  It  was 
then  a  relief  to  the  household  generally  when  Captain  Hugh 
Cranston,  the  master's  nephew,  arrived.   He  was  Mr.  Maynard's  heir 
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presumptive,  and  on  fiiendly  though  not  intimate  terms  with  his 
uncle.     He  was  a  highly  scientific  naval  officer,  had  been  employed 
on  various  **  search"  expeditions,  had  dredged  up  monsters  from 
tlie  briny  deep,  had  written  a  treatise  on  an  uncomfortable  rudi- 
mentary creature,  consisting  of  digestive  organs  and  eyes,  which 
had  excited    much  interest  among  naturalists,  and   contributed 
endless  papers  to  the  "  Transactions  "  of  various  learned  societies  ; 
occupations   Mr.  Cranston  Maynard  was  given  to  "pooh  pooh," 
but  which  he  did  not  consider  derogatory  to  a  gentleman. 

It  was  nearly  twenty-four  hours  before  the  bereaved  old  man 
could  be  persuaded  to  see  his  future  successor,  although  he  had 
come  on  his  own  invitation,  and  when  he  consented  to  receive  him 
he  scarcely  spoke  at  first. 

Captain  Cranston  was  tall,  like  most  of  his  race,  but  round- 
shouldered,  with  a  broad  brow,  thick  grizzled  whiskers,  and  mild, 
thoughtful  blue  eyes. 

The  meeting  was  extremely  awkward.  Maynard  glared  at  his 
nephew  as  if  he  begrudged  him  his  length  of  days ;  and  Captain 
Cranston,  as  is  not  unusual  with  some  of  the  kindest  Englishmen, 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  express  his  heart^felt  sympathy  with  his 
desolate  kinsman. 

"  I  scarcely  know  why  I  sent  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Maynard  at 
last.  "Those  busybodies,  Lambert  and  Green,  suggested  it.  I 
suppose  you  were  ready  enough  to  come  and  look  at  the  property 
you  consider  already  your  own  ?  " 

"  You  wrong  me,  uncle.  I  never  gave  your  fortune  a  thought. 
I  came  because  I  believed  you  had  some  need  of  me,  and  because 
I  most  deeply  and  sincerely  regret  the  terrible  loss  you  have 
suflFered." 

"  I  forbid  you  to  speak  of  it,  sir.  I  do  not  want  your  pity. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  you  should  know  something  of  the  estate  you 
will  inherit." 

"It  is  not  so  sure  I  shall  inherit  it;  life  is  very  uncertain, 
returning  to  town  I  may  be  smashed  up ;  you  are  just  as  likely  to 
outlive  me  as  I  am  to  outlive  you.  Indeed,  I  am  not  the  sort  of 
man  to  be  owner  of  a  large  estate.  I  am  an  old  bachelor,  I  have 
enough  for  all  I  want,  property  would  only  bring  me  trouble.  I 
wish  that  poor  fellow  Philip  had  not  been  drowned ;  he  would 
probably  have  been  a  better,  and  certainly  a  more  picturesque " 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  his  name  mentioned,"  again  interrupted 
Majmard  in  a  tone  of  disgust.  "  It  is  the  one  drop  of  bitterness  I 
have  been .  spared  to  know  that  worthless  bohemian  is — is  out  of 
the  way.** 

"  I  suppose  you  had  some  reason  for  disliking  him ;  I  must  say 
I  found  him  companionable  and  pleasant  enough.  He  was  perhaps 
weak  and  too  easy  going ;  I  lost  sight  of  him  after  his  marriage, 
however." 

"  He  was  a  worthless  vagabond,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Maynard  with 

n2 
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some  vehemence.  "  Reckless — reckless  to  a  degree,  and  when 
he  could  not  face  his  creditors  he  ran  away,  deserted  his  wife 
and  child ;  I  was  obliged  to  give  her  a  hlindred  pounds  to 
start  with  in  some  business,  or  to  go  abroad.  She  promised 
she  would  never  trouble  me  again,  and,  by  George,  she  never 
did ! " 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  child.  Was  it  a 
boy?" 

"Yes.'* 

"  Something  ought  to  be  done  for  him.  I  suppose  he  is  younger 
than  Bernard  Cranston's  boys." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  him." 

Having  exhausted  this  topic,  which  Mr.  Maynard  was  evidently 
not  at  all  disposed  to  pursue.  Captain  Cranston  unfortunately 
asked  how  and  where  poor  young  Mrs.  Maynard  was ;  this  called 
forth  a  flood  of  bitterness.  "  Thanks  to  her  preposterous,  ridiculous 
fancies  I  am  robbed  of  my  last  hope,"  exclaimed  the  old  man. 
"  The  air  of  Leighton  Abbot  was  too  trying  for  her ;  a  change  to 
the  sea  would  do  the  boy  good ;  as  if  we  did  not  thrive  well  enough 
here.  So  she  dragged  the  child  away  to  that  cockneyfied  seaside 
hole,  Eastbourne,  because  her  sister  was  staying  there ;  got  into  an 
ill-drained  house,  and  was  the  death  of  my  grandson.  She  is  in 
London,  I  believe,  but  I  neither  know  nor  care ;  she  writes  me  long 
and  no  doubt  canting  letters — ^but  I  don't  read  them ;  I  won't  read 
them." 

"  You  are  too  hard  on  her,  sir,  and  she  has  been  hit  hard  enough 
already  I  imagine  by  the  loss  of  her  baby." 

**  Her  baby  !  What's  her  loss  to  mine  !  The  boy  was  not  the 
sole  representative  of  her  family ;  she  is  young,  she  will  marry 
again  before  the  year  is  out.  She  has  a  brother  and  sisters,  and 
I — I  have  nothing.     Do  not  name  her  to  me  again " 

Hugh  Cranston  was  infinitely  shocked  at  this  outbreak.  "  Cer- 
tainly not,  if  such  is  your  wish,"  he  said,  and,  as  science  does  not 
develop  tact,  he  added,  **  but  I  must  say  that  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  blame  the  poor  young  mother." 

"Don't  you?"  grimly.  "Then  we  are  not  likely  to  agree. 
Now  I  am  tired.  You  had  better  go  and  walk  round  your  pro- 
perty. I  am  no  companion  for  any  one.  I  wish  I  could  go  to 
sleep  and  never  wake." 

"  Shall  I  not  see  you  at  dinner,  uncle  ?  "  said  Hugh  Cranston, 
to  whom  the  valet  had  confided  his  fears  that  his  master  was 
starving  himself  to  death. 

"  No  ;  I  have  done  with  life  and  its  ways.  Leave  the  old  dog 
to  die  in  his  own  kennel ;  I  don't  want  to  be  troubled  with  any  one 
or  anything.  But  as  in  you  I  shall  have  at  least  an  honourable 
gentleman  for  a  successor,  I  authorize  you  to  come  and  go  as  you 
choose;  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  property  and  the 
tenants,  all  will  soon  be  yours.    If  I  do  not  care  to  speak  much 
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with  yon  do  not  consider  that  any  mark  of  ill-will.     Now  go.     I 
shall  try  to  sleep." 

Captain  Cranston  retreated,  not  unwillingly, 
As  the   day   was  dry  and  clear  he   spent  the   afternoon   in 
Teaming  about  the  park,  inspecting  the   fauna  and   flora  with 
much  more  interest  than  he  did  the  marketable  productions  of 
the  soil. 

And  thus  three  days  passed ;  on  each  of  them  Captain  Cranston 
paid  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  who  endured  his  presence  for  a  few 
moments  and  then  peremptorily  dismissed  him.  The  rest  of  his 
time  passed  peaceably  in  preparing  notes  on  some  rare  fungi  peculiar 
to  the  district,  and  in  long  rambles  by  flood  and  field.  The  servants 
treated  him  as  their  future  master;  the  head  groom  inquired 
each  morning  if  there  were  "  any  orders,"  and  was  quite  disgusted 
to  find  that  the  future  lord  of  Leighton  Abbot  preferred  his  own 
pair  of  feet  to  four  of  any  other  animal. 

Still  he  began  to  wish  for  his  bachelor  quarters  in  Half  Moon 
Street,  his  rubber  at  the  Athenaeum,  and  his  preparations  for  the 
coming  sessions  of  the  Entomological  Society. 

Mr.  Maynard,  however,  would  not  listen  to  his  suggestion  that 
he  should  return  to  town. 

"  Can't  you  amuse  yourself  here  ?  Are  there  no  horses  in  the 
stables,  no  birds  in  the  covers,  no  hounds  ?  You  can  surely  find 
something  to  do."  Captain  Cranston  explained  that  he  really  was 
so  unorthodox  as  not  to  care  for  killing  anything,  unless  indeed 
he  wanted  a  specimen,  thereby  lowering  himself  a  good  deal 
in  his  uncle's  estimation. 

The  weather  had  changed  the  next  afternoon,  and  being  caught 
in  an  open  field  by  a  severe  shower  of  rain  and  hail  Captain 
Cranston  returned  to  the  house  earlier  than  usual,  having  been 
drenched  to  the  skin. 

"There  is  a  strange  gentleman  with  Mr.  Maynard,  sir," 
said  the  butler,  who  appeared  to  have  been  on  the  watch  for 
him. 

"  Indeed  !     Did  he  not  give  his  name  ?  " 

"No,  sir-  He  sent  in  a  note,  and  Mr.  Maynard  saw  him 
directly.  NiehoUs  says  they  have  been  talking  loud,  and  would 
you  mind  going  in,  sir." 

"  I  hardly  like  to  intrude." 

"You  might  go  in  j»romiscuous-like ;  NichoUs  is  afraid  Mr. 
Maynard  will  be  upset,  sir." 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  change  my  coat  and  boots  first." 

In  a  few  minutes  Hugh  Cranston  quietly  opened  the  door  of 
his  uncle's  sitting-room,  and  saw  the  old  man  grasping  the  arms 
of  bis  chair,  a  look  of  fierce  anger  on  his  pale,  gaunt  face,  while 
the  fire-light  gleamed  upon  the  form  of  his  visitor,  a  man  little 
over  middle  height,  well  though  rather  unconventionally  dressed, 
thin   and  worn  looking,  but  still  handsome,  who  stood   at  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  fire-place,  his  eyes  fixed  resolutely,  but  not 
unkindly,  at  the  agitated  countenance  before  him. 

Hugh  Cranston  paused  for  a  moment  in  growing  surprise,  his 
honest  blue  eyes  brightening,  then,  making  a  step  forward  with 
outstretched  hand,  exclaimed,  "  Philip  Cranston  !  why — how — 
where  have  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  Hugh ! "  cried  the  stranger,  grasping  the  oflfered  hand,  and 
the  two  men  stood  still  gazing  at  each  other. 


CHAPTER-  XXXIII. 

RECOGNITION. 

Cranston  Maynard  fell  back  in  his  chair  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  if 
he  had  received  a  sudden  blow. 

^^  I  am  afraid  your  unexpected  appearance  has  been  a  little  too 
much  for  my  uncle,"  said  Captain  Cranston. 

"  I  fear  it  has,"  returned  the  other,  as  both  turned  to  look  at  the 
old  man ;  ^*  I  should  not  have  intruded  upon  him,"  he  continued, 
"had  not  duty  to  my  son  compelled  me." 

L^  "  False ;  false  as  ever,"  said  Maynard  hoarsely ;  "  you  promised 
when  I  oflfered  to  give  you  the  annuity  I  have  since  paid,  that 
you  would  disappear,  and  now  you  come  to — to — rob  a  better 
man  than  yourself." 

''Your  deep  sorrow  commands  my  endurance  of  almost  any 
insult.     Will  you  not  hear  my  explanation  ?  " 

"Then  you  knew  he  had  not  been  drowned,"  cried  Captain 
Cranston,  much  amazed. 

"  I  did ;  but  he  had  voluntarily  renounced  his  rights.  I  did 
well  to  cut  oflF  such  a  withered  branch  from  the  family  tree." 

"Ask  him  to  hear  me,"  said  Philip  (who  has  been  hitherto 
known  as  Brand)  appealingly  to  Captain  Cranston ;  "  I  do  not 
deserve  the  prejudice  he  has  against  me." 

"  Come,  sir,  at  least  hear  what  he  has  to  say." 

Mr.  Maynard  bent  his  head  in  token  of  willingness  to  listen. 
Philip  Cranston,  turning  so  as  to  face  his  uncle,  and  with  a  slight 
unsteadiness  of  voice  began  : 

"When  I  met  you  in  London  I  was  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
cared  little  what  became  of  me.  I  was  broken  by  ill-health,  and 
would  have  done  almost  anything  to  get  some  physical  comfort, 
food  to  eat,  a  comfortable  shelter,  clothes  to  wear ;  I  assure  you 
it  is  extremely  hard  to  keep  up  to  the  mark  in  the  teeth  of  fierce 
bodily  need.  When  you  offered  me  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  on  condition  of  burying  Philip  Cranston  for  ever 
I  thought  I  had  the  best  of  the  bargain.  I  did  not  expect  to  be 
long  a  recipient  of  your  bounty,  I  did  not  then  know  I  had  a  son  ; 
even  if  I  did,  there  seemed  but  small  chance  of  either  of  us  inherit- 
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ing  after  you.  I  therefore  did  not  believe  I  wronged  any  one  in 
accepting  relief  from  you.  Soon  after  I  found  my  boy  was  living 
nnder  the  roof  of  the  man  his  mother  had  married,  believing  me 
to  be  dead.  There  he  was  well  treated,  safe,  respectable,  and 
given  a  career,  as  he  had  been  taken  into  his  supposed  step- 
father's ofl&ce.  What  had  I  to  otfer  him  in  exchange?  Why 
should  I  bring  more  trouble  on  his  mother  whom  I  had  already 
injured?  The  truest  kindness  to  both  was  to  remain  in  the  grave 
of  oblivion  to  which  I  had  already  been  consigned." 

Here  Captain  Cranston  murmured  something  about  legal 
obligation,  but  his  uncle  said  hoarsely,  "  Go  on." 

**  I  therefore  avoided  my  boy,"  resumed  Philip,  "  and  left 
England,  wandering  about  in  a  purposeless  way.  But  rest,  food, 
certainty  recruited  me.  I  began  to  live  once  more.  The  old  love 
of  my  art  came  back  to  me.  I  began  to  sketch  ;  I  began  to  like 
work  once  more.  Then  while  in  the  south  of  France  I  fell  in 
with  Lord  Beaulieu,  whom  I  had  known  slightly  in  America.  He 
liked  some  views  I  had  taken  on  his  property  there,  consulted 
me  about  the  decorations  of  an  old  chateau  he  was  about  to 
repair,  and  finally  asked  me  to  undertake  those  at  his  place  in 
England.  I  went,  and  there  I  found  my  boy,  who  had,  for 
reasons  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  now,  left  his  mother  and 
turned  mason,  hoping  to  become  an  architect.  I  have  never 
quite  parted  with  him  since.  I  feel  with  you,  sir,"  he  continued 
huskily,  "because  my  love  for  that  boy  teaches  me  whai  a 
bereavement  you  have  sustained." 

The  old  man  raised  himself  with  a  look  of  indignation. 
"  Nay ;  hear  me  out,"  cried  Philip ;  "  more  than  that,  I  can 
honestly  say  that  if  the  grave  could  give  you  back  your  dead  I 
would  rejoice.  It  is  not  so  much  the  wealth  and  position  I  grasp  at 
for  my  son — I  believe  firmly  it  is  in  him  to  make  both — but  I  will 
not  rob  him  of  his  possible  rights.  I  could  not  rest  in  the  here- 
after, and  think  that  he  might  reproach  me  for  having  kept  back 
knowledge  which  might  be  all-important  to  him.  I  wish,  sir,  I 
could  persuade  you  to  see  him — not  to  acknowledge  him  as  an 
heir — that  he  is  not.  I  may  be  carried  off  at  any  moment ;  mine 
is  not  a  good  life,  then  Hugh  would  succeed  you  ;  but  my  boy  is 
a  Cranston  every  inch — he  is  the  soul  of  truth  and  honour ;  to 
know  that  I  have  such  a  son  has  made  a  dififerent  man  of  me. 
He  is  in  the  first  flush  of  manhood,  with  the  keenest  sense  of 
enjoyment,  but  he  is  master  of  himself  as  his  father  never  was, 
as  strong  men  only  are.     I  wish  you  would  see  and  acknowledge 

him." 

'*  See  him !  see  the  young  plebeian  who  has  thriven  when  my 
son,  a  through-bred,  was  cut  off  in  the  opening  of  a  fair  life  full 
of  promise.  Never,  never !  and  from  this  hour  I  withdraw  the 
allowance  I  have  hitherto  made  you ;  you  have  broken  the  con- 
ditions on  which  it  was  granted,"  almost  screamed  the  old  man. 
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"I  have,"  said  Philip,  bending  his  head.  "So  I  cannot  com- 
plain. At  least,  you  both  acknowledge  my  identity.  I  shall  now 
reassurae  my  name.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  highly  probable  I  may 
go  before  you,  then  Hugh  will  be  head  of  the  house,  and  a  very 
good  one  he  will  make,  but  I'll  not  sacrifice  my  boy's  chance; 
nor  will  you,"  turning  to  Captain  Cranston,  "refuse  to  treat 
him  as  a  kinsman  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Hugh  promptly. 

"I  suppose  you  have  nothing  more  to  communicate,"  said 
Maynard  harshly. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Philip.    "  I  shall  therefore  leave  you,  for ^" 

"  Never  to  return,"  interrupted  his  uncle.  "  For  you  shall  never 
be  admitted  inside  my  doors  again ;  and,  hark  ye,  I'll  live,  I'll 
outlive — you  /  The  hope  of  keeping  so  unworthy  a  representative 
from  ruling  in  my  place  will  give  me  force  to  outlive  you.  Go  ! 
Let  me  never  see  your  face  again." 

"  I  have^iever  deserved  your  dislike,"  said  Philip  quietly, "  and 
your  denunciations  do  not  affect  me.  I  still  hope  that  time  may 
heal  your  wounds ;  believe  me,  I  will  never  intrude  again." 

He  bowed  slightly  and  left  the  room. 

"  I  can't  let  him  go  without  a  word,"  said  Captain  Cranston. 
"  I  will  send  your  man  ;  you  ought  to  have  something  after  such  a 
shake." 

So  saying  he  hurried  after  his  cousin,  whom  he  found  at  the 
entrance  and  looking  about  him  with  some  interest. 

"  You  must  not  mind  him,  poor  old  fellow ;  he  is  awfully 
broken,"  said  Captain  Cranston,  joining  him.  "  Come  and  have  a 
glass  of  wine  with  me  ;  you  look  no  great  things  yourself.  'I  want 
1  o  hear  how  you  come  to  be  alive,  and  lots  of  things.  How  have 
you  managed  to  get  so  deep  into  my  uncle's  black  books  ?  As 
far  as  I  can  make  out  you  have  been  reckless  and  imprudent,  but 
nothing  more." 

"  I  do  not  understand  it  myself;  his  anger  does  not  move  me 
much.  I  aifYi  sorry  for  him,  but  I  will  not  eat  or  drink  in  his 
house.  If  you  will  walk  back  with  me  to  the  gates  I  will  tell  you 
my  tale  in  extenao,  I  shall  get  a  conveyance  at  the  *  Plough' 
and  catch  the  night  train  at  Helrastone.  This  is  a  fine  place ; 
I  never  had  a  chance  of  seeing  it  before.  Come  along,  Hugh,  I 
want  to  win  your  friendship  for  my  son;  it  would  be  of  great 
value  to  him." 

The  two  men  walked  away  down  the  avenue,  which  they  soon 
left  for  the  greensward,  strolling  under  the  grand  old  trees  which 
were  rapidly  losing  their  leaves,  towards  the  village  which 
clustered  near  the  park  gates. 

When  Mr.  Maynard's  man  came  to  his  master  he  found  him 
s*^anding  erect,  looking  through  the  window.  "  Bring  me  some 
champagne,"  he  said,  turning  sharply  on  his  valet,  "and  some- 
thing to   eat,   game,   cold    meat,   anything.     Send  one   of  the 
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men  at  once  for  Doctor  Brown ;  if  he  can  come  to-night  I  shall  be 

glady  if  not,  early  to-morrow,  and  let  Parkinson  know  I  will  dine 

with  Captain  Cranston  this  evening.     I'll  defeat  that  blackboard 

boheniian    and   his  schemes    yet/'  he  muttered  to   himself,   as 

Nicholls  hnrried  away  amazed  to  execute  his  orders.     He  paced 

slowly  to  and  fro.     ^^  Ah !  my  limbs  are  stiff  and  weak,  but  I  have 

an  object  to  live  for  now,  and  I'll  live — I'll  live  !  *' 


Mrs.  Acland's  pallor  and  unusual  restlessness  attracted  the 
notice  and  consternation  of  that  important  functionary,  nurse,  who 
communicated  her  impression  to  the  parlour-maid  (who  had  also 
accompanied  the  family  out  of  town)  that  **  Missus  was  not  like 
herself,  and  was  in  her  (nurse's)  opinion,  sickening  for  a  fever 
which  would  make  a  pretty  *  how-do-do '  in  seaside  lodgings."  Mrs. 
Ai'land  was  rather  liked  by  her  servants :  she  ruled  with  a  firm  and 
equable  hand,  she  did  not  worry  about  trifles,  neither  was  she 
penurious. 

After  church  on  the  day  which  succeeded  her  visit  to  town  she 
complained  of  a  headache,  and  asked  nurse  to  go  with  the 
children  for  their  afternoon  walk,  not  feeling  equal  to  accompany 
them,  as  was  her  usual  habit  of  a  Sunday. 

Then  she  established  herself  on  a  hard  horse-hair  covered  sofa 
with  a  book  which  she  could  not  read.  She  was  acting  over  and 
over  again  every  hour  of  the  day  before.  She  was  calculating  her 
chances— of  detection  she  had  little  fear — not  a  soul  could  ever 
know  she  had  re-entered  Philip's  room.  Then,  as  to  his  identity, 
that  was  not  so  sure.  Did  he  pass  as  Brand,  or  as  Cranston  at  the 
hotel  ?  Brand  was  the  name  by  which  she  had  asked  for  and  found 
him,  and  Lord  Beaulieu's  letter  was  addressed  to  *'Mr.  Brand, 
Water  Street,  Dockborough." 

There  was  nothing  in  all  that  to  give  any  clue  to  the  murderer. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  term,  but  she  unhesitatingly  applied  it. 
She  had  had  a  narrow  escape.  Had  she  escaped  ?  or  had  he^  by 
any  chance,  escaped  ? 

How  she  longed  next  day  for  the  morning  papers !  There  would 
certainly  be  a  paragraph  in  some  of  them  about  "  Death  from  the 
use  of  Chloroform  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel." 

The  day  dragged  through,  and  at  night,  being  worn  out  by  the 
incessant  action  of  her  brain,  she  slept  deeply.  But  Monday's 
papers  contained  no  information,  nor  the  next  day's,  though  she 
searched  the  columns  eagerly  and  sent  for  every  newspaper  te  be 
had  at  Folkestene.  So  the  week  slipped  by,  and  on  Saturday 
Mr.  Acland  arrived  to  enjoy  his  week's  holiday  with  his  charming 

wife. 

That  week  was  the  most  trying  she  had  ever  known.  She 
eould  gain  no  tidings  of  Brand  (as  he  must  still  be  called).  She 
dared  not  make  the  smallest  inquiry.     Insignificant — unknown, 
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as  he  was — ^there  would  surely  be  some  notice  of  such  a  death  in  so 
public  an  hotel.  Another  possible  danger  which  occasionally, 
flashed  across  the  immediate  peril  of  Brand's  survival  was  the 
idea  suggested  by  him  that  Blake  was  in  London,  if  he  had  not 
been  mistaken.  She  well  knew  that  meant  further  extortion — 
greater  complications.  But  would  he  dare  to  return  to  London  ? 
No ;  not  when  a  warrant  was  out  against  him,  and  with  such  a 
record  as  his. 

Haunted  by  such  thoughts,  even  her  power  of  self-mastery  could 
not  enable  her  to  present  her  usual  aspect  of  serene  cheerfulness 
to  her  husband.  He  was  much  troubled  by  the  change  in  her 
appearance,  by  her  dejection  and  variable  moods,  and  requested 
her  to  consult  the  famous  Sir  James  Pettigrew.  To  this,  with 
apparent  reluctance,  she  assented,  and  promised  to  go  up  to  town 
one  day  in  the  ensuing  week;  this  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
lost.     Once  in  town  she  could  ascertain  something. 

As  to  the  visit  to  Sir  James  Pettigrew,  she  could  easily  manage 
thatf  and  furnish  herself  with  a  valuable  prescription,  carefully 
copied  from  an  old  one,  re-dated  and  signed  with  the  great  doctor's 
initials.  It  was  a  mere  precaution,  for  Mr.  Acland  rarely  ques- 
tioned his  wife's  proceedings.  She  could  thus  secure  a  day  and 
night  in  town,  for,  of  course,  she  must  go  to  town  the  day  before 
her  visit  to  the  famous  physician,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  his  early 
consulting  hour.  After  much  reflection  she  determined  to  caU 
at  the  bureau  of  the  hotel  and  inquire  boldly  if  Mr.  Brand  were 
still  in  town.  It  required  immense  resolution,  but  she  would  not 
permit  herself  to  falter ;  she  was  safe,  she  repeated  to  herself — abso- 
lutely safe.  Yet  it  was  no  ordinary  proof  of  her  nerve  power  to 
walk  calmly  into  the  hall  and  put  the  question  to  the  busy  clerk  : 

« Is  Mr.  Brand  still  here  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Brand  ?    No ;  he  is  gone  out  of  town  for  a  few  days." 

"  Has  he  left  any  address  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  here  it  is." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Acland,  rapidly  copying  it  on  the 
envelope  of  a  letter,  and  walking  away  with  trembling  limbs. 

Her  desperate  coup  had  failed  and  her  position  was  as  alarming 
as  ever.  Had  the  tide  turned  and  had  her  luck  left  her  ?  She 
thought  hard  as  she  threaded  her  way  down  the  crowded  Strand, 
intending  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  at  the  first  pastry-cook's  she  came 
to,  and  write  a  few  lines  to  Brand,  appointing  a  meeting.  As  she 
went  slowly  along  her  eye  was  struck  by  the  figure  of  a  man 
who  passed  her  and  walked  on  a  few  paces  in  front.  There  was 
something  familiar  to  her  in  the  broad  shoulders,  the  short  neck, 
the  carriage  of  the  head ;  she  quivered  with  terror  and  repugnance. 
The  man  was  dressed  in  a  frock  coat,  much  be-frogged,  and  a 
curl  or  two  of  reddish  hair  appeared  from  under  a  large  soft  felt 
hat  pulled  over  his  eyes.  The  clothes  seemed  foreign,  but  the 
gait  was  English  ;  presently  he  stopped  to  look  into  a  shop  window  ; 
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Mrs.  Acland   saw   his  face.     What  with  the  shadow  of  his  hat, 
a  quantity  of  dark  red  beard  and  moustache,  and  a  pair  of  blue 
spectacles^   there  was  very  little  to  be  seen  of  the  features,  yet 
Mrs.  Acland    did    not  doubt  that  it  was  her  former  lover,  her 
cruellest  foe — Blake.    She  passed  him  steadily,  quickly  resolving 
not  to  make  any  sign  of  recognition.    Without  turning  she  knew, 
she  felt,  lie  'was  following  her.    In  profound  agitation  she  rapidly 
debated  in   her  mind,  whether  she  should  hold  to  her  intention 
of  taking  a  cap  of  tea,  or  dodge  the  enemy  by  taking  refuge  in 
an  omnibus.     Blake,  she  thought  with  some  satisfaction,  had  now 
no  evidence  against  her,  and  with  her  husband  her  word  would 
far  outweigh  that  of  the  felon  she  still  feared.     No ;  she  would 
not  fly  from  him.     Her  position  was  still  worth  fighting  for ;  she 
would  with  a  steady  hand  pluck  safety  from  the  nettle  danger. 
Her  whole  future,  her  chance  of  keeping  her  children  with  her 
(and  her  all  of  human  feeling  existed  for  them  only)  depended  on 
her  management  of  this  selfish  scoundrel.     She  would  face  the 
foe  was  her  decision,  as  with  courage,  which  in  a  better  cause 
would  have  been  splendid,  she  strove  to  steady  her  pulses,  and 
turned  into  the  first  cake-shop  she  came  to ;  walked  through  it  to 
the  dingy  portion  at  the  back,  where  little  tables  were  laid  out, 
and  asked  for  some  tea  and    bread  and  butter.    As   she  had 
anticipated,  before  the  refreshment  she  had  asked  for  was  brought, 
the  figure  she  expected  appeared.    The  man  with  the  blue  spec- 
tacles paused,  then  approached,  bowed  low,  and  said,  ahnost  in  a 
whisper,  *^  May  I  sit  at  your  table  ?  "  Mrs.  Acland  bent  her  head  in 
assent. 

He  drew  a  chair  forward.  When  the  waitress  brought  Mrs. 
Acland's  cup,  she  asked,  ^'  What  can  I  bring  you,  sir  ?  "  He  said 
in  a  rough  feigned  voice,  pointing  to  the  cup  and  plate,  "  Tea- 
bread." 

Then,  leaning  towards  his  companion,  he  whispered, ''  I  must 
have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  you.  I  have  risked  much 
to  see  you,  not  daring  to  write." 

"I  do  not  want  to  hold  any  communication  with  you,"  she 
returned,  setting  her  face  to  an  agreeable  conventional  smile,  so 
that  any  chance  observer  might  fancy  it  was  a  friendly  conversa- 
tion. "You  pledged  yourself  not  to  trouble  me  after  you  had 
driven  me  to  a  desperate  expedient  to  supply  you  with 
money.*' 

^'  Bad  luck  has  left  me  no  choice ;  besides  I  have  some  good 
news  for  you,  Judith ;  good  news  of  a  matter  in  which  you  will 
need  my  help." 

"You  can  never  bring  me  any  good.  I  suppose,  then,  you 
want  money  ?  " 

"I  do;  but  a  mere  trifle  this  time.  We  cannot  talk  here. 
You  had  better  hear  wh^t  I  have  to  say.  Can't  you  hear  me  now  ? 
I  have  come  partly  on  your  business  at  a  risk  to  myself." 
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"  Where  can  we  be  safe  ?  "  she  asked.  "  If  you  will  tell  me  how 
I  can  be  rid  of  you  I  will  listen." 

"  I'll  show  the  way,"  he  said  eagerly ;  "  I  don't  want  to  force 
myself  on  you,  but  I'll  have  my  share  of  the  plunder.  As  soon 
as  you  have  swallowed  your  tea  I  will  go  out  and  get  a  cab ;  turn 
left  when  you  come  out  of  here  and  you'll  see  me ;  we'll  drive  up 
and  down  the  Embankment,  where  it  is  quiet,  and  I  can  leave 
you  at  one  of  the  Metropolitan  stations  when  we  have  had  our 
talk." 

Mrs.  Acland  shuddered,  but  bent  her  head  in  silent  assent. 

"  It  was  a  bit  of  luck  stumbling  on  you  to-day.  Do  you  know 
what  brought  me  this  way  ?  I  saw  in  one  of  the  evening  papers 
that  a  man  called  Brand  had  nearly  killed  himself  with  chloroform 
in  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel;  and  I  wanted  to  find  him,  for  he 
might  be  useful  if  he  is  Cranston's  old  chum.  He  has  gone,  but  I 
have  got  his  address." 

"Do  not  talk  to  me  any  more  till  we  are  alone,"  said  Mrs. 
Acland  faintly.  He  nodded  and  soon  after  rose,  made  her  a  low 
formal  bow,  paid  for  his  tea,  and  went  out.  She  summoned  the 
attendant  and  paid  for  hers  while  she  thought :  "  He  does  not 
dream  who  Brand  is ;  while  Philip  knows  him.  Thank  Heaven,  I 
never  told  that  villain  of  his  visit  to  me,  his  recognition  of  Dick." 
She  left  the  shop,  and  stepping  into  the  cab  with  Blake,  the 
driver,  who  had  received  his  instructions,  at  once  drove  off  to  the 
Embankment,  where  in  the  comparative  quiet  Blake  began : 

"First,  for  my  bit  of  good  news.  Old  Cranston  Maynard's 
grandson  died  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  your  boy  Dick  is  the 
next  heir." 

"  Yes ;  I  know." 

"'But,  do  you  know  that  the  property  is  worth  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  a  year  ?  and  I  tell  you  Dick  is  the  next  heir.  There 
are  I  believe  some  queer  conditions  about  the  will.  I  would  have 
had  a  look  at  it,  only  I  have  strong  reasons  for  not  obtruding 
myself  on  government  officials,  but  you  can  ask  for  it  straight 
enough." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  What's  come  to  you,  Judith  ?  I  thought  even  I  would  be 
welcome  with  such  tidings." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  throw  up  the  game,  confess  everything  to 
Mr.  Acland,  and  retire  to  a  penitentiary  if  I  am  to  be  persecuted 
by  you." 

"  You  would  never  be  such  a  cursed  fool,"  cried  Blake  fiercely, 
"  now,  when  the  best  chance  we  have  ever  had,  has  turned  up.** 
Mrs.  Acland  laughed  faintly.  Keeping  her  cold  light  eyes  fixed 
on  his,  she  said,  "  I  am  certainly  a  fool  to  trust  myself  here  with 
you ;  there  is  murder  in  your  eyes." 

**  Nonsense,  Ju.  /  am  no  fool,  and  will  certainly  not  kill  my 
goose  with  the  golden  eggs." 
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'^Tme,"  she  retained  with  the  same  indifference  which  had 
roosed  his  ire. 

**  Now  listen  to  me,  Ju,  Something  has  gone  wrong  with  you — 
I  see  that — neyer  mind;  there  is  scarce  anything  that  money 
won't  set  right.  Do  you  know  where  Dick  is  ?  Yes ;  well,  you 
go  and  see  the  will.  Old  Majrnard's,  I  mean,  the  fellow  that 
made  the  money  and  bought  Leighton  Abbot;  then  send  for 
Dick,  make  it  up  with  him.  I  never  approved  of  your  turning 
him  out." 

"  Oh !  you  did  not  approve  " — bitterly — **  perhaps  you  also 
disapproved  of  the  only  means  I  could  contrive  to  get  the  money 
you  needed.*' 

^  Well,  I  did  rather ;  of  course,  it  could  not  be  helped ;  but  don't 
let  us  waste  time  on  bosh.  Explain  to  Dick  the  good  fortune 
before  him,  promise  to  devote  yourself  to  his  cause,  make  him 
understand  that  he  and  you  are  under  deep  obligations  to  me. 
With  that  will  behind  him  he  can  raise  a  lot  of  money  and 
lift  me  out  of  my  difficulties,  and  make  you  independent  of  old 
Acland." 

'* Thank  you!  I  am  not  dependent  on  Mr.  Acland.  He  is 
dependent  on  me.  So,  my  son's  first  use  of  his  hopes  is  to  dis- 
count them  for  the  benefit  of  his  father's  worst  enemy  ?  " 

**  I  can't  think  what's  come  to  you,  Judith.    You  are  so  d d 

cantankerous.  Of  course,  the  money  will  not  come  out  of  .your 
pocket." 

"Tell  me,"  she  asked  slowly,  "how  it  is  you  have  ventured 
here  ?  " 

'^Because  I  have  been  cleaned  out  in  Valparaiso.  It  is  too 
long  a  story  to  tell  you  how  I  got  to  Havre,  and  so  on  to  London, 
as  a  negro  melodist;  anyhow,  I  saw  the  child's  death  in  the 
paper,  and  determined  to  put  you  up  to  your  work  as  regards 
Dick.  Don't  be  cross,  old  girl.  I  don't  want  to  do  you  any 
harm,  but  I  am  bound  to  take  care  of  myself." 

"  A  duty  you  are  certain  to  fulfil.  Now  you  have  told  me  your 
errand  tell  the  driver  to  stop  at  the  Temple  Station." 

"  Not  so  fast,"  said  Blake,  with  a  heavy  frown.  "  You  are  not 
going  to  send  me  empty  away.  I  have  tried  a  lot  of  things, 
but  somehow  nothing  turned  up  trumps.  I  have  spent  a  lot  of 
money  waiting  for  you.  I  went  to  your  house,  and  heard  you 
were  at  Folkestone — all  of  you,  the  governor  included — so  I  did 
not  like  to  go  down  while  he  was  there,  nor  to  write  either. 
Now  I  have  barely  a  sou  left ;  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  been 
driven  to  write  a  playful  imitation  of  my  friend  Bobert  Acland's 
signature  on  a  slip  of  paper,  to  secure  to-morrow's  food  had  I 
not  fallen  in  with  you,  my  darling,"  and  his  bold  black  eyes,  from 
which  he  had  removed  the  blue  spectacles,  dwelt  on  her  with 
a  mocking,  devilish  glance. 

Mrs.  Acland  shuddered — ^nor  did  she  reply  at  once;  in  this 
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dilemma  she  thought  of  the  man  she  had  nearly  succeeded  in 
murdering.  He  would  protect  her  from  Blake.  He  would  never 
suspect  her  of  having  put  that  bottle  of  chloroform  under  his 
drooping  head.  Yes;  the  husband  she  bad  despised,  defied, 
tortured,  would  be  forbearing  and  oierciful,  even  though  he  sus- 
pected that  she  had  done  her  best  to  destroy  his  son's  character. 
She  must  temporize  with  this  brute ;  she  must  gain  time,  and 
throw  herself  on  Philip's  mercy. 

**  As  to  money,"  she  said  in  an  altered  tone,  "  I  have  but  five 
pounds  and  a  little  silver  about  me.  I  will  give  you  the  five 
pounds,  and  as  I  am  specially  engaged  to-morrow  with  Mr. 
Acland  you  must  wait  to  see  me  till  the  day  after;  it  will  cost 
me  some  trouble  to  stay  in  town,  but  I  will  do  it  for  your  sake, 
and  we  must  see  what  we  can  contrive  for  our  mutual  benefit 
out  of  this  new  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel.  Where  can  I  meet 
you  ?  " 

"Now  you  are  talking  like  the  woman  of  sense  I  always 
thought  you  were.  Hand  out  the  sovs.  It  is  not  a  note,  I 
hope." 

"  No ; "  taking  out  her  purse  and  handing  him  the  gold  pieces. 

"Good.  Well,  about  meeting.  I  am  not  sure;  some  quiet 
place  out  West  would  be  safest.  There  is  a  decent  restaurant 
in  Wilmington  Street,  near  to  Westboume  Grove.  Here ;  I  will 
write  the  name  and  number  for  you.  I  will  engage  a  private 
room.  Mind  you  bring  some  more  money  with  you,  or  I'll  be 
kept  in  pledge  ;  bring  Dick's  address  and  some  writing  materials 
in  your  bag.     What  hour  shall  we  fix  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see ;  that  will  be  Friday,"  returned  Mrs.  Acland,  as  if 
considering  deeply.  "  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  safe  to  promise 
earlier  than  two  o'clock." 

• "  Two  o'clock  will  do  prime,"  returned  Blake  cheerfully.  "  It 
will  go  hard  if  we  don't  manage  a  good  haul,  and  Dick  will  not 
be  a  penny  the  worse.  I  have  an  idea  myself,  but  I  would  like  to 
compare  it  with  yours,  for  you  have  a  capital  head,  Ju — ^always 
had." 

He  scribbled  a  line  on  a  leaf  of  his  note-book,  which  he  t<Jre 
out  and  gave  to  her. 

"  You  flatter  me,"  she  said  with  a  peculiar  smile,  and  put  away 
the  leaf  in  her  purse.  "  I  do  not  pretend  to  sentiment,  but  for 
my  own  sake  1  should  be  glad  to  know  you  were  provided  for 
life." 

"  I  dare  say  you  would,  no  matter  how,"  returned  Blake  with  a 
chuckle.  "  Well;  we  will  see  what  we  can  do ;  "  he  adjusted  the 
spectacles  again.  "I  should  be  undone  were  I  to  forget  my 
goggles." 

"  Now,  as  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  I  must  leave  you." 

"  You  are  in  a  monstrous  hurry,  Ju,  but  I  suppose  you  can't 
well  stay  longer.     Is  old  Acland  up  in  town  ?  " 
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«  He  i^." 

**  Doing  the  usual  treadmill  I  suppose  ;  oflF  at  nine  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I  shall  meet  him  in  town  to-morrow  afternoon — which 
is  one  of  the  reasons  I  cannot  meet  you/'  said  Mrs.  Acland  with 
an  air  of  simple  sincerity,  as  if  she  had  not  invented  the  appoint- 
ment for  the  occasion.  "  Pray,  make  the  driver  stop,  or  drive 
back  to  Charing  Cross." 

**  Very  good.  See  about  some  more  cash,  Judith.  I  am  not 
exorbitant.  I'll  make  twenty  pounds  do  until  we  can  borrow 
something  for  Dick  on  a  post  obit.^ 

Blake  talked  on  in  a  careless  rambling  way  that  struck  Mrs. 
Acland  as  unUke  his  former  manner.  She  kept  silent ;  she  was 
almost  exhausted  by  the  fearful  strain  to  which  her  nerves  had 
been  subjected.  * 

But  she  was  not  to  rest  yet. 

As  soon  as  she  was  free  from  Blake  she  hastened  to  the 
ladies'  waiting-room  and  there  penned  a  few  hasty  lines  to  Philip 
Cranston. 

"  I  will  call  on  you  at  the  address  I  have  just  found  at  Charing 
Cross  Hotel  to-morrow  abo^at  one ;  let  nothing  prevent  your  being 
at  home  to  see  me."  This  safely  posted  she  at  last  sought  the 
shelter  of  her  own  house,  stupefied  by  the  painful  excitement 
through  which  she  had  passed,  and  half  surprised  at  the  sense 
of  terror  and  reluctance  with  which  she  contemplated  her  ex- 
pected interview  with  Philip  Cranston. 

^' It  would  indeed  be  a  strange  freak  of  fortune,"  she  murmured 
to  herself,  "  if  he  was  saved  from  me  to  befriend  me.  What  if  I 
send  kim  to  keep  the  tryst  with  Blake  ?  " . 
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PART   I. 

**  Being  so  yery  wilful . . .  ** — Tennyton,^ 

THE  one  strong,  noble,  beautiful.  The  other?  Well,  in  the 
other  you  might  SQpn  discover  the  clay  foot  of  the  golden 
image  that  Wilfred  Eldon  had  set  up. 

The  one  was  called  Mary. 

The  name  of  the  other  was  Kate. 

Names  characteristic  of  both.  For  Mary  waa  (as  one  of  her 
name  should  be)  steadfast,  compassionate,  trustful.  Kate  was  a 
creature  of  many  moods,  tearful  and  smiling  all  at  once,  impulsive, 
uncontrollable.  She  was  most  often  called  "  Kitty ; "  the  other 
was  always  Mary. 

Wilfred  loved  Kate  with  the  fierce  passion  of  a  flame  that  flares 
up  quick  and  dies  out.  The  strong  burning  of  a  red-hot  fire  that 
will  last  when  the  flame  has  gone,  this  was  not  Wilfred's  love  for 
Kate.  "  Wilful,"  we  who  formed  his  home  life  called  him.  It  was 
a  forecast  of  the  man. 

Wilful !  how  well  I  remember  the  trouble  he  gave  those  best 
and  dearest  to  him.  And  yet,  as  a  mother  loves  most  the  child 
who  has  cost  her  most,  so  Wilfred's  mother  loved  the  wayward  boy 
better  than  any  one  of  the  home  flock  who  had  never  given  her  a 
moment's  uneasiness.  It  is  the  prodigal'  in  this  life  who  most 
often  gets  the  fatted  calf.     It  was  so  with*  W^ilf al. 

I  used  to  know  Wilfred  Eldon  well — indeed,  I  knew  all  the 
family — his  mother  was  my  oldest  friend.  We  had  been  friends 
as  children.  We  had  shared  the  same  masters,  the  same  classes, 
we  had  been  "presented"  together  at  the  same  drawing-room. 
When  she  married  Lord  Walter,  I  had  just  taken  a  cottage  on  a 
sweet  Surrey  common  called  Sunny  Eest,  and  Lady  Walter  when 
she  became  a  widow  joined  me  there.  That  is,  she  took  a  little 
house  close  to  my  cottage, — the  gardens  only  divided  by  a  low 
wall  where  the  ivy  clung  and  a  tall  fir-tree  made  a  shelter.  I 
remember  Master  Wilful  would  get  up  into  that  tree  and  climb 
the  wall  into  my  garden,  a  sturdy  creature  just  emancipated  from 
petticoats,  and  the  only  whipping  he  ever  got  in  those  days  was 
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adminiBtered  by  my  hands  for  oft-repeated   trampling  on   my 
garden  borders. 

I  had  been  five  years  at  Sunny  Sest  when  Sarah  Eldon  came. 
The  interrupted  friendship  of  our  girlhood  was  renewed  and  I  look 
back  now  to  those  happy  years  as  some  of  the  brightest  of  my  life. 
I  had  never  wished  to  marry.  I  enjoyed  to  the  full  other  people's 
children  and  made  it  my  delight  to  be  useful  to  them. 

An  "  old  maid  "  has  a  comer  of  her  own  that  nobody  else  can  fill, 
that  is,  if  she  is  the  happy,  contented,  warm-hearted  creature  she 
ought  to  be.  But  then,  she  must  be  an  ^'  old  maid  "  from  choice, 
not  from  compulsion. 

Wilfred  was  the  eldest  of  the  little  toddling  creatures  who  used 
to  come  about  my  knees  for  sugar-plums  and  coax  for  stories  on 
wet  afternoons.  What  talks  their  mother  and  I  used  to  have 
when  the  children  were  in  bed,  sitting  "  knees  and  nose  into  the 
fire  "  (I  call  it),  or  rambling  in  beautiful  summer  evenings  along 
the  sweet  Surrey  lanes. 

Surely  there  are  few  things  more  lovely  on  Grod's  earth  than 
friendship — friendship  coming  out  of  the  secret  sympathy  that 
binds  two  souls  together.  Do  you  say  you  do  not  believe  in  it 
between  women?  I  have  seen  it  a  sacred  thing  unbroken  till 
death. 

Our  talk.  Lady  Walter's  and  mine,  was  most  often  about  her 
chiMren,  their  character,  their  future.  What  great  things 
Wilfred  was  to  do !  How  proud  his  mother  was  of  him.  And 
after  all,  the  boy's  career  was  to  be  only  a  disappointment,  a 
feilure  with  one  exception,  yes — there  was  an  exception — I  had 
forgotten  Mary  Meadows. 

Well,  when  he  was  old  enough  Wilfred  Eldon  was  sent  to 
school. 

"He  will  be  first  in  his  class,  and  by-and-by  head  of  the 
school,'^  his  mother  said  confidently,  and  then  as  the  months 
slipped  on,  "  it  is  only  a  private  school,  you  know,  boys  haven't  a 
chance ;  wait  till  he's  at  Eton,  and  you'll  see ! "  And  after  a  year 
or  two  Wilfred  went  to  Eton.  There  were  prizes  enough  there  to 
win,  but  somehow  Wilful,  as  we  still  called  him,  never  succeeded 
in  getting  one.  "He  is  so  strong  and  full  of  life,"  said  his 
mother,  "  how  can  you  expect  a  high-spirited  boy  to  be  amongst 
the  *  saps  ? '  Wait  till  he  is  in  the  Boats,  he'll  get  into  the  Eight 
and  be  Captain  before  long.  With  his  great  abilities  and  strength 
of  purpose,  for  Wilfred  can  be  determined,  Elizabeth,  you  know, 
when  he  sets  his  mind  to  do  a  thing."  (I  did  indeed  know  that 
he  could  be  determined,  but  I  called  his  determination  obstinacy^ 
But  neither  among  the  « wet  Bobs  "  or  the  "  dry "  did  Wilfred 
Eldon  carry  off  the  prize.  * 

His  defeats  sat  lightly  on  him.  He  was  always  going  to  do 
better  next  time,  and  so  handsome,  imperturbable,  unsuccessful 
Wilfred  finished  his  school-days  and  went  to  Oxford. 

o 
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The  next  thing  that  happened  and  the  most  natural  was  that 
he  fell  in  love,  as  the  expression  is. 

I  was  tying  up  my  sunflowers,  there  had  been  a  storm  in  the 
night  and  they  were  dreadfully  blown  about,  when  Lady  Walter 
came  to  announce  the  great  event. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Elizabeth,  I've  such  news  for  you !  do  leave 
those  stupid  things  alone  and  attend  to  me."  For  I  had  my 
tallest  flower  in  my  hand,  fastening  it  up  while  she  spoke.  I  felt 
a  little  aggrieved  that  my  sunflowers  which  had  been  quite  a 
show  all  the  season  shoidd  be  so  lightly  spoken  of.  '^  One 
moment,  Sarah,"  I  said,  *'  I  will  only  just  tie  up  this  one,  and 
then " 

"  But  Wilful's  engaged  to  be  married !  There,  Elizabeth,  there's 
my  news ;  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?  "  I  was  at  her  side  in  an 
instant  on  the  path,  and  forgetful  of  my  old  garden-gloves,  clasping 
her  white  hands  and  kissing  her  all  at  once. 

"  Come  in  out  of  the  sun,"  I  said,  for  she  had  run  to  me 
without  hat  or  cloak,  straight  from  her  letters  and  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  I  drew  her  in  at  my  open  window,  and  we  sat  down 
together.  I  remember  now  the  scent  of  the  roses,  some  red  and 
white  roses  on  the  table. 

« Isn't  it  delightful  ?  "  cried  my  friend,  wiping  her  eyes,  where 
the  tears  of  joy  stood ;  "  I  think  she  is  worthy  of  my  boy ! " 

"Mary  Meadows!"  was  my  surprised  exclamation,  "I  often 
have  thought  it  might  come  to  this,  but  I  hardly  dared  hope  so 
much  for  Wilfred." 

I  remember  I  exclaimed  so  much  at  the  boy's  good  fortune 
that  Wilired's  mother  became  a  little  offended.  A  princess  would 
hardly  have  been  worthy  of  him  in  his  mother's  eyes. 

Sweet  Mary  Meadows !  the  rest  of  us  all  marvelled  at  Wilfred's 
luck  in  winning  such  a  woman's  love,  but  it  was  not  "  luck,"  for 
all  Grod's  creatures  move  by  His  direction,  and  human  hearts  are 
no  exception  to  His  rule. 

WTien  my  friend  left  I  sat  lost  in  thought,  and  only  awoke  from 
my  abstraction  when  the  garden  scissors  on  my  lap  fell  to  the 
floor,  and  then  I  started  up  and  went  back  to  my  flowers. 
Wilfred  and  Mary  seemed  painted  on  the  large  green  leaves,  and 
amongst  the  yellow  petals  of  my  sunflowers.  The  sweet  garden 
scents  came  cool  and  refreshing  after  the  storm.  •  Would  Mary's 
life  with  Wilfred  Eldon  be  lite  my  garden  ?  all  sunshine  and 
singing  birds  ?  this  was  what  I  asked  for  her.  Somehow  I  found 
myself  thinking  more  of  her  than  of  him. 

I  had  known  Mary  Meadows  all  her  young  life.  She  was  what 
I  had  once  heard  Wilfred  himself  call  her,  "the  perfection  of 
woman,"  but  then  I  never  expected  heedless,  thoughtless  Wilfred 
to  succeed  in  winning  perfection.  If  there  was  a  superiority  in 
Mary  Meadows  above  others,  it  was  nothing  tiresome,  nothing 
superior  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  often  rendered  odious. 
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It  was  gentleness  combined  with  strength  of  purpose  and  withal 
a  great  humility ;  "  womanliness  "  described  her  best. 

Mary   Meadows  was  not  beautifal  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  but  her  eyes— dark,  speaking  eyes — showed  the  soul  within, 
and  a  resolute  mouth  spoke  her  indomitable  will ;  for  the  rest  she 
was  small,  but  you  could  not  call  her  insignificant.     Wherever 
you  found  her  she  was  a  presence  in  the  place.     A  woman  to  lean 
on,  a  very  tower  of  strength  in  difficult  times,  a  true  "  help- 
mate" to  the  man  who  married  her.     Was  I  not  justified  in  my 
opinion  of  Wilfred  Eldon's  great  good  fortune  ?     Already,  in  the 
years  gone  by,  her  influence  had  kept  him  from  boyish  scrapes, 
and  worse,  I  believe,  for  he  had  been  accustomed  to  confide  in 
her  and  to  follow  her  advice.     It  had  not  been  of  her  seeking,  for 
there  are  strong  natures  that  must  exercise  influence  over  others 
whether  they  will  it  or  no.     We  shall  never  know  this  side  of  the 
grave  the  component  parts  of  soul  and  body,  or  what  goes  to 
make  up  that  wonderful  magnetic  power  that  one  soul  exercises 
over  another,  and  that  we  call  influence,  for  want  of  a  better 
word. 

We  all  know  it  exists,  and  we  all  experience  it  some  time  in  our 
.  lives,  for  good  or  evil.   Heaven  send  that  in  our  case  it  be  for  good. 

Wilfred  was  as  wax  in  Mary's  hands,  and  could  no  more  help 
himself  than  the  needle  can  help  the  power  of  the  magnet  to 
draw  it  to  itself. 

Mary  herself  seemed  unconscious  of  her  great  power.  The 
small  artifice  of  meaner  souls  was  no  part  of  her  nature,  or  she 
might  long  ago  have  taken  the  boy's  heart  and  made  it  captive, 
as  the  cruel  do  every  day,  only  to  fling  away  afterwards,  crushed  and 
bleeding,  as  a  trophy  of  her  power.  But  when,  at  last,  the  time 
came  when  he  told  her  of  his  love,  she  found  her  heart  had 
already  gone  to  him,  it  was  no  longer  in  her  own  keeping,  and  so 
Wilfred  Eldon  won  a  prize !  And  1,  musing  on  all  this,  thought 
how  many  a  noble  head  and  heart  has  failed  to  take  any  out 
of  life's  lottery,  and  this  man  with  his  selfish  indolence  and  wasted 
opportunities,  was  to  be  blessed,  as  few  are  blessed,  with  a  good 
woman's  love.  I  marvelled  as  I  thought  it  all  over  amongst  my 
sunflowers  and  the  birds  singing. 

When  first  Lady  Walter  brought  the  news,  there  was  a  name 
my  tongue  did  not  fr^me,  but  in  my  heart  I  said,  ^'  Thank  God  it 
is  not  Kate  Verity  !  " 

Mary  Meadows  came  to  see  me.  She  was  very  happy,  very 
content  to  be  Wilfred's  wife.  We  sat  under  the  shadow  of  the 
bouse  and  watched  the  harvest  moon,  as  I  had  often  watched  it, 
sail  above  the.  fir-trees  and  the  big  cedar  on  my  lawn.  The 
cedar  branches  were  soon  all  silvered,  and  you  could  see  beyond, 
where  the  meadow  lands  stretched  to  the  river,  the  com  cut  and 
some  sheaves  standing,  each  sheaf  with  its  own  particular  shadow 
clear  and  bright  under  the  moon. 

02 
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"  You  see  Fve  known  him  so  long,"  she  said,  "  and  I  think  I 
loved  him  long  before  he  made  me  say  I  did.  He  got  into  my 
heart  years  ago,  I  did  not  know  it  myself,  and  he  was  there  all 
the  time."  She  gave  a  low  happy  laugh.  "  Dear  old  Wilful ! " 
The  river  ran  through  the  cornfields,  a  gossamer  thread  in  a  silver 
mist.     ^*  Let  us  go  in,"  I  said  presently,  ^  the  dew  is  rising." 

^'  One  minute  more,"  she  begged,  and  gave  a  sigh.  A 
shadow  had  come  on  her  clear  open  brow,  the  Madonna  brow  I 
used  to  call  it,  likening  it  to  one  of  Raphael's  pictures  I  had  seen. 

"  What  troubles  you  ?  "  I  asked.  She  looked  at  me  with  her 
honest,  fearless  eyes,  and  said,  **  Kate  Verity^! "  She  said  it  so 
simply,  and  without  hesitation,  though  her  voice  trembled  a 
little.     I  remained  silent,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 

"  He  is  such  a  boy,"  she  went  on  after  a  moment,  "  you  may 
smile,  I  know  he  is  two  years  my  senior,  but  somehow  I  have 
always  felt  myself  to  be  the  elder  of  the  two— he  is  a  baby  in 
the  hands  of  that  designing  woman." 

"  But  Wilfred  is  yours  by  right  now,"  I  said  eagerly.    "  Cannot 

you  forbid  him  to "     She  held  up  both  hands,  so  small  and 

white,  in  the  twilight  of  the  garden,  as  though  to  stop  my  further 
speech ;  I  think  only  the  soft  witchery  of  the  moonlit  dusk  would 
have  made  her  speak  of  this,  even  to  me. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forbid,"  she  said  hurriedly,  **  I  would  not 
make  the  subject  of  so  much  importance — I  would  not  have  him 

think "     She  threw  back  her  small  shapely  head  with  a 

gesture  that  meant  much. 

**  Have  you  said  nothing  to  him  ?  " 

^'  Oh,  he  knows  what  I  feel,  what  I  have  always  felt  about  this 
intimacy.  Long  ago  I  warned  him.  I  could  not  think  then  that 
he  could  ever  be  more  to  me  than  a  dear  young  brother,  to  be 
advised  and  scolded  too— for  I  never  spared  him  in  the  old  days, 
— I  told  him  plainly  of  his  folly,  I  could  not  bear  to  see  him 
throw  himself  away.  Her  influence  was  always  harmful,  for  one 
of  his  character  especially.  Miss  Verity  is  not  a  bad  woman, 
but " 

"  But  she  is  not  a  good  friend  for  Wilfred,"  I  said  emphatically. 

She  went  on :  "  Lady  Walter  thinks  the  friendship,  if  it  ever 
really  existed,  was  broken  off  long  ago.  I  would  not  undeceive 
her,  but  I  warned  Wilfred,  just  three  years  ago,  that  I  would 
write  and  tell  his  mother  if  this  sort  of  thing  went  on.  I  said, 
*  you  cannot  have  us  both ;  you  must  choose  between  your 
friends ! '  He  had  just  come  from  Oxford,  and  his  mother  seemed 
to  like  to  know  that  I  could  help  him  ever  so  little  to  good." 

The  shadow  went  out  of  her  face. 

**  I  remember  the  day  so  well — ^the  day  of  our  conversation.  It 
was  very  hot,  and  he  took  me  on  the  river,  and  we  rowed  as  far  as 
Cranley  Elms.  I  scolded  him  first  because  he  confessed  he  was 
not  doing  his  best  at  "his  work,  and  he  looked  up  in  my  face  with 
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his  earnest  eyes — you  know  how  Wilfred  can  look,"  she  broke  off 
suddenly  with  a  shy  blush ;  "  and — well,  he  said,  if  he  had  some- 
body to  work  for,  something  to  look  forward  to,  he  would  be  a 
very  different  man.     Never  mind  what  I  answered.     I  gave  him 
no  hope,  1  thought  him  so  young ;  and  then,  I  did  my  best  to 
make  him  see  the  ruin  he  was  bringing  on  himself  and  that  poor 
woman.      She  was  governess  then  to   those  Hawtreys,  you   re- 
member ? — ^the  people  who  used  to  live  at  King's  Acre  ?     He 
promised  me  to  see  no  more  of  her.     He  knew,  as  I  did,  that  he 
could  not  marry  her  in  the  face  of  his  mother's  opposition.     He 
kept  his  promise  till  a  chance  meeting  at  the  church  in  the  town 
revived  the  old  friendship.  Poor  Miss  Verity,  I  can  only  draw  one 
inference  from  her  taking  the  post  of  organist  at  King's  Acre, 
when  the  Hawtreys  left.     She  is  much  to  be  pitied.     I  have  none 
but  kindly  thoughts  of  her." 

"  Poor  Kitty  Verity  ! "  I  echoed.  "  But  I  feel  angry  with  her 
too.  Wilfred's  mother,  his  best  friends,  we  have  all  suffered 
through  her,  Mary.  I  must  say,  she  behaves  badly  in  seeking  to 
retain  his  affection." 

"  Ah,  but  who  could  help  loving  my  Wilfred  ?  "  Mary  Meadows 
said  very  softly.  Her  eyes  shone  with  the  new  light  in  them, 
and  I  thought  the  old  poet  spoke  truly  who  first  said,  "  love  is 
blind."  I,  too,  had  a  soft  comer  in  my  heart  for  this  provoking 
irresistible  Wilfred,  and  I  caught  myself  thinking  that  I  liked 
Wilfred's  faults  better  than  most  people's  virtues. 

The  wedding  was  to  be  soon,  and  I  felt  all  would  go  right 
then,  but  the  next  thing  I  heard  was  that  Mary  Meadows  had 
been  called  away  to  the  death-bed  of  her  only  sister.  The  sister 
did  not  die  for  a  whole  six  weeks.  The  days  dragged  themselves 
away,  leaving  us  all  anxiously  expectant,  and  Wilfred  more 
miserable  than  anybody.  It  was  during  this  waiting-time  that  I 
heard  of  Wilfred  so  often  in  the  town — I  mean  our  little  post 
town  of  King's  Acre.  At  last,  after  a  sleepless  night  and  two 
days'  bad  headache — I  always  get  headaches  if  I  have  something 
on  my  mind — I  determined  to.  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  in  other 
words  "qpeak." 

I  was  in  my  garden  when  my  bull  appeared,  looking  so 
meek  and  dejected  that  I  felt  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the 
horns  on  which  to  lay  my  hold.  My  bull  was  shorn — he  was  only 
a  silly  sheep  after  all,  I  thought.  He  greeted  me  with  his  sunny 
smile  and  a  wistful  look  in  his  blue  eyes — blue  eyes  like  violets 
fringed  with  long  curling  lashes — "  the  Eldon  eyes  "  his  mother 
used  to  call  them,  for  the  duke's  family  were  all  handsome,  and 
Lord  Walter  had  been  the  youngest  son.  I  went  with  him  into 
the  house. 

"  You  sent  for  me.  Aunt  Lib  ?"  (The  children  had  always  been 
taught  to  call  me  aunt,  though  I  was  only  their  mother's  adopted 
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sister.)  '*  Nothing  wrong  with  my  mother  or  the  brats  ?  '^  he 
askedy  drawing  forward  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the  room 
and  proceeding  to  lay  his  long  limbs  within  it.  Lady  Walter  and 
the  younger  children  were  at  the  seaside. 

"  No,  Wilfred,  no,"  I  answered  nervously,  hai'dly  knowing  what 
I  said  in  my  anxiety  to  begin  the  all-absorbing  subject  I  had  at 
heart.  Mary  Meadows  so  far  away,  his  mother  iCosent  from  home, 
I  nerved  myself  to  the  disagreeable  task  I  had  undertivken.  I 
began  by  stirring  the  fire  to  conceal  my  agitation. 

"  The  autumn  days  are  chilly,  don't  you  find  them  so  ?  " 

**  Let  me  do  that  for  you."  He  took  the  poker  from  my  hand. 
**  You  are  clearing  out  the  best  part  of  the  coals.  What  is  the 
matter.  Aunt  Lib  ?  You  seem  rather  jumpy  this  morning.  Now, 
if  it  was  me,  I  should  take  a  brandy  and  soda,  a  little  nip  neat 
would  be  better  for  you  perhaps." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear,  don't  talk  rubbish.  I  don't  require  any 
stimulant,  what  I  do  really  desire  is  a  little  conversation  with  you. 
You  know,  dear  boy,  I  have  scarcely  seen  you  since  you  were 
engaged  to  be  married." 

He  was  leaning  back  lazily  now  in  his  arm-chair,  but  he  started 
np: 

"Aunt  Lib,  what's  wrong?  I'll  take  any  odds  something's 
gone  wrong,  or  I'm  in  for  a  blowing-up  from  my  mother,  and  she 
Bas  commissioned  you  to  deliver  it  second-hand." 

"  No,  DO,  I  have  not  heard  from  your  mother.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  myself;  to  speak  to  you  about — well,  about  Miss  Verity." 
I  was  surprised  at  my  own  boldness  when  I  had  said  the 
name. 

"  Kitty  Verity  !  What  in  the  name  of  fortune  made  you  pitch 
upon  her  ?  " 

He  appeared  to  be  so  genuinely  surprised  that  I  felt  a  blush 
overspread  my  face  as  if  I  was  the  guilty  party.     I  hurried  on. 

"Of  course,  I  have  no  right  to  speak,  but  then,  why  do  you  go 
so  often  into  King's  Acre  and  stop  there  so  long  ?  It  must  be — 
forgive  me  if  I  wrong  you."  His  open  boyish  face  was  red  enough 
now. 

"  Who  told  you  I  went  into  the  town  ?  " 

"  Oh,  so  many  people.  They  don!t  remark  on  it  to  your  dis* 
credit.  They  think  you  go  to  play  tennis  with  the  Castle  people, 
but  I  happen  to  know  you  dislike  them  and  the  Browns  too,  so  I 
felt  certain  that — that — oh,  my  dear  boy,"  I  broke  off,  "do  you  go 
to  see  Kitty  Verity  ?  " 

"  I  see  her  sometimes.  It  is  only  out  of  kindness.  You  know 
she  was  very  good  to  me  once  when  I  sprained  my  ankle,  oh,  years 
ago  now,  and  one  can't  be  ungrateful,  especially  as  she's  poor  and 
very  badly  off  for  friends.  What  ?  Of  course,  I  shall  tell  Mary.  She 
has  a  right  to  know  my  movements.  I'm  off.  Aunt  Lib,  I'm  sony 
to  say."     He  pulled  out  his  watch.     "  I  told  that  fellow  Andrews 
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I'd  be  with  him  at  three  about  my  new  rifle,  and  it's — by  Jove,  it's 
past  that  now." 

I  caught  his  arm. 

•'Believe  me,  Wilfred,  Mary  is  right  in  objecting,  as  your 
mother  has  always  objected,  to  this  intimacy,  the  influence  is  so 
bad  for  you.     Mary  is  right." 

**  Mary  is  always  riffht.** 

He  said  it  so  straight  from  his  heart  that  my  eyes  filled. 

"  You  are  a  dear  fellow ;  be  worthy  of  Mary.  Oh,  Wilfred,  you 
have  a  treasure  for  your  wife." 

He  wrung  my  hand  hard,  and  the  look  in  his  eyes  showed  me 
he  understood  the  meaning  of  my  words,  and  as  I  turned  away  I 
thanked  Grod  in  my  heart. 


PART  n. 

"  Never  morning  wore  to  evening, 
But  some  heart  did  break." 

Ip  there  was  an  unaccountable  attraction  for  Wilfred  in  this  Miss 

Verity    (1l    used  to  call  it  "fascination"),  it  had  no  power   to 

enthrall  hiim  when  once  his  heart. was  in  Mary's  keeping;  for 

Mary  Meadows  held  his  best  self,  and  it  is  by  his  better  nature 

that  a  man  is  won  at  last.     Passion  may  get  the  upper  hand  for  a 

time,  but  where  the  good  is  not  dead,  only  dormant,  the  heart 

awakes  to  the  least  touch  of  the  master  hand  that  holds  the  key 

to  its  true  self.     And  in  the  past,  was  the  woman  most  to  blame 

or  the  man  ?     Was  it  her  fault  or  his  ? 

You  who  have  experience  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  the  game 
is  always  in  the  woman's  hands  ;  if  so,  Kate  Verity  had  only  her- 
self to  thank,  when  she  played  and  lost.  Alas !  she  had  staked 
her  all  upon  the  game. 

When  first  Miss  Verity  came  to  King's  Acre,  it  was  as  governess 
to  some  friends  of  ours,  and  when  they  left,  she  stayed  on  as 
organist  at  Saint  Anne's..  I  think  Wilfred  first  made  her  ac- 
quaintance at  a  tennis  party  in  the  neighbourhood.  Miss  Verity 
was  clever  and  accomplished,  a  woman  of  middle  age,  but  with  a 
charm  in  her  bright  Tiaive  manner  that  made  her  appear  much 
younger.  It  was  while  his  mother  was  abroad  that  Wilfred  was 
thrown  much  with  the  pretty  governess.  The  time  of  year  was 
summer;  the  place,  the  sweet  Surrey  lanes  wreathed  with 
honeysuckle  and  dog-roses,  the  scented  breath  of  pine-woods 
coming  across  the  green;  the  time,  evening.  Voila  tout/  Is 
anything  more  wanted  to  fill  in  the  picture?  And  in  a  rash 
moment  Wilfred  gave  a  promise— only  a  half  promise ;  but  how 
dangerous  are  those  half  promises  ?  Mary  Meadows  found  it  out, 
only  bj  reading  his  tace. 
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Thank  God,  his  was  a  face  still  open  and  clear  enough  for  loving 
eyes  to  read,  though  a  stranger  would  have  failed  to  decipher  what 
was  written  there. 

"  You  do  not  intend  to  make  Miss  Verity  your  wife — ^you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  it  is  impossible,  and  yet — oh,  Wilfred !  "  No 
further  words  were  needed,  the  look  in  her  eyes  was  more  terrible 
to  the  young  man  than  words.  She  was  his  lady,  his  "  Beatrice." 
The  world  would  be  the  better  if  the  young  Dantes  in  it  could 
always  find  a  Beatrice  as  this  one  did,  could  look  to  her,  follow 
her  guidance.  Let  it  be  only  an  ideal  love,  it  will  serve  as  a  star, 
a  talisman  amidst  the  murky  waters  that  are  ever  rising  to  stain 
the  fresh  young  hearts  battling  in  the  fiood.  And  Wilfred  had 
stammered  out,  "  I  told  her  the  truth.  I  said  it  was  no  promise ; 
I  did,  on  my  honour,  Mary."  Would  he  ever  forget  how  his  lady 
stood  confronting  him  like  some  aveneing  angel  in  her  just  indig- 
nation. "  We  had  better  leave  your  hov/ywr  out  of  the  question." 
The  poor  fellow  in  his  misery  declared  himself  to  be  unworthy 
even  to  be  Mary's  friend,  and  yet,  after  all,  he  won  her  for  his 
wife.  Who  amongst  us  can  understand  the  human  heart,  or 
fathom  its  mysterious  depths?  This  man  had  so  little  to  give 
that  was  worth  having,  and  yet  two  women  loved  him  with  all 
their  hearts,  and  one  of  them  was  Mary  Meadows. 

Long  ago,  one  spring-time,  amidst  the  pink  and  white  apple- 
blossoms,  under  the  orcoard  wall  near  St.  Anne's,  Wilfred  recalled 
that  foolish  half  promise  once  made  to  Kitty  Verity.  One  even- 
ing, after  church  was  over  and  the  pretty  organist  hung  upon  his 
arm,  Wilfred  faltering,  with  the  guilty  red  mounting  to  his  face, 
told  her  he  could  never  hope  for  his  mother's  consent,  "  and 
besides,  there's  Mary  Meadows,"  he  blurted  out.  "  I  could  never 
think  of  what  I  spoke  of  once ;  I  was  mad,  insane  ;  you  tempted 
me ;  will  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

She  only  laughed  in  his  face. 

*'  What  a  boy  you  are  to  say  that  to  me ;  what  has  Mary 
Meadows  to  do  with  it?" 

"  I  love  her,"  he  said,  simply,  "  but  she  is  far  beyond  my  reach, 
the  stars  are  not  farther ! " 

The  woman  at  his  side  started  as  if  she  had  been  stung,  and 
then  she  laughed  again,  a  laugh  that  had  no  mirth  in  it.  ^^  You 
are  really  growing  quite  poetical,"  she  said.  But  the  next  moment 
she  had  stopped  in  her  walk  and  leaning  half  against  the  old 
red  wall  and  half  within  his  arm,  she  looked  up  into  his 
eyes  with  a  playful  smile,  though  her  red  lips  quivered.  "  You 
fancy  that  you  love  her,"  she  said,  lightly,  "  because  she  has 
grown  up  with  you,  has  formed  part  of  your  young  life  (as  the 
books  say).  But  what  can  you,  my  poor  Wilfred,  find  to  cling  to 
in  such  a  superior  nature,  such  peerless  goodness  ?  Tell  me  now, 
isn't  your  poor  little  Kitty,  who  never  sees  a  fault  in  her  darling 
love,  who  worships  the  very  ground  you  tread  on,  more  part  of 
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ycmrself,  more  accessible  than — the  starry  heights  above  ?**  she 
mimicked  his  gesture.    But  he,  in  his  turn,  drew  away  from  her. 

"  Spare  me  the  comparison,'*  he  said ;  "  why,  Kitty,  if  I  like  you 
— ^if  I  love  you — it  is  as  diflferent  a  thing  to  that  with  which  she 
inspires  me  as  dark  from  light !  her  heart  compared  to  yours,  Kitty, 
is  as  roses  to  blades  of  weedy  grass ! "  The  words  were  ill-chosen 
for  a  lover's  lips  under  the  s^^eet  spring  blossoms  with  the  woman 
he  loved — or  should  have  loved — hanging  on  his  arm.  His  arm ! 
while  his  heart  was  full  of  that  other  image,  blotting  out  this 
poor,  pretty  face  with  which  he  had  trifled  away  the  precious 
horns.  The  words  had  gone  forth  inadvertently  truthful,  and 
could  not  be  recalled.  Yet  after  the  first  burst  of  sorrow  and 
urath  was  over,  Miss  Verity  allowed  herself  to  be  consoled,  and 
poor,  silly  Wilfred  had  yielded  to  her  broken-hearted  reproaches, 
her  passionate  endearments,  and  was  faster  than  ever  in  the  toils 
for  having  tried  once  to  break  from  thenu 

Again,  I  ask  in  my  bewilderment,  who  can  fathom  the  human 
heart?  What  pleasure,  think  you,  could  Kate  Verity  find  in 
seeking  to  retain  this  man's  affections  against  his  will  ?  Could  she 
not  see  that  her  passionate  love  was  as  nothing  against  Mary's  long 
tried  affection  ?    But  guilty  blindness  brings  its  own  punishment. 

Wilfred  dared  not  tell  her  of  his  engagement.  I  found  out  after- 
wards that  his  visits  to  King's  Acre  were  made  with  the  intention 
of  breaking  it  to  her  himself,  but  he  was  a  coward  about  giving 
pain,  and  he  failed  every  time  in  the  telling. 

To  easy-going,  indolent  natures  like  Wilfred's,  there  is  always 
an  anxious  desire  to  avoid  pain  for  themselves  by  keeping  well 
with  all  the  world.  But  there  is  sometimes  real  kindness  in 
giving  pain  to  others;  such  dealing  requires  a  courage  of  its 
own  that  is  only  to  be  found  amongst  the  strong  and  generous. 
These  will  administer  the  painful  warning,  the  smarting  rebuke 
cost  them  ;what  it  may,  %ind  these  are  they  who  reap  their  reward 
in  wrong  set  right,  or  if  that  may  not  be,  in  the  peace  that  is  not 
of  earth. 

One  morning  after  that  on  which  we  had  talked  together, 
Wilfired  Eldon  was  down  at  the  river-side  when  Kate  Verity  came. 

The  wind  had  made  a  carpet  of  the  autumn  leaves,  silver  and 
bronze  scattered  on  the  river-banks  and  along  the  towing-path 
where  her  feet  must  pass. 

She  walked  over  the  dead  leaves  to  her  dead  love.  Had  she 
not  cherished  her  blindness  she  must  have  seen  it  long  ago — for 
Kate  Verity  was  no  fool — his  love  had  existed  only  as  a  transient 
flame  and  when  she  came  looking  for  its  warmth,  she  found  only 
ashes  and  the  fire  dead. 

And  Wilfired,  in  this  extremity,  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
woman  he  had  wronged,  would  have  cut  off  his  right  hand  to 
undo  the  doing  of  three  years  ago.  But  the  present  is  ours  and 
the  future ;  the.  past  is  no  longer  in  our  .)ceeping,  though  we  shed 
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tears  of  blood ;  it  has  gone  forth  long  ago  only  to  meet  us  before 
God's  Judgment-seat. 

The  wind  in  the  elm  trees  seemed  to  sob  out  her  passionate 
words  in  unison.  "  Wilfred  ! "  her  voice  sounded  as  he  had  never 
heard  it  before.  *^Look  at  me!  is  it  not  for  the  last  time? 
Listen!  for  you  shall  hear  me — ^you  who  get  your  own  selfish 
pleasure  at  any  cost,  and  care  not  for  the  pain  you  inflict  in  the 
getting  it ! " 

"  I  care,  I  do  care,"  he  faltered  out  between  the  gusty  pauses  of 
her  passionate  speech — ^the  voice,  tearful  at  first,  grown  dry  and 
hard  in  the  presence  of  the  man  who  had  once  told  her  he  loved 
her. 

"  Care  ?  I  believe  you !  such  sorrow  will  not  give  you  one  sleep- 
less night,  nor  spoil  your  appetite  for  dinner,  nor  make  you  shed 
one  tear !  — I  know  you,  Wilfred  Eldon,  better  than  you  know 
yourself — shallow,  fickle,  faithless  that  you  are!"  Her  eyes 
blazed  out  the  words  her  tongue  was  telling,  more  eloquently  than 
the  words,  scorn,  indignation,  contempt,  that  left  him  no  room  for 
utterance  had  he  had  anything  to  say,  but  he  was  speechless. 
Yet  he  would  not  have  fled  from  her  then,  he  would  heal  the 
wounds  his  hands  had  inflicted  on  her. 

His  soft,  pliant  nature  was  capable  of  generosity  even  to  self- 
sacrifice  when  once  his  selfish  indolence  was  overcome — a  mistaken 
generosity  where  Kate  Verity's  happiness  was  concerned.  Yet, 
when  he  did  speak  his  words  were  harsh  out  of  the  very  bitterness 
of  his  self-reproach  that  sent  the  red  blood  rushing  into  his  fair 
young  face.  For  he  was  young  yet,  and  the  thought  of  the  past 
in  which  he  had  played  a  double  part,  yielding  to  her  fair  words 
and  the  soft  witchery  of  her  eyes,  was  unbearable  to  him.  Deceit 
was  no  part  of  his  nature  and  the  harvest  he  had  to"  reap  was 
wormwood ;  was  it  any  comfort  that  she  who  had  helped  to  sow 
the  seed  reaped  it  with  him  ?  "  Kitty  ! "  he  began  desperately, 
"why  do  you  come  crying  and  raving?  you  had  belter  go  upon 
the  stage  you  have  so  often  talked  about,  if  you  want  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing ;  pray  don't  come  and  make  a  scene  out  here — ^you 
rave  like  an  actress." 

"  You  never  loved  me,"  she  almost  screamed,  and  clenched  her 
hands  as  if  to  strike  him ;  *^  fool  that  I  was,  I  believed  you  and 
you  have  deceived  me  !  " 

Sometimes — it  may  be  at  the  supreme  moment  of  our  life — 
words  trivial  perhaps  and  long  forgotten  shape  themselves  so 
vividly  in  the  brain  that  it  seems  as  if  a  voice  spoke  them.  To 
Wilfred  came  lines  he  had  learnt  as  a  boy  at  school : 

"  False,  fleeting,  perjur  d  Clarence— 
That  stabb'd  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury." 

The  river  spoke  them,  so  it  seemed  to  him ;  the  dead  leaves  floating 
down  repeated  them.     Stabbed?  yes  had  he  not  stabbed  this 
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woman  ?  wounded  her  to  death  under  the  blossoming  hedgerows 
and  the  red  sunset  sky  one  summer  evening  long  ago  ? 

"  False,  fleeting,  perjured,"  repeated  the  river  answering  his 
thoughts. 
"  Oh  God,"  he  cried,  "  have  you  no  pity  ?  ^ 
"  Pity  ?  what  pity  had  you  when  you  took  my  poor  love  only 
to  throw  it  back  to  me  ?  Mary  Meadows,  the  woman  who  is 
jealous  of  me — who  in  the  midst  of  her  wealth  of  friends  and 
home,  grudged  me  my  only  joy,  the  one  love  of  my  life — Mary 
Meadows  has  taken  you  from  me,  and  I  hate  her,  I  hate  her ! " 
All  the  strong  man's  nature  within  him  rose  up  at  her  words. 
His  low  hoarse  tones  when  he  answered,  startled  Kate  Verity  in 
the  midst  of  her  passion. 

"  Jealous  ?  "  he  repeated,  "  you  to  say  it  of  her  f  You  who 
tempted  me  to  break  faith  with  Mary,  you  who  stole  my  love 
knowing  already  it  was  hers — ^you  to  say  this ! "  he  caught  her  by 
the  wrist  and  held  it  tight  in  his  vehemence. 

She  gave  a  little  cry.  "  You  are  hurting  me,  let  me  go !  ** 
Then  while  he  looked  the  tears  came  welling  up  into  her  eyes, 
and  suddenly  melting,  she  sank  down  at  his  feet.  ^*  Oh  pity  me,'' 
the  words  came  choked  with  great  sobs,  "  pity  me,  for  /  love  you 
80  !^  He  saw  the  tears  force  themselves  down  between  the  hands 
that  covered  her  face,  watched  them  drop  in  great  splashes  on 
her  gown,  and  never  moved  to  raise  her  from  where  she  lay  on 
the  leaf-strewn  grass — decaying  leaves  like  his  love  for  her.  At 
last  she  raised  her  head  and  in  her  undisciplined  grief  threw  up 
her  arms  as  if  calling  all  nature  to  witness.  "  Why  do  I  love 
anything  so  weak,  so  worthless  ?  yet  your  very  &ults  are  sweet 
to  me ;  I  love  the  air  you  breathe — ^the  ground  you  tread  on  I 
Do  you  hear  ?  you  have  taken  all  I  had  to  give — a  woman's  strong 
love — ^you  have  wound  yourself  round  my  heart,  and  when  I  would 
tear  you  out  I  cannot !  I  swear  to  you,  Wilfred,  I  would  if  it  were 
possible  :  I  should  be  a  happier  woman,  but  I  cannot ! — I  cannot ! " 
With  that  exceeding  bitter  cry  she  once  more  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  when  she  looked  up  at  last  it  was  to  read  in  his 
eyes  the  sentence  of  her  doom.  There  was  a  look  on  his  pale  resolute 
&ce  that  told  her  love  had  fled  for  ever,  and  that  all  the  past  must 
be  as  if  it  had  never  been.  She  heard  the  river  running  still  and 
saw  the  great  trees  stretch  overhead  and  the  little  leaves  drop 
airily  down  to  cover  the  naked  tree  roots.  The  branches  would 
have  other  leaves  next  spring,  and  the  tree  roots  their  soft  mosses 
and  wildflowers  between;  but  to  her  no  spring  would  come — 
she  must  walk  henceforth  as  in  a  wilderness  bearing  her  wound. 

Shall  we  pity  her  the  less  because  this  was  the  fruit  of  her  own 
hands  ?     Surely  our  compassion  should  be  the  greater,  for  is  not 
the  pain  keener  when  we  know  we  have  only  ourselves  to  thank 
for  our  own  undoing  ? 
And  Wilfred  ? 
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The  sweetest  of  women  was  his  for  life,  the  girl  with  the 
Madonna  brow.  The  angel  guardian  of  his  boyhood  was  to  be 
his  helpmate  even  to  old  age  and  death. 

What  had  he  done  to  deserve  such  a  wealth  of  happiness  ? 

The  question  was  my  own,  and  there  was  none  to  answer  it. 

The  prodigal  gets  the  ring  and  the  best  raiment — is  it  out  of 
compassion  for  his  weakness — while  the  strong  suffer  hunger  and 
are  silent. 

These  were  my  thoughts  to  the  sound  of  Wilfred's  wedding-bells. 

Mary  Meadows  is  Mary  Eldon  now. 
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We  seem  to  those  who  see  us  meet 

The  careless  friends  of  yesterday ; 
They  cannot  tell  that  when  we  greet 

The  long  sad  years  seem  passed  away ; 
They  do  not  know  that  in  our  gaze 

Sweet  visions  of  the  past  arise ; 
They  cannot  mark  the  stealthy  ways 

Of  communing  our  hearts  devise. 

They  do  not  guess  that  in  the  past 

Dear  love-lit  hours  were  mine  and  thine ; 
Our  vanished  dream,  too  sweet  to  last. 

Is  not  revealed  by  word  or  sign  ; 
The  swiftest  glance  you  give  to  me 

Is  iraught  with  meaning  hidden  well ; 
The  lightest  word  I  breathe  to  thee 

Disguises  love  I  dare  not  tell. 

But  though  in  crowds  we  stand  apart, 

With  eyes  averted,  hands  impressed, 
My  heart  still  seeks  and  finds  thy  heart ; 

And  love,  tho'  masked,  is  manifest : 
The  smothered  sigh,  the  heart's  quick  thrill, 

The  passionate  pain  when  each  is  nigh, 
Beveals  a  love  time  cannot  kill, 

For  we  love  still,  dear — ^you  and  I. 

NELUE  FORTESCDE-HABBISON. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

LOVE  BT  SELECTION. 

• 

WITH  the  instincts  of  a  thorough  coquette,  Lady  De  Fochsey 
slightly  slackened  her  horse's  speed,  as  she  overtook  Lord  Lit- 
telbrane.  If  he  wished  to  join  her,  he  should  have  the  opportunity. 
Thns  thinking,  she  favoured  him  to  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles.  It 
was  by  no  means  the  first  time  she  had  smiled  upon  him ;  but 
she  told  herself  that  random  smiles  were  like  air-wafbed  seeds, 
there  was  always  a  chance  of  their  bringing  forth  fruit. 

So  she  smiled  on  and  on,  with  all  a  woman's  perseverance,  and 
with  all  a  woman's  resolution  to  turn  failure  into  success.  This 
man's  impenetrability  had  piqued  her,  otherwise  she  would  never 
have  troubled  her  head  about  him.  He  was  far  too  stiff  and 
solemn  for  her  taste.  She  liked  people  who  could  tell  a  good 
story,  who  could  appreciate  one  when  they  heard  it,  and  who  didn't 
mind  calling  a  spade,  a  spade.  Now,  with  his  lordship,  it  had  to 
be  termed  a  "  trowel,'*  or  else  an  "  implement  for  digging  the 
earth."  She  liked  fun  and  gaiety  and  amusement,  whereas  all  he 
seemed  to  think  about  were  the  **  proprieties." 

And  she  was  sick  to  death  of  them ;  they  had  been  dinned  into 
her  ears  ever  since  her  girlhood,  and  Sir  Jonathan,  in  his  time,  had 
frequently  waxed  eloquent  on  the  subject. 

Lady  De  Fochsey  was  a  woman  to  whom  admiration  was  as  the 
breath  of  life.  But  she  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  worldly 
sharpness,  and  had  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  way  of  attracting  men  was  by  amusing  them ;  and  if  you 
amused  them,  it  did  not  do  to  be  too  particular  either  in  your 
manners  or  your  conversation.  She  had  not  a  very  exalted  idea 
of  the  male  sex,  nevertheless  she  could  not  do  without  masculine 
society,  and  often  weakened  her  own  self-respect  in  the  efforts 
she  m^e  to  prove  agreeable.  She  could  no  more  help  casting  an 
inviting  glance  at  Lord  Littelbrane  than  she  could  help  being  a 
social  butterfly.  That  glance  seemed  to  say,  "  Oh  !  do  come  and 
talk  to  poor  little  me.    For  goodness  sake,  don't  be  so  stand-off." 
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Had  it  not  been  for  his  lordship's  late  feeling  of  desolation,  he 
might  not  have  construed  the  look  in  this  manner,  but  big  with 
his  resolution  of  committing  matrimony,  he  was  more  amenable 
to  feminine  influences.  Therefore  he  responded  to  Lady  De 
Fochsey's  pretty  smile,  and  cantered  up  to  her  side.  She  imme- 
diately checked  the  chestnut's  speed. 

"  Good  morning,"  she  exclaimed  gaily.  "  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  exchanging  a  word  with  you  all  this  long,  long 
time.     You  seemed  determined  on  ignoring  my  existence." 

He  reddened.  His  conscience  pricked  him  more  than  was  agree- 
able. 

"  Now  that  is  positively  unkind  of  you  to  say  such  a  thing.  Of 
course  one  can't  speak  to  everybody  who  comes  out  hunting,  but 
you,"  rather  clumsily,  "  you  are  different." 

"  Ahem  !  that's  a  mercy :  it's  gratifying  to  my  feelings  to  find  I 
am  not  included  in  the  list  of  people  with  whom  your  lordship 
cannot  condescend  to  hold  converse  in  the  hunting  tield." 

The  satire  was  lost  upon  him ;  he  only  thought  her  words 
showed  a  very  proper  sense  of  his  position  and  of  the  responsi- 
bilities entailed  by  it. 

"  Oh !  Ah !  You  see  there  are  so  many  queer  folks  come  out 
with  these  hounds  that  one  is  bound  to  draw  the  line  some- 
where." 

"  Of  course,"  she  answered  with  fine  irony,  "  still,  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  you  do  not  draw  it  at  me,  as  I  began  to  suspect.  One  has 
feelings,  you  know,"  shooting  a  languishing  glance  at  him, "  even 
although  one  is  only  a  woman." 

'*  I  have  feelings  too,"  he  said  solemnly,  looking  as  grave  as  an 
undertaker. 

"  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,  my  lord.  Upon  my  word,  there  have 
been  times  when  I  doubted  their  existence  ;  I  should  think  they 
were  very  uncomfortable  ones,  judging  from  your  manner." 

"They  are  rather,"  he  admitted,  relapsing  into  silence.  He 
did  not  wish  to  do  anything  precipitate,  and  he  thought  he  had 
gone  far  enough  on  that  tack  for  the  present.  There  were  just  one 
or  two  little  points  which  he  wanted  to  ascertain  before  committing 
himself.  Was  she  a  flirt,  was  she  the  least  bit "  loud,"  and  was  that 
pretty  waist  of  hers  produced  by  tight-lacing,  or  merely  the  result 
of  natural  slimness  ?  He  set  his  face  against  women  compressing 
this  particular  portion  of  their  body  unduly.  It  was  detrimental 
to  the  future  race.  When  he  married,  he  intended  to  marry  with 
one  given  object  in  view.  On  that  point  he  was  quite  determined. 
Nothing  else  could  have  induced  him  to  sacrifice  his  bachelor 
independence.  At  forty-six  men  are  apt  to  regard  matrimony  as 
a  dubious  pleasure;  they  have  become  too  selfish  and  too  con- 
firmed in  their  own  habits. 

But  in  spite  of  her  companion's  taciturnity.  Lady  De  Fochsey 
had  no  intention  of  allowing  their  interview  thus  soon  to  come  to 
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an  end.  So  good  a  chance  of  inserting  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
might  not  occur  again  for  a  long  time.  If  he  would  not  talk  on 
one  subject  she  would  try  another,  a  very  harmless  and  innocent 
one,  that  could  not  possibly  frighten  him.  Perhaps  she  had  been 
a  little — just  a  little — too  sarcastic,  only  she  did  so  long  to  give  him 
a  good  shake,  and  put  some  life  and  naughtiness  into  him.  He 
was  so  firightfully  slow  and  heavy,  and  yet  did  not  seem  to  have 
the  least  idea  of  the  fact. 

''Dear  me ! "  she  exclaimed,  reining  in  her  horse,  with  a  gesture 
of  feminine  exhaustion.  ''  What  a  terribly  long  jog  !  How  much 
further  is  it  to  the  covert  ?  '' 

She  thought  it  well  to  ascertain  what  time  was  likely  to  be 
accorded  her,  so  as  to  make  a  satisfactory  disposition  of  her  forces. 

"  Only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,"  he  answered,  taking  stock  of 
the  width  of  her  chest  and  the  symmetry  of  her  limbs.  A  narrow- 
chested  woman  would  not  have  met  with  his  approbation. 

"What  a  comfort.  That's  the  most  cheering  piece  of  news  I've 
heard  for  a  long  time." 

"  Are  you  tired.  Lady  De  Fochsey  ?  " 

''Dreadfully  so;  Burnett  has  been  going  at  such  a  tremendous 
pace,  I  can't  think  what  has  made  him  in  so  great  a  hurry.  Poor 
little  Mayfly,"  bending  forward  and  patting  her  horse's  neck,  "  is 
quite  hot." 

"  And  her  mistress  ?" 

"  Her  mistress  is  hot  too." 

"  Why  don't  you  walk  a  little,  and  take  a  rest  ?  "  he  suggested. 

**  I  can'ty  I  should  be  left  alone,  all  by  myself,  miles  away  from 
everybody/' 

"Not  if  you  will  let  me  stay  with  you." 

She  turned  her  blue  eyes  full  upon  him.  She  had  never 
noticed  before,  how  weak  and  watery  his  colourless  ones  were,  but 
she  softened  her  voice,  and  said  caressingly : 

"  Fotip  /  Oh !  Lord  Littelbrane ;  you  can't  be  in  earnest, 
surely?'' 

"  Yes,"  he  rejoined,  growing  bolder.  '*  Why  not  me  as  well  as 
another  ?  "  and  the  warm  blood  rushed  up  into  his  faded  face,  giv- 
ing it  quite  an  animated  expression. 

Again  she  smiled ;  this  time  with  conscious  triumph.  Her  theory 
of  the  seedling  had  proved  correct.  A  clever  woman  has  only  to 
bide  her  time,  and  there  are  very  few  men  who  will  escape  her.  If 
she  has  good  looks  as  well,  then  she  can  count  almost  surely  on 
the  result. 

"  You — ^you  are  very  kind,"  she  said  coyly. 

"  I  think  you  might  trust  me  a  little  bit,"  he  said,  dropping  his 
voice. 

But  this  was  too  much  for  her  ladyship's  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
She  laughed  out  loud. 

"  I  have  trusted  you,  Lord  Littelbrane,  I  have  trusted  you  for 
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the  last  three  years,  and  hunted  regularly  with  these  hounds* 
Only — "  checking  herself  abruptly. 

**  Gro  on,**  he  said  impatiently.    *•  Only  what  ?  * 

«  Must  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then,"  raising  her  limpid  blue  eyes  reproachfully  to  his,  **  you 
have  never  displayed  the  slightest  wish  for  me  to  place  faith  in 
you  until  to-day.  I  have  trusted  you  enormously,  but  always — 
from  a  distance." 

He  felt  flattered.  He  was  not  sharp-witted  enough  to  detect 
the  fine  sting  of  irony  present  in  even  her  prettiest  speeches ;  at 
all  events,  he  chose  only  to  extract  the  honey. 

"  Lady  De  Fochsey,  "  he  said,  with  considerable  agitation,  **  will 
you  promise  me  something  ?  " 

**What  is  it,  my  lord?  A  wise  woman  never  makes  rash 
promises.     She  listens  first,  and  promises  afterwards." 

"  Promise  that  you  will  trust  me  from  a  distance  no  longer." 

She  hesitated  a  moment.  Just  a  pretty  little  feminine  hesi- 
tation, calculated  to  make  him  more  eager.  Then,  with  another 
swift  upward  look  of  the  blue  eyes,  she  said  demurely : 

"  It  is  for  you,  not  me,  to  decide  the  distance.  You  can  hardly 
expect  me  to  make  the  first  advances.  B'emember,  that  for  these 
three  long  years,  I  have  always  been  under  the  impression  you  did 
not  like  me." 

Never  had  Lady  De  Fochsey  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than 
when  she  uttered  these  words.  The  air  and  exercise  had  brought  a 
rosy  flush  to  her  cheeks.  Her  eyes  sparkled  with  fun,  triumph,  and 
excitement,  and  her  neat,  upright  figure,  with  its  perfectly  fitting 
scarlet  coat,  swayed  voluptuously  to  and  fro,  yielding  to  every 
movement  of  her  horse.  What  matter  that  the  captivating  golden 
fringe,  which  peeped  from  beneath  her  hat,  was  false ;  or  that  she 
was  suffering  agonies  from  the  pretty  little  patent  leather  boot  dis- 
played with  such  extreme  liberality  ?  The  soul  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness,  and  Lord  Littelbrane  knew  nothing  of  these  things. 
He  saw  her  only  as  she  appeared  to  the  outside  world,  not  as  she 
was  and  felt  to  herself. 

"  Me  !  Dislike  youF^  he  stammered,  beginning  to  wonder  at 
his  own  indifference.  "  How  could  you  have  entertained  so  pre- 
posterous an  idea  ?  " 

"  I    did    not    know  —  I  — ^I    thought    you    tried    to    avoid 


me." 


"  Pure  imagination,  my  dear  lady.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
that  in  my  position,  as  master  of  hounds,  it  does  not  do  for  me  to 
display  any  active  preferences  out  hunting." 

"  You  have  certainly  succeeded  in  concealing  them  admirably," 
she  interrupted,  her  love  of  fun  getting  the  better  of  her  prudence* 
"  No  one  could  possibly  have  suspected  that  you  entertained  any 
In  fact  your  avoidance  of  womankind  was  almost  marked." 
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"  I  don't  profess  to  be  what  is  called  a  lady's  man,"  he  said,  not 
without  a  touch  of  pride. 

"  And  I  am  sure  that  nobody  would  accuse  you  of  being  one," 
she  retorted  in  her  most  aga^ante  manner. 

"  But,"  he  went  on,  blushing  up  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair, 
"  I  have  always  admired  you.  Always,"  emphatically.  **  From  the 
very  first." 

She  burst  into  a  peal  of  silvery  laughter. 

"  Oh !  my  lord,  you  do  me  too  much  honour.  I  am  charmed  to 
hear  it."  And  through  her  vain  little  frame  shot  a  thrill  of 
triumph. 

"Ton  my  soul,  it's  the  truth.  You're  an  awfully  nice 
woman." 

"  In  that  case,  you  must  be  a  very  stupid  man  not  to  have  found 
it  out  sooner." 

"  By  Jingo !  I  believe  you  are  right.  You  think  I  have  been 
remiss  in  my  attentions,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  so,  my  lord." 

"  No,  but  your  words  implied  it.  Come,  tell  me.  Have  I  not 
guessed  pretty  near  the  mark  ?  "  And  he  sidled  up  an  inch  or  two 
nearer  to  her.  It  pleased  his  vanity  to  think  that  she  had  been 
hankering  after  him  and  felt  hurt  by  his  non-sociability. 

"I  will  not  make  any  damaging  admissions,"  she  responded, 
"  though  perhaps,"  sighing  sentimentally, "  it  may  have  occurred  to 
me  now  and  again,  that  you  considered  women  out  of  place  in  the 
hunting  field." 

"  I  swear  that  I  never  thought  any  such  thing.  Why !  Lady 
De  Fochsey,  I  have  always  looked  upon  you  as  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  my  hunt." 

She  could  not  suppress  her  mirth.  It  was  so  irresistibly  funny, 
after  three  whole  years  to  find  him  wake  up  all  of  a  sudden,  for 
no  apparent  rhyme  or  reason,  and  begin  paying  her  a  series  of  grave 
and  elaborate  compliments. 

She  hardly  knew  whether  he  were  in  earnest  or  not. 

But  anyway,  she  had  not  the  least  intention  of  letting  him  see 
how  elated  she  felt.  She  was  far  too  well  versed  in  the  ways  of 
the  world  to  jump  down  a  man's  throat  who  had  committed  the 
heinous  offence  of  taking  such  an  unconscionable  time  in  discover- 
ing her  attractions.  True,  it  was  better  than  not  finding  them 
out  at  all,  but  he  must  be  made  to  feel  his  own  stupidity — ^the 
pleasures  he  had  missed. 

"  You  will  turn  my  head  by  so  much  adulation,"  she  said  de- 
murely. "  May  I  venture  to  ask  when  you  first  made  the  dis- 
covery of  my  being  an  omaTaeTit  to  your  hunt  ?  It  must  have  been 
extremely  recent." 

Her  mocking,  airy  tone  disconcerted,  whilst  it  provoked  him. 
He  hated  "  chaff."  And  across  his  mind  dimly  crept  the  idea  that 
she  was  "  chaffing"  him. 
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"  I  have  stated  a  fact/'  he  said  reprovingly,  "  and  you  seem  to 
donbt  my  word.    I  don*t  like  sceptical  people." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  her  ladyship  quizzingly.  **  They  are  apt  to 
be  bores  at  times.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  you  need  feel 
surprised  at  my  being  a  little  slow  of  belief.  It  has  only  just 
dawned  upon  me,  that  I  am  an  ornament,  at  all  events  in  your 
eyes." 

"  I  suppose  you  thought  me  blind,  then  ?  "  he  said  somewhat 
huffily. 

"  I  was  not  quite  sure.  I  believe  I  considered  you  blind,  after 
the  manner  of  those  who  won't  see.  People  say  that  is  the  worst 
form  of  any." 

"  Well,  my  eyes  are  opened  at  last,  at  any  rate,  and  I  apologize 
for  all  my  shortcomings." 

"  Don't, "  she  said  jestingly.  "  It  would  take  you  such  a  long 
time.  Besides,"  shrugging  her  shoulders  with  a  coquettish  gesture. 
"  it  really  would  be  too  absurd  to  apologize  to  me,  because  it  has 
never  entered  your  head  to  see  anything  to  admire  in  me,  until 
to-day." 

Her  persistent  levity  had  the  eflfect  of  making  him  more  earnest. 

*'  It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  man  does  not  admire  a  woman 
because  he  has  not  the  impudence  to  tell  her  so  to  her  face,"  he 
said,  with  some  heat. 

"  Don't  you  think  women  very  easily  forgive  that  sort  of  impu- 
dence ?"  she  asked  innocently. 

«*  I  hardly  know." 

"  Do  you  suppose  /  would  not  have  forgiven  you,  Lord  Littel- 
brane."  And  the  arrant  little  flirt  looked  wickedly  round  at  him 
with  her  babyish  turquoise  eyes. 

"  Well — ^perhaps  you  might,"  he  answered,  beginning  to  feel  his 
head  swim,  and  his  heart  beat  with  a  strange  and  unaccustomed 
sensation. 

«  Then  why  didn't  you  tell  me?  " 

This  was  a  regular  '^  poser,"  and  he  took  sometime  before  making 
any  answer.  At  length  he  said,  with  a  return  to  his  serious 
manner : 

"  I  could  tell  you  a  good  many  things  if  I  chose."  And  he 
stared  straight  out  over  his  horse's  ears,  bs  if  afraid  to  encounter 
another  glance  so  full  of  temptation  as  the  last. 

"  Do,"  she  said  persuasively.     "  I'm  all  curiosity." 

He  looked  undecidedly  at  her  for  a  second,  then  turned  his  head 
away. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  some  day,"  he  responded  with  growing  solemnity, 
for  the  immense  gravity  of  the  step  he  had  in  contemplation 
weighed  upon  his  spirit  like  a  ton  of  iron. 

If  he  married,  it  was  from  a  sense  of  duty  alone,  not  to  gratify 
his  personal  inclinations.  He  was  bound  to  commit  matrimony 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  lady  of  his  choice  was  equally  bound  to  be 
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young,  healthy  and  well-bred,  in  order  to  bring  into  the  world  a 
desirable  number  of  Uttle  Littelbranes.  Selection  was  a  thing 
he  had  not  studied  very  deeply,  but  he  opined  that  it  should 
certainly  be  exercised  amongst  people  in  exalted  spheres.  His 
own,  he  considered  a  very  exalted  sphere ;  and  therefore  the  mother 
of  the  future  heir  of  Littelbrane  Castle  was  a  being  not  to  be  chosen 
from  the  low  standard  of  human  passion,  but  from  the  far  nobler 
and  loftier  one  of  the  influences  she  was  likely  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  posterity. 

Keeping  this  laudable  object  steadily  in  view,  Lord  Littelbrane 
had  slowly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  amongst  all  the  ladies  of 
his  acquaintance.  Lady  De  Fochsey  best  fulfilled  the  necessary 
conditions. 

Eight-and-twenty  was  an  excellent  age.  Neither  too  young  nor 
yet  too  old.  The  only  thing  that  distressed  him,  was  that  she  had 
had  no  family  by  her  first  husband.  But  then  her  married  life  had 
been  short,  and  Sir  Jonathan  very  aiUng  and  infirm. 

Such  were  his  reflections,  as,  fatigued  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
conversational  effort  aheady  made,  he  once  more  relapsed  into 
silence.  But  he  little  knew  the  daring  aggressive  nature  of  the 
woman  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Lady  De  Fochsey  had  long 
since  recognized  him  as  one  of  those  men  who  must  be  '*  talked 
to."  She  found  it  up  hill  work,  but  much  practice  had  rendered 
her  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  A  penny  for  your  thoughts ! "  she  exclaimed,  after  a  prolonged 
pause,  during  which  she  had  been  stealthily  studying  her  com- 
panion's face,  and  thinking  how  terribly  vapid  and  dull  its  owner 
was.     He  started  and  turned  red  at  being  thus  attacked. 

"  At  that  particular  moment  I  was  wondering  whether  you  ever 
felt  lonely,"  he  said  simply. 

She  forgave  him  his  stupidity,  since  she  had  been  occupying 
his  brain. 

"  Sometimes,"  she  said,  putting  on  a  pensive  air.  "  But  why 
do  you  ask.    Do  you  ?  " 

"  Frightfully,  since  poor  dear  Harry  died.  I  don't  know  that  I 
can  go  on  living  by  myself  much  longer.  I  begin  to  want  a 
companion  very  badly  indeed. 

Lady  De  Fochsey  was  an  audacious  little  person,  and  had  the 
gift  of  saying  the  boldest  things  in  the  most  innocent  and  artless 
of  manners. 

"  If  that  is  so.  Lord  Littelbrane,  why  on  earth  do  you  not  get 
married  ?     Everybody  says  that  you  ought  to." 

•*  Do  they  ?  "  he  inquired,  flushing  Crimson. 

"  Yes,  everybody.  Is  there  no  one  you  like  well  enough  to 
make  your  wife  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said  slowly.     «  I— I— think— there— is." 

"  Ah  !  I  thought  so.    And  pray,  who  may  the  lucky  lady  be  ?  " 

Something   in  the  expression  of  his  countenance   made  her 
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heart  palpitate.  A  strange  thought  flashed  through  her  mind. 
A  thought  full  of  gratified  vanity,  but  without  one  particle  of 
sentiment  in  its  composition. 

He  turned  quite  pale,  opened  his  lips  as  if  to  say  something, 
when  alas !  alas  !  a  loud  tally-ho  came  ringing  through  the  air. 

In  another  moment  they  were  engulfed  by  a  galloping  crowd, 
and  borne  far  apart. 

"  Was  there  ever  anything  so  provoking  ?  "  said  Lady  De  Fochsey 
to  herself.  "  I  do  believe  he  meant  to  propose.  And  oh,  what 
fun  it  would  have  been,  and  what  a  feather  in  my  cap  !  " 

As  for  Lord  Littelbrane,  the  perspiration  had  gathered  in  great 
beads  upon  his  noble  brow.  He  wiped  it  hastily  away,  and  uttered 
a  sigh  which  seemed  torn  from  the  very  depths  of  his  being. 

**  By  jove  ! ''  he  muttered,  "  making  love  is  awful  work,  worse 
even  than  I  thought.  It  would  have  been  all  over  with  me  in 
another  minute.  I  was  going  ahead  so  deuced  fast."  Then  he 
shook  his  head,  and  murmured  disapprovingly :  "  Too  fast — too 
fast  by  a  great  deal.  It's  just  as  well  that  fox  went  away  when  he 
did.  Now  I  can  take  another  week  or  two  to  make  up  my  mind, 
and  think  the  matter  over." 

He  had  no  doubts  about  Lady  De  Fochsey.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  to  imagine  that  if  he  condescended  to  ask,  she  was  not 
prepared  to  accept  with  pleasure. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HE  won't  face  water. 

Although  it  was  now  nearly  three  o'clock,  and  sportsmen  had 
already  indulged  in  one  good  gallop,  it  had  by  no  means  abated 
their  keenness.  After  the  long  summer's  inactivity,  they  were  full 
of  ardour,  which  even  the  blindness  of  the  country  could  not  keep 
in  check. 

They  were  just  as  eager  to  pursue  this  second  fox  as  they 
had  been  the  first,  and  he  took  them  along  at  a  very  fair  pace  ; 
though  after  the  first  ten  minutes  were  over  he  showed  himself 
in  his  true  colours,  and  turned  out  a  faint-hearted,  twisty  brute. 
This  fact,  however,  did  not  in  the  least  detract  from  Bob's  pleasure. 
He  was  far  too  much  of  a  novice  at  the  game  to  care  whether 
hounds  ran  straight,  or  round  and  round  in  a  ring.  It  was  all  the 
same  to  him,  as  long  as  they  kept  moving  on,  and  he  could  get 
plenty  of  jumping.  The  jumping,  indeed,  constituted  his  chief 
delight.  He  thought  far  more  of  it  than  of  fox  and  hounds. 
They  were  quite  subordinate  considerations,  as  compared  with  the 
glorious  and  intoxicating  sensation  of  feeling  yoiirself  up  in  the 
air  and  never  knowing  in  exactly  what  fashion  you  would 
descend  to  the  earth.    There  was  an  element  of  danger  in  the 
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whole  bosiness  which  gave  it  a  special  charm.  One  moment  yonr 
heart  was  in  your  mouth ;  the  nezt^  words  failed  to  express  the 
sudden  elation  which  took  possession  of  every  faculty,  and  made  the 
pulses  thrill  with  ecstasy.  But  The  Swell  and  his  rider  were 
no  longer  so  exactly  of  the  same  mind  as  they  had  been  earlier 
in  the  day. 

That  fastidious  animal  began  to  consider  that  his  powers  had 
been  quite  sufficiently  exerted.  He  was  too  wise  and  old  a 
hunter  to  love  jumping  for  jumping's  sake.  He  looked  upon 
every  unnecessary  leap  as  an  indignity  to  his  understanding,  and 
grew  more  and  more  sulky  in  consequence. 

His  late  master  had  almost  invariably  ridden  him  first  horse, 
and  sent  him  home  early.  He  could  not  see  the  fun  of  being 
kept  out  so  long,  and  hankered  after  his  comforting  warm  mash 
and  good  old  oats.  His  buoyancy  and  spirits  departed.  It  was 
almost  with  a  feeling  of  resentment  that  he  turned  his  head  away 
from  home,  and  for  the  second  time  joined  in  the  chase.  His  ill- 
humour  soon  became  evident.  He  no  longer  fenced  as  faultlessly 
as  in  the  morning.  One  or  two  places  he  negotiated  quite 
slovenly,  crashing  right  in  amongst  the  thorns  and  binders  with 
his  hind-legs. 

So  badly  indeed  did  he  behave,  that  Bob,  as  he  sailed  down  at 
a  big  hedge,  newly  plashed  with  a  very  blind  ditch  on  the  near 
side,  into  which  all  the  lopped  ofi^  twigs  had  been  cast,  deemed  it 
advisable  to  rouse  him  up  a  little  bit.  The  Swell  resented  the 
process  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  He  missed  those 
subtle  touches  of  hand  and  heel  to  which  he  was  accustomed. 
His  mouth  was  fine  and  very  sensitive. 

Bob  gave  it  a  job,  and  the  horse  immediately  tossed  up  his 
head,  with  the  result  that  he  almost  put  both  fore-feet  into  the 
ditch,  and  only  succeeded  in  getting  over  with  a  desperate 
flounder,  which  landed  him  on  his  knees. 

Crack,  crack,  rang  an  awful  report  in  Bob's  ears  as  he  was  jerked 
violently  forwards,  and  then  nearly  as  violently  back,  whilst  The 
Swell  righted  himself,  grunting  with  terror  and  indignation. 
His  unhappy  rider  knew  what  had  happened  He  needed  not  to 
be  told.  The  disaster  which  he  feared,  with  almost  morbid  fear, 
had  taken  place  at  last.  He  glanced  hurriedly  at  his  nether 
limbs. 

Yes,  there  they  were !  Those  two  abominable  elastic  straps, 
dangling  down  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  length,  from  the  hem 
of  his  trousers.  One  of  them  had  even  a  little  square  bit  of 
cloth  still  sticking  to  it,  which  proved  that  the  wrench  must  have 
been  considerable.  An  unutterable  horror  seized  him.  A  kind 
of  sinking  shame.  And  yet  he  did  not  realize  the  full  extent 
of  his  misfortunes  until  he  had  galloped  half  way  across  a  fifty 
acre  field. 

Then  he  began  to  feel  odious  and  horrible  sensations  of  dis- 
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comfort.  They  seemed  to  come  creeping  slowly,  slowly  upward 
and  to  run  all  along  his  spine.  Warm  as  he  was,  a  shudder 
passed  through  his  frame.  He  tried  not  to  look  downwards, 
but  a  species  of  fascination  forced  him  to  do  so. 

Unhappy  young  man !  The  man  who  had  fancied  himself 
superior  to  clothes,  and  who  affected  to  despise  boots  and  breeches. 
What  did  he  see,  you  ask  ? 

He  saw  two  inches  of  white  leg— disgustingly  white,  that  made 
the  matter  so  much  worse — fully  exposed  to  public  vision ;  whilst 
his  stockings  had  wriggled  themselves  into  the  heels  of  his  boots, 
and  his  trousers  were  up  to  his  knees.  Pitiable  spectacle  !  With 
the  agony  of  desperation,  he  tried  to  pull  the  one  up  and  the 
other  down.  It  afforded  only  temporary  relief.  The  wretched 
things  would  not  stop  in  their  place.  And  all  this  time  hounds 
were  running  well,  even  if  not  at  a  furious  pace.  Had  there  been 
a  gate  close  by  he  would  have  hailed  it  with  joy,  and  hidden  his 
diminished  head  amongst  the  roadsters.  But  there  was  none. 
For  once  Stiffshire  failed  to  supply  the  desired  commodity.  He 
must  go  on  riding,  and  he  must  go  on  jumping,  whether  he  liked 
it  or  not. 

Overwhelmed  with  confusion,  all  of  a  sudden  he  heard  a  loud 
guffaw.  Turning  sharply  round  in  the  saddle,  he  perceived,  care- 
fully crawling  through  a  handy  gap,  no  less  a  person  than  his  old 
antagonist.  General  Prosieboy.  That  man  seemed  to  have  a 
knack  of  turning  up  on  every  occasion,  just  when  he  was  least 
wanted.  At  the  present  moment  he  was  evidently  gloating  over 
Bob's  discomfiture.  His  fat  old  sides  literally  shook  with 
laughter,  whilst  his  face  assumed  a  deeper  and  more  purple  hue 
than  its  wont.  Perhaps  Bob  was  unreasonable ;  but  the  sight  of 
that  old  gentleman  simply  maddened  him.  It  seemed  to  set  every 
nerve  quivering  and  throbbing,  and  added  a  thousand  times  to  his 
distress.  He  would  have  given  a  hundred  pounds  at  that  moment 
to  have  been  able  to  punch  General  Prosieboy's  head.  There 
was  a  murderous  instinct  within  him,  which,  if  not  quelled,  might 
lead  to  terrible  results. 

Clapping  spurs  into  The  Swell  he  fled  precipitately,  as  the  only 
way  of  escaping  from  his  tormentor. 

But  whither? 

He  did  not  think — he  did  not  care,  so  long  as  he  was  somewhere 
near  the  hounds,  and  away  frt>m  the  rest  of  the  field. 

For  five  whole  minutes  he  rode  like  a  madman ;  cramming  his 
horse  at  all  sorts  of  break-neck  places,  now  crashing  into  a  bull- 
finch, anon  scrambling  over  fences,  again  smashing  recklessly 
through  timber.  The  Swell  had  never  been  so  utterly  amazed 
and  disgusted  in  the  whole  course  of  his  career.  His  legs  were 
like  a  pincushion.  They  were  stuck  fall  of  thorns,  his  sides  were 
dark  with  crimson  gore,  and  a  long  red  scratch  disfigured  the  stifle 
of  his  near  hind  leg.     To  look  at  him,  he  might  have  been  a 
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miserable  lureling,  whose  rider  was  bent  on  having  his  two  guineas' 
"worttx  to  the  very  last  farthing. 

Presently  Bob  grew  calmer.    For  a  hasty  backward  glance  had 
shown  him  that  not  a  soul  was  following  in  his  footsteps.     All  he 
wanted  was  to  get  away  from  the  crowd,  and  to  escape  their  gibes 
and  jeers. 

But  before  long,  his  thoughts  took  a  different  turn.  He  began 
to  imagine  that  he  was  entirely  alone  with  hounds.  It  never 
struck  him  to  look  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  light  vanishing  stems  ahead.  Even  the  recollection  of 
those  two  white  legs  faded  from  his  mind,  erased  by  the  imaginary 
glories  of  his  position.  Neither  was  excitement  wanting.  For 
none  can  be  greater  than  that  of  riding  a  well-nigh  beaten  horse 
at  a  succession  of  big  fences,  and  counting  surely  on  a  fall  at  each 
one.  A  man's  courage  is  severely  tested  then — more  perhaps  than 
at  any  other  time. 

With  all  his  good  qualities,  The  Swell  was  not  a  bond  fide 
stayer. 

He  could  live  through  a  really  fast  run,  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing when  he  came  out  fresh  and  well,  but  although  it  might  take 
some  time  to  discover  the  fact,  he  was  a  cur  at  heart.  For  if  he 
once  got  ever  so  little  pumped,  he  never  came  again  that  day 
The  morning  gallop  had  stretched  his  girths  quite  as  much  as  he 
deemed  fit.  After  five  and  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  a  twenty- 
pound  screw  would  have  carried  a  man  almost  as  well  to  hounds 
for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

Besides  which  natural  idiosyncrasies,  he  had  not.  been  out 
hunting  this  season  and  was  a  little  short  of  condition,  like  most 
gentlemen's  horses  early  in  November.  Bob,  however,  was  not 
sufficiently  experienced  to  take  these  things  into  consideration. 
He  had  a  good  deal  to  learn  yet,  before  becoming  a  finished,  cross- 
country performer.  The  number  of  jumps  you  have  jumped,  does 
not  constitute  the  sole  glory  of  fox-hunting,  as  before  long  he  was 
destined  to  discover.  Wise  is  he,  who,  nursing  his  horse,  looks 
upon  leaping  simply  as  a -means  to  an  end. 

All  of  a  sudden,  straight  in  front  of  him.  Bob  saw  the  gleam  of 
water  peeping  coldly  out  from  amongst  a  fiinge  of  low,  stunted 
willows.  As  he  did  so,  Matthews'  words  recurred  to  him :  "  He 
hajB  but  one  fault,  sir.    He  won't  face  water." 

But  he — ^Bob— was  in  that  state  of  sur-excitation,  when  he 
flattered  himself  that  a  really  resolute  person  on  The  Swell's  back 
was  bound  to  make  all  the  difference.  Because  a  horse  refused  to 
look  at  a  brook  with  one  man,  he  might  be  persuaded  or  forced  to 
have  it  with  another.  Anyhow,  he  would  not  show  the  white 
feather,  even  although  he  believed  there  was  no  one  to  see  what 
he  was  about.  But  his  own  self-respect  shrank  from  the  idea  of 
'*  funking."  Physical  cowardice  inspired  him  with  a  supreme 
contempt.     As  for  the  hounds — well,  he  forgot  to  notice  whether 
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they  had  actually  crossed  the  brook  or  not.  He  tiumglU  they  were 
going  to,  and  that  was  enough.  He  never  observed  how  old  True- 
tongue  paused  on  the  very  brink,  and  then  feathered  along  the  side. 
Instead  of  closely  watching  her  movements,  he  caught  his  horse 
by  the  head,  and  drove  him  at  the  water,  just  as  hard  as  ever  he 
could. 

To  his  surprise,  he  found  on  approaching  the  brook,  that  it  was 
bigger  than  he  had  suspected.  Should  that  alter  his  determina- 
tion ?     Certaiuly  not. 

He  raised  his  whip  hand.  The  Swell  swerved  away  from  it ; 
and  then — oh,  horror !  he  felt  him  begin  to  collapse  under  him. 
He  dug  the  spurs  into  the  poor  beast's  sides  and  kept  him  as 
straight  as  he  could.  He  held  him  in  such  an  iron  grasp,  that 
he  thought  the  horse  was  bound  to  make  a  bid  for  it.     Not  he  ! 

In  the  very  last  stride.  The  Swell  stopped  dead  short,  stretched 
out  his  neck,  lowered  his  head  and  gazed  in  mute  obstinacy  at  the 
dark  depths  beneath  him.  He  knew  what  they  felt  like.  He  had 
tried  them  once,  long  ago  in  his  early  youth,  and  had  made  a 
mental  resolve  never,  by  any  chance»  to  renew  their  acquaintance. 
Some  might  like  cold  water.  He  did  not  approve  of  it.  The  dry 
system  appeared  to  him  to  possess  insuperable  advantages. 
And  Bob  ?  the  rash  youth  who  thought  his  will  was  stronger  than 
that  of  the  animal  he  bestrode,  and  who  did  not  know  that  a  horse, 
when  he  is  in  earnest,  can  defy  any  man  ever  bom  !  Well,  Bob 
simply  flew  over  his  head,  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow,  and 
descended  plump  into  the  midst  of  the  stream.  It  was  awfully 
deep !  He  went  right  down  to  the  bottom,  rolled  about  in  the 
soft  mud,  and  imbibed  more  water  than  he  had  ever  done  before 
or  hoped  to  do  again.  Grasping  and  spluttering,  he  rose  to  the 
surface,  making  frantic  endeavours  to  regain  his  footing.  Boars 
of  laughter  greeted  his  reappearance — real,  unfeigned,  hearty 
laughter. 

It  seemed  to  him,  in  that  never-to-be-forgotten  moment,  which 
crowned  all  his  previous  mishaps,  as  if  the  whole  of  the  Morbey 
Anstead  Field  were  congregated  on  the  banks  of  this  fatal  brook, 
and  were  unanimous  in  regarding  his  involuntary  immersion  as  a 
most  excellent  joke.  If  he  could  have  felt  any  sensations  of  heat, 
he  would  have  grown  hot  with  indignation.  Even  The  Swell 
turned  his  full  blue  eye  upon  him  with  an  air  of  amiable  triumph, 
which  seemed  to  say :  "  Ah !  you  would  have  done  much  better  to 
have  taken  my  advice." 

It  was  a  terrible  thing,  having  to  scramble  out  on  to  terra  firma 
before  all  those  laughing  faces.  Nobody  appeared  to  possess  the 
least  instinct  of  pity.  Even  Lady  De  Fochsey,  his  quondam  ally, 
was  smiling  broadly  and  was  evidently  greatly  amused. 

Poor  Bob  stood  and  shook  himself  like  a  Newfoui^dland  dog. 
The  water  poured  from  his  ears  and  saturated  clothes.  The  glory 
of  the  day  had  departed.     The  sky  had  clouded  over,  a  cold  wind 
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had  arisen  which  whistled  across  the  uplands.  He  felt  chilled  to 
the  bone.  And  then,  all  at  once,  a  gruff  voice  from  amongst  the 
crowd  said: 

"  I  say,  young  fellow,  how  are  the  legs  ?  They  look  whiter  than 
ever  after  getting  such  a  real  good  washing.  It  will  save  your 
soap,  anyway.** 

This  sally  was  received  with  much  tittering  and  applause. 

Bob  could  have  sworn  the  voice  belonged  to  General  Prosieboy, 
but  he  failed  to  perceive  that  gentleman's  whereabouts.  Perhaps 
it  was  lucky  for  his  grey  hairs.  It  is  the  last  straw  which  breaks 
the  camel's  back. 

Bob  had  endured  a  good  deal,  on  this  memorable  day,  from  the 
hands  of  the  Mutual  Adorationites  !  He  now  felt  as  if  he  could 
endure  no  more.  His  wet  clothes  clung  heavily  about  him,  and 
weighed  like  a  ton.  Without  saying  a  word,  he  clambered 
laboriously  up  into  the  saddle,  and  rode  straight  off  in  the 
direction  of  home.  Any  temporary  feeling  of  elation  had  been 
destroyed  by  his  cold  bath.  A  more  crestfallen,  dejected  and 
miserable  ~young  man,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find  in 
all  Her  lAajesty's  possessions.  Just  when  he  was  particularly 
anxious  to  make  a  favourable  dibut  in  the  hunting  field,  he 
had  contrived  to  tumble  off  and  provide  amusement  for  every  one 
present.  The  tears  almost  started  to  his  eyes.  He  felt  so  bitterly 
humiliated.  Swearing  was  not  a  habit  he  greatly  approved  of, 
but  oh !  how  he  swore  at  those  "  confounded "  straps,  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  he  looked  upon  as  the  chief  cause  of  his 
disasters. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  HUNTING. 

As  soon  as  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  first  road.  Bob  set  off  at 
a  swinging  trot.  His  teeth  were  chattering,  and  his  limbs  frozen. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  wind  increased,  till  it  seemed  to  blow 
through  his  clothes  as  if  they  were  paper,  and  chilled  the  very 
marrow  in  his  bones.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  perhaps 
excusable  that  he  displayed  but  little  regard  for  The  Swell's 
fore-legs,  and  went  pounding  along  at  a  tremendous  pace.  After 
he  had  gone  about  a  couple  of  miles,  he  saw  a  poor  old  labourer 
engaged  in  the  tedious  task  of  breaking  stones  by  the  road-side. 

Then  for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him,  that  for  aught  he 
knew,  he  might  be  going  wrong,  since  he  was  by  no  means  sure  of 
the  way.  Therefore,  checking  his  tired  horse,  he  asked :  "  Is  this 
right  for  Straightem  CJourt,  my  man  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir,  quite  right,  sir,"  came  the  reply.  "  Keep  straight 
on   till  you  pass  Killerton  village,  then  turn  sharp  to  the  right. 
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through  a  bridle-gate,  that  takes  you  across  the  fields  almost  in  to 
Straightem.     It'  uU  save  you  a  couple  of  miles,  if  not  more." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  find  the  bridle-gate  ?  "  inquired  Bob,  intent 
on  making  sure  of  his  directions. 

"  You  can't  possibly  mistake  it,  sir,  because  there's  a  sign-post 
within  five  yards." 

Moved  to  compassion  by  the  feeble  old  man's  shrunken  frame, 
hollow  cheeks  and  half-starved  appearance.  Bob  fumbled  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket  until  he  found  a  shilling. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  kindly.  "There — take  this.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  do  you  a  great  deal  more  good  than  it  will 
me." 

The  recipient's  blessings  followed  him  as  he  rode  away,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  he  reflected  gravely  on  the  miserable  condition  of  an 
honest  man  like  the  one  he  had  just  left,  when  age  and  infirmity 
combined  to  render  the  struggle  against  poverty  more  and  more 
diflScult.  What  could  life  mean  to  him  ?  Only  a  weary,  weary 
warring  against  cold  and  wind  and  rain;  against  hunger  and 
fatigue ;  without  amusement,  without  pleasure ;  without  comfort 
of  any  sort.  A  dreary  existence  at  best,  but  rendered  a  thousand 
times  more  so  by  failing  health,  and  the  pains  of  a  poor,  worn-out 
old  body.  The  body !  Ah !  what  a  drag  and  torment  it  was  to 
human  beings !  If  only  they  could  rise  above  it !  And  yet  even  a 
simple  toothache  could  dethrone  the  greatest  genius  from  its  seat. 
Brain,  psychic  force :  of  what  did  wiey  avaU,  when  Pain  could 
lay  them  in  the  dust  so  easily  and  ride  triumphant  over  them  ? 
Their  very  defeat  only  served  to  prove  the  weakness  and  mortality 
of  man. 

But  Bob's  meditations  were  cut  short  by  a  fresh  calamity.  The 
road  had  been  newly  mended  and  was  covered  with  stones. 
The  Swell  toed  them  with  the  carelessness  of  a  weary  animal. 
Suddenly  he  trod  on  a  loose  flint,  and  immediately  afterwards 
went  dead  lame.  So  lame  indeed  that  trotting  was  out  of  the 
question.     It  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  walk. 

Bob's  star  was  clearly  not  in  the  ascendant  to-day.  He  thought 
that  he  had  already  reached  the  limits  of  his  ill-luck.  He  found 
there  was  still  a  margin  which  had  not  entered  into  his  calcula- 
tions. The  Swell's  small  ears  now  bobbed  up  and  down  with 
torturing  irregularity.  They  made  him  feel  like  a  monster  of 
cruelty. 

Dismounting,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  poor  beast's  foot, 
but  could  perceive  nothing  to  account  for  his  sudden  lameness. 
In  truth,  it  would  have  taken  a  pretty  powerful  magnifying  glass 
to  have  detected  that  small,  sharp  piece  of  granite,  which  having 
penetrated  the  frog,  was  causing  such  exquisite  agony. 

Being  now  forced  to  travel  at  a  foot's  pace.  Bob  considered  it 
was  warmer  walking  than  riding,  besides  he  could  not  help  being 
sorry  for  the  unhappy  animal,  whose  appearance  had  undergone 
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such  a  total  transformation  since  he  sallied  forth  in  the  morning, 
champing  at  his  bit,  arching  his  glossy  neck  and  playfully 
whisking  his  tail.  There  was  not  a  symptom  of  light>-heartedness 
left  now. 

The  unfortunate  Swell  no  longer  merited  the  name.  Anything 
less  like  an  equine  dandy  could  not  have  been  imagined.  His 
sleek  bay  coat  was  hard  and  white  with  dry  perspiration,  his  sides 
were  disfigured  by  spur  marks,  his  legs  incrusted  with  mud; 
whilst  his  eye  wore  a  dull,  glazy  look,  which  told  of  physical 
discomfort.  If  to  him  had  been  given  the  gift  of  speech,  he  would 
probably  have  said:  "My  master  may  be  *  plucky,'  but  never  let 
me  see  him  again — never  let  me  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
him.    He  has  ridden  my  tail  off." 

Bob  trudged  sturdily  on,  till  at  length  he  reached  Killerton 
Tillage,  and  the  bridle-gate  beyond.  Then,  when  once  more  a 
vista  of  green  fields  refreshed  his  eyes,  he  remounted,  thinking 
that  the  probabilities  were  The  Swell  would  go  less  tender  on 
the  soft,  springy  grass. 

In  this  supposition  he  was  correct,  nevertheless  it  was  a  weary 
ride  home,  cold  and  slow  and  miserable.  The  sort  of  ride  which 
effectually  obliterates  any  pleasant  impressions  left  by  the  day's 
sport,  and  which  makes  a  man  begin  to  ask  himself  whether  foz- 
hnnting  repays  the  many  disappointments  and  discomforts  that 
must  necessanly  come  in  its  train. 

It  was  a  bad  thing  for  Bob,  on  his  very  first  acquaintance  with 
the  noble  pastime,  to  have  arrived  at  such  a  stage,  but,  as  before 
stated,  physical  misery  soon  makes  a  different  creature  of  man, 
and  quickly  subdues  him. 

Our  hero  followed  the  track  as  well  as  he  could,  and  his  spirits 
slightly  revived.  But  after  a  time,  the  path  disappeared, 
swallowed  up  in  a  sea  of  grass,  and  then  he  had  to  trust  entirely 
to  his  bunap  of  locality — a  bump  which  he  did  not  possess  in  as 
large  a  degree  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Besides,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  thread  one's  way 
through  a  series  of  narrow  gates,  in  an  entirely  new  country. 
These  huge  uninhabited  pastures,  for  which  Stiffshire  is  celebrated 
all  over  the  hunting  world,  and  which  constitute  its  glory  and  its 
renown,  are  desolate  in  the  extreme.  You  may  go  for  miles  and 
miles  without  meeting  anything  but  herds  of  grazing  cattle, 
woolly  sheep,  and  an  occasional  rough  young  colt.  The  cloud- 
shadows  race  across  these  vast  stretches  of  undulating  verdure, 
and  the  wind  sweeps  over  them  at  its  icy  will.  There  are  scarcely 
any  trees  to  break  its  fury.  Only  a  few  isolated  specimens  in  the 
hedgerows,  which  rear  their  gaunt,  stunted  arms  to  the  dull  sky, 
as  if  imploring  that  their  lives  may  be  granted  them.  Here  and 
there  a  great  black  bullfinch,  situated  on  the  summit  of  some 
rising  hill,  lies  like  a  long  dark  wall  against  the  grey  horizon.  A 
magpie  flits  across  the  path.    Intersected  lines  of  fences  break 
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up  the  green,  rendering  it  yet  more  vivid — and  this  is  Stiffshire. 
Lonely,  silent,  sullen,  undecked  by  the  beauties  of  Nature,  yet 
withal  not  destitute  of  a  certain  grandeur,  bom  of  her  vastness 
and  her  desolation.  A  solitary  country,  that  after  a  time  possesses 
a  kind  of  weird  charm  for  the  solitary  soul  that  walks  the  earth 
alone.  Bob  looked  about  him.  Far  as  eye  could  reach,  not  a 
human  habitation  was  within  vision.  He  began  to  experience 
fresh  misgivings  as  to  the  route.  Sometimes  the  fields  were 
so  large  that  they  had  two  or  three  gates,  and  then  he  was 
just  obliged  to  guess  at  the  most  likely  one.  But  he  might  have 
gone  wrong  a  dozen  times  over,  and  as  the  afternoon  advanced, 
would  have  been  many  degrees  easier  in  his  mind,  could  he 
but  have  reached  a  road.  Many  and  many  a  time  did  he  regret 
having  left  one.  He  would  not  have  grudged  the  greater  dis- 
tance, for  the  sense  of  extra  security  conferred.  Already  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  hours  on  his  way. 

All  of  a  sudden,  just  when  he  was  settling  down  into  a  state  of 
melancholy  resignation,  he  perceived  a  brand  new  gate,  painted 
white,  about  fifty  yards  ahead.  And  through  the  bars  of  this 
gate,  he  saw  the  moist  road  glimmering,  as  the  young  crescent 
moon,  high  up  aloft,  reflected  her  pallid  fece  in  a  little  pool  of 
water.  Joyfiilly  he  hastened  his  steps,  whilst  even  The  Swell 
pricked  his  ears,  and  seemed  to  know  he  was  nearing  home. 

Bob  stretched  out  his  arm,  and  tried  to  lift  up  the  latch  with 
the  crook  of  his  hunting  crop.  It  was  secured  by  some  new- 
fangled process  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  yielded  not  an 
inch.  He  made  another  essay  with  the  same  result,  another  and 
yet  another.  Then  The  Swell  grew  impatient,  and  pushed 
hfeavily  against  the  barrier  with  his  strong  chest.  Finding  it  still 
closed,  he  lurched  away  from  it  in  disgust,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  It  is  for  you  to  open  this,  not  me.  I've  done  my  best,  now  you 
do  yours." 

Bob  did  all  he  could  to  coax  him  up  to  the  gate  again.  He 
tried  patting,  he  tried  speaking,  he  tried  spurring.  But  the  horse 
refused  with  all  the  obstinacy  of  which  brute  nature  is  capable. 
In  little,  as  in  big  things.  The  Swell  would  try  once,  but  never 
more  often.  He  was  like  some  men  and  many  women — easily 
disheartened  by  failure,  and  let  failure  conquer  him,  instead  of 
he  conquering  failure. 

This  delay  proved  most  vexatious.  For  when  you  have  been 
immersed  in  a  brook,  on  a  cold  November  afternoon,  every  minute 
appears  of  consequence.  Your  whole  soul  hankers  after  warmth, 
and  a  dry  change  of  clothes.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  however, 
but  to  get  off.  Bob  did  so,  and  throwing  the  reins  over  his  bridle 
arm,  proceeded  to  ascertain  why  this  particular  gate  was  unlike 
all  other  gates,  and  refused  to  allow  itself  to  be  opened. 

But  heaving,  pushing,  lifting — all  proved  useless.    At  the  end 
of  five  minutes  he  was  in  despair.    Finally  he  put  his  shoulder  to 
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the  refractory  bars^  and  tried  to  break  them  down  by  main  force. 

He  was  a  strong,  athletic  young  fellow,  six  feet  in  height,  and 

broad  of  chest,  with  muscles  developed  by  the  healthy  open-air 

life  lie   had  led.    But  he  was  just  as  powerless  against  those 

strong  wldte  timbers  as  a  child  of  six.     He  could  not  even  bend 

them,  although  he  put  forth  all  his  strength,  and  his  face  turned 

scarlet  with  exertion. 

A  heavy  sigh  escaped  from  him.  It  acknowledged  his  defeat. 
Totally  disconcerted,  he  told  himself  that  he  must  retrace  his 
footsteps  and  seek  some  fresh  means  of  entering  the  road.  He 
glanced  at  the  fence  which  ran  on  either  side  of  the  gate.  But 
it  was  perfectly  unjumpable,  and  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  he 
doubted  very  much  whether  The  Swell,  in  his  present  state, 
could  have  made  an  effort.  He  was  at  his  wits'  end. 
And  then,  all  at  once,  hope  surged  up  into  his  heart. 
He  heard  a  noise,  the  clatter  of  hoofs  approaching  on  the  hard 
macadam.  Thank  goodness  !  help  was  at  hand.  The  people  of 
the  country  would  surely  understand  how  these  mysterious  gates 
opened.  And  even  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  with  the  aid  of 
another  good,  strong  man,  he  felt  confident  that  he  could  break 
the  wretched  thing  down.  It  would  be  easy  to  pay  for  the 
damages  afterwards,  but  home,  sweet  home,  was  the  chief  con- 
sideration just  at  present. 

Bob's  disappointment  was  therefore  extreme,  when  a  sharp  turn 
in  the  road  revealed  a  young  lady,  riding  a  smart  dun  cob,  about 
fourteen  hands  high. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  she  seemed  immediately  to  guess  the  cause 
of  his  distress.  She  blushed  a  little,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
then  pulled  the  dun  up  to  a  stand. 

**  I  see  you  are  in  diflSculties,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  whose  frank, 
straightforward  tones  impressed  him  favourably.  "  Will  you  allow 
me  to  help  you  ?  " 

In  his  amazement  at  this  slim,  slip  of  a  girl  imagining  that  she 
could  open  a  gate  which  had  defied  all  his  own  energies.  Bob  did 
a  very  rude  thing. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  simply  stood  still,  and  stared  at  the 
feir  Samaritan  who  thus  kindly  volunteered  to  assist  him. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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AN  evening  private  view  of  Montioelli's  pictures  was  held  by 
Messrs.  Dowdeswell  at  their  fine  new  galleries  in  Bond 
Street.  This  function  was  even  a  greater  success  than  that  at 
Suffolk  Street  last  month.  The  galleries  were  very  tastefully 
draped  with  bronze-coloured  cloth,  and  the  lights  were  so  skilfully 
softened  by  means  of  coloured  shades  and  a  tent-like  canopy  sus- 
pended beneath  the  ceiling  in  the  large  room,  that  the  guests 
looked  their  best,  and,  seeing  that  pleasant  fact  reflected  in  the 
fisu^es  of  others,  were  consequently  in  the  precise  mood  to  please 
and  be  pleased.  .There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
French  artist's  pictures — though  of  Italian  patronymic,  he  was 
bom  at  Marseilles,  and  brought  up  in  France — but  no  one  per- 
mitted either  advocacy  or  unbelief  to  lead  them  into  any  heat  of 
discussion.  Among  the  best  known  of  the  people  present  was 
Lady  Colin  Campbell,  who  looked  magnificently  handsome  in  a 
well-made  dress  of  peach-coloured  silk.  This  lady  is  evidently  of 
Tennyson's  opinion,  expressed  in  "  Enid  " : 

*'|Let  never  maiden  think,  however  fair, 
She  is  not  fairer  in  new  clothes  than  old." 

Her  dresses  are  always  not  only  in  the  newest  style,  but  excellently 
adapted  to  the  occasions  when  they  are  worn.  Every  one  seemed 
to  have  donned  the  most  becoming  gown  in  their  wardrobe  for 
this  private  view  with  a  sort  of  prescience  that  the  picture-decked 
walls  would  form  a  good  background,  and  that  excursions  to  the 
tea  room  would  afford  opportunities  for  the  display  of  prettily 
draped  skirts.  The  Oriental  Association  served  tea,  coffee  and 
other  light  refreshments  in  their  own  inimitable  style  upstairs 
among  the  beautiful  engravings  and  etchings,  and  their  daintily- 
laid  and  otherwise  attractive  buffet  was  tended  by  a  group  of 
pretty  girls  in  scarlet  dresses,  which,  had  they  only  been  supple- 
mented by  scarlet  caps  and  aprons  to  match,  would  have  made  an 
enchanting  bit  of  colour  among  the  endless  harmonies  in  black 
and  white  that  hung  on  the  walls.  The  delicious  tea  th^y  dis- 
pensed appeared  to  have  the  same  effect  on  repartee  and  other 
forms  of  flow  of  soul  as  is  generally  attributed  to  champagne  and 
kindred  wines,  for  some  of  the  most  brilliant  conversation  of  the 
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evening  was   heard  in  their  vicinity.     Here  Mr.  Whistler  almost 
gyrated  in  restless  vivacity,  knowing  everybody,  and  known  of  all ; 
biB  cordial  liaiidH3la8p  and  hearty  greeting  endangered  more  than 
oue  lovely  gown  by  threatening  to  cause  its  wearer  to  spill  her 
tea.    An    artistic   black  and  white   dress   was   pronounced  one 
of  tVie  snccesses  of  the  evening.     Mrs.  Oscar  Wilde  looked  really 
beaatifuL  in  a  charming  bit  of  millinery  evoked  from  several  yards 
of  ailk  printed  in  green  upon  gold,  and  faced  with  green  here  and 
tbere.    The  authoress  of  "Tit  for  Tat"  looked  even  more  pic- 
turesque than  usual,  with  her  pretty  grey  hair  entwined  with  links 
of  glittering  steel.     Miss  Fortescue's  delicately  charming  face 
emerged  with  excellent  effect  from  a   soft  treble  melody  of 
primrose  silk  set  to  a  slender  bass  of  brown  velvet.      Two  pretty 
sisters  in  flowered  brocades  attracted  quite  as  many  glances  as  the 
pictures.    There  was  some  good  music — not  too  much ;  and  Miss 
Alma  Murray  recited  "  The  Vanished  City  "  with  all  her  usual 
dramatic  perception  and  exquisite  clear  purity  of  enunciation. 

Why  are  not  the  School  Board  children  taught  elocution  instead 
of  some  of  the  useless  and  even  injurious  kinds  of  learning  forced 
npon  them  ?  Very  few  persons  speak  clearly  and  distinctly  even 
among  the  educated  classes,  while  those  in  lower  grades  hardly 
ever  do  so.  Much  irritation  and  annoyance  is  experienced  owing 
to  this  cause,  and  probably  ratepayers  would  grudge  their  money 
less  if  it  were  applied  in  teaching  the  pupils  how  to  use  their 
mother-tongue. 

Some  London  hostesses  are  beginning  to  follow  the  Parisian 
fashion,  and  receive  their  friends  in  the  evening.  This  is,  for 
many  reasons,  a  pleasant  innovation.  Afternoon  calls  are 
responsible  for  quite  half  the  colds,  chills  and  coughs  that  afflict 
the  mothers  and  daughters  who  make  them.  The  warm  frurs  are 
not  wholly  thrown  aside,  as  they  ought  to  be  and  as  the  hostess 
generally  suggests  that  they  should  be,  with  the  consequence 
Uiat  the  wearers  of  them  become  over-heated,  and  when  they 
leave,  contract  a  perceptible  chill  when  they  get  outside  in  the 
cold  air.  At  evening  receptions  the  warm  coverings  are  all  doffed, 
and  dinner-gowns,  tea-gowns  and  girlish  evening  dresses  are 
revealed  in  sSl  their  daintiness.  Another  advantage  appertaining 
to  evening  calls  is  that  the  masculine  element  is  not  in  the 
minority,  as  it  so  painfully  is  in  the  afternoon,  when  men  are 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  an  hour  or  two  from  their  business  or  other 
avocations.  Without  any  intention  of  flattering  the  already  quite 
sufficiently  perceptible  amour  propre  of  our  male  relatives  and 
friends,  I  may  admit  that  it  is  generally  agreed  among  women 
that  things  are  considerably  pleasanter  when  men  are  present  in 
any  adequate  proportion  to  the  number  of  women.  This  can  be 
better  compassed  in  the  evening  than  earlier  in  the  day,  though 
there  are  wives  who  complain  that  their  hu^band^J  can  never  be 
tempted  out  of  comfortable  post-prandial  siestas  by  the  fireside  in 
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&vourite  and  too  loxorioas  arm-chairs,  either  to  call  on  friends 
or  to  go  to  the  play. 

"Partners,"  at  the  Haymarket,  is  one  of  the  plays  to  see  just 
now.  It  goes  much  better  than  it  did  on  the  first  night,  and 
being  full  of  human  interest,  it  is  sure  to  draw.  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree's  impersonation  of  Borgfeldt  has  crowned  his  many  creations 
with  one  which  surpasses  all  results  of  previous  eflfort.  No  lover 
of  the  drama  should  fail  to  see  him  in  this  part.  Mr.  Tree  will 
make,  nay,  is  making  himself  an  enduring  name,  and  some  day, 
when  he  is  not  too  young  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  great  actor, 
those  who  have  missed  seeing  him  in  one  of  the  parts  by  which 
he  has  so  swiftly  run. up  the  ladder  of  fame,  will  regret  a  lost 
opportunity. 

Happy  children  now  fill  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  to  see 
the  pantomimes,  and  throng  to  Hengler's  Circus  to  see  "Bed 
Eiding  Hood,"  beloved  of  our  childhood.  Animals  always  delight 
children,  and  here  there  are  horses  and  ponies  which  possess 
every  quality  of  attractiveness  that  can  pertain  to  the  equine 
race.  It  is  a  pleasant  experience  to  take  a  child  there  and 
glance  round  the  circle  at  the  happy  little  faces,  and  hear  the 
merry  laughter  of  these  small  patrons  of  what  may  be  called  the 
equestrian  drama. 

Good  news  comes  from  Paris  this  month.  The  men-milliners 
of  that  city  have  at  last  resolved  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity 
and  yield  to  the  persistence  of  Englishwomen  in  opposing  the 
hideous  toumure^  otherwise,  dress-improver.  In  trained  dresses 
it  is  to  be  absolutely  dispensed  with,  though  it  is  to  be  maintained 
in  a  modified  form  for  walking  costumes.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  inserted,  proving,  a«  it  does,  that 
common  sense  will  influence  even  fashion  itself,  if  only  exercised 
with  force  and  discretion. 

Cloth  dresses  and  bonnets  are  the  only  particular  specialty  of 
this  season's  dresses ;  nor  need  we  hope  for  much  news  on  this 
engrossing  "subject  for  some  weeks  to  come. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

WITHOUT  THE  WOLF. 

"  TIATHER/'  said  Lola,  "  there  are  ever  so  many  people  in  the 

J      village  ill  with  fever.     Isn't  it  sad  ?  " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greswold,  of  Enderby  Manor,  had  been  submit- 
ting to  a  fortnight's  dissipation  in  London,  and  this  was  their  first 
Sunday  at  home  after  that  interval.  They  had  returned  late  on 
the  previous  night,  and  house  and  gardens  had  all  the  sweetness 
and  freshness  of  a  scene  to  which  one  is  restored  after  absence. 
They  had  spent  the  summer  morning  in  the  little  village  church 
with  their  daughter ;  and  now  they  were  enjoying  the  leisure  in- 
terval between  church  and  luncheon. 

George  Greswold  sat  in  a  lounging  chair  under  a  cedar  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  dining-room  windows,  and  Lola  was  hanging 
about  him  as  he  had  read  the  Athenceurriy  caressing  him  with 
little  touches  of  light  hands  upon  his  hair  or  his  coat  collar, 
adoring  him  with  all  her  might  after  the  agony  of  severance. 

She  was  his  only  child,  and  the  love  between  them  was  passing 
the  love  of  the  father  and  daughter  of  every-day  life.  It  was  an 
almost  romantic  attachment. 

Like  most  only  daughters  Lola  was  precocious,  in  advance  of  her 
years,  in  thoughtfulness  and  emotion,  though  perhaps  a  little  be- 
hind the  average  girl  of  twelve  in  the  severities  of  feminine  educa- 
tion. She  had  been  her  mother's  chief  companion  from  babyhood, 
tlie  confidante  of  all  that  mother's  thoughts  and  fancies,  which 
were  innocent  as  those  of  childhood  itself^  She  had  read  much 
moire  than  most  girls  of  her  age,  and  had  been  made  familiar  with 
poets  whose  names  are  only  Imown  to  the  school  girl  in  a  history 
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of  literature.  She  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  best  books  in 
European  literature ;  but  most  of  all  she  knew  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  her  father  and  mother,  their  loves  and  likings,  their  joys 
and  sorrows.  She  had  never  been  shut  out  from  their  confidence ; 
she  had  never  been  told  to  go  and  play  when  they  wanted  to  talk 
to  each  other.  She  had  sat  with  them,  and  walked,  and  ridden 
and  driven  with  them  ever  since  she  was  old  enough  to  dispense 
with  her  nurse's  arms*  She  had  lived  her  young  Ufe  with  them, 
and  had  been  a  part  of  their  lives. 

George  Greswold  looked  up  from  his  A(he7UBV,m  in  quick 
alarm. 

"  Fever ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  fever  at  Enderby  I  *' 

*^  Strange,  isn't  it,  father  ?  Everybody  is  wondering  about  it 
Enderby  has  always  been  such  a  healthy  village,  and  you  have 
taken  such  pains  to  make  it  so." 

'^  Yes,  love,  I  have  done  my  best.  I  am  a  landlord  for  pleasure 
and  not  for  gain,  as  you  and  mother  know." 

^^  And  what  seems  strangest  and  worst  of  all,"  continued  Lola, 
**  is  that  this  dreadful  fever  has  broken  out  among  the  people  you 
and  mother  and  I  are  fondest  of-~our  old  friends  and  pensioners — 
and  the  children  we  know  most  about.  It  seems  so  hard  that  those 
you  and  mother  have  helped  the  most  should  be  the  first  to  be  ill 
in  all  the  village." 

**Ye8,  love,  that  seems  very  hard  for  my  tender-hearted 
darling." 

Her  father  looked  up  at  her  fondly  as  she  stood  behind  his  chair, 
her  white  arm  leaning  upon  his  shoulder.  The  summer  was  in  its 
zenith ;  it  was  strawberry  time,  rose  time,  haymaking  time,  the 
season  of  nightingales,  and  meadow-sweet,  and  tall  Mary  lilies,  and 
all  those  lovely  things  that  cluster  in  the  very  core  of  summer's 
great  warm  heart.  Lola  was  all  in  white,  a  loose  muslin  frock, 
straight  from  shoulder  to  instep.  Her  thick  gold  hair  fell  straight 
as  her  frock,  below  her  ungirdled  waist,  and  in  her  white  and  gold 
she  had  the  look  of  an  angel  in  an  early  Italian  picture.  Her  eyes 
were  as  blue  as  that  cloudless  sky  of  midsummer  which  took  a 
deeper  azure  behind  the  black-green  branches  of  the  cedar. 

^^  My  pet,  I  take  it  this  fever  is  some  slight  summer  malady. 
Cottagers  are  such  ravens.  They  always  make  the  worst  of  an 
illness." 

"  Oh,  but  they  really  have  been  very  bad.  Mary  Martin  has 
had  the  fever,  but  she  is  getting  better.  And  there's  Johnny 
Giles,  you  know  what  a  strong  boy  he  is.  He's  very  bad,  poor 
little  chap ;  so  delirous,  and  I  do  feel  so  sorry  for  his  poor  mother. 
And  young  Mrs.  Peter  has  it,  and  two  of  her  children. 

"  It  must  be  contagious,"  cried  Greswold,  seizing  his  daughter's 
round  white  arm  with  an  agitated  movement.  "  You  have  nob 
been  to  see  any  of  them,  have  you,  Lola  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  at 
her  with  unspeakable  anxiety. 
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"  No,  Mrs.  Bell  wouldn't  let  me  go  to  see  any  of  them ;  but  of 
couxse  I  have  taken  them  things  every  day,  wine,  and  beef-tea, 
and  ielly,  and  everything  we  could  think  of,  and  they  have  had 
as  much  milk  as  they  liked.** 

"You  should  not  have  gone  yourself  with  the  things,  darling. 
You  should  have  sent  them.** 

"  That  would  seem  so  unkind,  as  if  one  hardly  cared ;  and  Puck 
with  nothing  to  do  all  the  time  but  to  draw  me  about.  It  was  no 
trouble  to  go  myself.  I  did  not  even  go  inside  the  cottages. 
Bell  said  I  mustn't." 

^^  Bell  was  right.  Well,  I  suppose  there  is  no  harm  done  if  you 
didn't  go  into  any  of  the  cottages ;  and  it  was  very  sweet  of  you 
to  take  the  things  yourself,  like  Bed-ridinghood,  only  without 
the  wolf.    There  goes  the  gong.     I  hope  you  are  hungry." 

"  Not  very.  The  weather  is  too  warm  for  eating  anything  but 
strawberries.'* 

He  looked  at  her  anxiously  again,  ready  to  take  alarm  at  a 
word. 

"  Yes,  it  is  too  warm  in  this  south-western  country,"  he  said 
nervously.    **  We'll  go  to  Scotland  next  week." 
"So  soon?" 

**  Why  not  a  little  sooner  than  usual,  for  once  in  a  way  ?  " 
"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  go  away  while  the  people  are  ill,"  she  said 
gravely. 

George  Greswold  forgot  that  the  gong  had  sounded.    He  sat, 

leaning  forward,  in  a  despondent  attitude.     The  very  mention  of 

sickness  in  the  land  had  unhinged  him.    This  child  was  so  dear 

^         to  him,  his  one  ewe  lamb.    He  had  done  all  that  forethought, 

^         sense,  and  science  could  do  to  make  the  village  which  lay  at  his 

doors  the  very  shrine  of  health  and  purity.    Famous  sanitarians 

had  been  entertained  at  the  Manor,  and  had  held  counsel  with 

*     Mr.  Greswold  upon  the  progress  of  sanitation,   and  its^  latest 

developments.    They  had  wondered  with  him  over  the  blindness 

and  ignorance  of  our  forefathers.    They  had  instructed  him  how 

to  drain  his  house,  and  how  to  ventilate  and  purify  his  cottages. 

They  had  assured  him  that,  so  far  as  humanity  can  ever  hope  to 

attain,  perfection  had  been  achieved  in  Enderby  village  and 

Enderby  Manor  House. 

And  now  his  idolized  daughter  hung  over  his  chair  and  told 
him  that  there  was  fever  raging  in  the  land,  his  land ;  the  land 
which  he  loved  as  if  it  were  a  living  thing,  and  on  which  he  had 
lavished  care  and  money  ever  since  ne  had  owned  it.  Other  men 
might  consider  theiif  ancestral  estates  as  something  to  be  lived 
upon ;  George  Greswold  thought  of  his  forefathers'  house  and 
lands  as  something  to  be  lived  for.  His  cottages  were  model 
cottages,  and  he  was  known  far  and  wide  as  a  model  landlord. 

"  George,  are  you  quite  forgetting  luncheon  ?  "  asked  a  voice 
from  one  of  the  open  windows,  and  he    looked  up  to  see  a 
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beautiful  face  looking  out  at  him^  framed  in  hair  of  Lola's 
colour. 

**  My  dear  Mildred,  come  here  for  a  moment,"  he  said,  and  his 
wife  went  to  him,  smiling  still,  but  with  a  shade  of  uneasiness  in 
her  face. 

"  Go  in,  pet,  we'll  follow  you  directly,"  he  said  to  his  daughter, 
and  then  he  rose  slowly,  with  an  air  of  being  almost  broken  down 
by  a  great  trouble,  and  put  his  arm  through  his  wife's  arm  and 
led  her  along  the  velvet  turf  beyond  the  cedar. 

**  Mildred,  have  yon  heard  of  this  fever  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Louisa  told  me  this  morning  when  she  was  doing  my 
hair.  It  seems  to  be  rather  bad ;  but  there  cannot  be  any  danger, 
surely,  after  all  you  have  done  to  make  the  cottages  perfect  in 
every  way  ?  " 

"  One  cannot  tell.  There  may  be  a  germ  of  evil  brought 
from  somewhere  else.  I  am  sorry  Lola  has  been  among  the 
people." 

"  Oh,  but  she  has  not  been  inside  any  of  the  cottages.  Bell 
took  care  to  prevent  that." 

"Bell  was  wise,  but  she  might  have  done  better  still.  She 
should  have  telegraphed  to  us.  Lola  must  not  go  about  any 
more.  You  will  see  to  that,  won't  you,  dearest  ?  Before  the  end 
of  the  week  I  will  take  you  both  to  Scotland." 

"Do  you  really  suppose  there  can  be  danger?"  she  asked, 
growing  very  pale. 

"No,  no,  I  don't  apprehend  danger.  Only  it  is  better  to  be 
over  cautious  than  over  bold.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  of  our 
treasure." 

"  No,  no,  indeed,"  answered  the  mother,  with  a  piteous  look. 

"  Mother,"  called  Lola  from  the  window,  "  are  you  ever  coming  ? 
Pomfret  will  be  late  for  church." 

Pomfret  was  the  butler,  whose  convenience  had  to  be  studied  a 
little  upon  Sundays.  The  servants  dined  while  the  family  were  at 
luncheon,  and  almost  all  the  establishment  went  to  afternoon 
service,  leaving  a  footman  and  an  under-housemaid  in  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  great,  grave  old  manor  house,  where  the  silence  had  a 
solemnity  as  in  some  monastic  chapel.  Lola  was  anxious  that 
luncheon  should  begin,  and  Pomfret  be  dismissed  to  eat  his 
dinner. 

This  child  of  twelve  had  more  than  a  woman's  forethought.  She 
spent  her  life  in  thinking  about  other  people ;  but  of  all  those 
whom  she  loved,  and  for  whom  she  cared,  her  father  was  first  and 
chief.     For  him  her  love  was  akin  to  worship. 

She  watched  his  face  anxiously  now,  as  she  took  her  seat  at  his 
right  hand,  and  was  silent  until  Pomfret  had  served  the  soup  and 
retired,  leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  luncheon  on  the  table,  and  the 
wine  on  a  dumb-waiter  by  his  master's  side. 

There  was  always  a  cold  luncheon  on  Sundays,  and  the  evening 
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meal  was  also  cold,  a  compromise  between  dinner  and  supper, 
served  at  nine  o'clock,  by  which  time  the  servants  had  gratified 
their  various  tastes  for  church  or  chapel,  and  had  enjoyed  an 
evening  walk.  There  was  no  parsonage  in  England  where  the  day 
of  rest  was  held  in  more  reverence  than  it  was  at  Enderby  Manor 
House. 

Mr.  Gxeswold  was  no  bigot,  his  religion  in  no  wise  savoured  of 
the  over-good  school ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  convic- 
tions; and  he  had  been  brought  up  to  honour  Sunday  as  a  day  set 
apart. 

The  Sunday  parties  and  Sunday  amusements  of  fashionable 
London  were  an  abomination  to  him,  though  he  was  far  too  liberal- 
minded  to  wish  to  shut  museums  and  picture  galleries  against  the 
people. 

**  Father,"  said  Lola,  when  they  were  alone,  "  I'm  a&aid  you  had 
your  bad  dream  last  night." 

Oreswold  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"  No,  love,  my  dreams  were  colourless,  and  have  left  not  even  a 
remembrance." 

"  And  yet  you  look  sorrowful,  just  as  you  always  look  after  your 
bad  dream." 

^'Your  £Bkther  is  anxious  about  the  cottagers  who  are  ill, 
dearest,"  said  Mrs.  Greswold.     "  That  is  all." 

"  But  you  must  not  be  unhappy  about  them,  father,  dear.  You 
don't  think  that  any  of  them  will  die,  do  you  ?  "  asked  Lola, 
drawing  very  near  him,  and  looking  up  at  him  with  awe-stricken 
eyes. 

**  Indeed;  my  love,  I  hope  not.  They  shall  not  die,  if  care  can 
save  them.  I  will  walk  round  the  village  with  Porter  this  after- 
noon and  find  out  all  about  the  trouble.  If  there  is  anything  that 
he  cannot  understand,  we'll  have  Pond  over  from  Southampton,  or 
a  physician  irom  London  if  necessary.  My  people  shall  not  be 
neglected." 

"  May  I  go  with  you  this  afternoon,  father  ?  " 

^^  No,  dearest,  neither  you  nor  mother  must  leave  the  grounds 
till  we  go  away.  I  will  have  no  needless  risks  run  by  my  dear 
ones." 

Neither  mother  nor  daughter  disputed  his  will  upon  this  point. 
He  was  the  sole  arbiter  of  their  lives.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  they 
lived  only  to  please  him.  Both  would  have  liked  to  go  with  him ; 
both  thought  him  over  cautious ;  yet  neither  attempted  to  argue 
the  point.  Happy  household  in  which  there  are  no  arguments 
upon  domestic  trifles,  no  bickerings  about  the  infinitesimals  of  life. 

Enderby  Manor  was  one  of  those  ideal  homes  which  adorn  the 
face  of  England,  and  sustain  its  reputation  as  the  native  soil  of 
domestic  virtues,  the  country  in  which  good  wives  and  good 
mothers  are  indigenous. 

There  are  many  such  ideal  homes  in  the  land,  as  to  outward 
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aspect,  seen  from  the  high  road,  across  park  or  pasture,  shrubbery 
or  flower  garden;  but  only  a  few  of  these  sustsan  the  idea  upon 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  interior. 

Here,  within  as  well  as  without,  the  atmosphere  was  peace. 
Those  velvet  lawns  and  brilliant  flower  beds  were  not  more  perfect 
than  the  love  between  husband  and  wife,  child  and  parents.  No 
cloud  had  ever  shadowed  that  serene  heaven  of  domestic  peace. 
George  Greswold  had  married  at  thirty  a  girl  of  eighteen  who 
adored  him ;  and  those  two  had  lived  for  each  other  and  for  their 
only  child  ever  since.  All  outside  the  narrow  circle  of  family  love 
counted  only  as  the  margin  or  the  framework  of  life.  All  the 
deepest  and  sweetest  elements  of  life  were  within  the  veil. 
Mildred  Greswold  could  not  conceive  a  fashionable  woman's  exist- 
ence, a  life  given  up  to  frivolous  occupations  and  futile  excite- 
ments, a  life  of  empty  pleasure  faintly  flavoured  with  art,  literature, 
science,  philanthropy,  and  politics,  and  fancying  itself  eminently 
useful  and  eminently  progressive.  She  had  seen  such  a  career  in 
her  childhood,  and  had  wondered  that  any  reasoning  creature 
could  so  live.  She  had  turned  her  back  upon  the  modish  world 
when  she  married  George  Greswold,  and  had  surrendered  most  of 
the  delights  of  society  to  lead  quiet  days  in  her  husband's  ancestral 
home,  loving  that  old  house  for  his  sake  as  he  loved  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  dead. 

They  were  not  in  outer  darkness,  however,  as  to  the  movement 
of  the  world.  They  spent  a  week  or  a  fortnight  at  Limmer's 
occasionally,  when  the  fancy  moved  them.  They  saw  all  the  pic- 
tures worth  seeing,  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  best  music,  mixed 
fust  enough  in  society  to  distinguish  gold  from  tinsel,  and  to 
make  a  happy  choice  of  friends. 

They  occasionally  treated  themselves  to  a  week  in  Paris,  and 
their  autumn  holidays  were  generally  spent  in  a  shooting-box 
twenty  miles  beyond  Inverness.  They  came  back  to  the  Manor 
for  Christmas,  and  the  New  Year  generally  began  with  a  house 
party  which  lasted  with  variations  until  the  hunting  was  all  over, 
and  the  leaves  were  thick  in  the  neighbouring  forest.  No  lives 
could  have  been  happier,  or  fuller  of  interest ;  but  the  int-erest  all 
centred  in  home.  Farmers  and  cottagers  on  the  estate  were 
cared  for  as  a  part  of  home,  and  the  estate  itself  was  loved  almost 
as  a  living  thing  by  husband  and  wife  and  the  fair  child  who  had 
been  bom  to  them  in  the  old-fashioned  house. 

The  grave  red-brick  manor  house  had  been  built  when  William 
the  Third  was  King,  and  there  were  some  Dutch  innovations  in  the 
old  English  architecture ;  notably  a  turret,  or  pavilion,  at  the  end 
of  each  wing,  and  a  long  bowling-green  on  the  western  side  of  the 
garden.  The  walls  had  that  deep,  glowing  red  which  is  only  seen 
in  old  brickwork,  and  the  black  glazed  tiles  upon  the  hopper  roof 

flittered  in  the   sunlight  with  the  prismatic  hues  of  antique 
Ihodian  glass.    The  chief  characteristic  of  the  interior  was  the 
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oak  panelling,  which  clothed  the  rooms  and  corridors  as  in  a 
garment  of  sober  brown,  and  would  have  been  suggestive  of  gloom 
but  for  the  pictures  and  porcelain  which  brightened  all  the  rooms, 
and  the  rich  colouring  of  brocaded  curtains  and  tapestry  portidres. 
The  chief  charm  of  the  house  was  the  aspect  of  home-life,  the 
books  and  musical  instruments,  the  art  treasures,  and  flowers,  and 
domestic  trifles  to  be  seen  everywhere ;  the  air  which  every  room 
and  every  nook  and  comer  had  of  being  lived  in  by  home-loving 
and  home-keeping  people. 

The  pavilion  at  the  end  of  the  south-west  wing  was  Lola's 
special  domain,  that  and  the  room  communicating  with  it.  That 
pretty  sitting-room,  with  dwarf  book  shelves,  water-colour  pictures, 
and  Wedgewood  china  was  never  called  a  school-room.  It  was 
Lola's  study. 

''There  shall  be  no  suggestion  of  school  in  our  home,"  said 
Qeorge  Greswold. 

It  was  he  who  chose  his  daughter's  masters,  and  it  was  often  he 
who  attended  during  the  lesson,  listening  intently  to  the  progress 
of  the  work,  and  as  keenly  interested  in  the  pupil's  progress  as 
the  pupil  herself.  Latin  he  himself  taught  her,  and  she  already 
knew  bv  heart  those  noblest  of  Horace's  odes  which  are  fittest  for 
young  lips.    Their  philosophy  saddened  her  a  little. 

^  Is  life  always  changing  ?  "  she  asked  her  father.  '*  Must  one 
never  venture  to  be  quite  happy  ?  " 

The  Latin  poet's  pervading  idea  of  mutability,  inevitable  death, 
and  inevitable  change,  impressed  her  with  a  flavour  of  sadness, 
child  as  she  was. 

''  My  dearest,  had  Horace  been  a  Christian  as  you  are,  and  had 
he  lived  for  others,  as  you  do,  he  would  not  have  been  afraid  to 
call  himself  happy,"  answered  George  Greswold.  "He  was  a 
Pagan,  and  he  put  on  the  armour  of  philosophy,  for  want  of  the 
armour  of  fedth." 

These  lessons  in  the  classics,  taking  a  dead  language  not  as  a 
dry  study  of  grammar  and  dictionary,  but  as  the  gate  to  new 
worlds  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  had  been  Lola's  delight.  She 
was  in  no  wise  unpleasantly  precocious ;  but  she  was  far  in  advance 
of  the  conventional  school-room  child,  trained  into  characterless 
uniformity  by  a  superior  governess.  Lola  had  never  been  under 
governess  rule.  Her  life  at  the  Manor  had  been  as  free  as  that  of 
the  butterflies.  There  was  only  Bell  to  lecture  her — white-haired 
Mrs.  Bell,  thin  and  spare,  straight  as  an  arrow,  at  seventy-four 
years  of  age,  the  embodiment  of  servants'-hall  gentility  in  her 
black  silk  afternoon  gown,  and  neat  cambric  cap;  Bell,  who 
looked  after  Lola's  health,  and  Lola's  rooms,  and  was  for  ever 
tidying  drawers  and  tables,  and  lecturing  upon  the  degeneracy  of 
girlhood.  It  was  her  boast  to  have  nursed  Lola's  grandmother, 
as  well  as  Lola's  mother,  which  seemed  going  back  to  the  remote- 
ness of  the  dark  ages. 
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Enderby  Manor  was  three  miles  from  Romsey,  and  within  riding 
or  driving  distance  of  the  New  Forest  and  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
It  lay  in  the  heart  of  a  pastoral  district  watered  by  the  Test,  and 
was  altogether  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  estates  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

Before  luncheon  was  finished  a  messenger  was  on  his  way  to  the 
village  to  summon  Mr.  Porter,  more  commonly  Dr.  Porter,  the 
parish  and  everybody's  doctor,  an  elderly  man  of  burly  figure, 
close-cropped  grey  hair,  and  yeoman-like  bearing — a  man  bom  on 
the  soil,  whose  father  and  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  had 
cured  or  killed  the  inhabitants  of  Enderby  parish  from  time  im- 
memorial. Judging  from  the  tombstones  in  the  pretty  old 
churchyard,  they  must  have  cured  more  than  they  killed,  for  those 
crumbling  moss-grown  stones  bore  the  record  of  patriarchal  lives, 
and  the  Union  near  Enderby  was  a  museum  of  incipient 
centenarians. 

Mr.  Porter  came  into  the  grave  old  library  at  the  Manor  look- 
ing more  serious  than  his  wont,  perhaps  in  sympathy  with  Greorge 
Greswold's  anxious  face,  turned  towards  the  door  as  the  footman 
opened  it. 

"Well,  Porter,  what  does  it  all  mean,  this  fever?"  asked 
Greswold  abruptly. 

Mr.  Porter  had  a  manner  of  discussing  a  case  which  wafl  aU  his 
own.  He  always  appealed  to  his  patient  with  a  professional  air, 
as  if  consulting  another  medical  authority,  and  a  higher  one  than 
himself.     It  was  flattering,  perhaps,  but  not  always  satisfactory. 

"  Well,  you  see,  there  s  the  high  temperature — 104  in  some 
cases — ^and  there's  the  throat,  and  there's  headache.  What  do 
you  say  ?  " 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Porter,  you  must  know  whether  it  is  a 
malignant,  infectious  fever  or  not.  If  you  don't  know  we'll  send 
to  Southampton  for  Pond." 

"  Of  course  you  can  have  him  if  you  like.  I  judge  more  by 
temperature  than  anything — the  thermometer  is  a  safer  guide 
than  the  pulse,  as  you  know.  I  took  their  temperatures  this 
morning  before  I  went  to  church — only  one  case  in  which  there 
was  improvement — ^all  the  others  decidedly  worse — very  strongly 
developed  cases  of  malignant  fever — typhus  or  typhoid — which,  as 
you  know,  by  Jenner's  differentiation  of  the  two  forms " 

**  For  Grod's  sake,  man,  don't  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  doctor, 
and  had  your  ghoulish  relish  of  disease.  If  you  have  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  treatment  send  for  Pond." 

He  took  a  sheaf  of  telegraph  forms  from  the  stand  in  front  of 
him,  and  began  to  write  his  message  while  he  was  talking.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  Dr.  Pond  must  come  to  see  these 
humble  sufferers,  and  to  investigate  the  cause  of  evil.  He  had 
taken  such  pains  to  create  a  healthy  settlement,  had  spared  no 
expense;  and  for  fifteen  years,  from  the  hour  of  his  succession 
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until  now,  all  bad  gone  well  with  him*  And  now  there  was  fever 
in  the  land,  fever  in  the  air  breathed  by  those  two  beloved  ones, 
daughter  and  wife. 

"  I  have  been  so  happy ;  my  life  has  been  cloudless,  save  for  one 
dark  memory,"  he  said  to  himself,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands 
as  he  leaned  with  his  elbows  on  the  table,  while  Mr.  Porter 
expatiated  npon  the  cases  in  the  village,  and  on  fever  in  general. 

"I  have  tested  the  water  in  all  the  wells — perfectly  pure. 
There  can  be  nothing  amiss  with  the  milk,  for  all  my  patients  are 
getting  it  from  your  own  dairy.  The  drainage  is  perfection — ^yet 
here  we  have  an  outbreak  of  fever,  which  looks  remarkably  like 
typhoid.** 

**  Why  not  say  at  once  that  it  is  typhoid  ?  " 

**  The  symptoms  all  point  that  way." 

"  You  say  there  can  be  nothing  amiss  with  the  milk.  You  have 
not  analyzed  it,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  Out  of  your  own  dairy,  where  everything  is 
managed  in  the  very  best  way — the  perfection  of  cleanliness  in 
every  detail."' 

"You  ought  to  have  analyzed  the  milk  all  the  same,"  said 
Grreswold  thoughtfully.  "  The  strength  of  a  chain  is  its  weakest 
Unk.  There  may  be  some  weak  link  here,  though  we  cannot  put 
our  fingers  upon  it — yet.     Are  there  many  cases  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see.  There's  Johnny  Giles,  and  Mrs.  Peter  and  her 
phildren,  and  Janet  Dawson,  and  there's  Andrew  Bogers,  and 
there's  Mary  Eainbow,"  began  Mr.  Porter,  counting  on  his  fingers 
as  he  went  on,  until  the  list  of  sufferers  came  to  eleven.  ^^  Mostly 
youngsters,"  he  said  in  conclusion. 

"  They  ought  to  have  been  isolated,"  said  Greswold.  **  I  will 
get  out  plans  for  an  infirmary  to-morrow.  There  is  the  willow 
field,  on  the  other  side  of  the  village,  a  ridge  of  high  ground 
sloping  towards  the  parish  drain,  with  a  southern  exposure,  a 
capital  site  for  a  hospital.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  of  fever-poison 
spreading  from  eleven  different  cottages.  Which  was  the  first 
case?'' 

«  Little  Rainbow." 

"  That  fair-haired  child  whom  I  used  to  see  from  my  dressing- 
room  window  every  morning  as  she  went  away  from  the  dairy, 
tottering  under  a  pitcher  of  milk  ?  Poor  little  Polly !  She  was 
a  favourite  with  us  all.     Is  she  very  ill  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  hers  is  about  the  best  case,"  answered  the  doctor 
unctuously ;  "  the  others  are  a  little  vague — ^but  there's  no  doubt 
about  heTf  all  the  symptoms  strongly  marked — a  very  clear  case." 

**  Is  there  any  danger  of  a  fatal  termination  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  there  is." 
1   «<  Poor  little  Polly — poor  pretty  little  girl.     I  used  to  know  it 
was  seven  o'clock  when  I  saw  that  bright  little  flaxen  head  flit  by 
the  yew  hedge  yonder.    Polly  was  as  good  a  timekeeper  as  any 
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clock  in  the  village.    And  you  think  she  may  die  ?    You  have 
not  told  Lola,  I  hope." 

^'Noy  I  have  not  let  out  anything  about  danger.  Lola  is  only 
too  anxious  already." 

*•  I  will  put  the  infirmary  in  hand  to-morrow ;  and  I  will  take 
Mrs.  Greswold  and  Lola  to  Scotland  on  Tuesday." 

"  Upon  my  word  it  will  be  a  very  good  thing  to  get  them  away. 
These  fever  cases  are  so  mysterious.  There's  no  knowing  what 
shape  infection  may  take.  I  have  the  strongest  belief  in  your 
system  of  drainage " 

"Nothing  is  perfect,"  said  Mr.  Greswold  impatiently.  "The 
science  of  sanitation  is  still  in  its  infancy.  I  sometimes  think  we 
have  not  advanced  very  far  from  the  knowledge  of  our  ancestors, 
whose  homes  were  desolated  by  the  Black  Death.  However,  don't 
let  us  talk,  Porter.  Let  us  act  if  we  can.  Come  and  look  at  the 
dairy." 

"  You  don't  apprehend  evil  there  ?  " 

**  There  are  three  sources  of  typhoid  poison — drainage — water — 
milk.  You  say  the  drains  and  the  water  are  good,  and  that  the 
milk  comes  from  my  own  dairy.  If  you  are  right  as  to  the  first 
and  second — ^the  third  must  be  wrong,  no  matter  whose  daiiy  it 
may  come  from." 

He  took  up  his  hat,  and  went  out  of  the  house  with  the  doctor. 
Gardens  and  shrubberies  stretched  before  them  in  all  their  beauty 
of  summer  verdure,  gardens  and  shrubberies  which  had  been  the 
delight  and  pride  of  many  generations  of  Greswolds,  but  loved  more 
dearly  by  none  than  by  George  Greswold  and  Mildred,  his  wife.  In 
Mildred's  mind  the  old  family  house  was  a  part  of  her  husband's 
existence,  an  attribute  rather  than  a  mere  possession.  Every  tree 
and  every  shrub  were  sacred.  These,  his  mother's  own  hands  had 
cropped  and  tended  ;  those,  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers 
and  arriire  great-grandfathets  had  planted  in  epochs  that  dis- 
tance has  made  romantic. 

On  the  right  of  the  hall  door  a  broad  gravel  path  led  in  a 
serpentine  sweep  towards  the  stables,  a  long,  low  building  spread 
over  a  considerable  area,  and  hidden  by  shrubberies.  The  dairy 
was  a  little  further  off  approached  by  a  winding  walk  through 
thickets  of  laurel  and  arbutus.  It  had  been  originally  a  chapel, 
and  was  used  as  a  receptacle  for  all  manner  of  out-of-door  lumber 
when  Mildred  came  to  the  Manor.  She  had  converted  the  old 
stone  building  into  a  model  dairy,  with  outside  gallery  and  stair- 
case of  solid  woodwork,  and  with  a  Swiss  roof.  Other  buildings  had 
been  added  to  this  one  large  barn-shaped  edifice.  There  were  low- 
cowhouses,  and  tall  pigeon  houses,  and  a  picturesque  variety  of 
gables  and  elevations  which  was  delightful  to  the  eye,  seen  on  a 
summer  afternoon  such  as  this  June  Sunday,  amidst  the  odour  of 
clove  carnations,  and  old  English  roses,  and  the  cooing  of  doves. 

Mrs.  Greswold's  Channel  Island  cows  were  her  delight,  creatures 
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with  coats  of  tawny  or  grey,  black  noses,  and  wistfal  brown  eyes. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  on  which  she  did  not  waste  an  hour  or  so  in 
the  cowhouses  or  in  the  meadows  caressing  these  favourites.  Each 
cow  had  her  name,  painted  in  blue  and  white  above  her  stall,  and 
the  chief,  or  duchess  of  the  herd,  was  very  severe  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  cowhouse  precedence,  and  knew  how  to  resent  the  inso- 
lence of  a  new  comer  who  should  presume  to  cross  the  threshold 
in  advance  of  her. 

The  dairy  itself  had  a  solemn  and  shadowy  air,  like  a  shrine,  and 
was  as  pretty  as  the  dairy  at  Frogmore.  The  walls  were  lined 
with  Minton  tiles,  the  shallow  milk  pans  were  of  Doulton  pottery, 
and  quaintly-shaped  pitchers  of  bright  colours  were  ranged  on 
china  brackets  along  the  walls.  The  windows  were  latticed  with 
panes  of  ruby,  rose,  or  amethyst  here  and  there,  as  if  put  in  hap- 
hazard among  the  old  bottle-green  glass. 

The  chief  dairy  woman  lived  at  an  old-fashioned  cottage  on  the 
premises  with  her  husband,  the  cowkeeper;  and  their  garden, 
which  lay  at  the  back  of  the  cowhouses  and  dairy,  was  the  very 
ideal  of  an  old  English  garden,  in  which  flowers  and  fruit  strive 
for  the  mastery.  In  a  comer  of  this  garden,  close  to  the  outer 
offices  of  the  cottage,  among  rows  of  peas,  and  summer  cabbages, 
and  great  overgrown  lavender  bushes  and  moss  roses,  stood  the  old 
well,  with  its  crumbling  brick  border  and  ancient  spindle,  a  well 
that  had  been  dug  when  the  old  manor  house  was  new. 

There  were  other  water  arrangements  for  Mrs.  Greswold's  dairy ; 
a  new  artesian  well,  on  a  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  kitchen 
garden,  a  well  that  went  deep  down  into  the  chalk,  was  famous  for 
the  purity  of  its  water.  All  the  drinking  water  of  the  house  was 
supplied  from  this  well,  and  the  water  was  laid  on  in  iron  pipes  to 
dairy  and  cowhouses.  AH  the  vessels  used  for  milk  or  cream  were 
washed  in  this  water,  at  least  such  were  Mr.  Greswold's  strict 
orders ;  orders  supposed  to  be  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  his  bailiff  and  housekeeper. 

Mr.  Porter  looked  at  a  reeking  heap  of  stable  manure  that 
sprawled  within  twenty  feet  of  the  old  well,  with  suspicion  in  his 
eye;  and  from  the  manure  heap  he  looked  at  the  back  premises  of 
the  old  cob-walled  cottage. 

**  I'm  afraid  there  may  have  been  soakage  from  that  manure 
heap  into  the  well,"  he  said,  ^^  and  if  your  dairy  vessels  are  washed 
in  that  water  —  " 

**  But  they  never  are,"  answered  Greswold ;  "  that  water  is  only 
used  for  the  garden — eh,  Mrs.  Wadman  ?  " 

The  dairywoman  was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  her  neat 
little  kitchen,  courtesying  to  her  master,  resplendent  in  her  Sunday 
gown  of  bright  blue  merino,  and  her  Sunday  brooch,  containing 
her  husband's  photograph,  coloured  out  of  knowledge. 

**  No,  of  course  not,  sir ;  leastways  never  except  tnere  was  some- 
thing wrong  li^ith  the  pipes  from  the  artesian." 
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"  Something  wrong ;  when  was  that  ?  I  never  heard  of  any- 
thing wrong." 

"  Well,  sir,  my  husband  didn't  want  to  be  troublesome  and  Mr. 
Thomas  he  gave  the  order  for  the  men  from  Romsej,  that  was  on 
the  Saturday  after  working  hours.  And  they  was  to  come  as  it 
might  be  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  they  never  come  near,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  he  wrote  and  wrote,  and  my  husband  he  says,  it  ain't 
no  use  writing,  and  he  takes  the  pony  and  rides  over  to  Bomsey 
in  his  overtime,  and  he  complains  about  the  men  not  coming, 
and  they  tells  him  there's  a  big  job  on  at  Broadlands  and  not  a 
plumber  to  be  had  for  love  or  money ;  but  the  pipes  is  all  right 
now,  sir." 

"  Now  ?     Since  when  have  they  been  in  working  order  ?  " 

"  Since  yesterday,  sir.  Mr.  Thomas  was  determined  he'd  have 
everything  right  before  you  came  back." 

"And  how  long  have  you  been  using  that  water,"  pointing 
to  the  well,  with  its  moss-grown  brickwork  and  flaunting  margin 
of  yellow  stonecrop, "  for  dairy  purposes  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,  we  was  obliged  to  use  water  of  some  kind; 
and  there  ain't  purer  or  better  water  than  that  for  twenty  mile 
round.  I  always  use  it  for  my  kettle  every  time  I  make  tea 
for  me  or  my  master,  and  never  found  no  harm  from  it  in  the 
last  fifteen  years." 

"  How  long  have  you  used  it  for  the  dairy  ?  "  repeated  Greswold 
angrily ;  **  can't  you  gave  a  straight  answer,. woman  ?  " 

Mrs.  Wadman  could  not,  had  never  achieved  a  direct  reply  to  a 
plain  question  within  the  memory  of  man. 

"  The  men  was  to  have  come  on  the  Monday  morning,  first 
thing,"  she  said,  **  and  they  didn't  come  till  the  Tuesday  week 
after  that,  and  then  they  was  that  slow  —  " 

George  Greswold  walked  up  and  down  the  garden  path  raging. 

"  She  won't  answer,"  he  cried.  "  Was  it  a  week — a  fortnight — 
three  weeks  ago  that  you  began  to  use  that  water  for  your  dairy?" 
he  asked  sternly,  and  gradually  he  and  the  doctor  extorted  firom 
her  that  the  garden  well  had  been  in  use  for  the  dairy  nearly 
three  weeks  up  to  yesterday. 

"Then  that  is  enough  to  account  for  everything,"  said  Dr. 
Porter.  "  First  there  is  filtration  of  manure  through  a  gravelly 
soil — inevitable — and  next  there  is  something  worse.  She  had 
her  sister  here  from  Salisbury — six  weeks  ago-— down  with  typhoid 
fever  three  days  after  she  came — brought  it  from  Salisbury." 

"  Yes,  yes — I  remember,"  said  Greswold,  "  you  told  me  there 
was  no  danger  of  infection." 

"  There  need  have  been  none.  I  made  her  use  all  precautions 
possible  in  an  old-fashioned  cottage — but  however  careful  she 
might  be,  there  would  be  always  the  risk  of  a  well — close  at  hand 
like  that  one — ^getting  tainted.  I  asked  her  if  she  ever  used  that 
water  for  anything  but  the  garden — and  she  said  no — the  artesian 
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well  supplied  every  want — and  now  she  talks  about  her 
kettle — and  tells  us  coolly  that  she  has  been  using  that  polluted 
water  for  the  last  three  weeks — ^and  poisoning  a  whole  village." 

"Me  poisoning  the  village !  Oh,  Dr.  Porter,  how  can  you  say 
such  a  cruel  thing  ?    Me  that  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly  if  I  knew  it.'* 

"  Perhaps  not  Mrs.  Wadman  ;  but  I'm  afraid  you've  hurt  a  good 
many  of  your  neighbours  without  knowing  it." 

George  Greswold  stood  in  the  pathway  silent,  and  deadly  pale. 
He  had  been  so  happy  for  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life — ^a  sky 
without  a  cloud — ^and  now  in  a  moment  the  clouds  were  closing 
round  him,  and  again  all  might  be  darkness,  as  it  had  been  once 
before  in  his  life.  Calamity  tor  which  he  felt  himself  unaccount- 
able had  come  upon  him  before — swift  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow 
—and  now  again  he  stood  helpless,  smitten  by  the  hand  of  fate. 

He  thought  of  the  little  village  child,  with  her  pretty,  guileless 
face,  looking  up  at  his  window  as  she  tripped  by  with  her  pitcher. 
And  his  dole  of  milk  had  been  fatal  to  the  simple  souls  who  had 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  Providence !  He  had  taken  such  pains  that 
all  should  be  sweet  and  wholesome  in  his  people's  cottages,  he  had 
spent  money  like  water,  and  had  lectured  them  and  taught  them ; 
and  lo !  from  his  own  luxurious  home  the  evil  had  gone  forth. 
Careless  servants,  hushing  up  a  difficulty,  loath  to  approach  him 
with  plain  facts,  lest  they  should  be  considered  troublesome,  had 
brought  this  evil,  had  spread  disease  and  death  in  the  land. 

And  his  own  and  only  child,  the  delight  of  his  life,  the  apple  of 
his  eye — ^that  tainted  milk  had  been  served  at  her  table.  Amidst 
all  that  grace  of  porcelain  and  flowers  the  poison  had  lurked,  as 
at  the  cottagers'  board.    What  if  she,  too,  snould  suffer  ? 

He  meant  to  take  her  away  in  a  day  or  two^now — ^now  when 
the  cause  of  evil  was  at  work  no  longer.  The  thought  that  it 
might  be  too  late,  that  the  germ  of  poison  might  lurk  in  the  heart 
of  that  fair  flower  filled  him  with  despair. 

Mrs.  Wadman  had  run  into  her  cottage  shedding  indignant 
tears  at  Dr.  Porter's  cruelty.  She  came  out  again,  with  a 
triumphant  air,  carrying  a  tumbler  of  water. 

"  Just  look  at  it,  sir,"  she  said  ;  "  look  how  bright  and  clear  it 
is.    There  never  was  better  water." 

^*My  good  woman,  in  this  case  brightness  and  clearness 
mean  corruption,"  said  the  doctor.  "  If  you'll  give  me  a  pint 
of  that  water  in  a  bottle,  I'll  take  it  home  with  me  and  test 
it  before  I  sleep  to-night." 

CHAPTER  VL 

**  AH  !   PITY  !   THE  LILY  IS  WITHERED." 

George  Greswold  left  the  dairy  garden  like  a  man  stricken  to 
death.    He  felt  as  if  the  hand  of  fate  were  on  him.    It  was  not 
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his  fanlt  that  this  evil  had  come  upon  him,  that  these  poor  people 
whom  he  had  tried  to  help  suffered  by  his  bounty,  were  perhaps 
to  die  for  it.  He  had  done  all  that  human  foresight  could  do, 
but  the  blind  folly  of  his  servants  had  stultified  his  wisdom. 
Nothing  in  a  London  slum  could  have  been  worse  than  this  evil 
which  had  come  about  in  a  gentleman's  ornamental  dairy,  upon 
premises  where  money  had  been  lavished  to  secure  the  perfection 
of  scientific  sanitation. 

Mr.  Porter  murmured  some  hopeful  remark  as  they  went  back 
to  the  house. 

"  Don't  talk  about  it,  Porter,"  Greswold  answered  impatiently. 
"Nothing  could  be  worse — nothing.  Do  all  you  can  for  these 
poor  people — your  uttermost,  mind,  your  uttermost.  Spare 
neither  time  nor  money     Save  them  if  you  can." 

"  You  may  be  assured  I  shall  do  jny  best.  There  are  only  three 
or  four  very  bad  cases." 

"Three  or  four!  My  God!  how  horrible.  Three  or  four 
people  murdered  by  the  idiocy  of  my  servants." 

"Joe  Stanning — not  much  chance  for  him,  Pm  afraid — ^and 
Polly  Rainbow." 

"  Polly — poor  pretty  little  Polly  !  Oh,  Porter,  you  WAist  save 
her.  You  must  perform  a  miracle,  man.  That  is  what  genius 
means  in  a  doctor.  The  man  of  genius  does  something  that  all 
other  doctors  have  pronounced  impossible.  You  will  have  Pond 
over  to-morrow,  no  doubt.    He  will  help  you." 

"  If  she  lives  till  to-morrow.  Pm  afiraid  it's  a  question  of  a  few 
hours." 

George  Greswold  groaned  aloud. 

"  And  my  daughter  has  been  drinking  the  same  tainted  milk. 
Will  she  be  stricken,  do  you  think  ? "  he  asked  with  an  awful 
calmness. 

"God  forbid.  Lola  has  such  a  fine  constitution,  and  the 
surrounding  circumstances  are  all  different.  I'll  go  and  have  a 
look  at  my  patients,  and  come  back  to  you  late  in  the  evening 
with  the  last  news." 

They  parted  by  a  little  gate  at  the  corner  of  a  thick  yew  hedge, 
which  admitted  Mr.  Greswold  into  his  wife's  flower  garden,  a  very 
old  garden  which  had  been  the  care  and  delight  of  many  genera- 
tions ;  a  large  square  garden,  with  broad  flower  beds  on  each  side, 
a  stone  sundial  in  the  centre  of  a  grass  plat,  and  a  buttressed 
wall  at  the  end,  a  massive  old  wall  of  vermilion  brickwork,  honey- 
combed by  the  decay  of  centuries,  against  which  a  double  rank 
of  hollyhocks  made  a  parti-coloured  screen,  while  flaunting 
dragon's  mouth  and  yellow  stonecrop  made  a  firame  of  colour  on 
the  top. 

There  was  an  old  stone  summer  house  in  each  angle  of  that 
end  wall,  temples  open  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  raised  upon  three 
marble  steps,  stained  with  the  discolouration  of  ages. 
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Charming  as  these  antique  retreats  were  to  muse  or  read  in, 
Mildred  Grreswold  preferred  taking  tea  on  the  lawn  in  the  shadow 
of  a  mulberry  tree  that  looked  old  enough  to  have  been  coeval 
with  Shakespeare's  tree  in  the  garden  of  New  Place.  She  was 
sitting  in  a  low  garden  chair  wrth  a  Japanese  tea  table  at  her  side, 
and  a  volume  of  Robertson's  sermons  on  her  lap. 

It  was  a  rule  of  life  at  Enderby  Manor  that  only  books  of  pious 
tendency  should  be  read  on  Sundays.  The  religious  library  was 
varied  and  well  chosen.  Nobody  ever  found  the  books  dull  or  the 
day  too  long.  The  dedication  of  that  one  day  in  seven  to  godli- 
ness and  good  works  had  never  been  an  oppression  to  Mildred 
Greswold. 

She  remembered  her  mother's  Sundays,  days  of  hasty  church, 
and  slow,  elaborate  dressing  for  afternoon  or  evening  gaieties — 
days  of  church  parade,  and  much  talk  about  other  people's  gowns 
and  other  people's  conduct— days  of  gadding  about  and  running 
from  place  to  place — Sunday  luncheons — Sunday  musical  parties 
— Sunday  expeditions  up  the  river — Sunday  in  the  studios — 
Sunday  at  Richmond  or  Greenwich.  Mrs.  Greswold  remembered 
the  fussy  emptiness  of  that  fashionable  Sunday,  and  preferred 
sermons  and  tranquil  solitude  in  the  manor  gardens. 

Solitude  meant  a  trinity  of  domestic  love.  Husband,  wife,  and 
daughter  spent  their  Sundays  together.  Those  were  blessed  days 
for  the  wife  and  daughter,  since  there  were  no  business  engage- 
ments, no  Quarter  Sessions,  or  interviews  with  the  baili£f,  or  letter- 
writing,  to  rob  them  of  the  society  they  both  loved  best  in  the 
world.  George  Greswold  devoted  ^his  Sundays  entirely  to  his 
Creator  and  his  home. 

*^  Where  is  Lola  ?  "  he  asked,  surprised  to  find  his  wife  alone  at 
this  hour. 

^^  She  lias  a  slight  headache,  and  I  persuaded  her  to  lie  down 
for  an  hour  or  so." 

The  father's  face  blanched.  A  word  was  enough  in  his  over- 
wrought condition. 

"  Porter  must  see  her,"  he  said,  "  and  I  have  just  let  him  leave 
me.    I'll  send  some  one  after  him." 

"My  dear  George,  it  is  nothing;  only  one  of  her  usual 
headaches." 

•*  You  are  sure  she  was  not  feverish  ?  " 

**  I  think  not — it  never  occurred  to  me.  She  has  often  com- 
plained of  headache  since  she  began  to  grow  so  fast." 

*'Yes,  she  has  shot  up  like  a  tall  white  lily — ^my  lily," 
murmured  the  father  tenderly. 

He  sank  into  a  chair,  feeling  helpless,  hopeless  almost  under 
that  overpowering  sense  of  fatality — of  undeserved  evil. 

**  Dear  George,  you  look  so  ill  this  afternoon,"  said  his  wife  with 
tender  anxiety,  laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  looking 
earnestly  at  him  as  he  sat  there  in  a  downcast  attitude,  his  arms 
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hanging  loosely,  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground.     "  I  am  afraid 
the  heat  has  overcome  you." 

"  Yes,  it  has  been  very  hot.  Do  me  a  favour,  Mildred.  Go 
into  the  house,  and  send  somebody  to  find  Porter.  He  was  going 
the  round  of  the  cottages  where  there  are  sick  people.  '  He  can 
easily  be  found.     I  want  him  to  see  Lola — at  once." 

*'  I'll  send  after  him,  George ;  but  indeed  I  don't  apprehend  any 
need  for  a  doctor.  Lola  is  so  strong.  Her  headaches  pass  like 
summer  clouds.  Oh,  George,  you  don't  think  that  she  is  going  to 
have  fever,  like  the  cottagers  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Greswold,  full  of  a 
sudden  terror. 

"  No,  no ;  of  course  not.  No,  Mildred.  Why — why  should  she 
have  the  fever  ?  But  Porter  might  as  well  see  her — at  once — at 
once.     I  hate  delay  in  such  cases." 

His  wife  hurried  away  without  a  word.  He  had  imbued  her 
with  all  his  own  fears. 

He  sat  in  the  garden,  just  as  she  had  left  him,  motionless,  be- 
numbed with  sorrow.  There  might,  indeed,  be  no  ground  for  this 
chilling  fearo — thers  might  die  and  his  beloved  might  still  go  un- 
scathed. But  she  had  been  subjected  to  the  same  poison,  and  at  any 
moment  the  same  symptoms  might  show  themselves.  For  the 
next  week  or  ten  days  he  must  be  haunted  by  a  hideous  spectre. 
He  would  make  haste  to  get  his  dearest  one  away  to  the  strong 
fresh  mountain  air,  to  the  salt  breath  from  the  German  Ocean ; 
but  if  the  poison  had  already  tainted  that  young  life,  mountain  and 
sea  could  not  save  her.  She  must  pass  through  the  furnace,  as 
those  others  were  passing. 

"  Poor  little  Polly  Eainbow.  The  only  child  of  a  widow — the 
only  one — like  mine,"  he  said  to  himself. 

He  sat  in  the  garden  till  dusk,  brooding,  praying  dumbly,  un- 
utterably sad.  The  image  of  the  widow  of  Nain  was  in  his  mind 
while  he  sat  there.  The  humble  funeral  train ;  the  mourning 
mother ;  and  that  divine  face  shining  out  of  the  little  group  of 
peasant  faces,  radiant  with  intellect  and  faith — among  them  but 
not  of  them — and  the  uplifted  hand  beckoning  the  dead  man 
from  the  bier. 

"  The  age  of  miracles  is  past,"  he  thought ;  "  there  is  no  Saviour 
in  the  land  to  help  Toe.  In  my  day  of  darkness  heaven  made  no 
sign.  I  was  left  to  suffer  as  the  worms  suflFer  under  the  plough- 
share, and  to  wriggle  back  to  life  as  best  I  could,  like  them." 

It  was  growing  towards  the  summer  darkness  when  he  rose  and 
went  into  the  house,  where  he  questioned  the  butler,  whom  he 
met  in  the  hall.  Mr.  Porter  had  been  brought  back,  and  had  seen 
Miss  Greswold.  He  had  found  her  j  list  a  little  feverish,  and  had 
ordered  her  to  go  to  bed.  Mrs.  Greswold  was  sitting  with  her. 
Did  Dr.  Porter  seem  anxious  ?  No,  not  at  all  anxious,  but  he  was 
going  to  send  Miss  Laura  some  medicine  before  bedtime. 

It  was  after  nine  now,  but  Greswold  could  not  stay  in   the 
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house.  He  wanted  to  know  how  it  fared  with  his  sick  tenantry, 
most  of  all  with  the  little  flaxen-haired  girl  he  had  so  often 
noticed  of  late. 

He  went  out  into  the  road  that  led  into  the  village — a  scattered 
colony — ^a  cottage  here  and  there — or  a  cluster  of  cottages,  and 
gardens  on  a  bit  of  rising  ground  above  the  road.  There  was  a 
comnion  a  little  way  from  the  Manor,  a  picturesque,  irregular 
expanse  of  hollows  and  hillocks,  skirted  by  a  few  cottages,  and 
with  a  fir  plantation  shielding  it  from  the  north.  Mrs.  Bainbow's 
cottage  stood  between  the  common  and  the  fir  wood — an  old  half- 
timbered  cottage,  very  low,  with  a  bedroom  in  the  roof,  and  a 
curious  dormer  window,  with  a  thatched  arch  above  the  lattice, 
like  a  projecting  eyebrow.  The  little  bit  of  garden  was  aflame 
with  scarlet  bean  blossom,  roses,  and  geraniums,  and  the  perfume 
of  sweet  peas  filled  the  air. 

Greswold  heard  the  doctor  talking  in  the  upper  chamber  as  he 
stood  by  the  gate.  The  deep,  grave  tones  were  audible  in  the 
evening  stillness,  and  there  was  another  sound  that  chilled  the 
Squire's  heart,  the  sound  of  a  woman's  suppressed  weeping. 

He  waited  at  the  gate.  He  had  not  the  nerve  to  go  into  the 
cottage  and  face  that  sorrowing  widow.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
the  child's  peril  were  his  fault.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  had 
taken  all  reasonable  precautions.  He  ought  to  have  forseen  the 
idiocy  of  his  servants.  He  ought  to  have  been  more  on  the  alert 
to  prevent  evil. 

The  great  round  moon  came  slowly  up  out  of  a  cluster  of 
Scotch  firs.  How  black  the  branches  looked  against  that  red 
light.  Slowly,  slowly,  sliding  upward  in  a  slanting  line,  the  moon 
stole  in  at  the  back  of  those  black  branches,  and  climbed  into  the 
open  sky. 

How  often  Lola  had  watched  such  a  moonrise  at  his  side,  and 
with  what  keen  eyes  she  had  noted  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of 
the  spectacle.  It  was  not  that  he  had  trained  her  to  observe 
and  to  feel  the  loveliness  of  nature.  With  her  it  had  been  an 
instinct,  bom  with  her,  going  before  the  wisdom  of  maturity,  the 
cultivated  taste  of  travelled  experience. 

To-night  she  was  lying  in  her  darkened  room,  the  poor  head 
heavy  and  painful  on  the  pillow.  She  would  not  see  that  exquisite 
moon  rise  yonder  in  that  cloudless  sky. 

**  No  matter,  she  will  see  it  to-morrow,  I  hope,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, trying  to  be  cheerful.  "  I  am  a  morbid  fool  to  torment  my- 
self; she  has  been  subject  to  headaches  of  late.   Mildred  is  right." 

And  then  he  remembered  that  death  and  sorrow  were  near — 
dose  to  him  as  he  stood' watching  the  moon.  He  remembered 
poor  little  Polly  Bainbow,  and  grew  despondent  again. 

A  shrill  cry,  a  woman's  agonized  shriek,  broke  the  soft  summer 
^tillness^  and  pierced  George  Greswold's  heart. 

**  The  child  is  dead,"  he  thought. 
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Yes,  poor  little  Polly  was  gone.  The  widow  came  out  to  the 
gate  presently,  sobbing  piteously,  and  clasped  Mr.  Greswold's 
hand  and  cried  over  it,  broken  down  by  her  despair,  leaning 
against  the  gate-post,  as  if  her  limbs  had  lost  the  power  to  bear 
her  up. 

"  Oh,  sir,  she  was  my  all,"  she  sobbed  ;  "  she  was  my  all." 

She  could  say  no  more  than  this,  but  kept  repeating  it  again 
and  again.  *^  She  was  all  I  had  in  the  world ;  the  only  thing  I 
cared  for." 

George  Greswold  touched  her  shoulder  with  protecting  gentle- 
ness. There  was  not  a  peasant  in  the  village  for  whom  he  had 
not  infinite  tenderness — ^pitying  their  infirmities,  forgiving  their 
errors,  inexhaustible  in  benevolence  towards  them  all.  He  had 
set  himself  to  make  his  dependents  happy,  as  the  first  duty  of  his 
position.  And  he  had  done  them  evil  unwittingly.  He  had  cost 
this  poor  soul  her  dearest  treasure — her  ewe  lamb. 

"  Bear  up  if  you  can,  my  good  soul,**  he  said,  "  I  know  that  it 
is  hard." 

**  Ah,  sir,  you'd  know  it  better  if  it  was  your  young  lady  that 
was  stricken  down,"  exclaimed  the  widow  bitterly ;  and  the  squire 
walked  away  from  the  cottage  gate  without  another  word. 

Yes,  he  would  know  it  better  then.  His  heart  was  heavy 
enough  now.     What  would  it  be  like  if  she  were  smitten  ? 

She  was  much  the  same  next  day,  languid,  with  an  aching  head 
and  some  fever.  She  was  not  very  feverish.  On  the  whole  the 
doctor  was  hopeful,  or  he  pretended  to  be  so.  He  could  give  no 
positive  opinion  yet,  nor  could  Dr.  Pond.  They  were  both  agreed 
upon  that  point ;  and  they  were  agreed  that  the  polluted  water 
in  the  garden  well  had  been  the  cause  of  the  village  epidemic. 

Mr.  Greswold  hastened  his  preparations  for  the  journey  to  Scot- 
land with  a  feverish  eagerness.  He  wrote  to  engage  a  sleeping 
carriage  on  »the  Great  Northern.  They  were  to  travel  on  Thurs- 
day, leaving  home  before  noon,  and  starting  for  the  North  in  the 
evening.  If  Lola's  illness  were  indeed  the  slight  indisposition 
which  everybody  hoped  it  was,  she  might  be  quite  able  to  travel 
on  Thursday,  and  the  change  of  air  and  the  movement  would  do 
her  good. 

"  She  is  always  so  well  in  Scotland,"  said  her  father. 

No,  there  did  not  seem  much  amiss  with  her.  She  was  very 
sweet,  and  cheerful  even  when  her  father  went  into  her  room  to 
sit  beside  her  bed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so.  The  doctors 
had  ordered  that  she  should  be  kept  very  quiet,  and  a  hospital 
nurse  had  been  fetched  from  Salisbury  to  sit  up  at  night  with  her. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  such  care,  but  it  was  well  to  do  even  a 
little  too  much  where  so  cherished  a  life  was  at  stake.  People 
had  but  to  look  at  the  father's  face  to  know  how  precious  that 
frail  existence  was  to  him.     Nor  was  it  less  dear  to  the  mother ; 
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but  she  seemed  less  apprehensive,  less  bowed  down  by  gloomy 
forebodings. 

Yes,  Lola  was  quite  cheerful  for  those  few  minutes  in  which 
her  father  sat  by  her  side.  The  strength  of  her  love  overcame 
her  weakness.  She  forgot  the  pain  in  her  head,  the  weariness  of 
her  limbs,  while  he  was  there.  She  questioned  him  about  the 
villagers. 

"  How  is  little  Polly  going  on  ?  "  she  asked; 

He  could  not  tell  the  truth.  It  would  have  hurt  him  too  much 
to  speak  to  her  of  death. 

**  She  is  going  on  very  well ;  all  is  well,  love,"  he  said,  deceiving 
her  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

This  was  on  Tuesday,  and  the  preparations  for  Scotland  were 
still  in  progress.  Mr.  Grreswold's  talk  with  his  daughter  was  all 
of  their  romantic  Highland  home,  of  the  picnics  aud  rambles,  the 
fishing  excursions,  and  sketching  parties  they  would  have  there. 
The  nurse  sat  in  a  comer  and  listened  to  them  with  a  grave 
countenance,  and  would  not  allow  Mr.  Greswold  more  than  ten 
minutes  with  his  daughter. 

He  counted  the  hours  till  they  should  be  on  the  road  for  the 
north.  There  would  be  the  rest  of  Tuesday  and  all  Wednesday. 
She  would  be  up  and  dressed  on  Wednesday,  no  doubt ;  and  on 
Thursday  morning  the  good  old  grey  carriage  horses  would  take 
them  all  off  to  fiomsey  Station,  such  a  pretty  drive  on  a  summer 
morning,  by  fields  and  copses,  with  changeful  gUmpses  of  the 
silvery  Test.  ^ 

Dr.  Fond  came  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  found  his  patient  not 
quite  so  well.  There  was  a  long  conference  between  the  two 
doctors,  and  then  the  nurse  was  called  in  to  receive  her  instruc- 
tions ;  and  then  Mr.  Greswold  was  told  that  the  journey  to  Scot- 
land must  be  put  off  for  a  fortnight  at  the  very  least. 

He  received  the  sentence  as  if  it  had  been  his  death  warrant. 
He  asked  no  questions.  He  dared  not.  A  second  nur^e  was  to  be 
sent  over  from  Southampton  next  morning.  The  two  doctors  had 
the  cool,  determined  air  of  men  who  are  preparing  for  a  battle. 

Lola  was  light-headed  next  morning;  but  with  intervals  of  calm- 
ness and  consciousness.  She  heard  the  church  bell  tolling,  and 
asked  what  it  meant. 

"  It's  for  Polly  Bainbow's  funeral,"  answered  the  maid  who  was 
tidying  the  room. 

"Oh,  no,"  cried  Lola,  "that  can't  be.  Father  said  she  was 
better." 

And  then  her  mind  began  to  wander,  and  she  talked  of  Polly 
Bainbow  as  if  the  child  had  been  in  the  room  :  talked  of  the  little 
girl's  lessons  at  the  parish  school,  and  of  a  prize  that  she  was  to 
get. 

After  that  all  was  darkness,  all  was  despair — a  seemingly  in- 
evitable progress  firom  bad  to  worse.    Science,  care,  love,  prayers 
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— all  were  futile ;  and  the  bell  that  had  tolled  for  the  widow's  only 
child  tolled  ten  days  afterwards  for  Lola. 

It  seemed  to  George  Greswold  as  those  slow  strokes  beat  upon 
his  brain,  heavily,  heavily,  like  minute  guns,  that  all  the  hopes 
and  cares  and  joys  and  expectations  life  had  held  for  him  were 
over.  His  wife  was  on  her  knees  in  the  darkened  house  from 
which  the  funeral  train  was  slowly  moving,  and  he  had  loved  her 
passionately ;  and  yet  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  open  car  yonder 
with  its  coffin  hidden  under  snow  white  blossoms,  was  carrying 
away  all  that  had  ever  been  precious  to  him  upon  this  earth. 

"  She  was  the  morning,  with  its  promise  of  day,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "  She  was  the  spring  time,  with  its  promise  of  summer. 
While  I  had  her  I  lived  in  the  future,  henceforward  1  can  only  live 
in  the  present ;  I  dare  not  look  back  upon  the  past ! " 


CHAPTER  VIL 

DRIFTING  APART. 

George  Greswold  and  his  wife  spent  the  rest  of  that  fatal  year 
in  a  villa  on  the  Lake  of  Thun,  an  Italian  villa,  with  a  cam- 
panello  tower,  and  a  long  white  colonnade,  and  stone  balconies 
overhanging  lawn  and  gardens,  where  the  flowers  grew  in  a 
riotous  profusion.  The  villa  was  midway  between  two  of  the 
boat  stations  and  there  was  no  other  house  near,  and  this 
loneliness  was  its  chief  charm  for  those  two  heart-broken 
mourners.  They  yearned  for  no  sympathy  ;  they  cared  for  no 
companionship — hardly  even  that  of  each  other,  close  as  the 
bond  of  love  had  been  hitherto.  Each  seemed  to  desire  above 
all  things  to  be  alone  with  that  great  grief — to  hug  that  dear 
sad  memory  in  silence  and  solitude.  Only  to  see  them  from  a 
distance,  from  the  boat  yonder,  as  it  glided  swiftly  past  that 
flowery  lawn  and  gracious  villa — that  paradise  in  little — an  observer 
would  have  guessed  at  sorrow  and  bereavement  from  the  mere  atti- 
tude of  either  mourner — the  man  sitting  with  his  head  bent  for- 
ward brooding  on  the  ground,  the  unread  newspaper  lying  across 
his  knee — the  woman  on  the  other  side  of  the  lawn,  beyond  speak- 
ing distance,  half  reclining  in  a  low  basket  chair,  with  her  hands 
clasped  above  her  head,  gazing  at  the  distant  line  of  snow  moun- 
tains in  listless  vacancy.  The  huge  tan-coloured  St.  Bernard, 
snapping  with  his  great  cavern-like  jaws  at  infinitesimal  flies,  was 
the  only  object  that  gave  life  to  the  picture. 

The  boats  went  by  in  sunshine  and  cloud  ;  the  boats  went  by 
under  torrential  rain,  which  seemed  to  fuse  lake  and  mountains, 
villas  and  gardens,  into  one  watery  chaos ;  the  boats  went  by,  and 
the  days  passed  like  the  boats  and  made  no  difference  in  the  lives 
of  those  two  mourners.    Nothing  could  ever  make  any  difference 
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to  eitber  of  them  for  evermore,  it  seemed  to  Mildred.  It  was  as 
if  some  spring  had  broken  in  the  machinery  of  life.  Even  love 
seemed  dead. 

**  And  yet  he  was  once  so  fond  of  me,  and  I  of  him,"  thought  the 
wife,  watching  her  husband's  face  with  its  curious  look  of  absence — 
the  look  of  a  window  with  the  blind  down. 

There  were  times  when  that  look  of  utter  abstraction  almost 
frightened  Mildred  Grreswold.  It  was  an  expression  she  had  seen 
occasionally  during  her  daughter's  lifetime,  and  which  had  always 
made  her  anxious.  It  was  the  look  about  which  Lola  used  to  say 
when  they  all  met  at  the  breakfast  table  : 

**  Papa  has  had  his  bad  dream  again." 

That  bad  dream  was  no  invention  of  Lola's,  but  a  stem  reality 
in  George  G-reswold's  life.  He  would  start  up  from  his  pillow  in 
an  agony,  muttering  broken  sentences  in  that  voice  of  the  sleeper 
which  seems  always  different  from  his  natural  voice — ^as  if  he  be- 
longed to  another  world.  C!old  beads  of  sweat  would  start  out 
npon  his  forehead,  and  the  wife  would  put  her  arms  round  him  and 
soothe  him,  as  a  mother  soothes  her  frightened  child,  until  the 
mattering  ceased  and  he  sank  upon  the  pillow  exhausted,  to 
lapse  into  quiet  sleep,  or  else  awoke  and  regained  calmness  in 
awakening. 

The  dream — ^whatever  it  was— always  left  its  mark  upon  him 
next  day.  It  was  a  kind  of  nightmare,  he  told  his  wife  when  she 
gently  questioned  him,  not  urging  her  questions  lest  there  should 
be  pain  in  the  mere  recollection  of  that  horrid  vision.  He  could 
give  no  graphic  description  of  that  dream.  It  was  all  confusion — 
a  blurred  and  troubled  picture — but  that  confusion  was  in  itself 
agony. 

Karely  were  his  mutterings  intelligible — rarely  did  his  wife 
catch  half-a-dozen  consecutive  words  from  those  broken  sentences — 
but  once  she  heard  him  say : 

"  The  cage — the  cage  again — iron  bars — ^like  a  wild  beast." 

And  now  that  absent  and  cloudy  look  which  she  had  seen  in  her 
husband's  face  after  the  bad  dream  was  there  often.  She  spoke 
to  him  sometimes  and  he  did  not  hear.  She  repeated  the  same 
questions  twice,  or  thrice,  in  her  soft,  low  voice,  standing  close  be- 
side him,  and  he  did  not  answer.  There  were  times  when  it  was 
difficult  to  arouse  him  from  that  deep  abstraction ;  and  at  such 
times  the  utter  blankness  and  solitude^  of  her  own  life  weighed 
upon  her  like  a  dead  weight,  an  almost  unbearable  burden. 

**  What  is  to  become  of  us  both  in  all  the  long  years  before  us," 
she  thought  despairingly.  "Are  we  to  be  always  far  apart — 
living  in  the  same  house,  spending  all  our  days  together,  and  yet 
divided." 

She  had  married  before  she  was  eighteen,  and  at  one-and-thirty 
was  still  in  the  bloom  of  womanhood,  younger  than  most  women  of 
that  age,  for  her  life  had  been  subject  to  none  of  those  vicissitudes 
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and  fevers  which  age  women  of  the  world.  She  had  never  kept  a 
secret  from  her  husband,  never  trembled  at  opening  a  milliner's 
account,  or  blushed  at  the  delivery  of  a  surreptitious  letter.  The 
struggles  for  pre^minence-the  social  race  in  which  some  women 
waste  their  energies  and  strain  their  nerves — were  unknown  to  her. 
She  had  lived  at  Enderby  Manor  as  the  flowers  lived,  rejoicing  in 
the  air  and  the  sunshine,  drinking  out  of  a  cup  of  life  in  which 
there  mingled  not  one  drop  of  poison.  Thus  it  was  that  not  one 
line  upon  the  transparent  skin  marked  the  passage  of  a  decade. 
The  violet  eyes  had  the  limpid  purity,  and  the  sweet  emotional 
Ups  the  tender  carnation  of  girlhood.  Mildred  Greswold  wm  as 
beautiful  at  thirty-one  as  Mildred  Fausset  had  been  at  seventeen. 
And  yet  it  seemed  to  her  that  life  was  done,  and  that  her  husband 
had  ceased  to  care  for  her. 

Many  and  many  an  hour,  in  that  lovely  solitude  beside  the  lake, 
she  sat  with  hands  loosely  clasped  in  her  lap  or  above  her  head, 
with  her  books  lying  forgotten  at  her  feet — all  the  newest  books 
that  librarians  could  send  to  tempt  the  jaded  appetite  of  the 
reader — ^and  her  eyes  gazing  vacantly  over  the  blue  of  the  lake  or 
the  snow-peaks  on  the  horizon.  Often  in  these  silent  musings 
she  recalled  the  past,  and  looked  at  the  days  that  were  gone  as  at 
a  picture. 

She  remembered  just  such  an  autumn  as  this,  a  peerless  autumn, 
spent  with  her  father  at  the  Hook — spent  for  the  most  part  on 
the  river  and  in  the  garden,  the  sunny  days  and  moonlit  nights 
being  far  too  lovely  for  any  one  to  waste  indoors.  Her  seventeenth 
birthday  was  not  long  past.  It  was  just  ten  years  since  she  had 
come  home  to  that  house  to  find  Fay  had  vanished  from  it,  and 
to  shed  bitter  tears  for  the  loss  of  her  companion.  Never  since 
that  time  had  she  seen  Fay's  face.  Her  questions  had  been  met 
coldly,  angrily  even,  by  her  mother,  and  even  her  father  had 
answered  her  with  unsatisfactory  brevity. 

All  she  could  learn  was  that  Fay  had  been  sent  to  complete  her 
education  at  a  finishing  school  at  Brussels. 

"  At  school !     Oh,  poor  Fay.     I  hope  she  is  happy." 

"  She  ought  to  be,"  Mrs.  Fausset  answered  peevishly,  "  The 
school  is  horridly  expensive.  I  saw  one  of  the  bills  the  other  day. 
Simply  enoTTnous.  The  girU  are  taken  to  the  opera,  and  have  all 
sorts  of  ridiculous  indulgencies." 

"  Still,  it  is  only  school,  mother,  not  home,"  said  Mildred  com- 
passionately. 

This  was  two  years  after  Fay  had  vanished.  No  letter  had  ever 
come  from  her  to  Mildred,  though  Mildred  was  able  to  write  now, 
in  her  own  sprawling  childish  fashion,  and  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  answer  any  such  letter.  She  had  herself  indited 
various  epistles  to  her  friend,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  getting 
them  posted.  They  had  drifted  to  the  waste  paper  basket,  mute 
evidences  of  wasted  affection. 
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Aa  each  lioliday  time  came  round  the  child  asked  if  Fay  were 
coining  home,  always  to  receive  the  same  saddening  negative. 

One  day,  when  she  had  been  more  urgent  than  usual,  Mrs. 
FauBset  lost  temper  and  answered  sharply : 

"  No,  she  is  not  coming.  She  is  never  coming.  I  don't  like 
her,  and  I  don't  intend  ever  to  have  her  in  any  house  of  mine,  so 
you  may  as  well  leave  off  plaguing  me  about  her." 

*'  But,  mother,  why  don't  you  like  her  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  why ;  I  don't  like  her.  That  is  enough  for  you  to 
know." 

"But,  mother,  if  she  is  father's  daughter  and  my  sister  you 
ought  to  like  her,"  pleaded  Mildred,  very  much  in  earnest. 

**  How  dare  you  say  that — you  must  not  say  it  again — ^you  are 
a  naughty,  cruel  child  to  say  such  things,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fausset, 
beginning  to  cry. 

**  Why  naughty,  why  cruel  ?  Oh,  mother !  "  and  Mildred  cried 
too.  She  clasped  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

**  Dear  mother,  indeed  I'm  not  naughty,"  she  protested,  "  but 
Bell  said  Fay  was  papa's  daughter.  ^  Of  course  she's  his  daughter,' 
Bell  said,  and  if  she's  fathePs  daughter  she's  my  sister,  and  it's 
wicked  not  to  love  one's  sister.  The  psalm  I  was  learning  yester- 
day says  so,  mother.  ^  How  sweet  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.'  And  it  means  sisters  just 
the  same.  Miss  Golville  said,  when  I  asked  her ;  and  I  do  love  Fay. 
I  can't  help  loving  her." 

"You  must  never  speak  her  name  again  to  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Fausset  resolutely.  "  I  shall  leave  off  loving  you  if  you  plague  me 
about  that  odious  girl ! " 

"  Then  wasn't  it  true  what  Bell  said  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  Mother,  would  it  be  wrong  for  papa  to  have  a  daughter  ? " 
asked  Mildred,  perplexed  by  this  mysterious  resentment  for  which 
she  could  understand  no  cause. 

"  Wrong !     It  would  be  infamous.^ 

•^  Would  God  be  angry  ?  "  asked  the  child,  with  an  awe-stricken 
look.     «  Would  it  be  wicked  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  the  worst  possible  insult  to  m«,"  said  Lord  Castle- 
Connel's  daughter,  ignoring  the  minor  question. 

After  this  Mildred  refrained  from  all  further  speech  about  the 
absent  girl  to  her  mother ;  but  as  the  years  went  by  she  questioned 
her  father  from  time  to  time  as  to  Fay's  whereabouts. 

"  She  is  very  well  off,  my  dear.  You  need  not  make  yourself 
unhappy  about  her.  She  is  with  a  very  nice  family,  and  has 
altogether  pleasant  surroundings." 

"  Shall  I  never  see  her  again,  father  ?  " 

"  Never  8  a  long  day,  Mildred.  I'll  take  you  to  see  her  by-and- 
by  when  there  is  an  opportunity.    You  see  it  happens  unfor- 
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tunately  that  your  mother  does  not  like  her,  so  it  is  better  she 
should  not  contie  here.  It  would  not  be  pleasant  for  her— or  for 
me." 

He  said  this  gravely,  with  a  somewhat  dejected  look,  and 
Mildred  felt  somehow  that  even  to  him  it  would  be  better  to  talk 
no  more  of  her  lost  companion. 

As  the  years  went  by  Mrs.  Fausset  changed  from  a  woman  of 
fashion  to  a  nervous  valetudinarian.  It  was  not  that  she  loved 
pleasure  less,  but  her  beauty  and  her  health  had  both  begun  to 
dwindle  and  fade  at  an  age  when  other  women  are  in  their  prime. 
She  fretted  at  the  loss  of  her  beauty — watched  every  wrinkle, 
counted  every  grey  hair,  lamented  over  every  change  in  the 
delicate  colouring  which  had  been  her  chief  charm. 

"  How  pretty  you  are  growing,  Mildred,"  she  exclaimed  once, 
with  a  discontented  air,  when  Mildred  was  a  tall,  slender  slip  of 
fourteen.  "  You  are  just  what  I  was  at  your  age ;  and  you  will 
grow  prettier  every  day  until  you  are  thirty,  and  then  you  will 
begin  to  fade  as  I  have  done,  and  feel  an  old  woman  as  I  do." 

It  seemed  to  her  that  her  own  charms  dwindled  as  her  daughter 
grew.  As  the  bud  unfolded  the  flower  faded.  She  felt  almost  as 
if  Mildred  had  robbed  her  of  her  beauty.  She  would  not  give  up 
the  pleasures  and  excitement  of  society.  She  consulted  half  a 
dozen  fashionable  physicians  and  would  not  obey  one  of  them. 
They  all  prescribed  the  same  repulsive  treatment — ^rest,  early 
hours,  country  air,  with  gentle  exercise — ^no  parties,  no  excitement, 
no  strong  tea. 

Mrs.  Fausset  disobeyed  them  all,  and,  from  only  fancying  herself 
ill,  grew  to  be  really  ill,  and  from  chronic  lassitude  developed  an 
organic  disease. 

She  lingered  nearly  two  years,  a  confirmed  invalid,  suffering  a 
good  deal,  and  giving  other  people  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  She 
died  soon  after  Mildred's  sixteenth  birthday,  and  on  her  death- 
bed  she  confided  freely  in  her  daughter,  who  had  attended  upon 
her  devotedly  all  through  her  illness,  neglecting  everything  else 
in  the  world  for  her  mother's  sake. 

*'  You  are  old  enough  to  understand  things  that  must  once  have 
seemed  very  mysterious  to  you  now,  Mildred,"  said  Maud  Fausset, 
lying  half  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  muslin  bed-curtains,  with  her 
daughter's  hand  clasped  in  hers,  perhaps  forgetting  how  young 
that  daughter  was  in  her  own  eagerness  for  sympathy.  "You 
couldn't  make  out  why  I  disliked  that  horrid  girl  so  much,  could 

you  ? " 

"  No,  indeed,  mother." 

"  I  hated  her  because  she  was  your  father's  daughter,  Mildred. 
His  natural  daughter.     The  child  of  some  woman  who  was  not  his 
wife.      You  are  old  enough  now  to  know  what  that  means.      Yon 
were  reading  the  *  Heart  of  Midlothian '  to  me  last  week — ^yon 
know,  Mildred  ?  " 
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YeF,  Mildred  knew.  She  hung  her  head  at  the  memory  of  that 
sad  story,  and  at  the  thought  that  her  father  might  have  sinned 
like  George  Staunton. 

^*  Yes,  Mildred,  she  was  the  child  of  some  woman  he  loved 
before  he  married  me.  He  must  have  been  desperately  in  love 
with  the  woman  or  he  would  never  have  brought  her  daughter 
into  my  house.     It  was  the  greatest  insult  he  could  offer  to  me." 

**  Was  it,  mother  ?  *' 

**  Was  it  ?  Why,  of  course  it  was.  How  stupid  you  are,  child," 
exclaimed  the  invalid,  peevishly ;  and  the  wasted,  feverish  hand 
grew  hotter  as  she  talked. 

Mildred  blushed  crimson  at  the  thought  of  this  story  of 
shame.  Poor  Fay;  poor,  unhappy  Fay.  And  yet  her  strong, 
clear,  common  sense  told  her  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the 
question. 

**  It  was  not  Fay's  fault,  mother,"  she  said  gently.  "  No  one 
could  blame  Fay,  or  be  angry  with  her.  And  if  the — wicked 
woman  was  dead,  and  father  had  repented,  and  was  sorry,  was  it 
very  wrong  for  him  to  bring  my  sister  home  to  us  ?  " 

^Don*t  call  her  your  sister,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fausset  with  a 
feeble  scream  of  angry  alarm  ;  ^*  she  is  not  your  sister — she  is  no 
relation — she  is  nothing  to  you.  It  was  an  insult  to  bring  her 
across  my  threshold.  You  must  be  very  stupid,  or  you  must  care 
very  Little  for  me,  if  you  can't  understand  that.  His  conduct 
proved  that  he  had  cared  for  that  low,  common  woman — ^J'ay's 
mother — more  than  ever  he  cared  for  me — perhaps  he  thought 
her  prettier  than  me,"  said  the  invalid  in  hysterical  parenthesis, 
"  and  I  have  never  known  a  happy  hour  since." 

*'  Oh,  mamma,  dear,  not  in  all  the  years  when  you  used  to  wear 
such  lovely  gowns  and  go  to  so  many  parties  ? "  protested  the 
voice  of  common  sense. 

'<  I  only  craved  for  excitement  because  I  was  miserable  at  heart. 
I  don't  think  you  can  half  understand  a  wife's  feelings,  Mildred, 
or  you  wouldn't  say  such  foolish  things.  I  wanted  you  to  know 
this  before  my  death.  I  want  you  to  remember  it  always ;  and 
if  you  meet  that  odious  girl  avoid  her  as  you  would  a  pesti- 
lence. If  your  father  should  attempt  to  bring  her  here,  or  to 
Parchment  Street,  after  I  am  gone ^" 

"  He  will  not,  mother.  He  will  respect  your  wishes  too  much 
— ^he  will  be  too  sorry,"  exclaimed  Mildred,  bending  down  to  kiss 
the  hot,  dry  hand,  and  moistening  it  with  her  tears. 

The  year  of  mourning  that  began  soon  after  this  conversa- 
tion was  a  very  quiet  interval  for  father  and  daughter.  They 
travelled  a  little — spent  six  months  in  Leipsic,  where  Mildred 
studied  the  piano  under  the  most  approved  masters — a  couple 
of  months  in  Paris,  where  her  father  showed  her  all  the  lions 
in  a   tranquil,  leisurely  way  that  was  very   pleasant — and  then 
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they  went  down  to  the  Hook,  and  lived  there  in  happy  idleness, 
on  the  river  and  in  the  gardens,  all  through  a  long  and  lovely 
summer. 

Both  were  saddened  at  the  sight  of  an  empty  chair— one  sacred 
comer  in  all  the  prettiest  rooms — where  Maud  Fausset  had  been 
wont  to  sit,  a  graceful  languid  figure,  robed  in  white,  or  some  pale 
delicate  hue  even  more  beautiful  than  white,  in  contrast  with  the 
background  of  palms  and  flowers,  Japanese  screen  or  Indian 
curtain.  How  pretty  she  had  looked  sitting  there  with  books,  and 
scent  bottles,  and  dainty  satin-lined  basket  full  of  some  light 
frivolous  work,  which  progressed  by  stages  of  h&lf  a  dozen  stitches 
a  day.  Her  fans,  her  Tennyson,  her  palms  and  perfumes — ^all  had 
savoured  of  her  own  fragile  bright-coloured  loveliness.  She  was 
gone,  and  father  and  daughter  were  alone  together — deeply 
attached  to  each  other,  yet  with  a  secret  between  them,  a  secret 
which  made  a  darkening  shadow  across  the  lives  of  both. 

Whenever  John  Fausset  wore  a  look  of  troubled  thought  Mildred 
fancied  he  was  brooding  upon  the  past,  thinking  of  that  erring 
woman  who  had  borne  him  a  child,  the  child  he  had  tried  to  fuse 
into  his  own  family,  and  to  whom  her  own  childish  heart  had 
yearned  as  to  a  sister. 

**  It  must  have  been  an  instinct  that  made  me  love  her,"  she  said 
to  herself;  and  then  she  would  wonder  idly  what  the  fair  sinner  who 
had  been  Fay's  mother  was  like,  and  whether  her  father  had  really 
cared  more  for  that  frail  woman  than  for  his  lawful  wife. 

"  Poor  pretty  mamma,  he  seemed  to  dote  upon  her,'*  thought 
Mildred.  •'  I  cannot  imagine  his  ever  having  loved  any  one  as 
well.  I  cannot  imagine  his  ever  having  cared  for  any  other 
woman  in  this  world." 

The  formless  image  of  that  unknown  woman  haunted  the  g^Fs 
imagination.  She  appeared  sometimes  with  one  aspect,  sometimes 
another — darkly  beautiful,  of  Oriental  type,  like  Scott's  Rebecca 
— or  fair  and  lowly  born  like  EflSe  Deans — ^poor  fragile  EflSe,  fated 
to  fall  at  the  first  temptation.  Poetry  and  fiction  were  full  of 
suggestions  about  that  unknown  influence  in  her  father's  life  ; 
but  every  thought  of  the  past  ended  in  a  sigh  of  pity  for  that  fair 
wife  whose  happiness  had  been  clouded  over  by  that  half-discovered 
mystery. 

Never  a  word  did  she  breathe  to  her  father  upon  this  forbidden 
subject ;  never  a  word  to  Bell,  who  was  still  at  the  head  of  affairs 
in  both  Mr.  Fausset's  houses,  and  who  looked  like  a  grim  and  stony 
repository  of  family  secrets. 

(7b  he  continues). 
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"  nOCI All  influence,  my  dear — social  influence !  That  is  what 
iu  you  want/'  says  the  fashionable  Mrs.  Ponsonby  Tomkins, 
eyeing  with  gracious  condescension  the  young  cantairice  who  has 
brought  her  a  letter  of  introduction  from  one  of  the  first  pro- 
fessors in  Italy.  "  You  shall  come  and  sing  at  one  of  my  *  at 
homes' for — ^for  noihi/ng — ^you  understand? — and  you  will  meet 
people ;  that  is  all  you  require." 

"Push,  push,  my  dear  fellow,"  says  my  Lord  Tom -Noddy, 
languidly  staring  through  his  eye-glass  at  an  easel  on  which 
stands  a  painting,  rich  in  colour  and  alive  with  genius,  the  work 
of  a  shabby,  hungry-looking  man,  who,  brush  in  hand,  gazes 
hopefully  at  his  aristocratic  "  swell "  visitor,  whom  he  half  expects 
(poor  fellow!)  will  be  his  best  friend  and  benefactor.  "Don't 
paint  this  kind  of  thing  at  all.  Sunset,  sea,  clouds,  mountains — 
all  very  nice — very  good  form.  But  overdone.  Too  many  pic- 
tures of  sunset,  sea,  clouds,  mountains.  I'll  tell  you  what :  you 
shall  paint  Lady  Tom-Noddy's  portrait  for  —  for  iwihingy  of 
course,  and  111  get  H.R.H.  to  notice  it.  Then  you'll  be  the  rage 
— ^and  so  will  Lady  Tom-Noddy !  " 

**  Very  nice,  very  nice  indeed  ! "  murmurs  the  successful  stage- 
manager  approvingly   to   the   unknown   pretty   woman   full  of 
nervous  force  and  dramatic  energy,  who  has  come  to  plead  for 
work  at  his  theatre.    "  Very  promising.     But " — and  he  scratches 
his  head  perplexedly — "  I  really  don't  think — no,  I  really  don't 
think  we  have  a  vacancy.     And  if  we  had — you  see,  you  have 
no  influence  to  back  you  up.     You  couldn't  pose  for  a  little  in 
society  as  a  professional  beauty,  could  you  ?     No  money  ?    Ah ! 
— ^and  I  suppose  you  couldn't  get  credit  ?     That  makes  it  very 
diflicult.     But  if  you  covJd  manage  the  beauty  dodge,  and  then 
come  on  afterwards  to  us,  we  might  try  you.     You  see  it  really 
doesn't  matter  to  us  whether  you  act  well  or  ill ;  there's  only  one 
theatre  in  London  that  goes  in  for  the  art  of  the  tiding  at  all,  and 
that's  the  Lyceum.    We  don't  pretend  to  compete  with  Henry 
Irving-     We  say:  *Will  a  woman  go  down  with  the  public,  or 
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won't  she?'  That's  the  test.  Look  at  Mrs.  Tom  Tiddler. 
She  can't  act  a  bit ;  but  she  draws,  and  she'll  draw  more  by-and- 
by.     You  can  act,  evidently ;  but  that's  no  use — not  a  bit." 

"  Poetry ! — verse !  Publish  at  our  own  risk  !  My  dear  sir,  you 
must  be  dreaming!"  gasps  the  astonished  eminent  publisher, 
looking  almost  reproachfully  at  the  noble  head  and  flashing  eyes 
of  the  new  author  who  has  just  called  upon  him.  "  If  we  brought 
this  book  out  we  should  have  to  charge  you  with  all  the  expenses, 
including  advertising ;  it  would  probably  cost  you  some  fifty  or 
sixty  pounds,  and  be  a  dead  failure  into  the  bargain.  Certainly, 
I  admit  the  poems  are  fine — exceptionally  so- -but  what  does 
that  matter  ?  You  might  be  a  second  Shakespeare ;  it  wouldn't 
affect  us  a  bit.  Besides,  the  critics  are  always  *  down '  on  verse ; 
it's  their  great  fun.  Poetry  doesn't  pay  nowadays;  nobody 
wants  it.  Of  course,  if  you  had  plenty  of  money  to  throw  away 
it  might  be  a  diflFerent  matter,  but  you  say  you've  got  none.  In 
that  case — dear  me ! " — here  he  glances  anxiously  at  his  watch — 
"  I  haven't  another  moment  to  spare.  Pray  excuse  me !  Sorry 
I  can't  meet  your  wishes.  Good  morning."  And  the  eminent 
publisher  hurries  into  his  private  den,  leaving  the  poet  to  pocket 
his  manuscript  and  wend  his  way  sorrowfully  homewards,  think- 
ing, perchance:  "Where  are  the  encouragers  of  Art  in  these 
days  ?  " 

True,  where  are  they  ?  Are  Mrs.  Ponsonby  Tomkins  and  my 
Ijord  Tom-Noddy  types  of  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  have 
much  of  this  world's  goods  given  to  them,  and  whose  duty  it 
therefore  is  to  assist  those  upon  whom  Fortune  frowns,  but  for 
whom  Art  smiles  ?  Oh,  my  lords  and  ladies !  artists  have  very 
little  reason  to  be  grateful  to  you.  They  know  too  well  the 
limits  of  your  generosity.  You  will  subscribe  large  sums  to 
charities  where  your  names  can  be  printed  in  newspapers  and 
circulars  as  having  given  so  much,  but  for  the  struggling  genius 
for  whom  help,  if  offered  at  all,  must  be  offered  with  rare  delicacy 
and  tact,  you  have  nothing  but  what  you  call  "  social  influence." 
Now,  what  are  these  high-sounding  words,  "  social  influence  ?  " 
What  do  they  mean  to  the  gifted  musician,  for  instance  ?  Simply 
that  he  is  expected  to  show  ofi*  his  particular  talent  at  all  the  "  at 
homes  "  he  is  invited  to.  Generally  no  payment  at  all  is  offered, 
or  if  it  be,  the  sum  is  so  slight  that  he  is  almost  ashamed  to  take 
it;  and  at  these  afternoon  or  evening  assemblies  he  "meets 
people."  Oh,  indeed !  What  people  ?  A  heterogeneous  crowd 
of  persons,  among  whom  are  amateur  reciters,  ballad  singers, 
thought  readers,  and  other  half-and-half  notabilities,  all  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  "do  something"  (otherwise  they  would  not 
be  invited),  and  all  inclined  to  look  coldly  upon  any  new-comer, 
especially  if  that  new-comer  possesses  real  genius.  Then  the 
"at  home"  audience — if  one  can  call  such  frivolous  butterflies 
of  fashion  an  audience  at  all — what  is  it  ?     Mostly  comjx>sed  of 
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women,  who  are  nearly  all  the  time  engaged  in  discussing  one 
another's  dress  and  appearance,  and  who  pay  no  attention  what- 
ever to  the  music.  This  kind  of  thing,  repeated  over  and  over 
again  throughout  the  London  season,  is  supposed  to  be  *^  social 
ii^uence  ; "  and  in  the  case  of  a  lady  artiste  it  is  a  positive  drag 
upon  her,  and  by  no  means  an  aid  in  her  career.  Singer  or 
pianiate,  the  "  at  home  "  dodge  is  played  upon  her ;  and  to  go 
out  to  fashionable  houses  she  must  perforce  dress  well.  To  dress 
well  she  must  have  money ;  but  of  this  Mrs.  Ponsonby  Tomkins 
and  her  crew  take  no  thought.  They  think  it  her  duty  to  appear 
in  elegant  toilette,  and  to  play  or  sing  her  best.  For  what  ? — 
Social  influence.  Say  rather  social  fraud!  Earnest,  helpful 
influence  — sincerely  used  on  behalf  of  struggling,  deserving  artists 
— is  little  known  in  England,  and  when  it  is  attempted,  it  is  too 
often  wofuUy  misapplied. 

In  one  of  the  most  influential  houses  in  London,  a  teacher  of 
singiag,  who  learned  all  he  knows  from  a  lady-vocalist,  &mous 
in  ner  day,  whom  he  deceived  and  afterwards  abandoned — ^a 
modem  Silenus  of  the  worst  type — is  received  as  the  "most 
trusted  "  friend  of  the  family ;  in  another,  a  so-called  "  composer," 
whose  *' drawing-room  songs"  are  the  feeblest  among  feeble 
inanities,  is  petted,  lionized,  and  made  as  much  of  as  if  he 
were  a  second  Chopin,  and,  in  his  own  heart,  thinks  himself 
vastly  superior  to  the  Polish  master.  Here,  a  daub,  miscalled 
a  picture,  sells  for  five  hundred  guineas,  because  the  dauber, 
miscalled  artist,  happens  to  be  an  affable  man  who  can  give 
excellent  dinners  and  stylish  parties;  there,  a  trashy  set  of 
verses  is  published  in  one  of  the  leading  magazines  of  the  day, 
and  why  ?  Because  its  author  is  a  lord.  What  hope,  then,  is 
there  for  the  few  hard-working  people  whose  very  life — body  and 
soul — ^is  in  their  art,  and  who  cannot  h^lp  showing  how  they 
despise  the  Brummagem  goods  that  are  accepted  in  place  of 
sterling  gold  and  silver?  For  this  is  the  age  of  Sham: — sham 
jewels,  sham  lace,  sham  complexions,  sham  figures;  and  worse 
than  these  merely  outward  things,  sham  sentiment,  sham  love, 
sham  benevolence,  sham  patriotism,  sham  politics,  sham  all — 
save  one  thing — the  Love  of  Money.  There's  no  sham  about 
that !  In  that  we  are  horribly,  fidghtfuUy  in  earnest,  with  the 
selfish,  devilish  earnestness  of  professional  gamblers,  who  behold 
with  a  cynical  smile  the  ruin  of  others,  themselves  unmoved. 
Everything  gives  way  before  this  chief  vice  and  crowning 
passion ;  a  trifling  difference  about  money  matters  will  separate 
old  friends,  will  part  betrothed  lovers,  will  sow  bitter  dissension 
between  husband  and  wife,  will  make  brothers  enemies,  and 
will  cause  father  and  son  to  distrust  and  suspect  each  other's 
intentions. 

But  in  matters  of  art  is  it  not  a  question  of  money  also? 
Naturally,  every  artist  seeks  some  slight  reward  for  his  work; 
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surely  **  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.**  But  the  unthinking 
**  patrons "  of  art  too  often  pay  the  **  hire  *'  to  the  wrong 
persons — to  the  charlatans  and  impostors  who  are  to  be  found 
in  every  profession,  from  the  painting  of  Christmas  and  birthday 
cards  up  to  the  writing  of  bad  rhymes,  which,  somehow  or  other, 
find  their  way  into  seemingly  respectable  magazines,  and  who 
are  crowding  obstructions  in  the  path  of  really  gifted  men,  and 
by  the  time  the  world  holds  out  the  tardy  wreath  of  honour  to 
the  long-neglected  genius  whom  it  at  last  acknowledges,  it  is 
generally  too  late.  The  tired  hero-soul  has  mutely  accepted 
its  crucifixion,  and  turns  with  languor  and  loathing  from  the 
vinegar  and  gall  of  men's  reluctant  praise ;  it  looks  away, 
beyond,  upward,  to  those  far,  vast  regions  where  earth  is 
accounted  less  than  a  pin's  point  of  dew  on  the  leaf  of  a 
flower.  Such  has  been,  such  is,  and  such  will  be  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  fate  of  genius  in  all  its  forms.  ^^But,  dear 
me!"  says  Society  pettishly,  "what  else  can  be  expected? 
We  always  neglect  our  geniuses ;  besides,  we  really  prefer  people 
who  are  only  just  a  little  bit  talented  ;  geniuses — ^real  geniuses — 
are  stich  queer  creatures !  One  is  never  quite  sure  what  to  say 
to  them." 

Very  true,  dear  Society !  I  readily  admit  it.  You  don't  in 
the  least  know  how  to  meet  a  superior  intelligence ;  your  little 
hypocrisies  are  then  no  use  to  you ;  your  airs  and  graces  are 
practised  in  vain;  in  short,  you  feel  mean,  and  uncomfortably 
aware  of  your  own  deficiences  ?  Yes,  I  know !  I  quite  under- 
stand !  But  while  I  sympathize  most  keenly  in  the  very  natural 
desire  you  have  not  to  see  your  ignorance  exposed  by  the 
trenchant  truthfulness  of  an  unsuspected  Socrates,  or  the  spark- 
ling wit  of  an  unrecognized  Molidre,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  cry 
**  Shame ! "  on  a  certain  portion  of  your  brilliant  ranks,  namely, 
that  portion  composed  of  the  strictly  "  fashionable "  ladies  with 
plenty  of  money,  who  pretend  to  **  patronize  "  the  hard-working 
artistes  of  the  musical  profession.  I  will  cite  here  one  or  two 
instances  that  have  come  under  my  own  personal  observation: 
one  of  a  young  lady,  well-bom,  highly  educated,  ravishingly 
pretty,  and  possessing  extraordinary  musical  genius,  who  called 
the  other  day  on  a  sort  of  Mrs.  Grorgious  Midas  woman,  taking 
with  her  a  warm  letter  of  introduction  from  one  of  Mrs.  Midas's 
own  intimate  friends.  Mrs.  G-orgious  was  dressing  when  the 
young  lady  arrived,  and  contented  herself  with  sending  a  message 
by  her  servant  to  the  eflFect  that  she  was  "  engaged,"  but  **  would 
keep  the  artist's  name  and  address;"  just  as  if  she  were  a 
milliner,  a  dressmaker,  or  a  cleaner  and  trimmer  of  ladies'  false 
hair,  instead  of  being  what  she  is — a  brilliant  musician  and  perfect 
gravde  dame  in  the  highest  sense  of  those  expressive  French 
words.  Another  case  is  as  follows : — At  an  afternoon  assembly, 
held  in  one  of  the  best  houses  in  town,  where  the  host  and 
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hostess  are  considered  persons  of  some  importance,  being  con* 
nected  with  Her  Majesty's  Household,  a  new  Italian  singer,  a 
beautiful  woman  with  glorious  dark  eyes,  was  asked  (and  the 
asking  sounded  more  like  a  command)  to  sing.  With  a  sunny 
smile  of  assent  she  sang — only  a  poet  could  express  the  delicious 
beauty  and  fulness  of  her  splendid  voice,  the  heart  and  passion 
with  which  she  gave  it  utterance.  The  people  in  the  room 
listened  open-mouthed  and  staring, — she  ceased,-:— they  turned 
to  resume  their  interrupted  chatter,  making  a  few  remarks  such 
as  these :  "  Good  voice  ?  "  "  Ya-as.  Sings  very  welL"  "  Who 
is  she  ?  "  **  Oh  !  no  one  of  importance — quite  unknown,*'  &c., 
while  the  hostess,  walking  stiffly  up  to  her  unpaid  vocalist,  said, 
''  Thank  you ;  charmed,  I'm  sure  ! "  and  afterwards  sang,  or  rather 
shrieked  forth,  a  song  herself,  all  out  of  tune,  for  which  she  was 
wildly  applauded  by  her  own  special  toadies  and  flatterers.  By- 
and-by  every  one  filed  in  to  tea,  which  was  laid  out  in  an 
adjoining  apartment.  No  man  offered  his  arm  to  the  Italian 
cantatrice — she  followed  the  crowd  timidly  and  all  alone.  The 
titled  mistress  of  the  house  forgot  to  hand  her  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
seeing  her  sitting  thus  sorrowfully  apart,  I  ventured  to  give  her 
mine,  which  had  just  been  condescendingly  bestowed  on  me  by 
one  of  the  superior  sex  with  a  glass  in  his  eye  and  a  black 
moustache,  who  evidently  imagined  himself  just  a  trifle  better- 
looking  than  the  god  Apollo.  She  accepted  the  poor  refreshment 
with  that  sweet,  sudden  smile  which  is  the  peculiar  charm  of 
some  Italian  faces,  and  a  ^^  Grazie,  signora  I "  as  softly  musical 
as  the  pianissimo  of  her  own  vocalization,  and  for  some  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  we  conversed  together.  But  every  one  else  in 
the  room  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  presence,  and  yet,  you 
may  be  €ure,  the  hostess  considered  herself  as  a  "  patron  "  of  the 
new  artiste^  who  naturally  would  have  to  be  grateful  for  the 
*'  social  influence  "  thus  exerted. 

A  yormg  composer  told  me  a  little  experience  of  his  own  the 
other  day.  He  was  invited  to  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Van  Boodle,  to 
her  "  at  home,"  to  play.  "  You  will  meet  a  good  many  influential 
people,"  wrote  Mrs.  Van  B.  He  went,  poor  fellow,  having 
sacnficed  two  or  three  dinners  to  buy  his  gloves,  new  patent 
leather  boots  and  irreproachable  tie,  and  was  called  upon  to  open 
the  musical  programme.  He  did  so  cheerily  and  hopefully,  and 
received  his  poor  round  of  applause.  He  then  sat  down,  was  intro- 
duced to  nobody,  was  never  asked  to  play  again,  and  had  the 
mortification  to  see  a  mere  teacher  of  the  piano,  who  played  detest- 
ably (but  who  was  the  private  instructor  of  Mrs.  Van  Boodle 
herself),  asked  to  perform  in  the  very  middle  of  the  proceedings, 
when  because  there  were  more  people  in  the  room,  there  was 
naturally  more  applause.  This  is  an  ordinary  example  of  **  social 
influence."  Does  Mrs.  Van  Boodle  think,  I  wonder,  that  she  has 
assisted  that  young  composer  by  asking  him  to  perform  at  the  very 
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worst  time  of  her  "  at  home  " — as  far  as  appreciation  was  concerned 
— introducing  him  to  no  one,  placing  an  inferior  pianist  above  him 
and  finally  paying  him  nothing  ?  No,  Mrs.  Van  B.,  that  artist  has 
no  reason  whatever  to  be  grateful  to  you — he  simply  regrets  the 
money  he  spent  on  the  new  gloves  and  boots  he  bought  for  the 
occasion,  and  well  he  may,  for  your  *•  influence  "  will  never  gain 
him  the  worth  of  them  ! 

One  more  instance,  though  I  could  quote  scores,  and  I  have 
done.  A  gifted  professional  reciter,  equal  to  any  actress  on  the 
stage  for  the  splendid  force  and  fire  of  her  delivery,  was  asked 
recently  to  give  two  recitations  at  the  house  of  the  Countess  of 
Fuddlebury.  She  accepted  with  joy.  She  ordered  an  elegant 
dress  for  the  occasion,  and  determining  not  to  disgrace  her 
distinguished  "  patrons,"  she  hired  a  brougham  to  take  her  to  the 
countess's  house  and  back,  saying  to  herself  hopefully,  "  They 
will  certainly  give  me  ten  guineas,  they  are  so  enormously  rich, 
and  I  can  surely  afford  ten-and-six  for  a  brougham  out  of  that."  So 
she  went  in  proper  style,  gave  her  recitations,  and  was  applauded 
as  much  as  the  Fuddlebury  "  set "  ever  does  applaud — ^and  then 
— ^what  happened?  The  Earl  of  Fuddlebury  gave  her  a  half- 
guinea  bouquet !  Alone  in  her  brougham,  returning  home  firom 
her  poor  little  triumph,  she  feverishly  searched  among  the  flowers 
for  the  bank  note  which  she  thought  might  have  been  delicately 
placed  there  by  her  noble  host  and  hostess.  Alas,  she  quite  over- 
rated the  good  intentions  of  the  Fuddlebury  folk — a  bouquet 
.presented  by  an  earl  is  a  sufficient  reward  for  anybody  surely ! 
But  how  about  the  brougham  ?  And  the  dress  ?  And  the  bills 
coming  in  for  both  ?  Ah,  poor  thing,  she  shed  many  tears  over 
her  disappointment  that  night ! 

And  who  shall  count  the  heart-aches,  difficulties  and  sorrows 
that  beset  all  artists  in  their  upward  climbing  ?  sorrows  that  are 
more  often  increased  than  lightened  by  the  selfishness  and  avarice 
of  their  so-called  "  patrons."     There  is  no  Maecenas  nowadays  to 
rescue  the  unknown  Horace  or  Virgil  who  may  be  toiling  away,  on 
the  brink  of  starvation,  in  his  lonely  garret.    There  is  no  great- 
hearted Lorenzo  de  Medici  to  foster  the  very  earliest  promises  of 
art  in  the  artist  and  encourage  his  budding  efforts  with  generous 
praise  and  substantial  reward.     Our  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  like 
the  Crown  Prince  Budolph  of  Austria,  interested  in  all  literature 
and  art ;  his  efforts  are  principally  directed  to  the  launching  of 
''  profes^onal  beauties  "  on  the  stage,  where  they  cannot  act,  and 
where  tney  are  permitted  to  remain   notwithstanding  their  in- 
capability, to  the  wonder,  impatience,  but  gradual  toleration  of 
the  too  good-natured  British  public.     Plenty  of  money  is  spent 
in  useless  luxuries ;  there  are  women  willing  to  pay  fifty  pounds  for 
one  dress,  who  would  grudge  five  guineas  to  Rubinstein  if  he  con- 
descended to  play  for  them  privately ;  there  are  lords  and  dukes 
who  will  give  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  horse,  and  yet  will  screw 
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down  the  foreign  painter  who  decorates  their  reception-rooms  in 
superb  fresco,  to  the  uttermost  farthing  of  meanest  remuneration. 
But  there  is  yet  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the  "patrons  "  of  art 
as  they  exist  in  this  country.  Should  any  of  the  unfortunate 
gifted  ones  who  have  been  induced  to  soil  the  wings  of  their 
genius  in  the  miry  pit-falls  known  as  "  at  homes/'  happen  to  suc- 
ceed at  last  and  become  famous,  then,  what  a  cackling  chorus  arises 
from  the  Fitz-foodles  and  Boodles  and  Ponsonby  Tomkins  folk ! 

"  I  patronized   her  ! "  cries   one.     "  I  introduced  him  I  "   says 
another. 

**  I  used  my  best  influence  for  him,"  remarks  my  lord  with  an 
air  of  wealthy  satisfaction. 

"  Without  us,  she  could  never  have  succeeded ! "  adds  my  lady 
with  a  determined  nod  of  triumphant  self-elation.  And  so  on. 
Without  doubt,  if  great  folks  did  exert  properly  the  influence  they 
have  by  reason  of  their  wealth  and  station,  they  could  do  much 
for  all  who  are  in  the  various  artistic  professions,  but  here  a  new 
difficulty  presents  itself.  Some  of  the  richest  people  in  the 
metropolis  are  those  who  have  made  their  money  in  trade, 
Tparvenua  v^ho  are  as  ignorant  as  they  are  rich  and  who  are  unable 
to  distinguish  between  the  artist  and  the  charlatan.  To  be  a 
worthy  patron  of  art  requires  not  only  wealth,  but  intellectual 
culture,  refinement,  delicacy,  discrimination  and  a  great  love  of 
the  beautiful.  All  these  attributes  are  very  rarely  found  in  the 
English  or  American  millionaire,  British  meanness  especially,  in 
matters  of  art,  being  proverbial.  John  Bull  likes  to  stand  aloof 
with  his  hands  in  his  well-filled  pockets,  eyeing  struggling  genius 
with  a  sort  of  languid  curiosity,  and  saying  with  praiseworthy 
philosophy,  "  Help  yourselves  and  all  your  friends  will  love  you." 
Naturally  !  for  in  success  friends  are  not  needed.  We  are  always  so 
ready  to  love  those  who  don't  want  anything  from  us.  I  know  an 
extremely  wealthy  woman,  conspicuous  for  the  large  diamond  rings 
she  wears  on  her  podgy  fingers  and  the  innumerable  gold  and 
jewelled  bangles  wherewith  she  adorns  her  stout  arms,  who  was 
recently  asked  to  lend  a  very  small  sum  of  money. to  one  who  had 
been  her  playmate  in  early  youth,  a  sum  which  would  have  served 
as  a  stepping  stone  for  him  to  fame  and  fortune.  The  lady 
professed  the  most  sentimental  tenderness  for  her  "  dear,  dear  old 
friend,"  but  hesitated  about  the  loan. 

**  How  dreadful  it  would  be  if  he  could  not  pay  it  back,"  she 
said  with  a  sigh.  "  It  will  be  much  better  not  to  lend  it."  The 
value  of  one  of  her  costly  rings  or  glittering  bracelets  might  have 
made  her  old  friend's  career,  yet  she  contemplated  the  "  dreadful " 
]X)S8ibility  of  his. not  being  able  to  pay  back  her  loan ;  she  never 
dreamed  of  making  him  a  free  gift  of  the  sum  he  needed — prefer- 
ring, as  such  fine  ladies  generally  do  prefer,  the  trumpery  gew-gaws 
of  personal  adornment  to  the  priceless  glory  of  a  soul's  gratitude. 

Are  there  no  patrons  of  Art  ?     Yes,  a  few,  such  as  the  King 
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and  Queen  of  Italy,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria,  and 
certain  wealthy  heads  of  historical  houses  who  flourish  under  the 
rule  of  these   Continental  potentates.     But  in  England  where 
shall  we  look  for  them  ?     The  "  patrons  "  of  the  race-course  are 
legion;  plentiful,  too,   are   the  "patrons"  of  burlesque  opera, 
where  dancing  in  tights  may  be   carried  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  suggestive  indelicacy.     There  are  certain  bars,  too,  in  London, 
presided  over  by  advertised  barmaids,  who  count  their  "patrons" 
among  the  "  nobility  and  gentry  "  by  the  score  ;  but  the  patrons 
of  literature,  music,  painting,  or  sculpture  are  few  indeed.     It 
is  a  hard  time  just  now  for  the  delicate  dreams  and  i(ieals  of 
Genius,  and  yet  it   is  by  Genius  alone  that  the  nation  must 
continue  to  live.     The  names  that  resound  to-day  through  the 
educated  world  are   not   those   of  wealthy  merchants,  brokers, 
traders  or  lofty  aristocrats — they  are  the  names  of  poets,  his- 
torians,  musicians,   painters,  philosophers,   thinkers,   they   who 
were  the  very  life-blood  of  the  age  in  which  they  laboured.     As 
some  of  the  personages  living  in  Dante's  time  are  only  remem- 
bered because  of  his  power  in  depicting  them  as  enduring  the 
horrors  of  the  "  Inferno "  or  "  Purgatorio,"  so   it  may  be  that 
this  Victorian  era  will  some  day  only  be  thought  of  on  account 
of  the  "  Great  Neglected,"  who  may  be  fighting  with  difficulties 
in  some  obscure  corner  at  this  very  moment,  unreco^n^ized  by 
80  much  as  a  commendatory  line  in  the  daily  or  weekly  press. 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  great  personage  in  her  time — her  revels 
at  Kenilworth  were  no  doubt  as  brilliant  as  any  attending  Queen 
Victoria's   "Jubilee" — ^yet  she  seems  a  shadowy  and   uncertain 
figure  compared  to  the  all-embracing  existence  of  Shakespeare. 
Therefore,   though   it   is   hard,   up-hill  work,  dear   sons   and 
daughters  of  Art,  let  none  of  you  despond  or  faint  by  the  way. 
You  are   not   so  much  in  need  of  pity  as  are  your  so-called 
"patrons,"  for  their  eyes   are   blinded  to  all   but   things  tem- 
poral, while  yours  can  gaze  undazzled  upon  things  eternal.    For 
you  the  birds  sing  their  secrets;  for  you  the  tlowers  talk;  for 
you  the  clouds  build  fairy  palaces;  to  you  the  great  heart  of 
Nature  is  bared  as  a  scroll  on  which  divine  meanings  are  clearly 
inscribed.    Your  "  patrons,"  most  of  them  at  least,  see  none  of 
these  wonders.     For  them  the  curtain  is  down — fortune  never 
comes  with  both  hands  full.     Where  she  bestows  great  wealth 
she  often  denies  the  enjoyment  of  true  benevolence ;  where  she 
gives  affluence  and  luxury,  she  refuses  to  add  with  it  the  under- 
standing of  brotherly  love  and  charity.     Be  cheerful,  0  artists 
of  all  grades ;  be  brave  and  work  on  patiently ;  for  if  yoiu*  reward 
come  not  in  this  foolish  brief  bubble  of  a  world,,  have  no  fear 
but  that  the  Highest  Patron  of  all — the  Creator  of  Art  and  the 
Final  Perfector  of  Beauty — will  satisfy  at  last  the  unutterable 
longings   of  those  among  His  faithful  servitors,  who,  tried  in 
searching  fire,  have  not  been  found  wanting* 
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\rO,  I  shall  not  tell  the  name  of  the  ship ;  those  who  were  my 
ii  fellow-passengers  daring  those  brief  ten  days  will  recognize 
it  easily  enough — and  themselves,  too,  no  doubt,  for  I  profess  my 
portraits  to  be  as  correct  as  those  taken  by  the  sun ;  not  suflSciently 
ilattering,  perhaps,  to  satisfy  loving  eyes,  but  good  enough  for 
strangers,  who  do  not  care  what  was  the  shape  of  this  man's  nose 
or  the  colour  of  that  man's  hair.  To  those  who  were  not  of  our 
party,  one  vessel  will  be  the  same  as  another ;  they  may  choose 
and  christen  it  after  their  own  fashion,  for,  after  all,  **  What's  in 
a  name?"  That  question  was  asked  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  answered  by  Tom  Hood  in  our  own  day.  He  proves  to  our 
satisfaction  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  a  good  name  but  much 
more  in  a  bad  one. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  July  when  I  started  on  my  first 
Atlantic  passage,  in  some  trepidation  of  spirit  and  anxiety  of  mind. 
First  I  went  on  an  expedition  from  one  end  of  the  magnificent 
vessel  to  the  other.  It  was  a  floating  palace ;  so  steady  and  strong, 
it  seemed  impossible  that  even  the  wildest  waves  could  make  a 
toy  of  it,  or  crush  it  like  an  egg-shell — a  thing  so  majestic,  with 
its  iron  heart  beating  with  a  regular  throb,  like  the  pulse  of  a 
strong  man's  life.  Having  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  proximity 
of  my  state-room  to  stewardess  and  doctor,  I  went  on  deck  to  look 
round  on  my  fellow-passengers.  There  were  plenty  of  them ;  as 
a  rale  they  were  mere  commonplace  specimens  of  humanity,  such 
as  nature  turns  out  by  thousands,  and  merely  labels  **  man  "  or 
"  woman."  But  there  were  some  exceptions ;  one  was  an  elderly, 
stem-featured  man,  bronzed  and  weather-beaten,  with  small  keen 
eyes,  which  looked  as  though  they  could  detect  a  spot  on  the  face 
of  the  sun  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  and  so  searching  that,  like 
the  east  wind,  they  would  reach  the  marrow  at  a  single  blow. 
With  these  piercing  eyes  he  scanned  the  faces  of  every  one  who 
came  on  board.  His  companion,  for  he  was  not  alone,  was  a 
young  fellow  with  laughing  blue  eyes,  full  of  those  animal  spirits 
which  work  oflF  with  the  early  stages  of  manhood.  Then  there 
was  a  young  new-married  couple,  returning  from  their  wedding 
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tonr  in  the  old  land.  Before  I  had  time  to  carry  my  inspection 
further,  the  cry  of  "  All  for  the  shore  "  came  from  a  pair  of 
stentorian  lungs.  There  was  a  hurried  hand-shaking  all  round,  and 
"  Good-bye,"  "  Good-bye,"  echoed  on  every  side,  spoken  with  vary- 
ing shades  of  feeling ;  some  bade  farewell  with  a  choking  sob, 
others  with  a  tender  regret,  while  some  who  were  off  for  a  brief 
holiday  shouted  a  joyous  au  revoir  / 

In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  parting  and 
departing  a  little  row-boat  hailed  the  vessel,  and  in  another 
moment  came  alongside,  and  a  young  widow,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms,  followed  by  a  boy  carrying  a  small  cabin  trunk,  came  on 
board. 

"  I  have  been  detained.  I  was  afraid  I  should  miss  the  ship," 
she  exclaimed,  glancing  anxiously  around. 

The  purser  had  already  taken  the  contract  tickets  from  the  rest 
of  the  passengers,  and  held  out  his  hand  for  hers.  She  searched 
her  purse,  her  hand-bag,  turned  everything  over,  her  agitation 
increasing  as  she  found  the  search  was  in  vain.  In  deep  distress, 
and  with  a  look  of  profound  dismay,  she  exclaimed : 

"  I  have  lost  it !  I  had  it  safe  when  I  started.  What  shall  I 
do  ?     Oh  1  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

Here  our  bronzed  old  captain  came  to  the  fore,  and  cast  his 
kind  grey  eyes  on  the  young  widow's  face.  She  was  beginning 
to  cry,  and  he  patted  her  in  a  fatherly  way  on  the  shoulder. 

"  There,  there,  my  dear,"  he  said  soothingly,  "  don't  distress 
yourself." 

"  You  won't  send  me  back,"  she  exclaimed,  lifting  a  pair  of 
large  pleading  eyes  to  his  face,  and  catching  his  hand  as  drowning 
men  catch  at  straws. 

"  No  !  no ! "  he  answered,  "  it's  all  right.     I'll  take  the  risk !  " 

He  gave  the  signal ;  we  all  hurried  to  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
and,  with  a  general  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  shouting  of  last 
words,  the  little  steam-tug  which  had  brought  the  passengers  on 
board  went  snorting  and  shrieking  back  to  the  shore,  and  our 
majestic  steamer  steamed  dowiL^he  river,  out  towards  the  dreaded 
Irish  Channel. 

That  evening  the  captain's  table  was  crowded.  Everybody 
seemed  to  realize  that  the  vessel  was  to  be  " home"  for  the  next- 
ten  days.  Every  bod)'  seemed  socially  inclined,  but  nevertheless 
took  mental  stock  of  their  neighbours  before  deciding  which 
companions  he  or  she  should  choose,  for,  of  course,  before  many 
hours  were  over  we  should  break  into  little  friendly  parties. 

The  beautiful  young  widow,  Mrs.  Oliver,  had  the  place  of  honour 
on  the  captain's  right  hand ;  but  before  this  arrangement  could  be 
satisfactorily  carried  out  the  question  had  arisen,  "What 
was  to  become  of  the  baby  during  the  meal  ? "  At  last 
a  young  Scotchman,  Malcolm  Macdonald,  volimteered  to  immo- 
late himself  on  the  altar  of  beauty,  and,  animated  by  a  grateful 
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glance  from  the  widow's  soft  brown  eyes,  he  disappeared  up  the 
companion-way,  holding  the  screeching  baby  upside  dowr,  which 
was  perhaps  excusable,  it  being  the  first  time  he  had  officiated  as 
dry-nurse. 

The  captain,  in  his  capacity  as  host,  did  his  best  to  make  things 
go  cheerily.  He  set  the  ball  of  conversation  rolling,  and  if  it  was 
not  fairly  bowled  onwards  it  was  no  fault  of  his. 

Meanwhile,  a  game  of  speculation  was  being  invisibly  carried 
on ;  telegraphic  communication  was  passed  from  eye  to  eye,  con- 
jectural phrases  flew  round,  and  the  current  of  observation  set  in 
strongly  towards  the  young  widow's  quarter.  She  meanwhile 
seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the  curiosity  she  was  creating.  She 
sat  silent  and  reserved,  with  a  shade  of  melancholy  upon  her 
countenance,  equally  unconscious  of  the  admiring  glances  of  the 
one  sex  or  the  critical  appraisement  of  the  other.  She  was  mono- 
syllabic in  her  answers  to  special  questions,  and  in  reply  to 
general  observations  she  merely  glanced  up  and  smiled— with 
such  a  smile  !  One  longed  to  catch  the  upward  glance  and  smile 
again.  She  had  beautiful  brown  eyes,  and  her  black  dress  set  oflf 
to  the  best  advantage  her  fair  complexion  and  curling  golden 
hair. 

The  young  bride,  Mrs.  Howard,  looked  across  the  table  with  a 
supercilious  air.  She  had  caught  her  liege  lord's  glances  wander- 
ing that  way  oftener  and  with  warmer  admiration  than  she  quite 
approved.  Once  he  ventured  to  nudge  her  elbow,  levying  an 
unlicensed  tax  upon  her  admiration.  She  refused  to  honour  his 
demand,  and  obstinately  turned  her  eyes  in  another  direction. 

After  dinner  all  went  their  several  ways,  some  to  the  smoking 
room,  some  lounged  over  the  bulwarks,  others  joined  the  cry  of 
"  Yo,  heave  ho !"  and  helped  or  hindered  the  sailors  in  hauling  the 
ropes,  for  the  wind  was  freshening.  All  sails  were  set  to  catch  the 
breeze  ;  and  the  vessel,  like  a  beautiful  white  bird  with  outspread 
wings,  floated  along,  cutting  her  way  through  the  water  with  a 
steady  rapidity  that  had  an  exhilarating  effect  upon  everybody ; 
we  felt  as  if  we  ourselves  were  floating  over  the  water.  The 
"  briny  kisses  of  the  great  sw^  mother  "  stirred  the  soul  into 
open  rejoicing,  and  bursts  of  laughter  and  cheerful  voices  echoed 
on  all  sides.  Meanwhile,  the  pretty  bride  and  her  athletic 
bridegroom  paced  the  deck  in  gloomy  silence ;  she,  because  she 
was  wrathfully  disposed  ;  he,  because  he  had  nothing  to  say ;  he 
rarely  had  much  to  say ;  conversation  was  not  his  strong  point. 
Presently  he  became  vaguely  aware  that  there  was  something 
unusual  in  the  continued  silence,  and  he  broke  it,  adding  insult 
to  injury. 

*f  I  say,  Kate !"  he  exclaimed. 

«  WelL" 

**  Isn't  she  a  stunning  creature  ! " 

•*Who?'^ 
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''Why,  the  widow,  of  course;  one  doesn't  often  see  such  a  fine 
woman  ;  clean  and  smart — ^not  a  bad  point  about  her." 

"You  talk  as  though  you  were  studying  a  horse,"  was  the 
freezing  reply. 

"  So  she  is,  she's  a  Tfikre^  mare !  Not  bad  that !  don't  you  see  ? 
ffihre — mother ;  mare,  horse  ?"  He  laughed  heartily  at  his  own 
wit,  and  nudged  his  wife's  elbow,  as  a  means  of  wakening  her 
understanding  to  a  full  appreciation.  She  smiled  faintly,  and  he 
followed  up  his  advantage,  adding,"  Wonderfully  reserved,  though, 
and  quiet,  isn't  she  ?     Never  once  opened  her  lips." 

"  She  opened  her  mouth  though,  and  put  plenty  into  it.  The 
way  she  ate  was  perfectly  disgusting ;  putting  the  knife  into  her 
mouth,  too  !     I  thought  she  was  going  to  swallow  it." 

"  Ah  !  that  looks  queer — very,"  he  observed  sagaciously.  "  I 
should  like  to  know  her  history — I'm  sure  she's  got  one." 

Here  Mr.  Jaggers,  the  tall  strange-looking  man  who  had  first 
attracted  my  attention,  joined  them  in  their  promenade,  and 
somehow,  after  a  slight  passing  observation  concerning  the 
weather,  the  conversation  drifted  towards  the  beautiful  Mrs* 
Oliver.  Mr.  Jaggers  protested  he  had  not  seen  her  face.  "  Besides, 
he  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  women— didn't  believe  in  'em." 

"  Jaggers  don't  believe  in  anything,"  rejoined  his  young  com- 
panion, whom  he  called  "Charlie,"  but  who  was  registered  as 
"  Stokes."  "  Now,  I  believe  in  everything,  especially  in  women, 
from  my  own  grandmother  down  to  *  Ginx's  baby.'  I  mean  to 
get  up  a  flirtation  with  that  widow  if  I  can." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you'll  have  much  trouble,  for  all  she  seems  so 
reserved  and  shy,"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

"  She  doesn't  talk  much  at  present,  certainly,"  observed  Mr. 
Stokes,  "  but  I  daresay  she'll  put  the  steam  on  by-and-by." 

"  I  think  she's  stupid,"  observed  the  bride. 

"  She  can  afford  to  be  stupid,"  said  the  obtuse  but  chivalrous 
bridegroom,  "for  she's  deucedly  handsome." 

"  If  a  woman  doesn't  talk  wisely  or  look  well,  she  is  not  fit  to 
live,"  said  Charlie  Stokes ;  "  she  certainly  does  the  one,  and  it  is 
not  every  one  who  can  do  both — like  yourself,"  he  added  with  an 
insinuating  smile,  at  which  bare-faced  compliment  the  lady 
simpered  and  her  liege  lord's  face  radiated.  He  nudged  her 
elbow,  his  usual  way  of  calling  her  attention. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Kate  !  come,  after  that "     He  did  not  finish 

his  speech,  he  rarely  did  ;   he  stumbled  in  the  middle  and  then 
cut  himself  adrift  altogether. 

At  this  moment  they  were  approaching  the  bow  of  the  vessel ; 
the  golden-haired  widow  had  seated  herself  upon  a  coil  of  ropes, 
.  and  was  looking  over  the  bulwarks  watching  the  white  foam-flakes 
rushing  along  and  leaping  up  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  As  the 
group  came  near  she  glanced  up  and  met  the  full  gaze  of  Mr. 
Jaggers'  searching  eyes ;  hers  drooped,  she  turned  away. 
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"  My   G-od ! "  he  exclaimed  in  a  low,  smothered  tone,  though 
not  M>  low  but  it  reached  the  ears  of  his  young  friend  Stokes, 
**  "Wby — what  is  it  ?    What's  the  matter  ?  "  he  inquired. 
^  Nothing.     I  was  struck  by  a  likeness,  that's  all.     I  fancy  I 
mudt  have  seen  her  before  somewhere,"  replied  Mr.  Jaggers. 

^*  And  I  should  say  she  was  the  very  last  person  in  the  world 
whom  yoM  would  be  likely  to  see ;  quite  off  your  beat.  Look  at 
her;  she's  a  lady — no  doubt  about  that.  But  you  are  always 
finding  out*  likenesses — a  dangerous  faculty  that.  Only  yesterday 
you  said  I  was  like  somebody  who  was  hanged  ten  years  ago." 

The  next  day  was  stormy ;  there  were  no  ladies  on  deck,  and 
few  gentlemen.  The  sea  had  worked  itself  into  a  state  of  foaming 
fury.  There  was  a  high  wind,  all  sails  were  set,  and  the  vessel 
made  rapid  way,  going  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  knots  an  hour, 
cutting  her  way  bravely  through  the  watery  mountains  which 
reared  and  rose  on  all  sides  of  her.  Indeed,  everything  rose 
xcept  our  spirits,  and  they  fell  below  zero  as  we  lay  moaning  in 
bur  cabins.  The  next  day  the  weather  moderated ;  the  storm 
passed,  leaving  only  a  heavy  swell  behind  it.  We  heard  the 
tramp  of  footsteps  overhead,  and  cheerful  voices  full  of  exuberant 
healthy  spirits  exchanging  •* Good  mornings;"  merry  jests  and 
jokes  were  passing  round,  judging  by  the  bursts  of  laughter  that 
greeted  us.  Then,  one  by  one  we  crept  on  deck,  as  flies  creep  out 
of  a  crevice,  to  enjoy  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine. 

Mrs.  Oliver  was  already  on  deck,  looking  as  handsome  as  a  picture 
in  her  crimson  hood,  carrying  what  young  Stokes  stigmatized  as 
'*  that  shrieking  abomination  "  in  her  arms.  Many  strong  arms 
would  have  relieved  her  of  it,  but  her  manner  was  repellent,'|and 
seemed  to  resent  rather  than  be  grateful  for  any  attention,  either 
from  her  own  or  the  opposite  sex.  The  gentlemen,  especially  the 
younger  portion,  felt  aggrieved  to  see  this  young  creature  so 
heavily  weighted,  but  had  not  courage  to  press  their  undesired 
services  upon  her. 

"What  big  brutes  we  are,"  growled  the  admiring  young 
Scotchman ;  **  great  hulking  fellows,  lounging  about  with  our 
hands  in  our  pockets,  while  she — ^by  Jove  !  I  can't  stand  it ! " 

He  strode  across  the  deck,  and  made  straight  for  the  young 
widow. 

**  Allow  me,  please,"  he  exclaimed,  taking  the  sturdy  boy  firom 
her  unresisting  hands,  and  marching  away  in  triumph,  holding  it 
with  the  grace  of  an  elephant,  and  making  the  most  ridiculous 
zoological  noises  to  amuse  it. 

Mrs.  Oliver  simply  yielded  the  child  to  him,  without  a  caress 
or  a  tender  word.  Indeed,  it  was  observed  that  she  never  showed 
any  maternal  tenderness  to  her  boy,  only  a  kind  of  wooden  devo- 
tion. Relieved  from  her  charge  she  sat  down.  Mr.  Stokes  strolled 
up  and  stood  beside  her. 

"  Your  first  voyage  ? "  he  inquired,  taking  up  the  initiatory 
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step  towards  the  proposed  flirtation,  which  threatened,  however, 
to  be  a  more  difficult  matter  than  he  at  first  imagined. 

**  Yes,"  she  answered  briefly. 

**  Ah ! "  he  exclaimed,  rubbing  his  hands  gleefully  together. 
^^  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  jolly  time ;  though  last  night  wasn't 
very  promising." 

^'  Wasn't  it  ?  "  she  said  languidly,  as  though  she  had  no  interest 
in  the  matter. 

"  Well,  scarcely,"  he  answered,  opening  his  eyes.  **  We  don't 
often  have  that  kind  of  weather  in  July.  Why  even  poor  old 
Jaggers  was  down,  and  it  takes  a  good  deal  to  bowl  him 
over." 

"  Jaggers !  Who  is  Jaggers  ?  "  she  asked,  lifting  her  beautiful 
eyes  to  his  face,  and  for  the  first  time  waking  up  with  some  little 
interest. 

"  Well,  Jaggers  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  replied  Stokes.  **  There 
he  is — that  grim-looking,  elderly  party." 

"  I  know  that,"  she  answered  impatiently.  **  I  mean,  what  is 
he?" 

"  Oh,  what  is  he  !  "  echoed  Mr.  Stokes,  slightly  taken  aback. 
**Well,  that's  a  facer.  He  don't  care  for  everybody  to  know 
exactly  what  he  is." 

"  No  ?  "  she  exclaimed  in  sweet  surprise.  "  At  first  I  thought 
he  was  the  captain ;  he  looks  like  an  officer." 

**  You're  near  it.  You  wouldn't  like  to  sail  in  his  ship,  though. 
You'd  be  sure  to  get  wrecked  ;  perhaps  landed  between  four  stone 
walls." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  she  answered,  glancing  up  at  him  with  a 
puzzled  look.  The  young  man  looked  away  over  the  sea,  as 
though  he  did  not  want  to  be  tempted  into  further  confidences. 
"  I  should  like  to  know,"  she  added,  "  but,  of  course,  don't  tell  me 
if  it  is  a  secret.     He  is  very  like  some  one  I  have  seen  before." 

"  By  Jove  I  that's  exactly  what  he  said  of  you ! " 

"Really.  Well,  who  knows?  We  may  turn  out  to  be  old 
friends.     I  am  more  than  ever  interested  in  Mr.  Jaggers." 

"  He  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  I  should  have  thought  likely 
to  interest  a  lady.  It  would  pay  much  better  to  be  interested  in 
mey^  he  added  with  a  light  laugh. 

"  Oh,  there  is  interest  and  interest,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Oliver,  as 
she  dropped  her  eyes  and  turned  away. 

The  young  man  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  rejoined, 
with  the  confidence  beauty  frequently  inspires  in  his  inexperienced 
sex: 

"  I'm  sure  you're  to  be  trusted,  Mrs.  Oliver ;  but  it  doesn't  do 
to  let  these  things  get  afloat.  We  don't  want  everybody  to  know 
everything." 

"  Of  course  not." 

"Well,"  he  added  confidentially,  "  Jaggers  is  A.l  at  Scotland 
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Yard ;  a  first-rate  hand.  Once  give  him  the  scent,  he  is  like  a 
bloodhound — sure  to  run  his  man  down." 

"  Ah !  a  police  detective  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  He  nodded.  "  Oh  ! 
what  a  dreadful  man ! " 

**  Not  at  all,"  rejoined  Mr.  Stokes ;  "  he's  one  of  the  best  fellows 
in  the  world,  except  in  the  way  of  business,  then  he  is  as  hard  as 
nails." 

The  announcement  that  he  was  **  as  hard  as  naik  "  did  not 
seem  to  increase  his  popularity  in  the  young  widow's  eyes. 

•*  It  is  a  mean  sneaky  way  of  getting  a  living,"  she  observed, 
'^and  all  the  talking  in  the  world  can't  make  it  anything  else." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  he  answered,  "  one  evil  creates 
another,  you  know.  So  long  as  thieves  run  ahead  there  must  be 
somebody  to  catch  them.  •  On  the  whole  I  think  the  detective  is  a 
grand  institution,  a  necessary  one,  too,  and  so  you'd  think  if  you 
had  lost  your  jewellery,  and  he,"  jerking  his  head  towards  Jaggers, 
"  was  to  find  it  for  you." 

"  I  suppose  I  should,"  she  answered  demurely ;  "  in  such  cases  we 
are  apt  to  be  selfish." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  young  fellow,  "  and  generally  speaking,  we 
are  quite  ready  to  shake  hands  with  the  sinner  when  we  benefit  by 
the  sin." 

^  Perhaps,"  she  answered,  glancing  up  with  a  shy,  winning  smile 
into  his  face,  **  but  I  don't  think  I  should  choose  the  sinner  for  my 
travelling  companion,  especially  on  a  pleasure  excursion,"  she 
added  emphatically.  He  laughed  and  rubbed  his  hands  together 
as  though  he  rather  enjoyed  the  idea. 

"  So  you  think  we're  on  a  pleasure  excursion  ?  "  he  chuckled. 

**  At  least  it  looks  like  it,"  she  answered. 

"Ah  !  but  you  shouldn't  judge  by  appearances  ;  it  is  quite  the 
reverse,  and  you — well,  I  suppose  we  have  been  speculating  about 
one  another ;  I  vote  that  we  strike  a  bargain — you  tell  me  your 
story  and  I'll  tell  you  ours." 

The  lady  looked  down  and  played  nervously  with  the  folds  of 
her  dress,  as  she  answered  with  a  mournful  air,  as  though  she  had 
just  come  out  of  the  deepest  affliction  department : 

"  Mine  is  soon  told,  I — I  am  a  widow,  as  you  see,  and  I  am  going 
to  join  my  friends  in  Quebec."  She  looked  at  him,  adding 
inquiringly,  "  And  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  we're  likely  to  have  rather  a  lively  time  of  it,"  he  replied 
half  hesitating  for  a  moment,  then  adding  briskly,  "  You've  heard 
of  the  great  jewel  robbery,  I  suppose  ?  AH  London  is  ablaze  with 
it.  A  wonderfully  mysterious  affair,"  he  added,  knitting  his  brows, 
as  though  he  had  the  mystery  on  the  brain,  "  but  I  think  we  are 
on  the  right  track  now.  Jaggers  is  rather  close,  but  I  fancy  1 
know  a  thing  or  two." 

"  But  what  have  you  to  do  with  it  ?  "  she  inquired  with  naive 
interest. 
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**  Not  much,  really,  Fm  going  partly  for  pleasure,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  identification.  I  think  I  can  swear  to  the  fellow  we're 
after,  and  I  know  I  can  recognize  the  jewels  if  he  has  them  con- 
cealed about  him." 

The  widow  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  furtive  inquiry,  as  she 
asked  in  a  low  voice,  almost  under  her  breath : 

"  Is  he  in  Canada  ?  **     He  nodded  confidentially. 

"  Sailed  five  days  ago,  but  on  a  slower  vessel  than  this ;  we  shall 
catch  him  at  Quebec.  We  have  telegraphed  to  the  police  there, 
and  they'll  look  after  him,  and  take  good  care  of  him,  too,  till  we 
come.  Then  Jaggers  will  just  slip  the  bracelets  on,  and  we'll  be 
back  in  England  in  next  to  no  time." 

"  Please  don't  talk  any  more  about  it,"  she  rejoined,  **  it  makes 
one  quite  miserable  to  hear  of  such  dreadful  things."  She  got  up 
and  walked  to  the  other  side  of  the  deck.  He  whistled  as  he 
leaned  against  the  bulwarks,  and  watched  the  lithe  figure  pacing 
briskly  to  and  fro. 

**  Whew !  "  he  whistled  softly.  "  How  sensitive  these  women 
are !  What  a  fool  I  was  to  talk  to  her !  "  He  pulled  his  feir 
moustache  perplexedly  as  he  added,  "  What  would  Jaggers  say,  I 
wonder  ? " 

It  was  getting  dark — too  late  for  ring-toss,  and  shovel-board 
was  wiped  from  the  deck.  People  strolled  up  and  down  singing 
snatches  of  old  songs,  some  indulging  in  desultory  chit-chat — ^the 
small  change  of  society,  which  always  passes  current  when  the 
pure  gold  of  conversation  lies  like  a  drug  in  the  market  for  want 
of  circulation.  The  young  married  couple  were  seated  in  the  bow 
of  the  vessel,  feasting  daintily  on  their  honeymoon,  which 
threatened  to  give  out  before  the  end  of  the  journey.  The 
monotonous  music  of  the  sailors'  singing  mingled  with  the  cheery 
voice  of  our  captain  as  he  passed  hither  and  thither,  exchanging 
pleasant  words  by  the  way.  He  was  a  bronzed  old  sea-dog,  the 
commodore  of  the  line.  We  often  wondered  when  our  captain 
slept,  or  if  he  was  a  human  machine  warranted  to  go  ten  days 
without  winding  up,  for  he  had  the  faculty  of  popping  up  on  all 
parts  of  the  vessel  at  the  most  unexpected  times.  His  sharp  eyes 
were  everywhere.  Nothing  escaped  his  observation,  from  a  speck 
on  the  deck  to  a  bluebottle  buzzing  about  the  shrouds  of  his  vessel. 

As  the  evening  closed  in  a  drizzling  rain  began  to  fall ;  it  seemed 
to  damp  everybody's  spirits;  conversation  languished  and  the  deck 
was  speedily  cleared.  Some  betook  themselves  to  the  saloon  and 
improvised  a  concert  for  their  own  benefit,  for  the  most  lugubrious 
strains  and  mutilated  fragments  of  popular  melodies  floated 
through  the  skylight  and  died  a  natural  death  in  the  evening  air. 
Some  descended  to  their  cabins  and  made  themselves  at  home 
there.  If  the  sea  had  not  been  as  smooth  as  a  billiard  table  there 
would  not  have  been  much  of  "  at  home  "  about  it ;  but  Neptune 
was  in  a  drowsy  mood  and  all  went  well. 
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Late  in  the  eTeniog,  young  Stokes,  who  had  been  uplifting  his 
manly  voice  in  some  love-lorn  ditty,  came  up  on  deck  for  a  last 
look  round  before  retiring  for  the  night.  As  he  passed  up  the 
companion-way  he  glanced  into  the  little  deck  saloon,  which  was 
generally  sacred  to  the  ladies.  He  quite  started,  he  could  hardly 
believe  his  eyes,  for  there  sat  Mr.  Jaggers  and  the  fair  widow  Mrs. 
OUver,  engaged  in  a  game  of  chess,  evidently  enjoying  it,  too. 
His  grim  harsh  features  were  lighted  up  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile, 
as  she  said  in  playful  reproaco,  with  a  half-knit  contemplative 
brow: 

"  Oh,  how  ungallant !  you've  castled  my  queen,  but  wait.  111 
be  even  with  you  yet.** 

"  That  woman's  a  witch,  by  Jove  !  Poor  old  Jaggers,  a  victim  to 
female  charms  ;  at  his  age  too!  "  chuckled  the  young  fellow,  as  he 
stole  away  unobserved  by  either  of  them,  and  strolled  up  and  down 
the  deck  ruminating. 

It  was  late  when  Mr.  Stokes  retired  to  rest,  and  then  he  tossed 
uneasily  on  his  pillow ;  he  could  not  sleep,  he  had  an  uncomfort- 
able feeling  as  though  he  had  been  defrauded  of  his  confidence, 
shorn  of  his  secret  as  effectually  as  Samson  was  shorn  of  his  locks. 
Not  only  had  he  betrayed  himsdfy  but  his  friend  also,  into  the 
hands  of  this  modem  Delilah.  Then  he  consoled  himself,  reflecting, 
'^  After  all  it  could  not  matter  much.  What  harm  could  a  woman 
do  except  talking  ?  "  Then  he  smiled  grimly  as  he  remembered 
how  often  a  woman  had  talked  away  a  man's  reputation,  liberty, 
life  itself. 

"  Bosh,"  he  muttered,  trying  to  reconcile  himself  to  himself ; 
''  when  we  have  done  our  business  she  may  talk  as  much  as  she 
Ukes ;  till  then  I'll  keep  an  eye  upon  her." 

The  days  passed  away  pleasantly  and  monotonously,  as  days  do 
at  sea. 

Malcolm  Macdonald  and  Charlie  Stokes  were  assiduous  in 
their  attentions  to  the  young  widow ;  but  it  seemed  to  them  both 
that  she  smiled  on  none  so  sweetly  as  on  the  elderly,  grim,  and 
hard-featured  Jaggers. 

One  night  young  Stokes,  who  had  been  sitting  up  playing  cards 
and  smoking,  was  restless  and  wakeful ;  the  July  night  was  hot, 
and  he  felt  feverish,  and  got  up  to  fetch  a  drink  of  iced-water.  As 
he  crossed  amidships  on  the  main  deck,  he  saw  a  light  at  the  end 
of  the  corridor,  from  the  half-open  door  of  Mr.  Jaggers'  cabin. 

•*  Poor  old  beggar,"  he  muttered,  **  he's  something  like  me — 
can't  sleep ;  I'll  rout  him  out  to  keep  me  company." 

He  quickened  his  pace,  then  stopped  suddenly.  Some  one 
came  out  and  shut  the  door ;  it  was  a  woman  !  She  came  slowly 
along  the  passage  towards  him  ;  as  she  crossed  the  strip  of  moon- 
light he  recognized  the  face  of  Mrs.  Oliver ! 

"  Merciful  God ! "  he  exclaimed  under  his  breath,  as  he  stepped 
noiselessly  aside,  and  she  came  nearer — nearer — and  passed  within 
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a  few  feet  of  where  he  stood.  Her  eyes  were  wide  open,  as  she 
stared  straight  before  her — seeing  nothing — for  though  her  eyes 
were  open  tneir  sense  was  shut.  He  recognized  the  &ct  that  she 
was  walking  in  her  sleep !  He  followed  to  see  that  she  came  to  no 
harm.  Havini?  seen  her  safely  to  her  cabin,  he  went  to  bed  and 
slept  soandly  till  morning. 

As  he  sat  down  to  breakfast  he  looked  round  for  Mrs.  Oliver, 
but  she  was  not  there.  He  said  nothing  to  any  one  of  what  he 
had  seen  in  the  night;  there  was  no  purpose  to  be  served  in 
mentioning  it ;  so  he  kept  discreetly  silent.  He  lounged  by  the 
companion-way,  glancing  furtively  down  the  stairs,  but  the  fair 
widow  failed  to  make  her  appearance.  As  the  day  wore  on,  a 
rumour  got  in  circulation  that  Mrs.  Oliver  was  not  well,  and  was 
unable  to  leave  her  cabin.  The  lady-passengers  charged  them- 
selves with  the  care  of  the  child,  while  the  stewardess  looked 
after  the  mother,  so  far  as  she  would  allow  her  to  do  so,  but  Mrs. 
Oliver  was  irritable  and  impatient.  She  refused  to  see  the  doctor, 
"  There  was  nothing  the  matter,'*  she  said,  "  she  only  wanted  to 
be  quiet — ^to  be  let  alone  ! "  So  she  lay  for  the  bftst  part  of  the 
day  with  her  face  to  the  wall. 

Mr.  Jaggers,  with  a  haggard,  watchful  face,  haunted  the 
corridors ;  he  said  nothing,  but  his  eyes  followed  the  stewardess 
into  the  cabin,  and  questioned  her  with  mute  inquiry  as  she  came 
out  of  it. 

That  evening  we  reached  Father  Point,  and  sent  up  a  rocket  to 
summon  a  pilot  from  the  shore.  Three  rockets,  red,  white,  and 
blue,  went  up  in  answer,  **  Coming."  Then  a  white  light,  like  a 
gigantic  glowworm,  came  creeping  along  the  face  of  the  water, 
nearer  and  nearer,  till  the  plish-plashing  of  oars  brought  a  cockle- 
shell of  a  boat  alongside,  and  the  pilot,  with  the  agility  of  a  cat, 
climbed  up  the  huge  black  side  of  the  vessel,  and  leaped  over  the 
bulwarks  on  to  the  deck.  We  got  up  steam  and  were  soon  once 
more  on  our  way. 

We  paced  the  deck,  chatting  and  singing  snatches  of  old  songs, 
all  more  or  less  excited  as  we  approached  the  end  of  our  journey. . 
Glancing  over  the  bulwarks,  we  were  startled  by  the  appearance  of 
a  huge  black  mass,  which  seemed  to  grow  mysteriously  out  of  the 
darkness,  with  many  coloured  lights  swinging  in  the  empty  air.  .It 
was  the  steam-tug  which  had  come  off  from  Simouski  for  the 
mail,  and  such  passengers  as  desired  to  proceed  direct  to  Lower 
Canada. 

There  was  a  hurrying  and  bustling  to  and  fro  ;  the  mail  bags 
were  flung  out  from  the  lower  deck,  and  about  fifty  steerage 
passengers  and  some  few  others  went  ashore. 

The  next  morning  general  consternation  sat  on  the  official 
faces.  One  after  another  they  proceeded  to  the  captain's  room, 
and  held  mysterious  conferences  there.  People  looked  question- 
ingly  in  each  other's  eyes,  and  wondered.    Presently  a  rumQur 
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flew  from  one  end  of  the  vessel  to  the  other — Mrs,  Oliver  was 
missing ! 

On  going  to  her  state-room  in  the  morning  the  stewardess 
found  it  empty.  Harried  inquiries  were  whispered  from  one  to 
another;  at  length  the  excitement  calmed  down,  and  a  strict 
investigation  took  place.  Where  had  she  been  last  seen,  and  by 
whom  ?  Mr.  Stokes  reluctantly  stepped  forward  and  told  what  he 
had  seen  on  the  previous  night.  It  was  a  horrible  idea,  but  at  last 
a  tangible  one.  She  might  have  walked  overboard  in  her  sleep  ! 
That  was  the  conclusion  generally  arrived  at. 

This  terrible  catastrophe  cast  a  gloom  over  everybody's  spirits, 
and  allayed  much  of  the  excitement  and  pleasure  of  ncaring  the 
land.  All  day  we  steamed  up  the  beautiful  St.  Lawrence  River, 
with  a  panoramic  view  of  picturesque  and  glowing  scenery  out- 
spread on  either  side.  Towards  evening  Quebec  in  her  regal 
beauty,  with  the  fading  sunlight  flashing  from  her  thousand 
windows  and  glittering  on  her  sloping  roofs,  came  in  sight. 
Then  began  everybody's  preparations  for  leaving  the  vessel.  Mr. 
Jaggers  and  young  Stokes  scanned  eagerly  the  faces  on  the  land- 
ing stage.  A  police  official  came  on  board,  followed  by  one  or 
two  subordinates.  An  order  was  given  that  no  one  was  to  leave 
the  vessel  till  they  had  examined  all  the  passengers.  Mr.  Jaggers 
took  the  chief  official  aside,  and  they  conversed  in  a  low  tone. 

"  You've  got  our  man  !  "  exclaimed  Jaggers.  "  He  should  have 
arrived  two  days  ago.  We  wired  a  description  and  requested  he 
should  be  detained." 

"Never  came,"  replied  the  brother-detective,  adding  with  a 
curious  smile,  **  He's  here  on  the  vessel  with  you." 

"  That's  not  so,"  said  Jaggers  decidedly.  "  Do  you  think  I'd 
have  a  rat  under  my  nose  and  not  smell  him  ?  I  know  every 
man  on  board." 

"  And  every  woman  too  ?  "  inquired  the  officer  with  a  signifi- 
cance that .  made  him  shiver.  "  Here,  read  that,"  he  added, 
placing  in  Mr.  Jaggers'  hand  a  telegram  which  ran  thus — 

^  Davis  did  not  sail  as  expected — ^you  will  find  him  on  board 
the  steamship  ^Atlantean.'  Disguised  as  a  widow  and  accom- 
panied by  a  little  boy  about  a  year  old.  Jewels  probably  con- 
coaled  about  him." 

•Jaggers  staggered  as  though  he  had  been  shot.  His  professional 
pride  fell  dead  within  him.  He  dashed  down  the  stairs  and  in  a 
few  minutes  reappeared  in  great  agitation. 

His  pocket-book,  with  photographs,  papers  of  identification, 

&c.,'had  been  stolen.    Was  this  the  widow's  errand  to  his  room 

the  night  before?    Was  the  sleep-walking  business  a   sham? 

Their  wondering  was  soon  set  at  rest.     The  dress  the  soi-diaant 

widow  used  to  wear  was  found  concealed  beneath  a  berth  in  an 

empty  cabin.  The  disappearance,  which  had  so  perplexed  every- 
body, was  now  understood.     John  Davis,  a  beardless  young  fellow, 
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the  youngest  of  a  gang  which  had  given  much  trouble  to  the 
London  police,  had  escaped  &om  England  in  a  widow's  dress  with 
the  spoils  of  the  great  jewel  robbery  secreted  about  him ! 

He  had  evidently  thrown  off  the  fascinating  golden  curls  which 
had  lent  such  an  effectual  disguise  and  so  powerful  a  charm  to  the 
widow's  suit,  and,  donning  his  own  attire,  had  mixed  unobserved 
with  the  steerage  passengers  and  gone  off  at  Bimouski. 

Jaggers,  in  sore  humiliation  of  spirit,  hid  his  head,  covered 
with  professional  shame.  His  prey  had  flaunted  and  flirted  before 
his  eyes ;  and  though  he  had  "  castled  her  queen  "  he  had  never 
been  so  effectually  "  checkmated." 

Henceforth  the  sight  of  a  widow  acted  upon  him  as  a  red  rag 
on  a  bull,  and  his  chief  delight  in  life  was  to  run  them  down. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

EXIT  ELLIS. 

MEANWHILE,  in  complete  unconsciousness  of  the  schemes  and 
passions  which  were  twining  their  dark  threads  into  the  warp 
and  woof  of  her  simple  life,  Marjory  held  on  her  ordinary  quiet 
course,  striving  resolutely  against  her  own  feelings,  with  more  or  less 
of  success ;  restless,  watchful,  uneasy  when  Dick  Cranston  was  pre- 
sent, and  longing  terribly  for  him  in  spite  of  herself  when  he  was 
away.  There  was  an  extraordinary  charm  to  her  swift  mercurial 
nature,  her  keen  impatient  perception,  in  his  steady,  gentle 
strength,  his  clear  intelligence,  his  calmness  and  decision.  Both 
his  character  and  his  appearance  were  in  advance  of  his  years ; 
besides  these  qualities,  the  undeniable  advantages  of  form  and  face 
made  him  pleasant  to  the  eye.  He  could  not  be  ungraceful  or 
undignified  if  he  tried ;  then  he  had  always  been  so  kind,  so  true 
to  Marjory,  so  utterly  forgiving,  that  the  thought  of  all  she  had 
inflicted  on  him  in  the  past  sometimes  made  her  heart  swell 
with  longing  to  repay  him  in  some — in  any — way ;  but  she  never 
dreamed  till  that  day  when  he  told  her  he  was  in  love  of  how 
she  loved  him.  Well,  at  all  events,  she  was  strong  enough  to 
hide  it.  It  would  kill  her  should  he  ever  discover  the  true 
nature  of  her  affection.     But  that  he  never  should. 

Moreover,  Dick  was  greatly  changed  by  his  attachment  to  that 
dark-eyed  French  girl.  He  was  no  longer  so  even-tempered,  so 
satisfied  with  the  present,  so  quietly  certain  of  the  future.  He 
was  depressed,  and  a  little  inclined  to  take  ofi*ence  at  what 
Marjory  said  or  did.  He  was  uneasy  too  about  Brand,  who  had 
prolonged  his  absence  now  over  a  fortnight,  but  Marjory  felt 
certain  this  was  not  the  only  source  of  anxiety  to  him. 

A  carious  sense  of  expectancy  kept  her  on  the  stretch ;  why, 
she  could  not  tell.  There  was  no  visible  reason  why  things 
should  not  go  on  for  months  as  they  were,  still  her  vague  but 
vivid  construction  was,  "  Something  is  going  to  happen." 

This  presentiment  was,  she  thought,  amply  fulfilled  by  a  letter 
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from  Mrs.  Carteret — an  event  of  rare  occurrence — and  Marjory 
was  much  gratified  by  the  mark  of  remembrance.  The  conclud- 
ing paragraph,  however,  soon  put  all  the  rest  out  of  her  mind : 
"  I  find  Mr.  Ellis  is  going  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Sir  Wilfrid 
Trumpington's  place,  somewhere  near  Dockborough.  He  has 
promised  to  take  you  a  little  present  from  me,  and  to  give  it 
into  your  own  hand."  Ellis  was  coming  there  to  worry  and 
frighten  her,  but  he  should  not  succeed  in  doing  either.  She 
could  defy  him  now  and  Dick  would  back  her  up.  She  wished 
much  to  tell  Dick  about  the  expected  and  dreaded  visit,  but 
he  had  quite  given  up  his  friendly  habit  of  coming  in  half-an- 
hour  or  more  before  George  returned  from  the  office,  and  some- 
how or  other  Marjory  did  not  like  to  write  and  ask  him  to  see 
her  alone.  It  was  not  likely  that  Ellis  would  come  just  yet,  and 
some  opportunity  would  offer,  when  she  would  give  Dick  Mrs. 
Carteret's  letter  and  discuss  it  with  him. 

She  was  alone  when  it  reached  her,  and  a  curious  reluctance 
to  broach  the  subject  kept  her  silent  respecting  it  when  both 
George  and  Dick  joined  her  at  tea ;  the  next  day  she  would  tell 
them,  then  Dick — unless,  indeed,  he  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
his  French  flame  to  care  about  his  once  beloved  sister — would  find 
some  way  to  talk  the  matter  over  in  a  tete^Or-tSte. 
The  day  went  over,  at  once  rapidly  and  slowly. 
It  was  amazing  what  a  shifting,  cloudy,  yet  impassable  barrier 
her  self-consciousness  had  accumulated  between  her  and  her  dear 
friend  and  confidant*     She  longed  yet  feared  to  mention  Mrs. 
Carteret's   letter.     The    mid-day  delivery  brought  her  another, 
which,  Kad  it  not  been  for  the  first,  would  have  gladdened  her 
heart.     The  editress  of  "  Crumbs  for  our  Chickens  "  was  pleased 
with   her  story,  which   she  would  print  at  once,  and   pay  the 
munificent  sum  of  three  pounds  for  it.   "  If  *  M.  A. '  was  disposed 
to  submit  any  other  productions  of  her  pen  to  the  editorial  eye, 
they  would  be  favourably  considered."     This  was  almost  beyond 
Marjory's  wildest  hopes,  and  she  could  have  cried  with  vexation 
to  think  how  the  pleasure  of  the  little  success  was  tarnished  by 
the  trouble  that  was  coming  on  her. 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  George  and  Dick  everything  this  evening,  at 
all  events,"  she  thought ;  but  she  had  lost  her  chance,  the  momen- 
tary hesitation  had  been  unfortunate. 

It  was  approaching  the  time  of  George's  usual  return  from  the 
office  that  evening,  and,  having  made  herself  and  all  things  ready 
for  him  and  that  other  brother  she  loved  so  well,  Marjory  took  out 
her  aunt's  letter  and  read  it  over  once  more.  It  was  dated  nearly 
a  week  back  and  the  post-mark  was  London.  While  conjecturing 
what  this  might  mean  the  door  was  opened  in  an  emphatic 
manner  by  the  melancholy  Mrs.  Stokes,  who  said,  '*  There's  one 
seeking  you,  miss."  Before  Marjory  could  reply,  Ellis  stood 
before  her. 
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**  I  do  not  suppose  you  are  very  glad  to  see  me,"  he  said  with 
his  peculiar  fine  smile. 

**  No,  of  course  not,"  exclaimed  Marjory,  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment ;  speaking,  as  she  too  often  did,  first  and  thinking  after. 
"  That  is — I  am  not  exactly  sorry — it  would  be  too  ungracious  to 
say  so ;  still,  you  know,  you  do  not  deserve  that  I  should  be  glad. 
How  strange  it  is  to  see  you  here ! "  She  gazed  at  him,  half  smiling 
as  she  compared  his  distinguished  figure,  his  fashionable  attire, 
and  the  homely  room  in  which  he  stood. 

"  Do  not  apologize,"  he  said ;  "  there  is  war  between  us,  but 
even  in  the  bitterest  warfare  there  are  occasional  truces.  Imagine 
that  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  white  flag ; "  he  held  out  his  hand. 
Marjory  put  hers  into  it  with  evident  reluctance.  "  Have  I  your 
permission  to  sit  down  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  released  it. 

«  Oh,  certainly." 

**  Then,* before  we  quarrel  afresh — ^as  is  most  probable — let  me 
present  my  credentials."  He  took  from  his  breast-pocket  a  small, 
oblong  parcel  and  laid  it  before  her.  "  Mrs.  Carteret  charged  me 
with  this,"  he  continued, "  when  I  parted  with  her  at  Interlacken. 
Are  you  not  anxious  to  open  it  ?  " 

"  It  can  wait,"  said  Marjory  more  collectedly  as  she  recovered 
from  the  surprise  of  his  sudden  appearance.  She  looked  at  him 
expectantly,  as  if  waiting  for  him  to  speak,  which  he  was  in  no 
hurry  to  do.  He  looked  at  her  with  keen  scrutiny,  and  gradually 
a  smile  stole  over  his  face.  *'This  is  not  exactly  a  palace  of 
delight,"  he  said  at  length,  **  nor  do  you  look  as  brightly  youthful 
as  you  did,  though  I  am  not  sure  the  tinge  of  pensiveness  does  not 
make  you  more  womanly  and  attractive.  Even  "now,  if  you  were 
to  bestow  a  few  caresses  on  me  and  say,  *  I  love  you,'  I  might 
lose  my  head  again  for  a  short  time.  There  is  some  change,  some 
new  development  in  you,  my  sweet  Marjory,  which  I  don't  quite 
understand." 

"  Pray,  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  try.  I  am  very  happy  here 
— I  am  of  some  use  to  my  brother ;  we  have  peace  and  freedom." 

"  And  you  are  content  to  live  over  the  shop  ?  "  he  interrupted. 
"  Don't  you  think  life  might  have  been  brighter,  might  have  offered 
a  little  more  variety,  had  you  not  broken  faith  with  me  ?  An 
apartment  in  Paris,  theatres,  galleries,  the  companionship  of  my 
companions,  the " 

"  The  necessity  of  masking  my  existence  from  my  own  friends, 

the  doubtful  position "  interrupted  Marjory  in  her  turn.    **  No, 

Mr.  Ellis ;  I  infinitely  prefer  the  honest  obscurity  of  my  present 
one ;  and  you — ^you  like  ta  torment  and  annoy  me,  but  you  know 
yoii  would  not  wish  to  marry  me  Twni;."  Ellis'  face  darkened  as 
he  said  slowly,  "No,  Mariory,  I  would  not  marry  you  if  I 
could." 

"  Then — "  she  began  with  animation,  when  George  walked  into 
the  room  in  his  oflBce  coat  and  with  rather  untidy  hair.     He  stopped 
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short  on  the  threshold,  greatly  surprised :  "  Mr.  Ellis !  I  had  no 
idea  you  were  in  England." 

"  Only  for  a  very  short  time/'  returned  Ellis,  rising  and  shaking 
hands  with  him  very  cordially.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  so  far 
recovered  the  effects  of  your  conflict  with  the  madman — you  are 
really  a  very  plucky  young  fellow." 

"Glad  you  think  so;  I  fancy  any  man  would  have  done  the 
same,"  said  Greorge,  drawing  a  chair  forward.  "  At  any  rate  it  has 
pushed  me  on,  for  I  have  a  very  comfortable  berth  and  the  hope  of  a 
better  when  I  am  fit  for  it.  It  is  jolly  living  here,  with  Marge  to 
keep  house  for  me." 

"  That  I  quite  believe,"  replied  Ellis  with  an  air  of  conviction. 
"  And  you  feel  no  ill  effects  from  the  mauling  you  got  ?  " 

"  Not  much  now.  The  stump  aches  in  bad  weather  and  my 
head  was  queer  for  awhile,  but  it  is  nearly  all  right  now," 
&c.  &c., 

Ellis  conversed  for  a  few  minutes  with  every  appearance  of 
interest,  then  he  said  blandly :  "  I  shall  not  stand  on  ceremony 
with  a  kinsman.  I  am  here  on  a  secret  mission  from  Mrs.  Carteret 
to  your  sister ;  I  was  just  opening  the  subject  when  you  came  in  ; 
perliaps  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  leave  us  for  a  few  minutes." 

"  Oh  !  certainly,"  cried  George.  "  It's  a  fine  night ;  I'll  go  and 
take  a  turn  ;  perhaps  I'll  meet  Dick  and  stop  him.  He  is  almost 
sure  to  come  up  to-night."   So  saying  George  departed. 

"  You  had  just  received  my  ungallant  avowal,  that  I  would  not 
marry  you  if  I  could,  with  apparent  satisfaction,"  resumed  Ellis 
where  they  had  left  oflF. 

"  Yes,"  looking  straight  at  him  with  frank  clear  eyes.  "  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  you  speak  honestly  and  sensibly.  If  you  do  not 
care  about  me  any  more,  which  is  quite  natural,  you  can  forgive 
me,  and  we  need  not  cross  each  other  again." 

"  Ah !  you  think  you  can  get  ofiF  so  easily,"  said  Ellis  with  an 
unpleasant  smile.  "  I  should  have  thought  so  philosophic  a  young 
lady  as  you  are  would  be  aware  that  there  is  a  curious  counter- 
part to  love,  as  ardent  as  tenacious,  as  ingenious.  They  run  in 
parallel  lines,  these  passions,  but  now  and  then  comes  a  cata- 
clysm, when  the  existing  order  of  things  smashes  up,  and  these 
lines  clash  together — this  other  potent  passion  is  hatred." 

**  But,"  cried  Maijory,  shivering  a  little  ;  "  you  do  not  hate  me. 
A  mere  insignificant  girl,  who  is  heartily  sorry  for  the  trouble  and 
annoyance  she  caused  you — you  cannot  hate  me !  " 

*'  You  forget,"  said  Ellis  sternly,  "  that  you  inflicted  on  me  the 
bitterest  mortification  and  disappointment,  the  most  utter 
defeat,  that  man  could  sufi^er,  and,  my  dear,  delicate,  disdainful 
Marjory,  I  am  determined  to  have  as  much  revenge  as  circum- 
stances will  permit ;  yet  I  will  not  stoop  to  double  dealing.  I 
warn  you  again,  that  though  I  do  not  wish  to  marry  you  myself, 
neither  do  I  intend  you  to  marry  any  one  else,  or  if  you  do  it  will 
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be  at  a  desperate  risk.     No  man  would  like  to  wed  a  woman  with 
your  history," 

*^  I  know  that,"  she  returned  with  a  bright  smile  that  surprised 
him.  ^*  But  I  am  content  never  to  marry ;  on  that  point  I  have 
quite  made  up  my  mind." 

"  Have  you  ?  "  said  Ellis,  gazing  very  intently  at  her  with  knit 
brows. 

"  You  are  not  the  woman  to  go  through  life  without  loving — 
loving  passionately,  I  count  on  tnat.  It  strikes  me  the  secret  of 
the  indehnable  change  I  notice  in  you  is  that  you  already  love — 
your  readiness  to  renounce  marriage  suggests  that  between  your 
love  and  you  some  barrier  intervenes.  Ha !  I  have  guessed  right," 
he  added,  as  Marjory  coloured  crimson  and  the  quick  beating  of 
her  heart  might  almost  be  heard. 

"  A  barrier  will  always  exist  between  me  and  any  one  I  may 
love,"  she  said,  pride  lending  her  composure.  "  How  could  I 
deceive  any  one  I  loved  ?  Do  you  think  I  would  leave  it  to  yo  it  to 
tell  the  tale  of  my  folly,  or  do  you  think  I  could  &ce  the  shame 
of  confessing  it  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  conjecture  what  you  would  do,"  said  Ellis  moodily. 

"  If  you  only  came  to  see  me  to  reiterate  what  you  have  told  me 
many  times  before  I  think  you  might  have  spared  yourself  trouble 
and  me  pain.  You  have  released  me  from  my  promise  and  I  am 
not  the  least  afraid  of  your  threats ;  there  can  be  no  use  in  your 
remaining,  and  still  less  in  our  ever  meeting  again.  If  you  can 
help  it,  don't  hate  me ;  if  you  cannot,  why,  it  is  worse  for  yourself 
than  for  me." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  do  hate  you,  Maijory,  after  all,"  said  Ellis  in  a 
softer  tone.  "  You  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence,  some  spell, 
upon  me,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  exhausted  yet.  You  are  the 
only  woman  I  ever  met  who  is  transparently  true,  and  when  I  am 
with  you  I  am  honest  from  contagion.  How  I  should  have  liked 
always  to  live  under  the  influence  of  that  contagion  is  another 
matter.  However,  I  owe  you  a  large  debt,  and  hatred  or  no  hatred, 
my  sense  of  justice  to  myself  will  compel  me  to  pay  it  whenever 
I  can.  I  suspect  the  first  instalment  is  being  lodged  now,  or  I  am 
much  mistaken.  Good-bye,  Marjory ;  I  am  going  up  to  town  to- 
night and  shall  not " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of  Dick  followed  by 
George. 

"  Have  we  come  in  too  soon  ?  "  as^ked  the  latter.  "  It  seemed 
a  long  time  and  Dick  there  is  raging  for  his  tea."  Dick  bestowed 
a  stiff  bow  and  a  very  stem  look  on  Ellis.  Not  speaking  a  word  to 
Marjory  he  planted  himself  beside  the  fireplace. 

"  Oh,  no — by  no  means,"  replied  Ellis  graciously ;  "  we  had  dis- 
cussed our  secrets  and  were  talking  on  mere  commonplace 
subjects."  He  rose.  "  Then  you  will  write  fully  to  Mrs.  Carteret 
yourself,"  he  said,  oflFering  his  hand  to  Marjory ;  "  and  so  I  must 
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reluctaotly  vrish  you  good  evening.  Glad  to  have  found  you  so 
well,"  shaking  hands  with  George.  "  Ah  !  my  friend,  the  young 
mason,  still  dabbling  in  stones  and  mortar  ?  " 

"  Still  doing  honest  work,  I  hope,"  returned  Dick  sharply. 

"  Indeed,  not  a  common  style  of  art,"  and  with  a  general  bow 
and  a  warning  look  to  Marjory,  which  she  alone  perceived,  he 
retreated. 

Dick  looked  after  him,  the  most  angry  expression  Marjory  had 
ever  seen  on  his  face,  and  then  turned  his  eyes  on  her  with  no 
diminution  of  displeasure,  to  her  great  surprise. 

To  divert  attention  from  herself  she  exclaimed :  "  Let  us  see 
what  Aunt  Carteret  has  sent  me,"  and  proceeded  to  open  the  parcel 
Ellis  had  left  with  her. 

Unfolding  many  papers  she  came  to  a  neat  morocco  case,  on 
opening  which  a  bracelet,  brooch  and  earrings  of  classic  heads 
carved  in  lava  appeared.  Marjory  exclaimed  and  admired  the 
more  warmly  because  Dick  was  ominously  silent.  What  could  be 
the  matter  with  him  ? 

"  Are  they  not  pretty,  Dick  ?  "  she  persisted,  holding  out  the 
case  to  him. 

"  Yes,  they  do  great  credit  to  Mr.  Ellis'  taste,"  he  said  carelessly . 

"  But  they  are  Aunt  Carteret's  choice.  Do  you  suppose  Air. 
Ellis  would  make  me  a  present  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,"  contemptuously. 

"  Come,  Marge,  let  us  have  tea,"  cried  George,  and  no  more  was 
said.  The  trio  however  were  out  of  tune  ;  George  rattled  away  as 
usual,  but  a  curious  embarrassment  hung  round  Marjory  and  Dick, 
though  the  latter  made  an  effort  to  throw  off  his  ill-humour. 

"  I  wonder  what  a  high  and  mighty  chap  like  Ellis  thought  of 
finding  his  relations  in  a  sky  parlour  over  offices,"  said  George 
when  his  hunger  was  somewhat  appeased.  "He  says  he  is  a 
relation,  doesn't  he.  Marge  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  he  is,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  much-  matter  what  he 
thinks ;  he  is  going  away  to  London  to-night,  and  probably  we 
shall  never  see  him  again." 

"  I  don't  believe  that,"  said  Dick  emphatically  though  in  a  low 
tone. 

"You  don't  seem  to  like  our  illustrious  cousin,"  exclaimed 
George.  ^ 

No,  I  do  not,"  very  decidedly. 

Well,  I  do.  I  know  when  I  went  down  to  stay  at  Langford 
Priory  I'd  have  gone  to  smash  with  old  Carteret  and  his  wife  if 
Ellis  hadn't  backed  me  up.  It  was  wonderful  the  way  he  used  to 
finish  what  I  wanted  to  say,  pick  me  up  when  I  stumbled,  and  that 
was  pretty  often,  for  I  was  altogether  in  strange  soundings  down 
there." 

"Yes,"  said  Maijory  thoughtfully.  "It  would  have  been 
quite  awful  at  Langford  if  Sir.  Ellis  had  not  been  one  of  the  party .*• 
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No  one  spoke  for  a  few  moments  after  this,  until  Dick  suddenly 
changed  the  subject  by  observing : 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  Brand  for  two  or  three  days.  I  don't 
know  what  he  can  be  about ;  he  ought  to  be  doing  his  work  here." 

"  When  is  he  coming  ?  "  asked  Marjory. 

**  I  do  not  know  exactly.  There  are  some  letters  for  him,  and 
I  am  not  quite  sure  where  to  send  them.  I  wish  he  would  come 
back." 

Soon  after  Dick  rose  to  leave  them,  the  cloud  which  hung  over 
him  all  the  evening  not  yet  dispersed. 

"  Will  you  come  with  young  Kennie  and  me  over  to  Hollishead 
to-morrow  ?  We  are  going  to  look  at  a  horse  his  governor  wants 
to  buy.     It  will  be  a  pleasant  outing  if  the  weather  is  fine." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  returned  Dick  promptly.  "  Brand  may  be 
back  and  I  should  not  like  to  be  out  the  way."  He  paused  and 
looked  very  steadily  at  Marjory.     "  Are  you  going  out  too  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  me.     No,  of  course  not.     The  boys  don't  want  me." 

"  I  shall  be  firee  to-morrow  about  three  as  it  is  Saturday.  I 
have  a  letter  or  two  to  write  and  then  I  will  come  on  to  you,  if 
you  will  have  me,"  said  Dick  turning  to  Marjory. 

"  Very  well,"  but  somehow  the  idea  of  his  coming  did  not  give 
her  unmixed  pleasure ;  she  felt  in  an  indistinct  way  that  she  was 
to  be  called  to  account  and  she  braced  herself  to  do  battle. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  has  come  to  Dick,"  cried  George  when 
^  they  were  alone.  *^  He  has  turned  quite  crusty.  I  walked  nearly 
as  far  as  his  lodgings  before  I  met  him  and  he  seemed  all  right, 
but  when  we  came  near  here  I  thought  it  was  too  soon  to  come  in, 
and  told  him  that  Ellis  had  come  witn  a  message  to  you  from  Mrs. 
Carteret.  He  grew  as  black  as  night,  and  said  he  did  not 
suppose  you  wanted  us  to  keep  away,  and  that  Ellis  was  a  double- 
dealing  schemer.     What  did  he  mean.  Marge  ?  " 

**  Oh,  George,  how  can  I  tell  ?  I  think  Dick  must  have  some- 
thing on  his  mind,  he  has  not  been  a  bit  like  himself  lately." 

She  sighed  and  fell  into  a  fit  of  deep  thought  while  George 
talked  of  his  intended  excursion  next  day,  repeated  some  witticisms 
of  Forbes  Rennie  and  finally  demanded  her  fullest  attention  to  the 

question  of  a  new  overcoat  for  the  winter. 

•  •  »  •  • 

Away  in  London,  Brand  waited  with  impatient  patience — if 
such  an  expression  may  be  used — for  Mrs.  Acland's  appearance. 
Betuming  from  Leighton  Abbot  he  removed  from  the  hotel  to 
obscure  lodgings,  both  for  safer  communication  and  for  cheapness. 

A  wonderful  change  had  come  over  the  careless  Bohemian. 

The  companionship  of  his  son  seemed  to  have  transformed  his 
nature.  The  simple  but  resolute  directness  of  Dick's  character,  his 
broad  kindly  spirit,  his  deep  sense  of  justice,  awoke  both  respect  and 
affection  in  the  father's  impressionable  heart,  and  roused  in  him  the 
desire  to  attract  and  to  deserve  his  regard.     He  was  deeply  peni- 
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tent  for  having  deserted  his  boy ;  for  having  believed  his  mother 
unfaithful  on  insuflBcient  evidence.  He  had  been  so  irritated,  so 
outraged  by  her  contempt — by  her  reckless  display  of  rage  and 
regret  at  having  manied  him  when  she  found  her  hopes  of  his 
being  heir  to  a  fine  estate  fade  away,  that  he  was  ready  to  accept 
any  doubt  as  positive  proof  against  her.  Now  he  was  more  embit- 
tered against  her  than  ever  for  her  cold-blooded  cruelty  to  his  son ; 
he  would  far  more  readily  have  forgiven  her  attempt  on  his  own 
life  had  he  known  of  it.  Of  this,  however,  he  was  in  total  ignor- 
ance. He  was  much  puzzled  as  to  how  the  bottle  of  chloroform 
came  to  be  so  near  him,  as  by  no  eflFort  of  memory  could  he 
recall  any  attempt  on  his  own  part  to  draw  it  to  him  or  to  open  it 
— a  vague  kind  of  unacknowledged  idea  that  his  wife  must  have 
some  hand  in  it,  but  how  ?  He  had  asked  the  chamber-maid  if 
she  had  seen  the  lady  who  was  with  him,  and  she  had  replied, 
"  Yes,  the  lady  was  going  to  the  stairs."  That  seemed  to  settle 
the  question.  Well,  he  had  escaped  at  all  events,  and  now,  he  was 
quite  as  determined  to  live  as  old  Maynaid  himself. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  murmured  to  himself  as  he  sat  tete^t&te  with 
his  pipe,  "  which  of  us  will  win  in  this  waiting  race ;  he  is  more 
than  twenty  years  my  senior,  but  then  he  has  an  untried  constitu- 
tion, while  I  have  tampered  with  my  vitality  and  am  but  the 
wreck  of  what  I  was.  He  is  animated  by  hatred — and  I  am 
buoyed  up  by  love.     Which  has  the  greatest  staying  power  ?  " 

"  How  shall  I  break  it  all  to  Dick  ?  I  dread — and  long  to  do 
so.  He  is  fond  of  me  in  a  way — how  will  he  like  to  know  I  am 
the  fath*»r  he  has  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  dastardly 
deserter  ?  Well,  he  shall  know  all  he  has  to  thank  his  mother 
for.  Yet  for  his  sake  I  am  disposed  to  spare  her.  It  will  be  an 
awful  crash  for  that  unfortunate  Acland.  What  can  he  do  ?  I 
wonder  did  she  tell  Blake  that  I  had  come  tq  life  again  ?  I  fancy 
he  has  been  her  counsellor  and  confidant  all  through.  She  might 
have  been  a  different  woman  perhaps  but  for  him!  Still  her 
heart  must  have  been  stony  by  nature,  or  she  never  would  have 
treated  her  own  son — such  a  son — so  cruelly." 

He  looked  at  his  watch — one  o'clock.  Was  that  woman  coming  ? 
It  was  an  hour  after  her  own  appointment.  If  she  came  and  they 
could  arrange  some  plan  of  action,  some  system  of  communica- 
tion, he  would  return  to  Dockborough.  He  pined  to  be  once 
more  with  his  son — to  open  his  heart  to  him  ;  to  drop  in  and  have 
a  quiet  chat  with  Marjory,  of  whom  he  had  grown  quite  fond  ;  to 
sketch  her  pretty  brown  head,  or  excite  George's  boyish  laughter 
by  descriptions  of  life  among  the  negroes  of  the  Southern  States, 
or  the  keen  Yankees  of  the  North. 

Yet  another  hour,  and  Brand's  patience  was  exhausted ;  still  he 
did  not  like  to  go  out.  He  took  his  pencil  and  the  sketch-book 
without  which  he  rarely  moved.  He  was  now  really  industrious, 
working  hard  to  maintain  himself  and  save  his  annuity,  to  leave  a 
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little  ready  money  to  Dick.  Now,  that  would  be  taken  from  him. 
Almost  unconsciously  his  hand  drew  the  outline  of  his  son's  head ; 
the  occupation  brought  tranquility.  Brand  had  no  business  out 
of  doors — the  day  was  damp  and  dull — so  he  drew  on ;  then  an 
idea  for  a  picture  crept  over  his  brain,  and  he  sketched  that.  At 
length  the  shadows  of  the  now  early-closing  day  gathered  over 
him.  He  was  surprised  to  think  it  was  so  late,  and  sat  on  in  the 
dusk  building  castles  in  the  air  about  Dick's  future. 

"  A  telegram  for  you,  sir,"  said  the  little  servant  of  the  house, 
rousing  him  to  a  sense  of  the  troublesome  present.  He  opened  it 
hastily  and  read,  "  Cannot  come.  To-morrow  at  twelve,  without 
fail." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A   BATTLE  WITH  FATE. 

When  Mrs.  Acland  so  readily  promised  to  meet  Blake,  her 
rapid  brain  darted  upon  a  plan  by  which  she  hoped  to  play  off 
one  enemy  against  another.  Philip  Cranston  was  evidently 
disposed  to  spare  her  for  her  son's  sake.  She  would  throw  herself 
on  his  mercy,  and  interpose  him  between  herself  and  her  perse- 
cutor. She  would  tell  him  her  difficulties,  and  get  him  to  meet 
Blake  in  her  stead.  Then  they  could  fight  it  out ;  whatever  was 
the  upshot  she  would  be  in  no  worse  case  than  she  was  at  present, 
and  should  Philip  succeed  in  buying  or  bullying  Blake,  he  would 
be  easier  to  deal  with  than  the  coarser  foe. 

With  this  view  she  made  the  appointment  with  Brand  (as  he 
must  still  be  called),  and  almost  enjoyed  the  picture  her  fancy 
drew  of  Blake's  dismay  when  the  apparition  of  his  former  friend, 
whom  he  had  so*  basely  deceived,  confronted  him. 

Still  she  could  not  shake  off  the  chilly  sense  of  dread,  and 
reluctance  to  encounter  her  former  husband ;  she  felt  as  if  he  must, 
in  meeting  her  eyes,  divine  that  she  almost  succeeded  in  murder- 
ing him. 

If  indeed  he  could  be  induced  now  to  aid  her  in  dealing  with 
Blake,  he  had  been  preserved  to  shield  her.  But  after  ?  How  was 
she  to  get  rid  of  him  ?  how  retain  her  position  of  lofty  respecta- 
bility ? 

Let  her  defeat  the  more  immediate  enemy,  however,  and  then 
circumstances  would  guide  her  in  dealing  with  the  other.  The 
existence  of  her  son  was  one  strong  point  in  her  favour. 

So  musing,  she  partly  recovered  herself,  but  when  her  husband 
returned  to  a  sort  of  picnic  dinner  in  their  dismantled  house,  he 
was  much  distressed  by  her  extreme  pallor  and  exhausted  air. 

"  Very  glad  I  persuaded  you  to  see  the  doctor,  my  dear.  What 
hour  are  you  to  go  to  him  ?  " 
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"  At  twelve.  I  shall  go  on  to  do  a  little  shopping  in  Regent 
Street,  get  my  prescription  made  up,  and  then  take  a  cup  of  tea  at 
the  station,  so  as  to  be  back  by  six  or  seven  o'clock." 

"  I  wish  I  could  go  down  with  you,  but  I  have  one  or  two  par- 
ticular appointments  to-morrow." 

"Oh,  do  not  trouble  about  me,  I  am  not  half  so  ill  as  you 
imagine.     I  will  write  you  a  few  lines  after  I  see  the  doctor." 

"  You  had  better  not  get  up  to  breakfast  to-morrow ;  I  want  mine 
earlier  than  usual." 

"  Very  well,  dear." 

Mrs.  Acland  breathed  more  freely  when  she  heard  the  front 
door  close  behind  her  husband.  Fortune  still  favoured  her ;  she 
would  start  a  little  earlier  than  she  had  intended  in  order  to 
have  more  time  with  Brand. 

She  gave  directions  to  the  servants  who  remained  in  the  house, 
with  her  usual  clearness,  and  was  in  the  act  of  placing  pencil 
and  paper  in  her  little  handbag,  when  the  front  door  bell 
sounded  loudly.  Mrs.  Acland  started,  with  a  sudden  prophetic 
dread.  Then  the  servant  came  in  with  a  small  note.  Mrs.  Acland 
tore  it  open.  It  contained  one  line,  "I  must  see  you."  No 
signature,  nor  was  any  needed.     Neither  dared  she  refuse. 

"  Tell  the  man  to  come  in,"  she  said,  and  shut  her  mouth  close, 
determined  to  fight  to  the  last.  ' 

The  next  moment  Blake  crossed  the  threshold,  his  hat  in  Uis 
hand,  his  hair  a  disordered  tangle,  rough  and  coarse  from  the 
attempts  he  had  made  to  bleach  it  a  lighter  colour;  his  blue 
spectacles  awry,  his  face  pale  and  pasty. 

"  What  brings  you  here  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Acland  in  a  low  fierce 
whisper. 

"The  old  thing,  Ju — the  old  thing.  I  swear  I  am  almost 
ashamed  of  myself.  But  last  night  I  happened  to  turn  into 
a  place — oh,  no  matter  where — they  were  playing  euchre,  and  I 
took  a  hand  just  to  while  away  an  hour.  I  was  in  such  wonderful 
luck  I  thought  it  would  be  a  sin  to  stop,  then  the  tide  turned. 
I  thought  to  regain  what  I  lost,  so  I  went  on,  till  I  hadn't  a 
blessed  rap  left.  I  thought  I'd  catch  you  before  you  went  to 
meet  the  governor.  Just  give  me  a  sov.  to  keep  me  going  till 
to-morrow ;  then  yen  know  you  were  to  give  me  more  cash." 

"  I  will  not  give  you  a  sou,  you  ruffian !  not  if  you  were  to 
ruin  me  by  your  treachery  the  next  moment,"  she  returned  in  the 
same  suppressed  tone  of  bitter  hatred  and  indignation.  "  It  is 
impossible  to  buy  safety  from  such  as  you!  I  give  up  the 
struggle,  but  I  will  destroy  you  I  I  will  inform  the  police  that 
you  have  returned  to  your  old  haunts,  and  you  may  tell  your  tale 
against  me  in  the  dock.  Let  me  pass,"  she  added,  advancing 
towards  him  with  flashing  eyes  and  a  look  of  desperation  on  her 
set  face. 

•*  Not  to  hand  me  over  to  the  police  if  I  know  it,"  he  exclaimed. 
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letting  his  hat  fall  and  grasping  her  upper  arm  painfully  hard. 
"  How  dare  you  defy  me  ?     You  know  I  can " 

Mrs.  Acland  interrupted  him  with  a  low  cry,  for  as  she  stood 
facing  the  door  she  saw  it  open  abruptly,  and  Mr.  Acland  with  an 
air  of  amazement  entered,  exclaiming, "  What  is  the  matter  ?  Let 
go  the  lady  this  moment !     What  does  he  want  ?  " 

"  The  game's  up,  by "  said  Blake  grinding  his  teeth. 

His  voice  struck  Mr.  Acland,  who  hsid  placed  himself  between 
him  and  his  wife,  and  now,  looking  keenly  at  the  intruder,  said  in 
tones  of  almost  awestruck  surprise,  "  Good  God !  Why  it  is 
Blake !     What — what  do  you  want  here  ?  " 

"  Money ! "  replied  Mrs.  Acland,  who  for  a  moment  lost  her 
self-command,  so  infuriated  was  she  by  the  frustration  of  her  plans. 
"  The  coward  thrust  himself  upon  me  in  your  absence,  hoping  to 
extract  money  from  me  by  a  pitiable  tale,  and  when  he  found  I 
was  not  to  be  imposed  upon,  he  was  about  to  use  violence." 

"  I  was  about  to  exact  money  from  her,"  retorted  Blake, 
taking  off  his  spectacles  and  glaring  at  the  woman  who  stood  to 
her  ground  so  resolutely.  **  Money  I  am  entitled  to  because  I 
have  kept  her  secrets  and  shielded  her  reputation.  And  if  you 
are  wise,   you  will  make  up  for  what  she  has  failed  to   give 


me." 


Mr.  Acland  gazed  first  at  one  and  then  the  other  in  bewildered 
astonishment  as  if  he  but  half  understood  what  was  going  on. 

"Money — secrets!"  he  stammered,  feeling  that  the  solid 
ground  would  crumble  away  next,  that  the  end  of  all  things  was 
at  hand.     "  What — what  does  he  mean  ?  " 

Mrs.  Acland  was  silent,  nerving  herself  for  a  final  effort  to  keep 
her  hold  upon  her  husband.  Blake,  exasperated  by  her  scorn  and 
defiance,  cast  all  restraint  to  the  winds.  "  I  mean  that  I  know 
your  wife's  history  better  than  any  one  else  !  That  I  found  a 
husband  for  her,  when  I  began  to  fear  she  would  be  a  drag  on  my 
own  career,  that  she  got  sick  of  him,  and  nearly  drove  him  out  of 
his  mind ;  that  I  held  letters  of  hers  which  would  prove  what  I 
assert ;  and  that  when  I  came  to  a  smash,  she  bought  them  from 
me  with  the  cash  she  stole  from  your  safe,  and  laid  the  blame  on 
her  own  son  I  I  can  swear  to  this,  and  if  you  give  me  up  to  the 
police,  there  is  not  a  crooked  comer  of  her  queer  life  I  will  not 
turn  out  to  the  light  of  day  !  The  world  shall  know  what  sort  of 
a  mother  your  children  have !  It  is  for  you  to  judge,  whether  it's 
worth  while  to  make  me  hold  my  tongue." 

While  he  spoke  Mrs.  Acland  watched  her  husband's  face,  and 
saw  that  the  accusation  was  too  monstrous  to  be  accepted  by  him ; 
she  saw  as  by  an  electric  flash  the  value  of  her  word  against  that 
of  a  detected  cheat,  and  when  the  alarmed,  incredulous  husband 
turned  his  eyes  upon  her,  she  met  them  with  a  proud  superior 
smile. 

**  Do  you  believe  this  probable  tale  ?  "  she  asked.     "  No,  I  see 
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yon  do  not.     Yet  I  mast  insist  on  your  hearing  my  version  of  it, 
before  this  liar's  face." 

"Let  him  begone  first  1"  cried  Mr.  Acland.  "I  shall  claim 
the  protection  of  the  police — ^let  him  escape  if  he  can." 

"As  you  will!  My  revelations  will  make  fine  food  for  the 
society  papers." 

"  Hear  me !  I  insist  on  your  hearing  me,"  reiterated  Mrs. 
Acland,  moistening  her  parched  lips  with  her  tongue,  and  still 
keeping  a  steady  front,  though  she  trembled  with  fear  and  anger. 

"This  man  was  the  constant  companion  of  my  unfortunate 
husband.  I  tried  to  keep  him  out  of  our  house,  seeing  he  was 
an  evil  influence.  He  clung  to  the  acquaintance,  because  he 
believed  he  would  make  money  of  it  when  my  husband 
inherited  the  property  which  then  seemed  likely  to  come  to  him. 
He  hated  me,  because  I  tried  to  win  my  husband  from  bad  and 
reckless  ways.  He  sowed  dissension  between  us ;  then  when  I 
was  alone,  he  appeared  anxious  to  atone  for  the  past.  Finally, 
being  in  sore  straits,  needing  money  to  enable  me  to  accept  the 
position  of  companion,  I  took  a  small  loan  from  him.  It  was 
the  only  chance  I  had  of  securing  the  means  of  existence  for  my 
boy ;  this  he  declared  I  might  pay  back  how  and  when  I  could. 
My  one  error  has  been  keeping  this  hidden  from  you,  my  best, 
my  most  generous  friend !  Out  of  the  allowance  you  give  me 
for  my  personal  expenses  I  saved  enough  to  pay  him  by  degrees, 
and  the  last  instalment  which  cleared  me  of  debt  to  him 
happened  to  be  paid  just  before  he  disappeared.  There  is  my 
story.     I  am  ready  to  stand  to  it,  in  court  or  out  of  court." 

There  wap  a  quiet  look  of  deadly  determination  in  her  eyes 
as  she  fixed  them  on  Blake,  who  was  himself  staggered  by  the  air 
of  truth  she  put  on. 

"  Why — why  did  you  conceal  this  from  me  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Acland, 
greatly  shaken ;  horrible  visions  of  a  magistrate's  court,  of  evil 
reports,  of  slanderous  paragraphs,  rising  before  him. 

"  Because  I  shrank  from  distressing  you,  but  chiefly  because 
I  feared,  knowing  your  fine  nature,  that  the  idea  of  my  having 
received  help  from  Aim,"  she  pointed  scornfully  to  Blake,  who 
was  stunned  by  the  readiness  and  plausibility  of  her  defence, 
"  might  have  helped  him  to  gain  a  hold  on  you  too !  You  know 
how  anxious  I  was  to  get  you  out  of  his  hands.  Should  I  have 
ventured,  to  act  as  I  did  between  you,  had  that  man  held  me  in 
his  power  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly  not !     Now  you,  you  villain.     Leave  this  house ! 
And  remember  I  will  inform  the  authorities  of  this  impudent^ 
attempt  to  extort  money." 

"  She  has  the  invention,  the  pluck  of  a  hundred  devils !  Still 
I  will  tell  my  tale  if  I  am  caught ;  and  remember  if  enough  mud 

be  thrown,   some   will  stick,"  exclaimed   Blake.     "  By  ,  I 

speak  truth,  and  you  will  find  it  out  one  day!     Anyhow,  it  is 
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more  for  your  comfort  and  respectability  that  I  should  disappear, 
and  I  haven't  a  rap.  I  gambled  away  the  five  pounds  8he  gave  me 
yesterday." 

"  Gave  you  yesterday  ?  "  interrupted  Mrs.  Acland,  with  infinite 
scorn.  "  There  is  no  limit  to  this  man's  lies !  Where,  and  how 
did  I  give  you  five  pounds  ?  "  then  turning  to  her  husband,  "  Yov, 
know  I  had  not  five  pounds  about  me?  1  had  to  ask  you  for 
money  for  the  doctor's  fee  this  morning." 

"  That  proves  a  good  deal,"  sneered  Blake. 

"  Begone,"  cried  Acland,  angry,  alarmed,  bewildered,  yet  still 
believing  in  his  wife.  "  Never  let  me  see  you  again."  His  hand 
moved  furtively  towards  his  pocket.  Mrs.  Acland  with  a  sudden 
gesture  of  dignified  resolve  seized  it. 

"  No,  Eobert,"  she  said ;  "  you  shall  not  give  him  a  penny — my 
reputation  demands  that  you  should  not.  I  can  bear  the  brunt 
of  his  accusations.  Who  would  believe  his  word  against  mine  ? 
Let  him  go,  and  do  his  worst.  Yet  I  am  not  inhuman !  Should 
he  escape  detection,  and  return  to  confess  the  infamous  false- 
hood of  what  he  dares  to  assert,  to  humble  himself  before  the 
woman  he  has  tried  to  ruin,  I  would  tiot  hold  your  hand.  I 
would  give  him  the  chance  of  repentance  and  reform." 

"  There  is  small  chance  of  either,"  said  Mr.  Acland.  "  Come, 
leave  the  house,  or  I  will  seek  help  you  would  not  like." 

Blake  looked  straight  into  Mrs.  Acland's  eyes.  "  Your  match," 
he  muttered,  "  was  never  created,  but,"  with  a  deep  curse, 
"  you  have  not  done  with  me  yet." 

An  awful  sense  of  deadness  seized  Mrs.  Acland  as  he  dis* 
appeared.  She  could  afibrd  to  breathe,  but  what  an  abyss  of 
danger  still  yawned  under  her  feet !  She  had  contrived  to  throw 
a  plank  across  it — would  it  bear  her  safely  to  the  other  side  ? 
Still  she  had  gained  time !     All  depended  on  her  own  courage. 

Strange  x;ompound  of  contradictions  as  are  most  natures,  in 
this  desperate  pass,  though  hardened  to  the  pitch  of  being  ready 
to  dare  any  crime  rather  than  be  beaten  by  the  traitor  who  tried 
to  sacrifice  her,  the  thought  of  her  children  nearly  broke  her 
down.  They  were  at  once  the  evidence  and  support  of  her 
highly  prized  respectability ;  her  feeling  for  the  boy  Herbert  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  real  affection  she  had  ever  known !  She 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  quiet,  orderly  routine  of  an  easy 
assured  life,  that  the  idea  of  its  being  torn  from  hei^  was  in- 
supportable. 

She  sank  exhausted  into  a  chair,  while  these  thoughts  crowded 
upon  her. 

"He  is  an  awful  ruffian,"  said  Mr.  Acland,  too  much  upset 
by  the  fear  of  scandal  and  gossip  to  think  even  of  his  precious 
wife.  "It  is  perfectly  frightful  to  think  of  the  mischief  such 
a  fellow  can  do,"  and  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down.  "  As  he  said, 
some  mud  is  sure  to  stick." 
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"  There  is  no  danger  in  him,  except  to  those  he  can  frighten  ; 
rest  assured  he  will  be  here  on  his  knees  to-morrow.  I  do  not 
fear  him ;  what  I  do  fear  is  your  just  displeasure  for  bringing  such 
annoyance  on  you,  by  my  foolish  attempt  to  spare  you  the 
humiliation  of  knowing  that  I  was  indebted  to  that  wretch. 
Can  you  forgive  me,  Robert  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course — but  what  steps  ought  I  to  take  to  silence 
him?  You  were  too  precipitate  in  stopping  me,  when  I  was 
going  to  secure  his  silence.  Imagine  the  terrible  effect  his 
scandalous  charges  would  have,  if  made  public.  Our  laws  ought 
to  provide  some  safeguard  against  the  machinations  of  such 
a  scoundrel ! " 

"  The  only  chance  of  preservation  from  them  is  to  defy  them." 

"But  did  you  ever  know  the  fellow  before  you  married 
Cranston  ?  " 

^'Yes,  for  a  short  time  previously,"  she  returned  with  un- 
flinching readiness. 

**  It  is  well,"  resumed  Mr.  Acland,  pausing  in  his  troubled 
walk,  "  that  I  returned  in  time  to  protect  you !  On  reaching  the 
office,  I  found  that  a  man  I  expected  on  very  particular  business 
was  obliged  to  leave  town,  so  as  Cross  was  there  I  returned  at 
once  intending  to  go  with  you  to  the  doctor's.  I  am  appalled  by 
this  dreadful  attack !  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  such  a  story 
is  of  little  consequence  to  the  scandalmongers;  all  they  want 
is  a  nine  days'  wonder,  the  stigma  of  which  will  sti^k  to  you, 
to  us,  however  innocent  you  may  be,"  and  he  resumed  his  walk. 

"It  is  enough  for  you  io  know  I  am  innocent  in  order  to 
uphold  me,"  she  returned,  struck  by  his  indifference  to  the  shock 
she  had  sustained,  compared  with  his  somewhat  cowardly  fears 
for  his  loss  of  character  through  the  imputation  cast  on  hers. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  the  whole  truth  about  that  scoundrel 
and  his  loan  to  you  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  fatal  mistake,  I  own ;  but,  Robert,  I  am  bitterly 
punished  in  seeing  you  turn  against  me  in  my  hour  of  need." 

"I  don't,"  cried  Mr.  Acland  impatiently.  His  hitherto 
infallible  wife  had  lost  her  'prestige  in  admitting  her  error,  and 
his  tone  had  changed.  "  I  am  of  course  ready  to  stand  by  you, 
but  I  wish  you  had  not  dismissed  the  fellow  so  sharply.  It 
would  be  wiser  to  make  terms  with  him.  The  whole  affair  is 
frightful,  horrible." 

"  I  should  have  been  false  to  you,  to  my  self-respect,  had  I 
permitted  him  to  parley  with  you.  Once  give  him  hush  money, 
and  you  bind  yourself  to  pay  a  steadily  increasing  blackmail; 
the  fact  of  paying  anything  would  ruin  your  case  and  my 
reputation.  You  cannot  believe  me,  Robert,  or  you  would  never 
dream  of  giving  Blake  *  hush  money.' "  She  sank  into  a  chair, 
and  burst  into  t^ars — real  tears,  thankful  to  have  an  excuse  for 
this  relief.     She  felt  her  brain  turning. 
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"  Yes,  I  do  believe  you,  my  dear,  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  be 
made  seriously  ill,"  he  exclaimed,  softened  by  her  distress  and 
reassured  by  her  courage. 

"I  suppose  it  is  too  late  to  see  Dr.  Nesbitt.  But  you  must 
stay  in  town  and  see  him  to-morrow.  Telegraph  to  nurse  that 
you  will  not  return  this  evening ;  you  had  better  lie  down,  and 
have  some  wine  or  tea,  or  something." 

Mrs.  Acland  assented.  How  was  she  to  get  rid  of  her  present 
husband  ?  How  was  she  to  communicate  with  her  former  spouse  ? 
The  toils  were  closing  round  her,  her  courage  was  failing. 
Supposing  she  succeeded  in  her  bold  defiance  of  Blake,  nothing 
could  avert  the  disclosures  of  Brand.  He  would  help  her  to 
silence  Blake's,  but  as  regarded  his  own  she  had  no  power  to 
silence  him.  Still,  come  what  might,  were  he  helpless  in  her 
hand  to-morrow,  she  would  not  attempt  his  life.  She  was  safe 
from  detection ;  even  he  could  have  no  idea  whose  hand  had 
brought  him  so  near  death,  and  she  began  to  see  he  might  be 
more  useful  to  her  alive  than  dead.  Her  own  pluck  had  won  her 
a  moment's  breathing  time,  but  Blake  would  return. 

The  memory  of  her  first  husband's  generosity,  his  unselfish 
tenderness,  the  chivalry  of  his  nature,  came  back  to  her — all  that 
she  used  to  despise ;  and  something  within  her,  which  yet  was 
not  herself,  seemed  to  say  "  the  strongest,  the  most  adamantine 
cannot  get  through  life  altogether  without  the  sympathy,  the 
disinterested  help  of  their  fellows ;  were  all  like  you,  the  world 
would  be  a  scene  of  moral  carnage,  where  the  ultimate  conqueror 
would  be  left  to  perish  in  his  isolation."  Had  the  husband 
towards  whom  she  had  been  so  cruelly  hard  been  by  her  now, 
what  amount  of  slander  would  have  made  him  shrink  from  her ! 
How  he  would  have  laughed  the  fear  of  gossip  to  scorn,  if  he 
believed  in  her.  If  she  could  sleep,  and  get  a  moment's  respite 
from  thought — anything  to  rest  her  overstrained  nerves. 

Presently  Mr.  Acland  came  into  the  room  softly.  He  said  that 
as  he  could  do  her  no  good  he  would  go  back  to  the  office  and 
clear  off  some  letters,  so  as  to  be  able,  perhaps,  to  go  out  of  town 
with  her  to-morrow. 

"  Do,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Acland.  "  If  I  feel  equal  to  it,  I  will  go 
out  for  a  turn  later ;  the  air  may  do  me  good.  Don't  fret  yourself; 
I  feel  sure  that  dreadful  man  will  not  trouble  you  again.  Shall 
you  consult  with  Mr;  Cross  ?  " 

"  With  Mr.  Cross  ?  No ;  certainly  not.  Do  you  suppose  I 
should  mention  such  a  disgraceful  matter  to  him  ?  Shall  I 
telegraph  to  nurse  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  will  do  so." 

Some  hours  later,  as  day  closed,  Mrs.  Acland  rose,  dressed 
with  care,  ate  a  biscuit  and  took  more  than  one  glass  of  dry 
sherry,  an  unusual  excess  for  her,  as  she  was  nearly  a  total 
abstainer.    Then  she  bent  her  steps,  which  she  was  alarmed  to 
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feel  were  somewhat  unsteady,  to  the  post  office,  whence  she  dis- 
patched two  telegrams. 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  Brand  had  read  the  telegram,  he  put  away  his  drawing 
and  took  up  a  volume  of  French  memoirs,  into  which  he  dipped 
from  time  to  time.  The  light  grace  and  keen  semi-cynical  ob- 
servation of  its  pages  amused  him,  and  diverted  his  thoughts 
without  costing  his  brain  much  effort.  From  this  he  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  announcement  of,  "A  gentleman  for  you,  sir,"  while 
the  speaker,  an  ordinary  lodging-house  slavey,  handed  him  a  card : 
"  Captain  Hugh  Cranston,  B.N.,  Junior  United  Service  Club." 

"  Show  him  in  by  all  means Glad  to  see  you.     How  did 

you  find  me  out  ?  " 

"  By  inquiring  at  Charing  Cross,  where  you  said  you  were 
staying.  I  am  not  very  satisfied  with  the  state  of  things,  and  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you,"  said  Captain 
Cranston,  drawing  a  chair  beside  the  table  which  held  Brand's 
book  and  lamp.     "  I  suppose  you  have  no  objection  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  We  were  good  friends  enough  in 
the  old  times — how  long  ago — some  twenty-five  years  ?  " 

"  Yes,  quite  that.     But  you  look  as  if  it  were  longer,  Philip." 

"  I  daresay  I  do.  I  have  led  a  very  different  life  from  yours. 
But  there  is  not  much  to  be  gained  by  looking  back.  Tell  me, 
how  did  you  leave  that  poor  old  fellow,  our  uncle  ?  " 

"  In  a  curious  feverish  excited  state,  determined  to  live  and  yet 
acting  as  if  he  wanted  to  kill  himself — eating  and  drinking 
what  is  really  distasteful,  and  going  out  in  all  weathers  by  way 
of  hardening  himself.  I  wish  he  was  not  so  prejudiced  against 
you." 

"  So  do  I ;  and  I  fancy  it  is  half  envy  because  I,  with  all  my  evil 
doings  and  shortcomings,  have  a  living  thriving  son,  and  his  has 
been  wrenched  from  him." 

"  He  was  always  a  man  of  strong,  unreasonable  prejudices, 
and  physical  weakness  seems  to  have  increased  them.  First,  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  he  has  had  his  solicitor  down  to  Leighton 
Abbot's,  and  made  a  will  bequeathing  me  all  he  can.  His  sav- 
ings have  been  very  considerable.  This  alone,  should  you  outlive 
him,  will  make  me  richer  than  I  ever  expected  or  indeed  cared  to 
be.  Now  I  want  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  your 
boy.  If  he  is  to  inherit  this  fine  property,  he  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  it  in  some  way.  I  should  like  to  see  him.  What 
are  your  plans  and  views  ?  " 

"I  have  none,"  returned  Brand  slowly;  "and  I  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  make  any.  Dick  is  well  educated,  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  generality  of  heirs.  He  has  full  employment  in  a  life 
he  enjoys ;  I  hesitate  to  disturb  him.  He  has  more  than  usual 
firmness  of  character,  but  we  have  both  seen  so  many  men,  men 
full  of  promise,  ruined  by  the  shifting  lights  of  delusive  expecta- 
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tioDs,  that  I  would  rather  spare  him  that  trial.  I  may  die  before 
Maynardy  you  may  marry.     He  had  better  stick  to  his  trade." 

^'  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  more  confirmed  bachelor  in  Europe 
than  I  am/'  said  Captain  Cranston  smiling.  "I  should  feel 
ashamed  were  I  to  hold  back  a  helping  hand  from  my  young 
kinsman  or  yourself ;  and  I  fancy — though  you  have  certainly 
made  mistakes — that  you  have  hard  lines  generally.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  intrusive^  but  don't  you  think  that  you  ought  to  tell 
your  son  who  you  are  ?  He  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  any 
longer." 

''  I  know  that.  My  difficulty  is  the  mother.  I  want  to  spare 
her  as  much  .as  I  can — though  I  do  not  know  that  she  particularly 
deserves  consideration  at  my  hands.  Still,  I  wronged  her,  un* 
doubtedly.  I  have  been  meditating  how  I  shall  break  the  pain- 
ful news  to  that  unlucky  Acland.  He  may  wish  her  to  divorce  me 
in  order  to  marry  her  himself,  to  which  proceeding  I  shall  of 
course  offer  no  opposition.  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  affair  for 
their  children,  and  I  now  regret  I  did  not  avow  my  existence 
three  years  ago.  She  implored  me  to  keep  it  dark,  and  I  then 
thought  it  was  the  best  thing  I  could  do  for  all  parties.  Who 
could  foresee  the  turn  affairs  would  take  !  " 

"  Who  indeed !  No  doubt  all  deviation  from  the  straight  and 
open  road  is  fatal,  but  I  believe  you  acted  to  the  best  of  your 
judgment ;  now  I  am  convinced  your  only  course  is  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  to  both  Acland  and  your  son.  It  is  a  curious  compli- 
cation." 

"  You  are  right,  yet  I  half  dread  opening  the  matter  to  Dick. 
He  is  fond  of  me  now.  If  I  see  him  shrink  from  me  I  could  not 
bear  it.  I  never  thought  I  could  love  any  creature  as  I  love  that 
lad." 

"  I  think  he  will  see  you  are  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
How  old  is  he  ?  " 

"  Three-and-twenty.  His  mother  docked  him  of  a  year,  but  he 
is  twenty-three,  all  told.  I  have  been  reflecting  that  I  might  tell 
him  my  story  in  a  letter  and  then  talk  matters  over  with  him." 

"  Perhaps  it  might  be  the  best  plan,  but  lose  no  time  either  in 
writing  or  opening  the  matter  to  Mr.  Acland.  You  owe  him  what 
reparation  you  can  make." 

"I  know  that.  The  day  after  to-morrow  I  will  make  some 
decisive  move." 

"  I  suppose  Maynard  will  fulfil  his  threat  to  stop  your  annuity." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  will.  In  fact,  having  broken  the  conditions, 
I  could  not  with  decency  accept  it.  The  worst  of  it  is,  one  cannot 
stir  in  any  direction,  where  law  is  concerned,  without  putting  your 
hand  in  your  pocket ! " 

"  No  doubt !  Well,  Philip,  this  is  such  a  curious  case — so  desper- 
ately hard  on  your  unoffending  son — that  I  am  willing  to  assist 
you." 
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*^  And  for  hia  sake  I  am  willing  to  accept  your  assistance.  I 
had  better  consult  some  sound  lawyer  before  communicating  with 
Acland.     Unlucky  devil !    I  wonder  if  he  will  stick  to  her." 

«  Hard  to  say." 

"  As  soon  as  I  have  had  advice  I  will  let  you  know." 

After  a  little  more  desultory  talk  Captain  Cranston  rose  to  say 
good-bye. 

"  You  have  done  me  a  real  service  by  your  visit,"  said  Brand, 
shaking  hands  with  him  warmly.  "You  were  always  a  good 
fellow,  but  I  never  expected  you  to  stand  to  me  like  this ! 
Whether  I  live  or  die  you  will  be  a  friend  to  Dick.  You  two  will 
be  sure  to  be  friends." 

When  he  had  striven-to  eat  some  dinner  and  settled  himself  to 
his  solitary  evening,  he  set  forth  pen  and  paper  determined  to 
pour  out  his  confession  to  his  son.  He  wrote  and  tore  up  what 
he  had  written,  over  and  over  again,  till  midnight  found  him  still 
struggling  with  his  painful  task. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 

"A   DISCOVERY." 

Marjory  had  various  errands  out  of  doors  the  day  following  the 
visit  of  Ellis,  and  by  the  time  the  short  autumnal  day  had  begun 
to  close  she  was  somewhat  tired  and  glad  to  sit  down.  There  was 
a  tinge  of  uneasiness  in  her  anticipated  interview  with  Dick.  Yet 
on  the  whole,  pleasure  predominated.  He  was  generally  so  reason- 
able that  she  felt  no  doubt  a  little  confidential  conversation  would 
make  them  friends  again,  as  they  used  to  be.  He  had  not  been 
himself  of  late,  but  never  so  decidedly  cross  as  he  was  yesterday. 
Ellis  always  had  an  irritating  effect  upon  him.  So  thought 
Marjory  as  she  arranged  her  hair  and  tied  a  knot  of  soft  crimson 
ribbon  round  her  throat  to  brighten  her  grey  gown. 

Then  she  made  up  the  fire,  drew  the  sofa  beside  it  and  regu- 
lated the  lamp.  These  preparations  made,  she  stood  in  deep 
thought,  one  neat  little  foot  on  the  fender ;  the  firelight  dancing  on 
her  nut-brown  hair  and  shining  in  her  wide-opened,  speculative  eyes, 
as  they  gazed  far  away  into  the  dim  future. 

Though  she  expected  him,  Marjory  was  obliged  to  collect  her 
thoughts  with  some  slight  effort  when  Dick  came  in. 

"  It  is  a  sharp,  dull  evening,"  was  his  first,  not  very  original 
remark.     "  When  do  you  think  George  will  return  ?  " 

"  Not  for  some  time  yet."  There  was  a  pause.  Marjory  sat 
down  by  the  table,  drew  her  work  basket  to  her,  and  began  to 
dam  a  pair  of  George's  socks  very  steadily.  Dick  watched  her 
for  a  moment  or  two  in  silence  as  he  still  stood  on  the  hearthrug. 

"  What  lots  of  socks  you  must  have  darned,  Marjory,"  he  said 
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at  length.  "  I  remember  your  first  bit  of  friendliness  to  me  was 
offering  to  dam  mine  !     What  ages  ago  it  seems." 

"  Yes !  and  with  your  usual  plain  speaking  you  told  me  I  did 
not  do  them  well."     She  gave  him  an  arch  upward  glance. 

"  Sometimes  you  did  Hot,"  he  returned  laughing,  and  showing 
the  fine  white  teeth  under  his  thick  soft  golden-brown  moustaches. 
"I  don't  think  you  are  as  touchy  a5  you  used  to  be,  Marge." 
Then  his  face  grew  very  grave  and  he  did  not  speak  again. 

It  was  some  time  since  he  had  called  her  by  the  old  familiar 
diminutive  of  her  name  and  it  thrilled  her  with  a  sad  pleasure, 
yet  it  was  difficult  to  break  the  silence.  What  had  she  better 
say  ?  She  knew  they  were  both  thinking  of  a  subject  they  half 
feared  to  begin ;  finally  with  a  sudden  impulse  Marjory  dashed 
into  it.  "  Well,  Dick,  if  I  have  grown  better  tempered  I  think  you 
have  grown  worse ;  you  have  been  rather  cross  lately,  and  last  night 
you  looked  at  'me  as  if  you  could  send  me  to  a  penitentiary.  I  did 
not  deserve  it."  Her  colour  rose  and  her  lips  trembled  as  she 
spoke. 

**  Perhaps  not,"  he  returned  gloomily,  and  he  threw  himself  on 
the  sofa  opposite  to  her,  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  top  and  resting 
his  head  on  his  hand ;  ^^  it  set  me  mad  to  think  of  your  sending 
George  off,  in  order  to  give  that  fellow  Ellis  a  chance  of  talking 
with  you  alone." 

•*  But  /  did  not  send  G-eorge  away — ^Mr.  Ellis  did  !  You  know, 
having  kept  the  secret  from  George,  I  could  not  contradict  him — 
Mr.  Ellis,  I  mean — ^when  he  said  he  had  a  private  message  from 
Aunt  Carteret.     You  don't  suppose  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think,  Marjory.  I  hate  that  fellow,  I 
fear  his  influence  over  you ;  he  has  such  a  smooth  tongue  and 
wily  ways,  I  am  always  in  dread  of  his  winning  you  yet ! " 

"  You  little  knoW  me,  Dick.  Why,  my  most  earnest  prayer  is 
that  I  may  never  see  his  face  again  !  When  I  had  Aunt  Carteret's 
letter  telUng  me  that  she  was  sending  me  a  present  by  Ralph 
ElHs " 

"  Then  you  knew  he  was  coming!  "  cried  Dick,  the  colour  leav- 
ing his  face,  his  blue  eyes  darkening  with  anger  as  he  sprang  up 
and  paced  to  and  fro,  "  and  you  never  told  Toe  !  never  consulted 
with  me  how  to  avoid  him !  This  does  not  agree  with  what  you  say 
about  wishing  never  to  see  him  again !  " 

"  Yet  I  tell  you  simple  truth  when  I  say  so,"  cried  Maijory.  "  I 
scarcely  ever  have  a  word  alone  with  you ;  I  cannot  speak  before 
George,  and  I  had  an  odd  stupid  hesitation  about  mentioning  that 
letter." 

"  But  you  could  have  sent  me  a  line !  a  word  would  have 
brought  me  to  you!  I  cannot  tell  you  the  pang  it  gives  me 
to  think  of  your  being  alone  with  that  double-dealing  villain,  who 
was  so  nearly  your  nusband.  Why  did  you  not  send  for  me, 
Marjory  ?  " 

u 
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"  I  don't  know,  exactly ;  but,"  her  voice  grew  unsteady,  "  now 
that  you  are,  naturally  enough,  taken  up  with  the  girl  you  love^ 
you  do  not,  of  course,  care  to  be  troubled,  so  much  at  least,  with 
your  sister." 

<*  My  sister ! "  repeated  Dick  laughing  harshly,  and  he  resumed 
his  position  on  the  sofa.     '^  You  have  no  right  to  say  that." 

'^  I  assure  you  I  am  glad  I  dAd  see  Mr.  Ellis  alone,  for  it  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  saying  that  he  would  not  marry  me  if  he 
could." 

"  He  said  that !  "  cried  Dick  in  great  surprise. 

**  Yes  !  he  did  indeed,  and  I  believe  him.  I  know  he  dislikes 
me  now,  though  he  can't  help  worrying ;  all  he  wants  is  to  punish 
me  by  preventing  me  from  marrying  any  one  else,  and  that  is  no 
punishment ;  for  you  know,  Dick,  I  could  never  even  wish  to  marry 
any  one." 

Dick  did  not  answer  immediately.  ^^  Not  now  perhaps.  Marge, 
but  there  are  a  good  many  years  of  youth  before  you,  and — and 
some  one  may  make  you  think  diflferently.  But  at  any  rate  that 
fellow  has  given  you    back  the    promise    he    extracted    from 

you." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  could  release  me  more  completely  than  by 
telling  me  he  would  not  marry  me  if  he  could." 

"  It's  amazing ! "  murmured  Dick. 

*^  I  cannot  think  it  is  !  I  am  sure  if  I  were  Mr.  Ellis,  I  should 
hate  the  sight  of  Marjory  Acland  I  " 

There  was  a  short  pause ;  then  Marjory  said  softly,  "  Now  do 
you  understand  me,  Dick  ?  and  can  you  spare  me  a  little  brotherly 
affection  from  your  black-eyed  darling  ?  " 

**  No ! "  he  returned  abruptly,  his  eyes  growing  dreamy  and 
gloomy.  "  I  cannot  spare  a  heart-throb — a  thought  of  love  from 
the  girl  who  has  entered  into  my  soul  and  dwells  there.  Let  me 
tell  you  how  I  love  her :  she  is  always  before  me,  when  I  work, 
when  I  sleep — oh,  it  is  best  when  I  sleep,  for  then  she  comes  and 
bends  over  me  and  kisses  my  brow,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  of 
Heaven  I  feel  she  loves  me.  Then  I  think  how  the  hope  of 
having  her  with  me  always  would  give  me  power  and  genius ;  of 
the  delight  of  keeping  all  troubles  and  griefs  from  her,  of  even 
bearing  with  her  when  she  is  vexed,  and  winning  her  to  reason ; 
for  the  girl  I  love  is  no  angel,  but  a  bright  vivid  creature  not  yet 
come  to  the  full  power  of  her  fine  nature ;  and  I  even  dream  of 
growing  old  with  her,  of  resting  with  her,  after  we  have  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  together." 

There  was  a  wonderful  music  in  the  low  deep  tones  of  his  voice, 
that  wrung  Marjory's  heart  with  grief  to  think  what  a  treasure 
had  been  laid  at  the  feet  of  another ;  she  could  not  speak. 

"  Do  you  think  me  a  sentimental  fool,  Marge  ?  "  he  asked  with 
a  quiet  smile. 

"  Indeed — indeed  I  do  not,"  she  exclaimed,  with  diflBculty  hold- 
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ing  back  her  tears.  *•  I  only  hope  and  pray  that  you  may  be 
happy  with  the  woman  you  love  so  well/' 

« I  do  not  think  I  shall,  Marge !  " 

"  Why  ?  Do  tell  me  more  about  her,  Dick.  Does  she  love 
you?" 

"  Ah !  no,  I  must  not  think  of  it.  Now,  Marge,  I  will  not  tease 
you  about  Ellis  any  more.  Let  us  be  fast  friends ;  you  feel  for  me 
so  kindly  that  I  am  ashamed  of  being  ill-tempered  and  jealous ; 
besides  I  ought  to  govern  myself  better!  Do  you  forgive  me, 
Marge  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  Dick !     I  am  never  happy  when  I  am  out  with  you !  ** 

**  Then  shake  hands  upon  it."  He  rose  and  took  her  hand,  draw- 
ing her  from  her  chair  till  she  stood  beside  him.  "  There  was  a 
time,"  he  went  on  huskily,  *^  when  we  made  friends  with  a  kiss ; 
why  do  you  shrink  from  me  now,  Marge  ?  " 

'^  But  I  do  not,"  she  said,  feeling  strangely  moved  and  even 
frightened,  yet  resolved  to  accept  his  kiss  as  from  a  brother.  He 
bent  down,  he  nearly  touched  her  lips,  then  he  suddenly  (}rew 
back  and  almost  pushed  her  from  him,  stepping  back.  ^^  It  is  no 
use,"  he  exclaimed  brokenly ;  "  I  dare  not  kiss  you.  It  would  not 
be  honest ;  I  cannot  keep  back  the  words  even  though  I  distress 
and  shock  you.  You  are  no  sister  of  mine.  Marge.  I  want  more 
than  a  sister's  love  from  you ;  I  do  not  suppose  I  ever  loved  you 
as  men  love  their  sisters ;  I  never  remember  the  day  when  you 
had  not  the  power — first  to  wound,  and  then  to  charm  me.  I 
never  had  any  one  to  love  but  you,  and  no  one  else  ever  can  be  to 
me  what  you  are — ^perhaps  you  have  perceived  this,  and  turn  from 
it  as  strange  and  unnatural,  considering  the  relations  between  us. 
I  always  felt  you  were  dear  to  me,  but  how  dear  I  never  knew  till 
that  day  you  threw  yourself  into  my  arms,  and  told  me  you  had 
escaped  from  Ellis ;  since  that  it  has  been  almost  as  much  pain  as 
pleasure  to  be  with  you.  I  sometimes  fancy  that  you  have  divined 
my  feeling,  for  you  are  changed — certainly  changed.  Now  I  can- 
not bear  the  pain  of  being  with  you,  yet  divided  from  you ;  I  will 
not  offend  you  more  ;  I  will  keep  away.  I  invented  the  dark-eyed 
girl  that  I  might  relieve  my  heart  by  confessing  the  love  I  had 
for  you!  Marge,  dear  Marge !  there  is  no  wrong  in  what  I  feel, 
only  you  have  been  so  accustomed  to  look  on  me  as  a  brother,  a 
somewhat  uncouth  brother,  that  no  doubt  you  will  again  consider 
me  a  monster.  Tell  me  that  you  will  forgive  me  this  outbreak ; 
I  will  never  offend  again." 

Marjory  had  stood  quite  still  with  wide-opened  alarmed  eyes 
which  slowly  drooped,  her  hands  clasped  and  pressed  against  her 
bosom,  giddy  with  the  intoxicating  delight  his  words  excited* 
When  he  paused,  her  hands  unclasped  themselves  to  hide  her  face ; 
she  could  not  speak.  Dick  Cranston  misinterpreted  her  gesture, 
her  silence. 

'*  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  over  with  me  in  your  estimation,  Marge. 

U2 
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I  will  leave  you.  Perhaps  some  day  when  you  fall  in  love  yourself, 
you  will  be  able  better  to  understand  and  pardon  me ; "  he  walked 
to  the  door,  he  put  his  hand  on  the  lock. 

Then  she  cried  out  to  him,  "  Do  not  go,  Dick,  stay — stay  with 
me." 

"  It  is  only  pain  to  us  both,  Marge ;  I  know  your  kind  heart, 
and  I  rage  against  myself  for  having  burst  the  bonds  which  ought 
to  have  held  me.     Good-bye." 

".  No,  Dick !  I  will  not  let  you  go,"  she  flew  to  him  and  clasped 
her  arms  round  one  of  his,  pressing  her  cheek  against  it  and 
murmuring,  "  I  wish  you  to  stay  with  me  always,  Dick — always." 

.    "  But,  Marge,  if  you  knew  the  struggle — the " 

I  "  Then  don't  struggle  !  Oh  !  Dick,  don't  you  understand  me !  " 
\\ex  left  arm  stole  across  his  chest  to  his  shoulder ;  she  leant  against 
him  till  he  could  feel  the  throbbing  of  her  heart. 
t  «  Why,  Marge !  Good  God — is  it  possible  you  could — you  do 
love  me  !  I  dare  not  hope  it.  Marge ; "  then  as  she  still  clung  to 
hin^  he  drew  her  back  near  the  lamp,  holding  her  from  him  to 
gaze  into  her  face.  "  Speak !  "  he  said  hoarsely,  **  I  cannot  bear 
this  doubt  another  moment." 

\  "  Dear,  dear  Dick  !  "  the  loving  tenderness  of  her  voice  told  him 
more  eloquently  than  the  most  abundant  speeqh  how  dear  he  was. 
A  great  light  of  pride  and  joy  came  to  his  eyes ;  he  lifted  his  head 
elated  for  an  instant,  then  pressing  her  close  to  his  heart,  bent 
down  to  seek  the  soft  quivering  lips  so  frankly  given  to  his 
passionate  kisses. 

i*  But  I  cannot  believe  it,"  he  cried.  "  Marge,  my  darling,  how 
did  you  come  to  love  so  uncouth  a  fellow  as  I  am  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  murmured ;  "  but  I  somehow  grew  fond  of 
you,  and  that  I  believe  was  the  reason  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  marry  Mr.  Ellis,  but  I  did  not  know  it,  till — till  you  told  me 
that*  frightful  story  about  your  black-eyed  young  lady,  sir  !  "  she 
tried  ito  assume  a  playful  tone,  though  her  voice  trembled,  as 
she  slrpye  to  withdraw  from  his  embrace. 

.  "Npt;yet!"  he  pleaded,  holding  her  fast  yet  gently:  **I  am 
only  able  to  believe  the  reality  of  my  joy  while  I  have  you  in 
my'^fmi^,!  i  Can  life  be  the  same  thing  it  was  ten  minutes  ago? 
I.  feel  ^4f  the  world  was  under  my  feet.  And  you  believed  my 
transpa^e/it  invention  ?  It  was  a  blessed  thought,  if  it  taught 
you  somip^hing  more  than  sisterly  affection  !  Yet  I  am  ashamed 
of  the  sort  of  infidelity  that  made  me  profess  even  an  imaginary 
devotion  .tq  black  eyes — ^I  only  care  for  these  brown  ones  that 
danced  before  me  for  many  a  long  hour  of  absence.  Marge,  you 
can  defy  Ellis  now  1  You  may  tell  him  that  between  U8  he  can 
never  make  mischief !  Are  you  sure  you  love  me,  that  it  is  not 
a  feeling  of  pity  melts  your  heart  ?    It  is  such  a  tender,  true  heart." 

"  I  do  not  pity  you  at  all !  "  said  Maijory,  with  as  good  an  imita- 
tion of  sauciness  as  she  could  manage,  considering  that  she  was  so 
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agitated  and  shaken  she  could  hardly  stand.  "  You  are  a  wicked 
deceitful  monster — ^a  worse  monster  than  ever ;  but  still  a  very 
dear  monster,"  she  ended  with  a  sob,  that  would  not  be  suppressed. 

"  Now  you  must  let  me  go,  Dick — indeed  you  must." 

"  Then  give  me  another  kiss,  my  darling !  When  your  sweet 
mouth  is  against  mine  I  know  you  love  me  ! " 

The  bewildering  delight  this  discovery  of  each  other's  hidden 
treasure  bestowed,  was  too  exciting  to  permit  of  much  distinct  or 
continuous  conversation.  Yet  time  flew  so  fast  that  both  were 
amazed  when  Greorge  appeared,  followed,  to  their  annoyance,  by 
Forbes  Bennie. 

**  Give  us  some  tea,  Marge,  will  you  ?  We  have  had  a  long 
drive  since  dinner." 

"  Sorry  to  give  you  the  trouble.  Miss  Acland." 

Of  course  Marjory  was  quite  ready  to  be  troubled  ;  so  tea  was 
prepared  with  some  confusion  and  many  mistakes,  which  seemed 
rather  unaccountable  to  George,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
sister's  handiness  and  capability.  Dick  was  very  helpful,  and  had 
his  wits  considerably  more  about  him  than  Marjory  expected. 
He  talked  and  laughed,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  new 
arrivals  to  himself,  till  George  exclaimed,  "  Why,  Dick,  you  are 
quite  another  man  to-night.     Have  you  come  into  a  fortune  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,"  with  a  happy  laugh,  "  but  I  have  made  a  splendid 
find." 

"  How  ?  where  ?    Tell  us  all  about  it." 

"  If  I  were  you,  George,  I'd  cry  •  Halves '  as  Scotch  boys  do. 
Eh,  Mr.  Cranston  ?  " 

"  No  one  shall  share  my  treasure  trove,"  returned  Dick. 

«  Well— but  what  is  it  ?  " 

«  Oh  !  I  will  tell  you  by  and  by." 

Possibly  the  reply  suggested  to  Forbes  Rennie  the  wisdom  of 
leaving  them  alone  to  discass  family  matters. 

When  he  was  gone,  and  George  had  returned  from  seeing  him 
off  the  premises,  he  indulged  in  the  brief  but  leading  question, 
**  What's  up?" 

"  We  three  must  have  no  secrets,"  said  Dick,  laying  his  hand  on 
George's  shoulder.  ^^  Prepare  for  a  shock.  Marge  has  promised 
to  marry  me." 

"  Good  Lord  1  but  it — ^it's  not  lawful,"  cried  George  in  dismay. 

"  Yes,  it  is.  Marge  and  myself  are  in  no  way  related,  or  even 
connected ;  there  is  no  blood  tie  between  us." 

A  few  more  exclamations  and  explanations,  then  George  sat 
down  stunned.  "  What  a  fury  the  governor  and  your  mother 
will  be  in,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  remarked  Marjory,  coming  behind  his  chair 
and  resting  her  arm  round  his  neck.  "  They  do  not  much  care 
what  becomes  of  us.  We  must  fight  for  our  own  hand.  My  father 
always  liked  Dick." 
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"  Why,  you  haven't  a  rap  between  you." 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  the  future,"  returned  Dick  ;  "  but  it  will  be 
an  awfully  long  time  before  I  can  make  a  home  fit  for  Marjory." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  all  the  better,"  said  Marjory  smiling.  "  You 
know  we  are  both  *  owre  young  to  marry  yet.' " 

"  I  do  not  see  that,  but  at  any  rate  I  have  something  to  live  for 
and  work  for  now  !  "  cried  Dick. 

"  Well,  the  ways  of  women  are  past  finding  out — ^to  think  of  your 
ever  consenting  to  marry  the  *  monster,' "  said  George  solemnly. 

"  And  on  the  first  time  of  asking  too,"  said  Marjory  with  a  bright 
blush  and  saucy  look. 

"  What  on  earth  will  Brand  say  ?  " 

**  Ah !  Brand,  I  had  forgotten  him — ^more  shame  for  me.  He 
will  be  enchanted ;  he  adores  Marge.  Marge,  we  must  always 
look  after  Brand." 

"  So  the  upshot  will  be  I  shall  have  to  live  alone." 

"  Not  for  a  long  time,  dear  old  Geordie  ! " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  I'll  marry  some  one  myself." 

"  Who  ?  "  cried  Marjory  and  Dick  together. 

^*  Mary  fiennie  !  "  The  newly  engaged  pair  laughed  heartily, 
and  soon  after  at  Maijory's  command  Dick  withdrew. 


The  letter  which  had  cost  Brand  so  much  pain  and  difl5culty  to 
write,  he  took  care  to  post  so  that  it  might  reach  his  son  when  he 
returned  from  his  daily  work,  that  he  might  have  the  evening  and 
night  to  think  over  it,  and  compose  himself  before  he  went  forth 
again  to  his  allotted  task. 

Dick,  who  was  all  impatience  to  join  Marjory  and  George  as  had 
been  arranged,  was  almost  vexed  to  find  so  thick  a  letter  awaiting 
him.  It  would  take  half-an-hour  to  read  it,  he  thought ;  then 
with  quick  self-condemnation,  he  thought  how  ungrateful  it  was 
to  begrudge  half-an-hour  to  his  friend  and  benefactor. 

The  first  words  riveted  his  attention.  With  eager  eye  and 
quickened  pulse  he  hurried  to  the  end,  only  to  recommence  and 
read  it  through  more  deliberately.  The  history  was  clearly  and 
dispassionately  given  ;  but  little  was  said  of  the  deceit  practised  by 
the  writer's  unscrupulous  wife,  nor  was  any  mention  made  of  the 
inheritance  which  might  fall  to  him.  Brand  dwelt  much  on  the 
strong  temptation  to  leave  his  wife  and  son  undisturbed  in  the 
certain  and  respectable  position  in  which  he  found  them.  "I 
know,"  he  added,  "  that  this  was  not  strictly  honourable,  but  I  was 
ill ;  I  believed  I  had  only  a  short  time  before  me.  Your  mother's 
entreaties,  and  a  certain  promise  I  had  given,  of  which  more  here- 
after, all  combined  to  convince  me  that  the  best  and  wisest  course 
was  to  keep  out  of  sight.  Then  came  our  accidental  meeting ;  I 
do  not  suppose  that  it  is  possible  for  you,  in  the  first  flush  of  youth 
and  manhood,  to  imagine  the  quiet  happiness  I  found  in  the  com- 
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panionsliip  of  my  own  son — to  find  that  son  a  sympathetic  frieftid. 
How  bitterly  I  lamented  the  wrong  I  had  done  you,  how  profound 
the  pride  I  felt  in  a  character,  a  nature  superior  to  my  own ;  yet, 
my  dear  boy,  I  should  have  kept  out  of  sight  had  I  not  found  it 
necessary  for  your  interests  to  prove  that  Philip  Cranston  was  still 
alive.  I  will  not  now  go  into  this  matter ;  I  long,  yet  dread  to  meet 
you.  Can  you  forgive  your  father  ?  If  so  I  will  come  to  you  at 
once ;  much  remains  to  be  told  and  we  must  consult  together  how 
best  to  shield  your  unhappy  mother  from  the  effect  my  reappear- 
ance will  have  on  her  fortunes.  For  Mr.  Acland  I  have  sincere 
compassion  ;  he  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  friend  to  you,  and  the 
break-up  of  his  home,  the  unmasking  of  the  wife  in  whom  he 
appears  to  have  had  the  most  absolute  trust,  will  be  terrible  indeed. 
In  her  marriage  with  him  your  mother  was  blameless,  she  fully 
believed  me  dead  ;  but  her  extraordinary  enmity,  and  I  believe 
treachery  to  you,  I  can  never  forgive.  Write  to  me  when  you  have 
thought  over  this  letter." 

Dick's  first  clear  idea  when  he  had  finished  this  strange  out- 
pouring was  pleasure  in  finding  his  iather.  He  remembered  with 
warm  satisfaction  the  remarkable  attraction  Brand  had  had  for  him 
from  the  first — his  next,  that  this  newly  found  father  had  been 
basely  belied.  Then  what  did  Brand — no,  his  father — mean  by 
speaking  of  his  mother's  treachery  to  himself.  Was  it  the  insinua- 
tion that  he  took  the  money  from  Mr.  Acland's  safe  ?  He  was  always 
suspicious  of  her,  in  spite  of  his  mental  resistance.  Still,  there 
was  a  very  evil  quarter  of  an  hour  before  them  all !  How  would  it 
affect  Marjory  ?  What  a  painful  story  to  tell  her,  even  though 
she  need  not  hear  all  the  details.  She  would  always  be  true — tKdt 
he  could  not  doubt,  but  her  father  might  strongly  object  to  her 
marriage  with  the  son  of  the  woman  had  who  brought  so  much 
misery  and  shame  upon  him.  Still  neither  that,  nor  anything 
else,  should  prevent  their  spending  their  lives  together.  Marge, 
dear  sweet  saucy  Marge,  loved  him,  and  this  inspiring  conscious- 
ness would  enable  him  to  remove  mountains. 

Why  should  cool,  deliberate  experience  sneer  at  the  divine  folly 
of  youth  ?  What  can  life  give  of  after  triumph  to  compare  with 
the  boundless  realm  of  joy  and  faith  which  a  first  ardent,  happy 
love  bestows?  It  may  be  but  a  brief  possession,  yet  while  it 
lasts  it  is  real ;  and  in  hearts  of  the  higher  order  even  to  the  end 
the  scent  of  the  roses  hangs  round  its  memory,  lending  the  charm 
of  fuller  comprehension  to  whatsoever  things  are  pure  and  lovely 
and  noble ;  for  love  informs  as  much  as  knowledge. 

How  glad  he  was  to  think  that  Maijjry  always  liked  Brand; 
they  would  get  on  together,  and  she  would  help  him  to  make 
the  rest  of  his  life  peaceful  and  happy.  To  Dick's  kindly  nature 
the  idea  of  having  a  parent  he  could  regard  with  sympathy  and 
affection  was  delightful ;  it  removed  the  sense  of  isolation  which 
used,  not  exactly  to  depress  him — ^nothing  had  ever  shaken  his 
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quiet  self-reliance — but  to  make  him  grave,  reserved,  and  wary. 
But  what  was  to  be  done  with  Mrs.  Acland  ? — he  rarely  named  her 
"  mother  "  in  his  thoughts — that  was  a  problem  beyond  him.  He 
must  wait  till  he  consulted  with  his  father  to  answer  the 
question. 

He  looked  at  his  watch ;  it  was  too  late  to  post  for  London  that 
evening.  He  would  go  and  see  Marge,  tell  her  and  George  of 
the  wonderful  disclosure  he  had  received,  and  write  a  long  letter 
to  his  friend  and  father  before  he  slept. 

Having  made  a  rapid  but  careful  toilette  as  became  a  lover,  he 
issued  forth,  and  a  few  steps  from  his  own  door  ran  against  George. 

"  Why,  what  has  brought  you  here  ? "  he  cried  with  vague 
uneasiness. 

"I  have  a  note  for  you  from  Marge.  Mrs.  Acland  has  met 
witH  a  bad  accident,  and  my  father  has  desired  Marge  to  come 
home  immediately,  for  everything  is  at  sixes  and  sevens.  I  have 
just  seen  her  oflF  by  the  five-fifty  express  for  London." 


{To  he  concluded,) 


GEANT    ME    A    SMILE.  ' 


Grant  me  a  smile  or  a  sigh  I    J^et  me  see  thee  and  touch  thy 

hand 
(For  in  love  there  is  so  much  to  yield,  so  little  to  hope  or  demand), 
Then,  perchance,  I  might  learn  from  thine  eyes  if  thy  soul  could 

surrender  mine. 
If  this  silence  more  poignant  than  pain  be  the  herald  of  love's 

decline. 

For  I  am  a  part  of  thy  life,  a  reed  that  the  gods  have  given 

To  fill  the  dark  aisles  of  thy  soul  with  the  music  and  laughter  of 

heaven. 
Wilt  thou  hurt  me  and  cast  me  aside  ? — ^not  knowing,  nor  caring 

to  know. 
The  span  of  thy  future  loss,  the  depth  of  my  present  woe. 

Would  my  voice  seem  a  break  in  the  stillness,  a  stain  on  the  snow 

of  regret, 
Like  a  jest  on  thy  sacred  sorrow,  or  a  crimson  blood-drop  set 
\\f  id  the  diamond  gems  of  thy  tears,  that  are  pure  with  a  holy  pain, 
Waking  a  keener  remorse,  renewing  the  ache  and  strain 

Of  a  spirit  at  war  with  itself,  oppressed  with  the  haunting  past. 
Whose  billows  of  failure  and  wrong  surge  back  to  thee  full  and 

fast? 
Am  I  to  be  numbered   with   these,  as  a  temptress  that  lured 

thee  to  ill, 
Who  sought  but  to  gird  thee  with  chains,  and  spared  not  her  aim 

to  fulfil  ? 

Nay !    I,  too,  have  suffered  and  wept ;   I  have  shared  in  thy 

trouble  and  grief; 
For  the  throb  of  my  heart  echoes  thine,  as  the  sway  of  the  bough 

shakes  the  leaf. 
Can  a  smile  wrong  the  dead  or  the  living  when  the  soul  and  the 

thoughts  are  free  ? 
Grant  me  this !    It  will  cast  no  reflection  between  thy  atonement 

and  thee. 

MARIE  CONNOR. 


"AFTEE    TWO    DECADES."* 

By    lady    RAMSAY. 


A  WARM  and  well-lighted  cheerful  apartment,  the  freshly 
banked-up  fire  struggling  bravely  with  the  damp  depression 
of  the  outer  air,  the  shaded  lamps  casting  a  glorious  glow,  fairly 
putting  to  shame  the  lurid  glare  of  their  gaseous  rivals  as  they 
timidly  blinked  a  sickly  light  in  the  world  of  mist  and  fog  of  a 
chill  November  evening.  Outside  all  was  darkness  and  wretched- 
ness; inside  Tipton  House  all  was  light  and  warmth  and  welcome! 
The  soft  carpets,  the  inviting  easy-chairs,  the  general  air  of 
comfort  were  all  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  raw  and  enwrapping 
air  without. 

Mr.  Lorrimer  stood  on  the  hearthrug,  from  time  to  time 
ominously  snapping  his  watch ;  his  wife  placed  the  most  comfort- 
able arm-chair  in  front  of  the  fire ;  the  door  was  opened  every 
now  and  afifain  by  the  butler,  who  appeared  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  eettling  the  pape»,  or  of  poking  the  fire,  but  in 
reality  to  relieve  himself  in  some  degree  of  that  fidgety  state  of 
mind  which  is  engendered  in  the  domestic  breast  when  the 
dinner  hour  is  nearing,  the  cook  is  fuming,  and  the  expected 
guest  has  not  as  yet  arrived  ! 

'*  Train's  late,  I  take  it,"  remarked  the  master  of  the  house. 

**  Suppose  it  is  the  fog.  Then,  you  see,  there  are  two  miles  to 
drive,"  rejoined  his  wife.  "  I  suppose  William  had  lights.  Hush ! 
I  thought  I  heard  wheels." 

A  clanging  ring  at  the  door-bell  followed  this  remark;  the 
horses  stood  steaming  at  the  door,  more  from  the  state  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  than  from  the  length  of  their  journey;  their 
flanks  were  smoking  but  not  heaving,  and  a  very  thick  vapour 
enveloped  their  nostrils,  which  were  certainly  not  distended  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  warrant  the  existence  of  the  clouds  of 
moisture  circling  around  them.  Mr.  Lorrimer  went  to  the  hall 
door  to  receive  his  guest. 

A  warm  greeting  between  the  two  men  followed.  From  the 
drawing-room  Mrs.  Lorrimer  could  catch  a  few  words,  spoken  in 
a  rather  gruff  voice,  and  soon  found  herself  shaking  hands  with 
Donald  Brewster,  her  husband's  friend. 

"  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  you,  you  must  have  had  a  tiresome 
journey." 

*  A  facU 


(( 
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^*  Nothing  bad  about  it,  I  assure  jou;  it's  England,  and  that's 
everything,  but  inside  is  better  than  outside  such  a  night  as  this, 
for  certain." 

"  You  must  get  thoroughly  warm ;  take  this  chair,"  and  Mrs. 
Lorrimer  pushed  it  forward  as  she  spoke.  "  I  will  put  dinner  off 
for  a  little,  and  the  most  hasty  toilette  will  suffice,  that  is  to  say, 
if  you  care  to  even  change  at  all." 

"  You  are  too  good,  Mrs.  Lorrimer ;  I  will  not  keep  you  waiting 
another  moment ;  pray  ring  for  dinner.  I  will  be  with  you  at  the 
sound  of  the  saddling  bell,  as  we  call  it,"  and  Mr.  Brewster  left 
the  room. 

"  What  a  beard ! "  was  Mrs.  Lorrimer's  first  remark  when  their 
friend  had  left  them." 

•*  Bather  of  the  *  bushy'  order;  not  bad,  for  a  pun  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment !  He's  a  good  fellow  that;  I  never  had  a  better  friend 
in  the  colony." 

"  Bather  a  rough  exterior,  Jack.  Possibly,  with  a  sound  and 
smooth  interior,  especially  about  the  beard — quite  soft,  in  fact." 

Donald's  entrance  put  an  end  to  further  parley,  and  the  trio 
sat  down  to  dinner. 

Over  their  wine,  when  Mrs.  Lorrimer  had  retired.  Jack  Lorrimer 
and  Donald  Brewster  opened  out ;  there  were  so  many  incidents 
of  their  lives  to  be  recalled,  so  many  ups  and  idowns  of  their 
colonial  experiences  to  go  over. 

Fortune  had  smiled  on  the  former's  undertakings;  he  had 
bought  "  land  and  flocks,"  and  by  dint  of  steady  perseverance  and 
unflinching  determination  had  amassed  a  very  ample  competency; 
in  fact,  had  made  the  circumstances  of  Australian  life  the  stepping 
stones  to  the  attainment  of  the  fortune  which  now  enabled  him 
to  purchase  Tipton  House  and  grounds,  and  to  fill  a  stable  with 
hunters. 

Brewster,  his  senior  in  years,  had  on  his  first  arrival  in  the 
'  colony  put  him  in  the  way  of  things,  and  stood*  his  friend,  and 
there  was  a  bond  of  friendship  thus  early  sealed  between  them, 
in  a  foreign  land,  which  neither  the  lapse  of  years  had  loosened  nor 
absence  rendered  less  binding.  Donald  had  indeed  tasted  far 
more  of  the  bitter  side  of  colonial  life.  In  fact,  in  his  case  it 
had  been  one  more  of  exile,  and  the  words  of  a  contemporary 
Australian  poet  might  haply  have  found  their  application  : 

"  Booted,  and  bearded,  and  burnt  to  a  brick, 
I  loaf  along  the  street ; 
I  watch  the  ladies  tripping  by, 
And  I  bless  their  dainty  feet. 
I  watch  them  here  and  there, 
"With  a  bitter  feeling  of  pain  ; 
Ah !  what  wouldn't  I  give  to  touch, 
A  lady's  hand  again." 

After  the  lapse  of  some  twenty  years,  no  wonder  that  Brewster 
found  people  and  places  changed.     There  were  few  of  his  relations 
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who  held  oat  welcoming  hands  to  the  almost  forgotten  stranger. 
The  prattling  children  who  had  erstwhile  climbed  Uncle  Donald's 
knee  were  now  married  and  settled,  with  new  homes,  new  interests 
of  their  own ;  or  again,  some  of  them  might  be  lying  quietly 
sleeping  under  the  mossy  hallowed  turf  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
dark  yew  trees,  whose  dense  and  permanent  shade  were  amongst 
some  of  the  first  recollections  of  the  wanderer's  home.  So  no 
wonder  that,  after  this  gap  of  time,  over  which  so  many  new  and 
strange  bridges  had  been  thrown,  so  many  of  the  old  ones  had 
fallen  and  crumbled  in  the  dust,  he  came  to  renew  his  past  friend- 
ship, to  claim  his  greatest  boon,  a  warm  welcome  and  a  shake  of 
the  hand,  bom  of  heartfelt  gladness,  from  the  companion  of  many 
lonely  hours,  the  sharer  of  many  hard  roughings,  the  sympathizer 
in  many  a  trial  and  disappointment.  At  this  moment  England 
was  centred  in  Huntshire,  and  Huntshire  was  absorbed  in  Tipton ; 
all  men  were  but  as  one — Jack  Lorrimer ;  all  women  but  as  Ethel, 
Jack  Lorrimer's  spouse ! 

"Fond  of  the  old  sport  as  ever,  I  see"  remarked  Brewster, 
pausing  on  his  way  from  the  dining-room  to  look  at  a  certain 
collection  of  hunting  crops  and  some  trophies  of  the  chase,  which, 
in  company  with  divers  well-executed  portraits  of  favourite  hunters, 
adorned  the  walls. 

"  We're  in  good-enough  quarters  here  for  the  indulging  of  it," 
answered  his  friend,  "and  for  a  couple  of  seasons  I  carried  the 
horn  myself ;  jelly  dogs,  you  know !  Ethel  will  have  tea  waiting ; 
this  subject  we  will  continue  in  the  drawing-room ! " 

Mrs.  Lorrimer  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  her  rich  voice  trilled 
forth  a  well-known  air  from  one  of  the  latest  operas.  Brewster 
sat  leaning  forward  over  the  fire,  his  head  between  his  hands.  Here 
was  civilization  and  refinement ;  how  far  away  this  evening  the 
Antipodes  seemed  to  him  to  be !  When  she  had  finished,  the 
sporting  element  again  entered  into  the  conversation. 

**  The  Gadthorpe  hounds  meet  within  distance  on  Wednesday, 
and  thinking  you'd  like  just  to  ride  out  and  take  a  look  at  them  I 
secured  you  a  mount,  old  fellow.  What  with  a  thorn  in  one  of  their 
knees,  and  an  overreach,  to  say  nothing  of  a  blistered  throat,  my 
own  crocks  are  not  as  much  up  to  the  mark  as  usual.  But  next 
week  you  shall  choose,  I  hope,  from  the  stable,  after  a  ride,  and 
poke  about  on  Wednesday  on  one  of  Mr.  French's  gees." 

"  I  haven't  hunted,  Lorrimer,  let  me  see,  for  how  long  ?  Ton 
my  soul,  I  don't  believe  I  have  seen  a  fox  found  since,  I'm  afraid  to 
say  when !  Kangaroo  and  wallaby  have  done  duty  occasionally,  but 
over  the  pack  of  dappled  beauties  for  many  a  long  year  my  ken 
has  never  cast.     The  old  fire  never  dies,  they  say : 

"  We  have  seen  a  run  together 
When  the  hounds  run  far  and  fast, 
We  have  hearkened  by  each  other 
To  the  huntoman's  cheering  blast, 
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How  gay  they  bustled  round  him. 
How  gallantly  they  found  htm, 
How  stealthily  they  wound  him 
O'er  each  brake  and  woody  dell." 

**  Hunting  again  ! "  broke  in  Mrs.  Lorrimer,  "  I  must  set  that  to 
music !      What  time  for  breakfast  to-morrow  morning,  Jack  ?  '* 

"  Any  time ;  to-morrow's  a  bye  day  with  me  and  Mr.  Brewster  too ; 
Wednesday  we  shall  hope  to  pursue ;  so  you  shall  lionize  him  about 
the  place,  Ethel,  and  give  those  ponies  of  yours  a  turn,  or  they  will 
be  pulling  like  mad  when  you  get  to  the  meet  at  Rimington.*' 

"  I  think  I  can  hold  them  !  Good-night,  Mr.  Brewster ;  as  Jack 
says,  breakfast  is  any  time,  but  our  nominal  hour  on  non-hunting 
mornings  is  half-past  nine,"  and  Mrs.  Lorrimer  retired. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  going  round  the  stables,  and  Donald 
Brewster  was  taken  a  turn  by  his  hostess  in  her  pony  carriage,  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  where  the  hounds  would  be  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, as  sh^  wished  to  give  him  some  idea  of  the  country,  and  to 
show  him  the  features  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the 
principal  points  being  familiarized  to  her  in  relation  to  the 
"Gadthorpe"hunt. 

An  immense  pile  of  building  was  the  master's  house  and  stables, 
and  farther  down  the  kennels.  A  certain  clump  of  fir  trees, 
with  a  wayside  inn  hard  by,  was  a  favourite  meet,  and  the  point 
where  three  roads  met  Mrs.  Lorrimer  assured  her  companion  was 
one  of  the  best  fixtures  in  Mr.  Eastall's  country. 

Wednesday  dawned,  as  far  as  the  atmospheric  aspect  and  the 
state  of  the  elements  predicted,  full  of  hope  for  the  fox-hunter,  a 
grey  still  morning,  the  wind,  what  there  was  of  it,  softly  blowing 
from  the  south — a  morning  on  which,  to  quote  the  saying  of  an 
octogenarian  Nimrod,  "  the  goutiest  and  the  oldest  must  fain 
follow  with  the  boldest,"  a  morning  on  which 

"  A  hound  with  even  half  a  nose 
Might  surely  with  its  quarry  close." 

Mrs.  Lorrimer  started  before  the  men-kind,  as  she  had  to  make 
a  short  detour  to  pick  up  a  friend  whom  she  was  going  to  drive 
to  the  meet,  and  Jack  and  his  friend  were  waiting  for  the  dog- 
cart. A  half  smile  crossed  the  countenance  of  the  former  as 
he  contemplated  the  somewhat  curious  get-up  of  the  aborigine. 
His  nether  limbs  were  encased  in  buflf-coloured  cords,  which 
lost  thems<elves  in  high  butcher  boots,  a  coat  of  a  pepper-and- 
salt  mixture  which  had  evidently  been  not  unfrequently  under 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  of  the  Antipodes,  and  had  suffered 
accordingly,  a  hat  which  more  than  answered  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  namely,  that  of  covering  the  head,  as  it 
descended  in  a  threateningly  extinguishing  fashion,  and  but  for 
the  singularly  remarkable  length  of  his  beard  would  almost  have 
quashed  the  likeness  out  of  its  wearer. 
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*^  Must  have  some  spurs,  Jack,  old  fellow ;  let's  have  a  look  at 
these,"  and  Donald  began  to  possess  himself  of  a  pair  of  punishers, 
which  his  host  seldom  had  occasion  to  use,  but  which  he  dubbed 
as  "  awakeners." 

Jack  didn't  feel  altogether  comfortable  in  his  mind.  Did 
Donald,  then,  mean  "  going,"  and  in  that  garb  ?  A  quiet  ride 
and  a  quiet  get-up  were  what  he  had  settled  for  him  in  his  own 
mind.  He  hadn't  the  heart  to  tell  him  that  nothing  in  Mr. 
French's  stable  would  require  a  spur,  or  that  a  black  Melton  and 
buckskins  were  more  en  rhgle  for  the  G-adthorpe.  However,  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  cart  was  at  the  door,  and  after 
encasing  themselves  in  their  ulsters,  they  were  soon  trotting  along 
in  the  direction  of  the  morning's  tryst.  From  all  sides  of  the 
country  the  hunting  contingent  was  mustering,  led  horses,  men 
on  cantering  hacks,  farmers  on  hunters,  farmers  on  ponies,  small 
boys  with  attendant  grooms,  boys  of  a  larger  growth,  who  were 
still  under  the  fostering  care  of  Alma  Mater,  some  few  ladies  who 
were  merely  riding  to  the  meet,  for  the  majority  of  the  fair  sex 
who  rode  in  the  Gadthorpe  country  mounted  the  livery,  and  held 
their  own  across  it  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  score  honours 
with  those  of  the  sterner  sex.  The  master  of  Brigworth  House, 
a  residence  famed  for  its  owner's  sporting  propensities,  tooled 
his  handy  team,  the  coach  covered  with  a  posse  of  sports- 
men bold  and  true ;  and  following  in  the  wake  with  other 
conveyances  were  some  half  dozen  pony-carts,  driven  by  their 
fair  occupants,  whose  mounts  awaited  them  at  the  covert  side. 
Then  there  were  whole  families,  whose  hearts  were  in  the  chase, 
from  the  parents  on  their  hunters  to  the  small  fry  on  their 
diminutive  ponies. 

And  now  the  rendezvous  is  reached.  A  line  of  carriages  of 
various  sorts  and  kinds  fill  up  the  side  of  the  road ;  servants  are 
busy  with  the  girths  and  the  stirrup-leathers;  their  masters  are 
emerging  from  their  ulsters  and  aprons  in  all  the  glory  of  pink  and 
pipeclay,  hands  are  shaken,  greetings  passed,  and  the  busy  scene  is 
shifting  into  position  for  the  real  business  of  the  day.  For  this  is 
no  lawn  meet  and  breakfast  day,  when  half  the  morning  is  lounged 
away,  with  possibly  the  sure  find  of  a  fox  hard  by,  but  not  the  chance 
assured  of  a  good  day's  sport  to  follow.  No !  Bimington  fixture 
portends  a  useful  day,  indeed,  to  hounds  and  horses,  too.  Donald 
Brewster's  spirits  rose  as  the  G-adthorpe  pack  came  in  view — the 
huntsman,  Will  Pike,  as  good  a  man  as  ever  cheered  a  hound,  and 
the  whips  mounted  to  perfection ;  as  well  they  might  be,  consider- 
ing the  purse  and  the  person  of  the  master,  for  was  not  the  sport 
of  kings  the  one  thing  next  his  heart,  after  his  wife,  who  shared 
with  him  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  moreover,  a  rare  enough 
quality  in  a  woman,  knew  to  a  nicety  the  qualities  and  qualifica- 
tions of  every  hound  in  the  pack.  How  few  of  us  do  !  Sufficient 
that  they  are  there,  and  that  Nature  has  appointed  them  a  share 
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in  the  day's  fun,  thanks  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  their  nasal 
organs.  How  few,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  men  who  go 
straight  and  ride  to  hounds  ever  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  real 
hunting  powers  of  the  pack ;  so  long  as  their  noses  are  down  it  is 
all  right,  but  the  instant  they  are  at  fault,  apart  from  the  master, 
hiem  erUenduy  and  the  huntsman,  the  appreciation  and  applause, 
albeit  so  richly  merited  for  picking  up  a  cold  or  working  out  a 
stale  line,  if  it  rested  on  the  majority  of  the  followers  of  the  pack, 
would  be  but  scant  and  faint  indeed  ! 

The  Gradthorpes  were  celebrities.  To  quote  Somerville's 
stanzas: 

"  Their  nish*grown  tails 
O'er  their  broad  backs  bend  in  ample  arch, 
On  shoulders  clean,  upright  and  firm  thej  stand.' 
Their  round  cat  feet,  straight  hams,  and  widespread  thighs 
Low  dro6pinff  chests,  confess  their  speed. 
Their  strength,  their  wind,  or  on  the  steepj  hill 
Or  far  extended  plain." 

• 

A  goodly  sight,  with  the  master  in  their  midst,  and  some  of  the 
best  men  in  Huntshire,  well  mounted,  '^  speed  and  action  all  com- 
bined," awaiting  the  signal  to  make  a  move,  and  place  aux  damea^ 
for  some  of  them  go  right  well  from  find  to  finish.  Note,  too, 
the  lady  on  the  big  bay,  for  she  requires  no  pilot,  and  can  rely 
on  her  own  judgment  in  the  selection  of  an  animal  good  alike 
in  ^*  points  and  practice,"  unmindful  of  the  crabbings  of  a  vet. 
or  the  blandishments  of  a  dealer. 

'^  Who,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  is  the  strange  man  out  with  the 
hat?  "  queried  Sir  John  Saunders,  who  had  hunted  with  the  G-ad- 
thorpe  for  more  seasons  than  his  well-preserved  appearance  would 
warrant. 

*^  Or  the  beard,"  added  the  Beverend  Stiles,  the  muscular 
Christian,  as  he  was  known  in  Huntshire. 

"Haw — haw,  most  peculiaw,"  sniffed  that  young  lordling 
the  Earl  of  Toppington ;  "  shouldn't  think  he  ought  to  be  out ; 
might  frighten  the  fox,  you  know,  haw,  haw !  " 

"  Poole  ain't  his  cutter,  and  he  don't  hang  a  good  boot.  He 
drove  up  with  Lorrimer,"  rejoined  Sir  John.  "  Well,  a  Biming- 
ton  day'll  find  him  out ;  we'll  see  what  stuff  he's  made  of." 

Meanwhile  a  dissertation  had  been  going  on  between  Jack 
Lorrimer  and  the  man  who  had  brought  on  the  horse  from  Mr. 
French's  stables  for  his  friend  to  ride. 

"What  made  you  bring  that  pulling  brute?  It's  the  horse, 
surely,  that  French  only  had  over  last  week  from  Ireland.  Look 
here,  I  positively  said  I  wanted  something  quiet  for  a  friend  of 
mine  to  ride  about  and  take  a  look  at  the  hounds." 

"  They  was  all  ordered,  sir,  for  hunting,  and  to  go  with  Mr. 
Bates's   harriers,  and  thinking  as  it  was  a  friend  of  yours,  sir, 

who  may  be  a  rider,  like  yourself,  sir "  and  here  the  man  gave 

a  half  nod  over  his  shoulder  at  Mr.  Lorrimer* 
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"  That's  no  business  of  yours.  Confound  it  all,  what's  to  be 
done  ?  Brewster,  old  man,"  turning  to  where  Donald  stood,  "  this 
fiend  will  tire  you  to  death  after  your  long  hunting  interregnum. 
Take  my  horse,  he's  confidential  and  well-mannered,  and  I'll  ride 
this  brute." 

"  I  couldn't  think  of  it,  Jack.  Spoil  your  sport !  Not  on  any 
account.  I'll  take  my  chance  and  see  how  he  get's  on.  It  will 
be  but  odds  as  to  which  is  cooked  first — me  or  the  gee !  " 

"  You'll  find  the  Eake  can  go,  sir,"  said  his  attendant. 

Jack  Lorrimer  and  his  friend  had  taken  stock  of  the  Sake.  A 
big-boned  dark-brown,  well-topped  horse,  standing  some  sixteen 
hands,  a  deep  shoulder  and  good  forehand,  plenty  in  front  of  you, 
a  long,  lean  head,  no  mouth  apparently  from  the  weight  of  iron  in 
his  jaws,  an  eye  which  showed  the  white  of  its  ball,  open  quarters, 
ragged  hips,  hocks  fairly  let  down,  but  a  lack  of  timber  below  the 
knee — a  fine  stamp  of  a  horse  which,  had  the  latter  defect  not 
existed,  might  have  stood  at  his  three  figures  any  Monday  at 
Tattersall's,  but  overwork  in  his  youth,  and  knocking  about  over 
steeplechase  courses,  had  added  to  the  deficiency  and  told  their 
tale. 

"  He's  bound  to  gallop,"  remarked  Donald,  "  and  I  dare  say  can 
fly  his  fences."  And  so  saying  he  mounted  the  Rake,  whilst  the 
man  from  French's  whispered  in  a  confidential  manner  : 

"  Whatever  you  do,  sir,  let  him  go.  If  you  don't  give  him  his 
head  he'll  take  it." 

•  Mr.  Bastall  never  allowed  more  law  than  was  necessary.  A 
keeper  was  conversing  with  the  huntsman,  and  as  the  latter  bent 
down  over  his  saddle  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  impart  a  mean- 
ing smile  spread  over  his  countenance.  A  consultation  with  the 
master,  and  Tangley  Brake  was  the  order  of  the  day ;  about  a  mile 
and  a  half's  trot  from  the  meet.  It  was  a  small  covert  which  lav 
on  the  south  side  of  a  slope,  but  not  one  of  the  accustomed  draws 
from  Rimington.  So  opined  Lord  Toppiugton  when  Will  Pike 
was  about  to  throw  in  his  hounds. 

**  Such  rot,  I  call  it,  wasting  the  time  coming  here  instead  of 
trying  Piper's  Gorse;  never  a  fox  this  side" — in  his  heart  of 
hearts  much  that  young  nobleman  c€u*ed.  "  Quiet,  you  brute,  will 
you  ?  "  as  his  horse  gave  signs  of  a  buck  and  a  squeak. 

All  was  still  save  the  brushing  sound  of  the  hounds,  as  they 
were  busy  in  the  low  underwood.  Hush !  what's  that  ?  a  whimper  ! 
Was  it  already  in  the  vulpine  mind  to 

"  Hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 
Which  says  I  must  not  stay ; 
To  see  a  hand  yon  cannot  see, 
Which  beckons  me  away." 

The  Rake  was  standing  straight  up,  evidently  expecting  with 
impatience  to  see  the  starter's  flag  drop,  and  fretting  to  get  away 
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from  his  horses.  Not  that  this  unexpected  manoeuvre  on  his  part 
in  the  least  disconcerted  his  rider,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  the 
vagaries  of  the  buck-jumping  Australians.  He  did  not  even 
speak  to  him,  for  all  ears  were  strained  to  catch  the  ^^  note  of 
hound,"  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  comer  of  the  covert  where 
the  fox  was  bound  to  break.  A  giving  of  tongue,  the  beauties 
crashing  through  the  wood,  a  hat  up  in  the  air,  then  the  welcome 
"  gone  away,"  and  men  sat  down  to  ride.  Viewed  over  the  hill  side, 
hounds  noses  well  down,  a  scent  breast  high,  you  might  have 
covered  them ;  and  a  fair  line  of  fencing  before  you.  The  fore- 
most men  were  in  their  place.  It  was  a  racing  start;  to  get 
to  hounds  and  keep  with  them  on  such  a  day  was  a  pretty  fair 
test  of  pace  and  condition. 

The  master's  chestnut  was  laying  himself  out  to  gallop,  and  Jack 
Lorrimer  congratulated  himself  that  the  best  in  his  stable  was  fit 
to  come. 

Down  the  slope,  away  for  Five  Fields,  an  u^ly  post  and  rail  cross- 
ing the  meadow.  How  some  topped  it,  some  rapped  it,  and 
others  shirked  it ! 

Donald  had  not  attempted  to  pull  his  horse  into  his  stride.  To 
sit  on  his  back  and  to  trust  to  Providence  was  all  that  he  could 
do. 

The  Rake  took  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  tore  to  the  front-  They 
were  in  the  stone-wall  country,  a  feature  of  some  parts  of  the 
western  counties — loose  walls,  with  now  and  again  a  rough  coping 
at  the  top,  varying  in  height  from  three  to  five  feet.  The  regular 
wold  horses  got  well  under  them  and  jumped  them  clean.  It 
was  the  prettiest  sight  possible  to  see  some  going  so  steadily  at 
them  and  clearing  them  with  the  neatness  and  bound  of  a  deer. 

Not  so  the  Sake  ;  he  was  slashing  away  at  every  obstacle,  be  it 
wall  or  fence,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thousand  miles  an  hour. 

"Makes  one's  blood  run  cold,"  jerked  out  Lord  Toppington,  as 
he  made  for  a  gap. 

Hounds  were  running  like  steam.  "  What  matters  it,"  thought 
Donald,  "  what  line  he  takes ;  we're  in  it,  by  Jove  we  are ! " 

A  lovely  line  of  walls  lay  in  front,  a  bit  of  plough  to  jump 
out  of,  and  then  a  stretch  of  sward. 

"  I  see'd  him,"  shouted  a  plough  boy. 

"  Forrard,  beauties,"  responded  Will.  They  needed  no  encourage- 
ment ;  flashing  forward  with  a  burning  scent,  the  field  were  gallop- 
ing as  fast  as  their  horses  could  lay  legs  to  the  ground. 

Men's  eyes  were  fixed  between  their  horses'  ears,  their  teeth 
were  set  with  a  gravity  and  determination  becoming  the  occasion. 
Elated  but  calm,  cheered  but  not  excited,  the  true  sportsman  has 
a  world  of  enjoyment  within  him.  It  may  indeed  be  truly  said 
that  the  exhilaration  of  a  good  run  is  the  elixir  of  life. 

Reynard  knew  his  point,  and  crossing  the  road  at  the  top  of  the 
last  big  grass  field,  he  bent  to  the  left,  as  if  making  for  the 
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coppice,  but  here  he  did  not  deign  to  ponder ;  the  hounds  took  it 
through  and  were  as  on  good  terms  with  him  as  ever. 

^*  He  can't  be  taking  us  down  to  Selsey,  sureZy,"  remarked  a 
farmer  on  a  big  bony  roan.  "  Twenty  minutes'  more  of  this 
and  there'll  be  bellows  to  mend." 

Till  now  the  hounds  had  never  been  for  one  second  at  fault,  a 
white  mass  on  the  hill  yonder,  far  ahead ;  ten  minutes'  more  gallop- 
ing and  the  pace  visibly  slackened. 

Why,  ah !  why  were  not  those  erring  sheep  penned  in 
safety  ?  A  busy  working  of  the  hounds,  a  panting  and  a  heaving 
of  the  horses'  sides.  Will  Pike  encouraging  and  admonishing  the 
beauties,  a  deep  note,  '*  Battler  has  it ;  on  to  him  then,"  the  music 
taken  up  and  "  forrard  away." 

Jack  and  his  friend  were  side  by  side. 

*^  Tf  we  have  any  luck  we  shall  get  into  the  Vale ;  this  is  a  good 
traveller  and  no  mistake." 

"  And  this  is  a  game  'un  under  me  ;  he'll  go  till  he  drops." 

The  spire  of  Katling  Church  was  just  in  sight,  and  soon  down 
the  village  street  hounds  and  horsemen  dashed ;  the  pack  hung 
for  a  few  moments  round  some  old  disused  buildings,  but  scramb- 
ling over  a  fence  off  the  road  they  struck  the  line  across  the  water 
meadows,  those  meadows  so  familiar  to  the  followers  of  the  Gad- 
thorpe  Hunt. 

Some  ugly  fences,  stiff  and  wattled,  at  which  there  was  some 
grief,  for  the  take  off  was  deep,  and  the  landing  boggy,  and  a 
cheerful  double  marked  the  boundary  of  this  side  of  the  Sluther. 
Now  the  Sluther  was  no  brook  or  stream,  which  it  was  quite 
possible  to  clear,  or  at  worst  to  flounder  into  and  scramble 
out,  but  a  slow  running  river,  pur  et  sirapUy  quite  unjumpable,  a 
mill  bridge  and  a  ford  being  the  only  means  of  circumventing  the 
obstacle.  Trying  enough  when  hounds  were  running  to  have  to 
wait  and  take  your  turn  at  such  a  narrow  passage. 

"  I  see  them,  I  see  them,"  called  out  Donald  Brewster  to  Jack 
Lorrimer,  as  they  negotiated  the  road  fence,  which  landed  them  in 
Sluther  meadows,  and  the  streak  of  water  came  in  view. 

"  The  ford's  to  the  left,"  shouted  Jack,  seeing  his  friend  stick 
his  heels  into  his  horse's  sides.  "  Follow  me,  you  can't  get  over 
the  Sluther ;  ford's  to  the  left ! " 

"  They're  up  the  other  side,  by  Jove  they  are !  Must  have  it, 
old  fellow !  Here  goes ! "  and  Brewster  crammed  his  hat  still 
farther  on  his  head  and  sent  the  Bake  slap  at  the  water.  To  turn 
his  head  was  not  in  his  equine  creed  any  more  than  it  was  in  the 
heart  of  his  rider.  Down  he  raced,  and  taking  off  with  undue 
extravagance,  he  landed,  save  the  mark,  well  up  to  his  chest  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream !  It  was  the  work  of  a  second  for  Donald 
to  press  him  with  his  thighs  and  rouse  him  to  action  with  the 
^'  awakeners."  The  Bake  gave  a  bound  and  a  plunge,  and  spring- 
ing from  his  hocks,  he  jumped  out  of  the  sluggish  water,  and 
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covered  the  opposite  bank,  as  he  this  time  landed  on  terra-firma. 
Such  saturated,  reeking  objects  as  they  were,  Brewster  and  the 
Bake  were  the  only  man  and  horse  with  hounds  for  the  next  field. 
Will  Pike  and  the  rest  made  up  the  time  lost  at  the  ford  as  best 
they  could,  and  beheld  the  almost  uncanny  spectacle  of  the  lone 
and  dripping  horseman. 

"  Where  did  he  get  over  ?  "  was  the  general  question. 

^^  He  jumped  the  Sluther,  jumped  it  clean  in  and  clean  out," 
answered  one  of  the  whips,  ^^  the  first  time  that's  been  done,  and 
the  last,  too,  I  should  say." 

Hounds  were  turning  and  feathering  up  the  hedgerow,  a  sheep- 
dog had  crossed  the  line  ;  the  huntsman  left  them  to  work  it  out, 
and  Vengeance  was  the  first  to  pick  it  up.  The  fox  had  gained 
upon  them,  and  they  soon  settled  down  on  his  line,  but  the  field 
were  not  so  close  at  their  stems,  and  were  lying  back,  some  of 
them,  now  that  the  cream  of  the  country  had  been  crossed.  It 
was  the  roughest  bit  they  were  coming  to — dingles  and  banks, 
and  a  thick  bit  of  wood,  which  was  evidently  the  destination  of  the 
stout  fox,  which  had  afforded  such  a  good  morning's  sport.  Up 
and  down  they  scurried,  Jack  and  his  friend  all  there,  and  Reynard 
was  seen  struggling  along  the  far  end  of  Dingley  Bottom.  A  too- 
too  from  Will's  horn,  and  down  came  the  pack  over  the  rough 
and  stubby  bank,  scrambling  over  the  rails  which  cut  them  off 
at  one  corner  of  the  dingle,  whilst  the  field  rode  down  the  rutty 
ride,  and  emerged  into  the  open  to  see  their  fox  give  yet  another 
chase,  as  he  ran  for  Tarley  Wood  and  his  life !  But  hounds  were 
pressing  him  close ;  a  few  more  strides,  some  twisting  ai)d  turning, 
and  old  '*  Rasper"  signed  his  death-warrant  just  within  reach  of 
sanctuary — the  Warton  Earths.  It  was  a  case  of  Who-whoop ! 
The  pack  deserved  their  fox,  as  good  a  one  as  had  ever  stood 
up  before  them.  There  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  up  at  the 
finish,  and  the  most  notable  figure  in  the  group  was  Donald 
Brewster. 

^'  Forty  minutes,"  remarked  the  master,  looking  at  his  watch  and 
with  his  usual  urbanity  adding  that  *^  he  hoped  Mr.  Brewster  had 
enjoyed  the  gallop,"  and  complimenting  him  on  the  original 
manner  in  which  he  had  negotiated  the  Sluther ! 

Whilst  the  obsequies  were  being  performed  and  the  stragglers 
were  turning  up,  the  Rake  kept  resting  first  one  leg,  then 
another,  evidencing  the  fact  that  he  had  had  about  enough.  The 
master  presently  mounted  his  second  horse,  and  bidding  adieu 
to  Mr.  Lorrimer  and  his  friend,  trotted  off  to  draw  towards 
home. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  as  the  men  were  riding  home  in  knots 
tc^ether,  and  the  topic  was  the  Rimington  run,  not  a  few  recalled 
the  presence  of  the  stranger  whom  Jack  Lorrimer  had  introduced 
to  the  field. 

"  Brewster  or  Bruiser,  what's  his  name  ?  " 
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"  That  lunatic  at  large — ^haw — who  rode — haw — at  the  Sluther,** 
said  Lord  Toppington. 

"  At  it,  into  it,  and  out  of  it,"  responded  Sir  John.  "  Toppy, 
my  boy,  next  time  hounds  run  over  the  water  meadows  suppose 
you  have  a  shy  at  it,  eh  ?  ** 

"  No  fear,"  broke  in  a  chorus  of  voices. 

Meanwhile,  wet  to  the  skin,  his  horse  going  more  and  more 
dickey  at  every  step,  Donald  was  being  piloted  by  his  friend  to 
the  nearest  station.  They  were  miles  away  from  home,  but  to 
reach  the  line  of  railway  was  a  present  diflSculty.  "  I  think,  you 
know,  if  I'd  kept  him  going  instead  of  waiting  to  see  the  fox 
broken  up,  he  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad,"  remarked  Brewster. 
*^  I  am  afraid  we  can't  rise  much  of  a  pace ;  to  my  mind  he's 
lame  all  round." 

'^  Jog  him  if  you  can ;  it's  all  we  can  do  to  catch  this  train,  and 
there's  not  another  for  four  hours." 

"Bless  me,"  answered  Donald,  "we  must  do  it.  I  ache  in 
every  limb,  and  it  strikes  me,  the  Bake  will  by  that  time  have 
laid  him  down  to  die !  " 

G-etting  a  trot  out  of  him,  which  was  but  a  stumbling  per- 
formance, Donald  did  his  best  to  follow  his  friend.  The  welcome 
signals  soon  met  their  view;  the  train  was  due,  a  last  plodding 
effort  and  they  were  in  the  station. 

**  Very  sorry,  indeed,  sir ;  she's  late  as  it  is ;  I  can't  delay  for 
the  horse-box." 

"  But,  man  alive,  there's  one  on  the  siding,  and  my  friend  can't 
leave  his  horse ;  he's  wet  through  and  through  himself,  and  get 
the  horse  back  to  the  stable  we  must." 

**  Well,  Mr.  Lorrimer,  they  must  have  the  horses  in  sharp.  It's 
really  Captain  Vane's  box ! " 

"  He  rode  home  half-an-hour  ago."  So  it  was  settled,  and  the 
train  took  the  two  sportsmen  back.  When  they  arrived  at  their 
journey's  end,  the  Bake,  whose  heels  had  been  making  havoc 
against  the  sides  of  his  box,  set  to  work  to  kicking  so  vigorously 
on  the  platform  that  it  was  a  matter  of  peril  to  approach  him. 
Donald  got  hold  of  his  head  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 
"  Blood  will  tell,  there's  no  doubt  about  it,"  was  all  the  remark  he 
made.  And  so  we  will  leave  them,  this  Antipodean  stranger,  out 
for  the  first  time  with  the  Gradthorpe,  and  this  breedy  screw 
which  would  not  be  denied.  We  may  never  meet  again,  but  it  is 
well  to  have  to  bear  record  to  what  may  be  done  when  a  man 
takes  to  hunting  again,  after  **  declining "  it,  perforce,  for  the 
lapse  of  Two  Decades  ! 


MY  SANOTUAEY. 


There  is  a  chamber  in  my  heart 
Sacred,  from  all  the  world  apart. 
Trembling  and  sad  within  its  door 
I  enter,  all  my  griefs  to  pour. 
Again  :  when  Pleasure's  wreath  has  bound 
My  soul  and  senses  gaily  round, 
I  seek  its  silence,  there  to  store 
Treasures  of  joys  that  are  no  more. 
And  lo !  Love's  mirage  ofb  appears, 
To  rise  in  splendour — ^set  in  tears. 
Then  in  that  chamber,  steep'd  in  gloom, 
My  hopes  of  love  I  deep  entomb. 

Around  those  chamber  walls  are  spread 
The  spirit-pictures  of  the  dead ; 
My  mother's  face  shines  softly  there, 
Fram'd  in  its  wealth  of  auburn  hair. 
Her  earnest  eyes,  with  tender  smile. 
Lifting  my  drooping  soul  awhile 
Out  of  the  toil,  above  the  strain. 
For  all  this  earthly  loss  and  gain. 
And  in  the  shadow  of  her  face 
Dimly  another's  eyes  I  trace ; 
A  father's  features  come  and  go. 
In  memory's  fitful  ebb  and  flow. 
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There  happy  hours  of  childhood  dear, 

Steal  back  on  spirit-wings  to  cheer, 

The  long  sad  days — ^the  nights  of  thought, 

Amid  the  pictures  memory  wrought. 

But  oh !  one  face  I  ever  see — 

Asleep — ^awake — ^it  follows  me. 

A  noble  beauty  calmly  lies 

On  lips  and  brow  and  loving  eyes. 

Tho'  that  brave  heart's  fond  beat  is  still, 

That  oft  with  rapture's  pulse  would  thrill, 

Dear  eyes,  within  thy  depths  still  shine 

A  husband's  love  I     For  ever  mine. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  FRIEND  m  NEED. 

AND  as  Mr.  Robert  Jarrett  continued  to  stare,  he  suddenly  woke 
to  the  consciousness  that  the  young  lady,  whoever  she  might 
be,  possessed  a  very  charming  face.  A  face  soft,  and  fresh,  and  fair ; 
round  in  form,  delicate  in  colouring,  and  beautified  by  a  pair  of 
clear  gray  eyes,  fringed  with  long  dark  eye-lashes,  whose  straight- 
forward and  honest  expression  was  attractive  in  the  extreme. 

She  reddened  imperceptibly  at  his  somewhat  prolonged  scrutiny. 
Then  finding  he  did  not  reply  to  her  oflfer  of  assistance,  she  broke 
into  a  little  laugh,  and  said  lightly : 

*^  Ah !  I  see  you  think  I  am  making  a  vain  boast,  in  offering  to 
help  you  out  of  your  present  dilemma,  but  the  difficulty  is  by  no 
means  as  great  as  it  seems." 

**  It  has  puzzled  me  for  some  time,"  said  Bob,  wiping  his  damp 
brow  with  a  silk  pocket  handkerchief.  *^  I  never  saw  such  a  gate 
in  my  life." 

She  laughed  again,  merrily  like  a  little  child,  and  clapped  her 
hands  together. 

^*  Ah  !  you  are  not  the  first  gentleman  who  has  been  similarly 
baffled.  Indeed,  I  often  tell  Farmer  Budge  quite  seriously  that 
he  ought  to  put  up  a  notice,  giving  full  directions  as  to  how  his 
gates  open,  but  he  declares  this  is  precisely  what  he  does  not  want. 
Now,  look  here  and  I  will  show  you  the  secret.  There!  do  you  see?'* 
and  stooping  down  from  the  saddle,  she  pressed  a  small  iron  knob, 
imbedded  in  the  wood  at  the  very  end  of  the  latch,  and  which  Bob 
in  his  impatience  had  entirely  overlooked. 

The  gate  immediately  flew  open. 

^^  It  is  quite  simple  once  you  know  the  way,"  she  said  with  a 
smile  of  amusement. 

^^  Like  a  good  many  other  things,"  he  remarked,  as  he  led  The 
Swell  on  to  the  road. 

"  These  latches  were  exhibited  at  the  last  Agricultural  Show, 
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I  believe,"  she  went  on,  talking  naturally  and  easily.  **  Farmer 
Budge  has  taken  out  a  patent  and  claims  to  be  the  inventor.  He 
is  very  proud  of  them,  but  all  the  hunting  gentlemen  are  loud  in 
their  condemnation." 

**  I  don't  wonder.  They  are  diabolical  things,  and  I  really  can't 
think  what  would  have  become  of  me  if  you  had  not  just  happened 
to  appear  when  you  did." 

*^  And  yet  you  looked  a  little  disappointed,  at  least  judging 
from  the  expression  of  your  face,"  she  said  archly. 

Bob  blushed.  He  had  no  idea  that  his  countenance  had  betrayed 
him,  or  that  she  would  prove  so  discerning. 

"  How  sharp  you  are.  Well,  I  will  not  deny  the  truth.  I  was  a 
little  disappointed,  because  I  thought  it  had  come  to  be  a  regular 
case  of  brute  force,  which  would  require  a  couple  of  men's  strength." 

**  Whereas  female  cunning  has  answered  the  purpose  as  well," 
she  retorted  gaily. 

"  It  has  answered  the  purpose  so  far,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling 
I  owe  you  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  caught  hold  of  The  Swell's  mane,  hoisted 
himself  into  the  saddle,  and  moved  on  a  pace  or  two. 

His  companion,  whose  way  was  apparently  identical,  instead  of 
wishing  him  good-bye,  continued  to  ride  by  his  side.  She  was  not 
very  smartly  db^essed,  not  nearly  as  smartly  as  Lady  De  Fochsey. 
Her  plain  black  habit  showed  symptoms  of  wear.  It  had  a  large 
leather  patch  over  the  knee,  and  the  seams  were  decidedly  thread- 
bare ;  but  for  all  that.  Bob  thought  there  was  no  comparison  between 
the  two  women.  With  the  one,  every  tone,  every  action,  was 
evidently  studied ;  with  the  other,  a  freedom  from  all  self  conscious- 
ness gave  her  an  undefinable  charm,  which  he  felt  before  he  had 
been  two  minutes  in  her  presence. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed ;  "  how"  dreadfully  lame  your  poor  horse 
is.     What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Bob.  "  But  I  can't  get  him  along 
at  all." 

"  You  shouldn't  try  to,"  she  said  reproachfully,  as  he  endeavoured 
to  increase  the  speed.  "  If  you  do,  you  deserve  to  be  taken  up 
for  cruelty  to  animals." 

*'  It  would  not  matter  if  it  were  not  so  infernally  cold,"  he 
rejoined  with  a  shiver. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  an  air  of  true  feminine  pity,  which 
sank  deep  into  the  foolish  fellow's  heart.  All  through  the  day 
that  particular  organ  had  been  hardening  and  hardening,  until 
at  last  it  felt  like  a  stone.  Odc  single  glance  from  a  pretty,  fresh- 
faced  young  woman  made  a  curious  difference  in  his  sensations. 
It  was  so  sweet  to  find  that  somebody  sympathized  in  his  mis- 
fortunes, instead  of  turning  them  into  ridicule.  A  lump  came 
into  his  throat,  as  her  soft,  compassionate  eyes  rested  upon  him. 

"  Did  you  meet  with  an  accident  ?  "  she  asked  commiseratingly. 
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It  was  as  if  he  could  not  tell  her  an  untruth,  or  even  conceal 
his  shortcomings.  ^ 

^*  I  tumbled  off  into  a  brook.  My  horse  stopped  short,  and  I  flew 
over  his  head.  No  doubt  I  ought  not  to  have  quitted  the  pigskin, 
but  I  did." 

He  spoke  with  a  kind  of  defiant  doggedness,  which  betrayed  a 
secret  fear  that  she  might  laugh  at  him.  Apparently  nothing  was 
farther  from  her  intentions.  She  had  laughed  merrily  enough  a 
few  moments  ago.  He  had  only  thought  to  himself  how  pure  and 
childlike  her  mirth  sounded.  But  now  her  little  flower-like  face, 
with  its  large  eyes  and  rose-bud  mouth,  looked  very  grave  and 
sedate. 

**  Everybody  comes  off  when  they  ought  not  to,"  she  said  consol- 
ingly. **  We  think  nothing  of  such  small  casualties  down  here. 
Why  !  the  very  best  rider  in  all  the  Hunt — a  poor  man  who  was 
killed  only  the  other  day,  flew  off  last  season  before  the  whole  Field, 
without  any  apparent  reason.  But  tell  me,  have  you  far  to  go  ? 
Because  if  so,  we  could  change  saddles,  and  I  might  lend  you  my 
dear  old  Mouse  to  ride  home  upon.  You  would  get  there  sooner." 

Bob  was  quite  affected  by  the  kindness  of  this  proposal,  coming 
as  it  did  from  a  complete  stranger. 

"  And  you — what  would  you  do  ?  "  he  said  after  a  slight  pause. 

"  I  ?  Oh  !  I  should  put  your  horse  into  our  stable,  and  let  the 
poor  thing  remain  there  till  you  send  for  him.  How  much  further 
have  you  got  to  go  ?  "  returning  to  her  point. 

"  I  really  haven't  an  idea.  I'm  a  stranger,  and  have  never 
himted  here  before  to-day." 

**  Will  you  tell  me,  then,  for  what  place  you  are  bound  ?  I  know 
most  of  the  distances  pretty  accurately,  having  lived  in  this  part 
of  the  world  nearly  all  my  life." 

"  I  am  bound  for  Straightem  Court,"  said  Bob  in  reply. 

She  gave  a  little  start. 

"  Then  you  are  Mr.  Jarrett !    I  thought  as  much." 

**  Did  you  ?  How  was  that  ?  "  he  asked  with  awakening  curiosity. 

"  Because  I  know  the  greater  number  of  the  regular  habitiUa 
of  our  hunt,  at  all  events  by  sight." 

"  Don't  you  think,"  said  Bob,  "  that  since  I  have  told  you  my 
name,  you  might  as  well  tell  me  yours ;  it's  always  more  comfort- 
able to  know  who  people  are." 

"  If  it  would  add  to  your  comfort  in  any  way,  Mr.  Jarrett,"  she 
replied  jestingly,  "  I  have  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that 
my  name  is  Dot."  And  two  mischievous  dimples  appeared  in 
either  cheek. 

"  Dot ! "  he  repeated,  lingering  unconsciously  on  the  word. 
«  What  is  Dot  short  for." 

"  Dorothea.  Beinga  rather  small  person,  I  was  presented  with  a 
very  grand  name.  But  as  everybody  seems  to  find  it  rather  a 
mouthful,  it  has  been  reduced  to  Dot." 
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"  Dot  what  ?  I  rather  like  Dot,**  and  Bob  stole  a  glance  at  her ; 
'*  but  I  suppose  you  have  a  surname  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world/' 

*'  Oh  !  yes,  Lankester.  But  let  me  introduce  myself  formally. 
Miss  Dorothea  Lankester,  only  daughter  of  Doctor  Hugh  Lankester, 
who  enjoys  the  privilege  and  distinction  of  dispensing  nostrums 
to  the  good  people  in  your  village.  When  you  require  medical 
aid,  Mr.  Jarrett,  please  think  of  us.*'  And  she  turned  a  pair  of 
laughing  gray  eyes  full  upon  him. 

'^  Would  you  come  to  nurse  me  ?  "  he  asked,  chiming  in  with 
her  mood. 

"  I  should  have  to.  No  choice  would  be  given  me  in  the 
matter.  So  mind  and  don't  fall  ill.  I  always  say  I  would  rather 
attend  to  a  dozen  women  than  one  man." 

"  Why  ?  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been  the  other 
way  about." 

"  Because  the  men  have  not  got  a  bit  of  pluck,  and  give  in  at 
once.  They  always  make  up  their  minds  that  they  are  going  to 
die,  even  if  they  only  cut  their  finger,  whereas  women  are  so 
used  to  discomfort  and  physical  pain,  that  they  bear  even  the 
most  dreadful  sufferings  with  stoicism." 

**  I  shouldn't  mind  putting  up  with  a  good  deal  of  discomfort  to 
be  nursed  by  you,"  said  Bob,  still  harping  on  the  same  idea,  and 
getting  t>older  as  he  began  to  feel  more  at  ease. 

"  Oh  !  no,  you  wouldn't."  And  she  pursed  up  her  little  face  till 
it  wore  a  comically  severe  expression.  "  I'm  an  awfully  strict 
nurse  and  keep  my  patients  in  thorough  order." 

"  I  hope  we  shall  see  a  great  deal  of  each  other,"  he  said,  visions 
of  neighbourly  visits,  pleasant  dinners,  and  delightful  country  rides 
with  Miss  Dot  flashing  across  his  mind's  eye.  ^'  It  will  be  so  nice 
for  us  to  be  good  friends." 

"  Very,"  she  replied  with  frank  unconsciousness.  "  The  worst 
of  it  is,  father  is  generally  so  dreadfully  busy,  he  hardly  ever  has  a 
moment  to  himself.  He  was  only  saying  to-day,  that  really  we 
ought  to  call  upon  you." 

"  Who  are  we  ?  "  asked  Bob,  artfully  endeavouring  to  find  out 
of  how  many  members  Miss  Lankester's  family  consisted. 

"  Mother  and  me.  Father  very  seldom  is  able  to  come  with  us 
when  we  leave  his  paste-boards." 

"  Don't  pay  me  a  formal  visit,"  he  said  eagerly.  **  I  do  so  hate 
them.  And — and — what  day  may  I  expect  you?"  He  was 
making  great  strides  towards  intimacy.  Somehow  he  felt  as  if 
he  had  known  her  all  his  life. 

"  I  really  can't  say  exactly,  Mr.  Jarrett,"  she  replied,  smiling  at 
his  empresseTnenL 

"  Come  any  non-hunting  day.  Tuesday,  for  instance.  That's 
to-morrow,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  I'll  ask  mother." 

"  Wait  a  bit,  though.    Why  not  come  to  dinner  ?  "  urged  hospi- 
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table  Bob.  "It  would  be  ever  so  much  jollier."  Then,  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  confidence,  inspired  by  Miss  Dot's  sympathetic 
manner,  he  added  plaintively :  "  I  can't  tell  you  how  lonely  Fve 
been  all  this  time.  It  will  be  a  perfect  godsend  to  me  to  have 
somebody  to  talk  to." 

"  Don't  you  find  everybody  remarkably  talkative  out  hunting  ?  " 
asked  Dot  mischievously. 

"  No,  v^ry  much  the  reverse.  They  seem  a  rum  lot  of  fellows, 
at  least,  according  to  my  way  of  thinking.  I  never  met  a  duller, 
solemner  set  in  my  life.!' 

Dot's  clear  laugh  rang  out.  It  did  him  good  to  hear  it.  There 
was  something  so  genuine  and  so  hearty ^about  her  laughter. 

"  Ah  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  perceive  that  either  directly  or  in- 
directly you  have  been  making  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  our 
great  people." 

"  Yes,"  he  said  savagely.  "  They  are  very  great,  at  all  events  in 
their  own  estimation.  As  for  me,  I  confess  I  cannot  see  wherein 
lies  their  superiority  over  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  are 
intolerably  rude  and  entirely  wanting  in  good  manners." 

Then  he  checked  himself  suddenly,  feeling  that  he  might 
possibly  be  committing  an  indiscretion,  and  that  it  was  scarcely 
wise  to  abuse  folk  with  whom  Miss  Lankester  was  probably 
well  acquainted.  For  all  he  knew,  they  were  perhaps  personal 
friends  of  hers. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  turning  crimson.  **  I  was  forgetting 
that  I  might  be  hurting  your  feelings." 

She  smiled  brightly,  and  when  she  smiled.  Bob  could  not  account 
for  the  attraction  her  face  possessed.  With  the  exception  of  the 
eyes,  it  owned  no  really  striking  feature,  and  yet  he  admired  and 
liked  her  more  than  any  girl  he  had  ever  seen.  His  own  sisters 
were  good-looking,  but  there  was  a  subtle  refinement  about  Miss 
Ijankester  which  he  felt  was  wanting  in  their  case.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  hard  to  define  the  difierence.  As  for  Lady  De  Fochsey,  she 
seemed  positively  vulgar  in  comparison. 

"  Pray  don't  have  any  fear  of  hurting  my  feelings,"  said  Dot, 
with  just  a  touch  of  satire  audible  in  her  clear  young  voice.  "  We 
are  only  small  fry ;  and  such  exalted  personages  as  the  Mutual 
Adorationites  do  not  even  condescend  to  know  us.  We  regard 
their  many  virtues  from  a  distance " 

**  The  greater  the  better,"  he  interrupted. 

"  But,"  she  went  on  more  seriously,  "  you  must  not  condemn  all 
Englishmen  from  the  specimens  you  may  have  seen  to-day.  There 
are  some  " — and  a  tender  look  illumined  all  her  face — "  who  don't 
live  exclusively  for  their  personal  pleasure  and  consider  it  the 
chief  and  foremost  object  of  existence.  Men  whose  ideal  is  not 
mere  amusement,  but  something  worthier  and  nobler,  and  who  see 
that  work  and  work  alone  can  bring  out  the  grit  and  substance  of 
a  man's  character." 
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Bob  looked  at  his  companion  with  growing  interest.  She  spoke 
enthusiastically,  and  her  views  evidently  coincided  with  his  own. 
Young  as  he  was,  he  had  arrived  at  a  philosophy  of  life  which  in 
substance  was  much  the  same. 

"  You  are  right,  no  doubt,"  he  said.  "  And  those  are  the  men 
I  thought  and  hoped  I  should  meet  over  here.  Perhaps  I  expected 
too  much."     And  he  gave  a  sigh  of  disappointment. 

"  I  don't  think  so.  You  forget  that  those  who  represent  the 
hunting-field  mostly  belong  to  the  rich  and  consequently  idle 
class :  a  class  without  professions,  and  which  has  no  incentive  to 
bring  its  higher  faculties  into  play." 

"  They  look  down  upon  a  fellow,"  said  Bob  bitterly,  "because  his 
clothes  are  diflFerent  from  their  own,  because  he  has  not  been  bom 
in  England,  and  for  a  hundred  and  one  different  reasons,  equally 
trifling.  I  am  sharp  enough  to  know  what  they  think  of  me. 
They  think  me  an  *  outsider,*  and  therefore  cut  me  dead.  It's  not 
pleasant  being  cut.  Miss  Lankester,"  he  concluded  pathetically. 
"  One  can't  help  feeling  it,  especially  when,  as  in  my  case,  you  have 
always  been  brought  up  to  look  upon  these  men  as  brothers,  and 
people  of  your  own  kith  and  kin." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Dot  soothingly.  "  Things  may  very  likely 
improve  after  a  bit,  and  in  any  case,  you  must  not  form  your 
opinions  too  hastily.     I  only  wish  you  knew  a  man " 

But  she  stopped  short,  and  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  A  bright 
blush  rose  to  her  face,  and  Bob  wondered  inwardly  what  had  caused 
it,  whether  some  chance  word  of  his  had  touched  any  secret  chord. 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Jarrett,"  she  said,  after  a  somewhat  prolonged 
pause,  holding  out  ner  hand  as  she  spoke.  "  Here  we  are  in  the 
village.  You  cannot  possibly  mistake  your  way  now,  since  if  you 
go  straight  on  for  another  hundred  yards  you  will  see  the  gates  of 
Straightem  Court.  I  turn  down  here,"  pointing  to  a  side  road 
that  branched  off  at  right  angles  from  the  main  one. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Bob,  reluctantly,  detaining  her  little  gloved 
hand  decidedly  longer  than  strict  politeness  demanded.  "I'nri 
tremendously  obliged  to  you." 

"  What  for  ?  "  she  asked,  with  the  innocence  of  a  child. 

"  Oh !  for  ever  so  much.  I  felt  most  awfully  down  in  the  mouth 
when  you  joined  me  at  that  beastly  gate,  regularly  out  of  sorts 
all  round,  but  thanks  to  your  company  I  am  pounds  better 
akeady." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Jarrett.  Please  keep  up  your 
spirits,  and  don't  forget  that  we  English,  as  a  race,  are  not  so  bad 
as  you  seem  to  imagine." 

"  I  except  the  fair  sex,"  he  replied  gallantly.  "  I  think  that 
English  women— especially  English  girls— are  perfectly  de- 
lightful." 

"  Oh  !  so  you  have  made  their  acquaintance  already,  have  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  raising  his  hat  with  the  courtesy  of  an 
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Elizabethan  knigbt.  ^  I  have  met  you.  Miss  Lankester.  Tbat 
is  quite  enough  for  me." 

Her  smooth,  pink  cheek  turned  just  a  shade  pinker,  but  other- 
wise she  took  but  little  heed  of  the  implied  compliment.  It  did 
not  ruf3e  her  calm  serenity. 

Dot  Lankester  was  not  a  flirt.  Never  did  there  a  girl  exist  less 
coquettishly  inclined.  The  frank  simplicity  of  her  nature  pre- 
vented her  from  seeing  in  every  man  a  possible  lover ;  besides,  she 
was  content  to  remain  as  she  was.  In  her  youth  and  innocence  she 
believed  firmly  in  platouic  friendships.  She  was  touched,  too,  by 
Bob's  confession  of  loneliness.  She  knew  the  big  house,  with  its 
cold,  formal  rooms,  and  retinue  of  servants — knew  it  and  shuddered 
at  it.  Some  are  bom  for  grandeur,  some  are  not.  Dot's  idea  of 
happiness  was  a  small  abode,  little  bigger  than  a  cottage,  and  two 
softly-treading  maids  to  wait  upon  her.  She  did  not  covet  wealth 
or  the  pomp  of  this  world. 

And  so,  she  could  fancy  how  dull  and  how  home-sick  the  young 
man  must  feel,  separated  from  all  his  relations,  living  alone  in 
that  great  gray  old  place. 

It  was  not  in  her  power  to  do  much  for  him,  but  what  little  she 
could,  she  would. 

"  Before  you  go,  do  promise  faithfully  to  come  on  Tuesday," 
pleaded  Bob,  still  holding  her  hand  in  his.  "  Surely  you  need  not 
treat  me  like  a  stranger  or  stand  on  ceremony." 

She  withdrew  it  gently,  and  with  a  little  air  of  quiet  dignity, 
which  told  him  as  well  as  actual  words  that  he  must  not  attempt 
to  take  any  liberties.  If  they  were  to  be  friends;  the  limits  of  their 
friendship  must  not  be  overstrained,  especitflly  on  so  short  an 
acquaintance. 

"  Thank  you.  I  will  tell  my  father  and  mother  of  your  kind 
invitation,  and  an  answer  shall  be  sent  this  evening.  Will  that 
do  ?  "  shortening  Mouse's  reins. 

**  It  will  have  to  do,"  he  said,  not  feeling  wholly  satisfied,  yet 
afraid  to  urge  the  matter  further. 

"  Good-bye,  then,"  she  said  again,  this  time  moving  away  at  a 
fairly  brisk  trot. 

"  Good-bye."  And  cold  and  wet  as  Bob  was,  he  reined  in  The 
Swell  until  Miss  Lankester's  girlish  form  had  completely  dis- 
appeared from  vision. 

Coming  to  him  as  she  had  done,  in  the  midst  of  his  distress — 
the  only  person  during  all  that  day  who  had  treated  him  kindly 
and  with  commiseration — he  felt  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  at 
her  feet.  His  imagination  magnified  a  hundredfold  the  service 
she  had  performed. 

So  deeply  does  a  very  little  sympathy  sink  into  the  heart  of  those 
whose  sensibilities  have  been  outraged  and  feelings  wounded. 

At  such  times  a  few  kind  words  will  restore  a  man's  self-respect 
and  make  him  the  friend  for  life  of  the  woman  who  utters  them. 
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Only  such  words  are  dangerous,  from  the  very  fact  that  he  is  apt 
to  think  too  much  of  them  and  to  take  them  for  more  than  they 
are  worth. 

In  Bob's  case,  he  immediately  jumped  at  the  conclusion,  that  as 
a  specimen  of  a  fair,  frank  English  girl,  utterly  devoid  of  conceit 
or  affectation,  there  were  not  many  who  could  compare  with  Miss 
Dorothea  Lankester. 

He  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  four-and-twenty,  and,  strange  to  say, 
had  never  been  seriously  in  love.  The  Australian  maidens  had 
failed  to  captivate  his  fancy,  though  perhaps  the  reason  might  have 
partly  been  that  until  now  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  marry.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  those  five  minutes  spent  in  Miss  Dot's  society,  her 
gray  eyes,  and  fresh  young  face,  put  some  very  strange  and  novel 
ideas  into  his  head. 

He  himself  was  startled  by  their  presence  and  by  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  they  took  form  and  shape.  Only  yesterday  he 
would  have  been  the  very  readiest  to  laugh  at  such  a  thing  as  love 
at  first  sight.  To-day  he  was  by  no  means  so  sure  that  it  was  as 
idiotic  and  absurd  as  he  had  hitherto  maintained. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

nRST  IMPRESSIONS. 

Had  our  friend  Bob  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  encounter  Dot 
Lankester  when  he  did,  he  would  most  assuredly  have  been  sunk 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  despair  on  proceeding  to  review  the  results 
of  the  day,  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with  such  a  large  amount 
of  youthful  enthusiasm.  Few  pleasures  equal  the  anticipation  that 
they  excite.  When  they  do  they  are  too  short-lived  to  produce 
any  substantial  satisfaction.  Only  a  few  brief  moments,  snatched 
from  the  dreary  waste  of  life,  which  we  fain  would  lengthen  if  we 
could,  but  whose  very  brightness  makes  the  dull,  daily  path  seem 
darker  in  comparison.  Every  human  being  has  an  insatiate — 
perhaps  a  selfish — desire  for  happiness.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
philosophize,  to  preach  wisdom,  moderation  and  content.  When 
we  are  first  put  into  the  world,  and  are  young  and  sanguine,  we  all 
of  us  expect  something  from  it.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  fairy 
godmother,  who  will  certainly  grant  our  wishes  and  fulfil  our 
desires.  It  takes  a  good  many  years  to  learn  the  truth,  and  the 
learning  is  seldom  pleasant.  Some  never  learn  it.  The  lesson  is 
too  hard.  They  cannot  understand  why,  instead  of  showering  good 
gifts  upon  her  children,  the  world  only  robs  them  of  their  small 
possessions,  and  takes  away  with  hard  covetous  hand,  faith,  hope 
and  illusion.  What  then  is  left?  Little  save  endurance.  A 
growing  apathy  which  renders  the  buffets  of  Fate  a  trifle  less  hard 
to  bear,  and  a  conviction  of  the  pettiness  of   human   strivings. 
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when  opposed  to  the  stern,  resistless  pressure  of  nature.  A  sense  of 
defeat  still  hung  over  Bob.  He  was  as  sore  morally  as  if  he  had 
been  thoroughly  thrashed  for  an  uncommitted  offence.  Neverthe- 
less the  remembrance  of  Dot's  innocent  face,  when  she  had  looked 
up  into  his  own  and  offered  to  lend  him  her  cob,  exercised  a  wonder- 
fully soothing  effect  upon  his  over-wrought  nervous  system. 

It  contrived  to  render  bearable  what  otherwise  would  have 
seemed  wholly  unbearable.  For  his  heart  was  full  of  wrath  when 
he  reflected  upon  the  reception  accorded  him  by  the  master  of  the 
Morbey  Anstead  hounds  and  his  friend  General  Prosieboy.  It 
was  useless  trying  to  persuade  himself  that  he  did  not  care.  He 
did  care,  and  moreover  very  deeply ;  although  he  declared  inwardly 
that  he  was  every  bit  as  good  as  these  men  who  affected  to  despise 
him.  But  it  was  not  enough  for  him  to  know  the  fact,  he  wanted 
them  to  acknowledge  it  also.  Besides,  was  he  not  their  neighbour, 
and  the  owner  of  lands  broad  and  goodly  ?  Surely  these  latter 
entitled  him  to  some  consideration. 

In  short,  Bob  was  very  angry,  almost  as  angry  as  he  had  been 
when  he  had  caught  one  of  his  cowboys  red-handed  in  the  act  of 
torturing  some  cattle.  From  that  day  until  this  no  such  volcano 
had  raged  within  his  breast.  He  hardly  realized  what  tumultuous 
passions  he  possessed.  But  if  he  was  quick-tempered,  he  was  not 
vindictive. 

By  the  time  he  had  eaten  a  good  dinner,  comforted  the  inner 
man  by  flesh,  ^nd  fowl,  and  wine,  his  anger  gradually  cooled.  He 
was  thoroughly  warm  again  now,  having  as  soon  as  the  evening 
meal  came  to  an  end  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  smallest  and 
cosiest  sitting-room  in  the  house,  and  ensconced  himself  in  a 
luxurious  arm-chair  before  a  blazing  fire,  whose  blue  and  yellow 
flames  shot  merrily  up  the  chimney,  licking  its  sooty  sides  with 
greedy  avidity. 

A  long  day's  hunting  in  the  open  air,  especially  when  accompanied 
by  an  increase  of  the  physical  temperature,  gives  birth  to  a  gentle 
lassitude,  which  promotes  dreams,  and  renders  a  state  of  do-nothing 
not  only  permissible  but  enjoyable. 

A  man  feels  at  such  seasons  that  he  has  earned  a  right  to  repose, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  gives  himself  up  to  slumber,  or,  if  not 
slumber,  to  quiet  meditation  which  encroaches  on  the  borderland 
of  sleep.  Bob  began  by  going  over  all  his  experiences  since  the 
morning.  He  summed  up  the  pleasures  and  the  pains  with  almost 
morbid  precision,  trying  hard  not  to  detract  from  the  former,  or 
to  exaggerate  the  latter.  But  do  what  he  would  the  pains  prepon- 
derated until,  down  the  road  of  thought,  his  brain  travelled  as  far 
as  Miss  Dot. 

There  he  came  to  a  complete  halt,  almost  as  if  he  did  not  care  to 
pursue  his  retrospections  further,  but  was  quite  content  to  dwell 
upon  the  ^image  conjured  up  by  her  frank  face,  bright  eyes  and 
soft  fresh  tints. 
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And  all  of  a  sudden  it  occurred  to  hiiOy  like  a  genuine  flash  of 
inspiration^  that  the  big,  desolate  house,  with  its  empty  rooms, 
and  uninhabited  appearance,  might  wear  a  very  different  and  more 
home-like  aspect  if  presided  over  by  a  clear-headed,  sweet-voiced 
mistress.  What  was  wanting  at  Straightem  Court  was  a  gracious, 
feminine  influence.  He  had  felt  it  from  the  first  moment  he  set 
foot  inside  the  hall,  but  now  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  about 
the  matter.  A  man  alone  could  not  posnbly  keep  authority  in 
the  household,  or  make  the  intricate  wheels  of  domestic  life  run 
smoothly.  How  was  he  to  order  dinner,  and  add  up  the  butcher's 
book,  and  keep  peace  between  the  maid-servants  ?  There  was  only 
one  answer  to  such  a  question,  and  that  answer  was — impossible. 
He  could  look  after  cattle  and  sheep,  attend  to  the  farm  and 
stables,  but  as  to  ordering  in  legs  of  mutton  and  sirloins  of  beef — 
why  he  simply  could  not  do  it.  He  revolted  at  the  mere  thought 
of  entering  into  such  petty  details.  As  for  women,  it  was  the 
business  of  their  lives.  Man-like  it  never  struck  him  that  the 
same  "  petty  details  "  which  worried  him  while  he  scorned  them 
have  rendered  many  a  woman  miserable,  and  laid  a  daily  burden  on 
her  shoulders  under  the  weight  of  which  she  often  groans. 

But  there  is  no  escape  for  her.  One  of  the  chief  uses  of  a  wife 
is  to  lay  the  blame  of  everything  that  happens  at  her  door.  And 
for  this  reason,  of  all  luxuries  she  is  the  greatest.  It  is  so  easy 
and  so  nice  to  be  able  to  say  in  a  loud,  chiding  voice,  ^'  My  dear, 
it  is  your  fault.  I  told  you  to  do  it,  *'  or, "  Why  the  dickens  {have 
you  made  such  a  regular  mull  of  things  all  round  ?  " 

The  responsibility  is  shifted,  very  conveniently,  and  the  poor 
"luxury  "can  only  mumble  feeble  excuses  and  in  her  turn  try  to 
implicate  Mary  Anne  Or  Susan  Jane. 

Bob  had  had  about  ten  days'  house-keeping,  and  already  he 
wished  to  resign  the  situation.  He  told  himself  that  with  a  nice 
little  wife  sitting  opposit-e,  even  English  dinners  might  prove  enjoy- 
able. His  imagination  could  not  conceive  of  Mrs.  Eobert.  P. 
Jarrett's  fascinations  being  put  to  a  greater  test,  but  he  believed 
Dot  would  emerge  from  the  ordeal  triumphant.  True,  he  was  very 
young  to  think  of  marrying ;  indeed,  up  till  now,  he  had  always 
been  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  theory  that  men  should  have  their 
fling — and  a  good  one  too— before  settling  down  to  jog-trot  matrir 
mony. 

But  it  is  astonishing  how  a  pretty  face  and  good  eyes  will  revolu- 
tionize the  most  strong-minded  male's  theories,  crumbling  them 
to  the  very  dust  with  lightning-like  rapidity.  They  can  alter  a 
man's  whole  train  of  reasoning  in  a  few  seconds,  and,  more  wonder- 
ful still,  make  him  advance  an  entirely  new  line  of  argument. 
No  deserter  in  action  could  possibly  change  front  with  greater 
speed  or  make  more  plausible  excuses  for  his  conduct. 

Bob,  who  hitherto  had  professed  to  be  a  confirmed  bachelor,  felt 
suddenly  convinced  that  the  proper  thing  to  do,  was  to  marry  a 
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ffirl  directly  you  saw  one  who  you  thought  would  suit  yon.  Only 
rools  shilly-shallied  under  such  circumstances. 

The  funny  thing  was  how,  after  five  short  minutes'  conversation 
with  Dot,  he  should  have  arrived  at  so  momentous  a  conclusion  as  to 
believe  that  he  had  certainly  discovered  his  affinity,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  enchained  by  any  other. 

How  men  can  flatter  themselves  they  know  anything  of  a  woman's 
real  character  in  such  a  brief  space  of  time  is  marvellous,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  And  yet  that  they  do  so  imagine  is  seen  every- 
day of  one's  life,  and  proved  by  the  ill-assorted  and  incongruous 
couples  so  frequently  met  with.  A  face  endowed  by  nature  with 
certain  good  points,  a  pink  and  white  complexion  €uid  a  nice 
expression,  is  quite  sufficient  to  convince  the  lords  of  creation 
that  they  know  the  proprietor  perfectly  well.  Just  think  of  it ! 
/  kTWw  WOMAN !  that  masterpiece  of  caprice,  of  fitful  moods  and 
sudden  impulses ;  that  coy,  uncertain,  changeable  creature  who 
does  not  even  pretend  to  Imow  herself,  and  who  admits  the  varia- 
bility of  her  character. 

Oh  !  men,  beware  of  your  passions.  They  render  you  blind  as 
the  veriest  mole  that  ever  burrowed  earth.  For  fully  an  hour  Bob 
sat  there  musing  rapturously  on  Miss  Dot's  perfections.  Then  by 
degrees  a  sleepy  inclination  stole  over  him.  At  last  he  made  a 
vigorous  effort,  and  rising  from  the  arm-chair,  laid  aside  his  pipe 
and  went  towards  the  writing  table.  It  was  some  time  since  he 
had  written  to  his  mother,  and  she  would  be  getting  anxious  if  she 
did  not  hear  from  him.  Therefore  he  sat  down  and  inscribed  the 
following  letter: 

"  Dearest  Mother, 

'*  I  sent  you  a  hurried  account  of  my  uncle's  sudden  death 
and  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  it  left  me.  Even  now  I 
can  scarcely  realize  all  that  has  happened,  or  appreciate  what  1 
suppose  most  people  would  call  my  good  fortune.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  wish  you  and  my  brothers  and  sisters  to  share  in  it.  It  is 
unnecessary  attempting  to  describe  Straightem  Court  to  you, 
because  of  course  you  know  it  well.  I  will  only  mention  that  in 
size  and  grandeur  it  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  Indeed,  I  often 
think  I  should  like  the  place  better  if  it  were  not  quite  so  big. 
Ten  days  have  elapsed  since  my  arrival,  and  I  begin  to  doubt  if  I 
shall  ever  settle  down.  Everything  seems  so  new  and  so  strange — 
forgive  me  if  I  add  so  dull  and  so  formal.  There  is  a  want  of 
freedom  here,  a  stiffness  and  a  conventionality  which  produce  a 
stifling  effect  upon  me.  People  all  seem  to  jog  on  in  one  little 
narrow  groove,  A'om  which  they  either  cannot  or  will  not  emancipate 
themselves.  The  consequence  is  there  is  very  little  real  indepen- 
dence such  as  we  see  at  home  ;  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  very 
much  to  be  pitied  in  my  opinion ;  as  far  as  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  they  are  mere  slaves  to  their  establishments, 
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their  institutions  and  their  bodily  comforts.  They  are  like  a  flock 
of  sheep  ;  if  one  treads  a  particular  path  they  all  foUovr,  however 
inconvenient  and  ridiculous  it  may  be.  Appearances  are  evidently 
a  great  deal  studied  in  this  country;  the  verdict  of  the  world 
carries  much  weight,  yet  in  curious  contradiction  to  this  fact,  the 
upper  classes  seem  going  to  the  dogs  altogether.  From  what  I 
gather,  their  morality  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Even  dukes  and 
duchesses  figure  in  the  Divorce  Court.  There  is  a  famous  case 
going  on  now,  some  of  the  details  of  which  would  simply  horrify 
you.  l^he  men  here  have  no  veneration  for  women ;  it  is  dreadful 
the  way  they  speak  of  them,  and  yet  I  am  informed  that  in  &shion- 
able  society  the  women  deserve  all  they  get.  But  whether  they 
do,  or  whether  they  don't,  it  seems  to  me  a  mean,  unmanly  sort  of 
thing  to  go  about  backbiting  the  poor  creatures.  You  will  think  I 
have  turned  very  censorious,  so  now  for  a  change  of  subject.  I  went 
out  hunting  to-day  for  the  first  time ;  the  sport  is  a  grand  one ; 
I  don't  believe  there  is  another  that  can  compare  with  it,  and  yet  it 
seems  odd  too,  wherein  the  pleasure  consists  of  chasing  a  little  red 
animal,  and  running  the  risk  of  breaking  your  bones,  if  not  your 
neck,  in  the  pursuit.  But  there  are  some  things  that  don't  bear 
analyzing  and,  thank  goodness !  fox-hunting  is  one  of  them.  May 
it  never  be  picked  to  pieces  by  a  herd  of  dissecting  critics,  for  when 
it  ceases  to  exist  England's  day  will  be  done,  and  she  can  take  a 
back  seat  among  the  nations ;  so  much  for  the  glorious  chase. 
You  see  what  an  enthusiast  it  has  made  of  me.  But  the  field !  the 
people!  those  genial,  jovial  squires  whose  acquaintance  I  so 
longed  to  make ;  words  cannot  describe  the  insolence  of  their 
manners  towards  an  unoffending  stranger.  To  tell  you  how  they 
treated  your  first-born,  mother  dear,  would  only  pain  you.  There- 
fore I  pass  over  my  reception  in  silence.  Suffice  it  that  all  my 
illusions  are  gone,  I  fear  me,  never  to  return.  The  question  is, 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  live  amongst  these  people.  And  this 
brings  me  to  an  important  point.  How  strange  it  seems  having 
to  communicate  one's  plans  by  letter.  At  present  it  is  horribly 
cold  over  here,  and  later  on  the  climate  becomes,  if  possible,  worse. 
Now  what  I  would  propose  is  this.  In  the  spring  I  must  certainly 
return  to  Australia,  if  only  to  wind  up  affairs  and  hand  over  the 
farm  to  Dick.  Instead,  therefore,  of  you  and  the  girls  joining  me 
at  once,  leaving  warmth  and  sunshine  and  coming  to  frost  and  fogs, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  defer  your  journey, 
until  the  winter  is  over.  Then  we  might  all  travel  back  together. 
What  do  you  say  to  this  idea  ?  To  tell  the  honest  truth,  I  feel  as 
if  my  life  here  were  an  experiment.  I  may  or  I  may  not  settle  to  it. 
In  two  or  three  months'  time  I  should  be  in  a  better  position  to 
judge  whether  you  and  the  girls  are  likely  to  be  as  happy  at 
Straightem  Court,  as  at  home.  We  have  been  colonists  so  long 
that  frequently  I  have  misgivings  as  to  our  ever  succeeding  in  con- 
verting ourselves  into  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  orthodox 
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type.  One  needs  to  be  brought  up  to  it.  To  break  up  our  dear 
old  home  before  we  are  perfectly  certain  the  new  one  will  suit  us, 
appears  to  me  an  imprudent  act.  For  myself,  it  is  quite  on  the 
cards  that  you  may  see  me,  at  any  time,  return  unexpectedly.  I 
feel  awfully  homesick  already,  and  miss  you  all  most  dreadfully. 
I  never  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  get  so  dead  tired  of  one's 
own  society.  Nobody  has  condescended  to  call  upon  me  so  far, 
except  a  couple  of  parsons,  who  both  immediately  begged  for 
subscriptions  to  various  charities.  The  County  people  seem  a  very 
stuck-up  lot.  I  don't  wonder  you  preferred  my  father,  and  showed 
your  good  sense  by  running  away  from  them.  And  now,  dear 
mother,  I  am  vfery  tired  and  very  sleepy,  and  must  leave  oflF.  Give 
my  love  to  Belle  and  Tottie,  and  the  little  ones,  and  tell  Dick  from 
me  that  I  trust  to  him  to  look  after  you  well  in  my  absence. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  son, 

"  Robert  P.  Jarrett." 

Not  a  word  of  Miss  Lankester.  Something  made  Bob  shy  of 
mentioning  her  name,  even  to  those  he  confided  in  most. 

And  yet  he  felt  as  guilty  as  if  he  were  concealing  a  secret  of 
vital  importance.  He  re-read  his  letter,  and  made  some  trifling 
corrections.  But  when  he  came  to  the  end  a  sudden  impulse 
urged  him  to  add : 

**  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  am  giving  my  first  dinner-party 
to-morrow  night.  It  is  almost  absurd  to  call  it  by  such  a  name, 
since  the  company  consist  only  of  a  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Lankester 
and  their  daughter.  They  live  in  the  village,  and  are  my  nearest 
neighbours." 

Bob  perused  this  postscript  with  considerable  self-approbation. 
It  satisfied  his  conscience  and  yet  revealed  nothing.  He  felt 
proud  of  having  handled  such  a  delicate  matter  witli  so  much 
skill,  for  if,  at  any  future  time,  there  should  be  anything  to  tell, 
then  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  paved  the  way  for  telling  it. 
At  least  the  name  of  Lankester  would  not  burst  like  a  bombshell 
upon  the  family  circle. 

As  he  sealed  up  his  letter  Charles  brought  in  a  note  on  a  silver 
salver. 

It  was  from  Dot. 

The  contents  were  brief  enough. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Jarrett, 

"  My  father  and  mother  wish  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
kind  invitation,  and  to  say  that  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to  dine 
with  you  to-morrow  at  half-past  seven. 

"  Hoping  you  feel  none  the  worse  for  having  got  so  wet,  believe 
me, 

"  Yours  sincerely, 
"Dorothea  liANXESTER." 

y2 
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Only  a  formal  note  of  acceptance,  worded  in  polite  but  distant 
language,  and  yet  Bob  gazed  at  it  with  rapturous  admiration. 

What  a  pretty  handwriting  she  wrote !  so  clean,  and  neat,  and 
thoroughly  feminine.  He  liked  the  way  she  crossed  her  t's  and 
dotted  her  i's ;  there  was  a  deal  of  character  about  them.  And  then 
he  took  to  speculating  how  the  signature  would  look  if  it  were 
signed  Dorothea  Jarrett  instead  of  Dorothea  Lankester. 

Lankester  was  a  fine,  high-sounding  name.  The  sort  of  name 
just  suited  for  the  heroine  of  a  novel,  but  for  all  that  there  was 
something  very  pleasing  about  Jarrett. 

D.  for  Dorothea,  and  J.  for  Jarrett  went  well  together — ^very  well, 
he  considered. 

So,  with  his  head  stuffed  full  of  strange  new  thoughts,  this 
hitherto  sensible  young  man  went  to  bed,  and — dreamt  of  Miss 
Dot? 

Not  he. 

He  was  far  too  tired  and  stiff  to  indulge  in  any  trance-like 
visions. 

The  dun  cob,  the  gray  eyes,  the  frank,  innocent  face,  all  faded 
from  his  mind  as  if  they  had  been  a  mirage,  and  settling  down 
between  the  sheets  he  slept  like  a  top. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

GETTING  UP  A  FLIRTATION. 

Punctually  at  half-past  seven  next  morning  Bob  was  roused 
from  his  dreamless  slumbers  by  Charles,  who,  after  tapping  at  the 
door  and  receiving  no  response,  entered  the  room  majestically,  and 
began  pulling  up  the  blinds  with  noisy  clumsiness. 

"  Hulloa !  Charles,  is  that  you  ?  What's  the  time  ?  "  yawned 
Bob. 

**  It  has  just  gone  half-past  seven,  sir." 

"  By  Jove  1     You  don't  say  so." 

And  before  he  was  thoroughly  awake  Bob  jumped  out  of  bed, 
goaded  by  the  knowledge  that  he  had  a  journey  to  take.  After 
bis  experiences  of  the  previous  day  the  indifference  to  personal 
appearance  which  he  had  hitherto  displayed  vanished  miraculously. 
He  was  prepared  to  admit  that  there  might  be  something  in  clothes 
after  all.  Those  soft  snowy  leathers  and  bright  scarlet  coats 
undoubtedly  did  set  a  man  off.  Until  he  had  actually  seen  them 
with  his  own  eyes  he  could  not  have  realized  how  great  an  effect 
they  produced.  In  fact,  all  Bob's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  adorn- 
ment had  undergone  a  complete  transformation.  He  was  now 
filled  with  a  consuming  desire  to  appear  out  hunting  dressed 
precisely  as  his  neighbours  were  dressed. 

Consequently  he  had  decided  to  run  up  to  town,  and  lose  no  time 
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in  ordering  a  suitable  stock  of  boots  and  breeches.  Although  he 
had  said  as  little  as  possible  about  the  discomforts  caused  by  his 
attire,  and  the  breaking  of  those  elastic  straps,  he  had  been  unable 
to  prevent  Charles  from  acquiring  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  situation ;  and  Charles  had  strongly  advised  and  approved  of 
his  going  to  London  and  purchasing  a  proper  hunting  Ipt  without 
any  delay. 

"  I  told  you  afore  you  went  'unting  W  it  would  be,  sir,"  he  said 
with  a  malicious  chuckle.  Consequently  Bob  had  studied  the 
Bradshaw,  and  discovered  that  if  he  rose  tolerably  early  he  could 
reach  the  metropolis  a  little  after  eleven  o'clock  and  return  in  time 
for  dinner. 

So  he  dressed  hurriedly,  ate  an  excellent  breakfast,  and  by  half- 
past  eight  was  bowling  along  to  the  station  in  a  light,  two-wheeled 
cart,  drawn  by  a  hog-maned,  fast-trotting  pony. 

The  morning  was  fresh  and  bright. 

The  big,  green  fields  on  either  side  of  the  hedgerows  were 
steeped  in  pale,  yellow  sunshine,  not  fierce  and  glaring  as  in  the 
summer-time,  but  cool,  light,  clear,  and  refreshing  to  the  eye. 
Every  now  and  again  a  swift,  dark  cloud-shadow  would  come 
comrsing  along  their  emerald  surface,  for  a  few  minutes  converting 
all  the  vivid  tints  into  a  sombre  grey.  But  as  it  raced  ahead  it 
was  beautiful  to  behold  the  glory  of  leaf  and  blade  bursting  out 
afresh,  appearing  yet  brighter  and  greener  for  their  temporary 
obliteration 

Big,  black,  limpid-eyed  oxen  stood  close  under  the  hedges, 
rubbing  their  broad,  scurfy  foreheads  against  the  knotted  twigs, 
and  slowly  but  steadily  boring  apertures  in  the  thick  fences  with 
their  strong,  polished  horns. 

Gray  autumnal  hues  adorned  the  trees  ;  red,  brown  and  yellow 
combined  to  render  their  last  span  of  life  beautiful.  Their  tall, 
irregular  tops  towered  up  towards  the  faint  blue  sky,  and  in  places 
where  the  leaves  had  already  fallen,  revealed  the  delicate  network 
of  their  construction.  As  for  the  birds,  they  were  twittering  and 
chirping,  flitting  and  alighting,  almost  as  if  the  time  of  year  had 
been  March  instead  of  November,  forgetting  that  the  winter  was 
approaching  with  its  cruel  frosts,  cold  suows,  and  pitiless  winds. 
They  recked  not  of  the  future,  wee,  happy,  thoughtless  things ! 
The  present  with  its  gladsome  sunshine  was  all  they  cared  about, 
believing  that  this  one  bright  day  would  last  for  ever. 

As  Bob  drove  along,  the  cool,  bracing  air  bringing  a  healthy  glow 
to  his  cheeks,  he  thought  that  never  had  he  been  out  on  so  fair  a 
morning.  What  struck  him  most  was  the  astonishing  greenness  of 
everything.  Here  was  no  sign  of  drought  or  barrenness,  but  every- 
where the  same  verdant,  fertile  stretches  of  undulating  pastures 
meeting  the  sky  line  and  extending  in  all  directions,  far  as  eye  could 
reach.  It  was  a  perfect  harmony  of  blue  and  green,  with  a  dash  of 
yellow  thrown  in  to  give  light  to  the  whole. 
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Bob  arrived  at  the  station  in  good  time,  took  his  ticket,  purchased 
a  morning  paper,  and  ensconced  himself  in  a  smoking-carriage. 

He  waited  thus  some  minutes,  when  beginning  to  wonder  why 
the  train  did  not  start  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  window.  Then 
for  the  first  time  he  became  aware  of  a  commotion  on  the  plat- 
form, which  appeared  to  be  caused  by  a  dapper  little  female 
figure,  enveloped  in  a  thick  Scotch  ulster,  that  presently  came 
tripping  along  as  fast  as  it  could  move  for  a  pair  of  brand  new,  and 
evidently  extremely  tight,  hunting  boots. 

"Fm  late,  dreadfully  late,"  cried  an  excited  feminine  voice, 
speaking  in  high,  agitated  tones.  ^^  There  was  a  mistake  about 
the  horse-box.  Put  me  in  anywhere ;  I'm  not  at  all  particu- 
lar." 

Bob  had  already  filled  and  lit  a  favourite  cherry-wood  pipe.  The 
next  moment,  to  his  no  small  discomfiture,  he  found  the  owner  of 
the  voice  securely  locked  into  his  compartment  by  a  stalwart,  red- 
bearded  guard. 

"  What  an  idiot  that  boy  of  mine  is,  to  be  sure  !  "  exclaimed  the 
fair  one  crossly,  apparently  too  much  flustered  to  notice  that  she 
was  not  alone,  and  evidently  venting  her  wrath  by  giving  utterance 
to  it  aloud.  ^^I  declare  if  he  didn't  go  and  take  a  ticket  for 
Masterton,  when  I  told  him  as  distinctly  as  possible  overnight 
that  I  intended  hunting  with  the  Gallopers  to-day,  instead  of  with 
the  Seldom  Kill  hounds.  I  really  think  I  shall  have  to  give  him 
warning.     His  stupidity  is  too  great  for  anything."    * 

So  saying,  she  stood  up  and  smoothed  her  ru£9ed  plumes, 
buttoned  up  her  ulster,  and  generally  adjusted  her  toilette, 
the  finishing  touches  of  which  had  clearly  been  performed  in  a 
hurry.  The  train  whistled,  and  moved  slowly  out  of  the  station. 
She  was  jerked  back  into  her  seat,  and  Bob  half  rose  to  go  to  her 
assistance. 

The  recognition  was  instantaneous. 

"  Lady  De  Fochsey  1 "  he  exclaimed. 

"Mr.  Jarrett!"  she  ejaculated  on  her  side,  in  well-pleased 
accents,  for  Bob's  fresh,  good-looking  face  had  already  made  an 
impression  upon  her  ladyship  out  hunting,  and  she  was  deter- 
mined to  get  up  a  flirtation^  in  the  hopes  that  that  long  deferred 
passion  might  possibly  spring  into  life.  **I  do  hope  you  will 
forgive  my  forcing  my  company  upon  you  in  this  exceedingly 
unceremonious  fashion,  but  the  truth  is,  I  was  so  abominably  late 
that  I  really  had  not  time  to  notice  whether  the  guard  put  me 
into  a  smoking-carriage  or  not." 

(As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  invariably  chose  one  by  preference, 
having  a  rooted  dislike  to  the  society  of  her  own  sex,  but  this 
idiosyncrasy  she  did  not  deem  fit  to  mention.) 

"  Pray  don't  apologize,"  said  Bob  politely,  knocking  the  tobacco 
out  of  his  pipe  with  an  alacrity  more  feigned  than  real. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Jarrett,  why  did  you  do  that  ?  " 
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^^I  thought  you  might  object  to  smoke.  Nine  ladies  out  of 
ten  do." 

^^  I  don't.  Not  in  the  least.  I  assure  you  I'm  quite  accustomed 
to  it.  Besides" — casting  a  languishing  glance  at  him  from  under 
her  goldenish  eyelashes — "  you  need  not  mind  me,  surely." 

^*  I  can't  help  minding  you/'  he  responded  audaciously,  having 
already  decided  that  if  he  indulged  in  a  few  flowers  of  speech, 
there  was  not  much  fear  of  his  meeting  with  a  rebufif.  "  You  are 
■far  too  charming  to  be  ignored,  wherever  you  may  be." 

She  smiled  encouragingly.  This  young  man  promised  un- 
commonly well;  better  even  than  she  had  suspected.  She  had 
feared  he  might  prove  shy,  but  now  she  altered  her  opinion.  If 
taere  was  one  thing  she  loved  in  this  world,  it  was  a  good,  honest, 
oit-spoken  admission  of  her  charms.  If  only  her  admirers  would 
loep  on  telling  her  that  she  was.  pretty,  fascinating,  divine,  she 
o»uld  forgive  them  almost  any  impertinence.  She  was  not  very 
strait-laced,  but  flattery  she  must  have. 

"  When  are  you  coming  to  see  me  ?  "  she  inquired  coquettishly, 
in  answer  to  Bob's  remark. 

"  When  are  you  going  to  ask  me  ?  "  he  rejoined,  giving  up  any 
attempt  at  reading  the  newspaper,  and  seating  himself  directly 
opposite  to  her. 

"  I  have  asked  you  already,  Mr.  Jarrett." 

"  Only  in  a  very  general  way.  I  don't  want  to  come  and  find 
you  out.  I  should  prefer  your  specifying  a  day,  if  you  have  no 
objection." 

"Dear  me!"  she  exclaimed,  **how  punctilious  we  are,  to  be 
sure !  Do  you  always  stand  on  so  much  ceremony  ?  One  is  not 
accustomed  to  it  now-a-days." 

"Yes,"  answered  Bob  gravely,  "whenever  there  is  a  pretty 
woman  in  the  case,  I  would  rather  have  five  minutes'  chat  with 
her  alone  than  three  hours  in  the  presence  of  a  dozen  other  men. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I'm  covetous,  and  prefer  not  sharing  my 
bone." 

liady  De  Fochsey  was  delighted.  She  thoroughly  enjoyed  this 
style  of  conversation,  and  moreover  possessed  the  happy  faculty  of 
believing  that  where  she  herself  was  concerned  men  meant  all 
they  said,  and  were  perfectly  sincere  in  their  professions  of 
admiration. 

"  Oh,  you  flatterer ! "  she  said,  shaking  her  blonde  head  play- 
fully at  him,  "  you  are  trying  to  put  me  off  with  compliments, 
instead  of  settling  a  day  for  your  visit.     I  call  that  too  bad." 

"  Such  an  idea  never  entered  my  head,"  protested  Bob.  "  When 
is  your  ladyship  at  home  ?  " 

"  I'm  always  at  home  to  my  particular  friends." 

"  And  may  I  venture  to  think  myself  included  in  their  number  ?  " 

"  Now,  Mr.  Jarrett,  you  want  to  know  too  much.  That's  hardly 
a  fair  question." 
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"  Perhaps  not,"  he  admitted.     **  I'll  ask  you  another  one  instead. 
Tell  me,  is  not  Smiday  generally  supposed  to  be  a  good  day  toir 
calling,  or  do  your  devotions  prevent  you  from  receiving  gentle- 
men on  that  afternoon  ?  " 
"  Oh !  dear  no,  not  at  all." 

"Ah !  Fm  glad  to  hear  it.^  I  was  afraid  you  might  have  soae 
religious  scruples  on  the  subject."  He  spoke  with  just  a  touch  of 
sarcasm,  which  she  detected  and  resented. 

"  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  have  imagined  anything  hilf 
so  foolish,"  she  rejoined  tartly.  "  And  as  for  my  religious  scrupbs« 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  possess  neither  more  nor  less  than  ny 
neighbours.  Perhaps  you  mayn't  believe  me,  but  I  always  mate 
a  point  of  going  to  church  every  Sunday  morning,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  example." 

"One  attendance  fiunks  you  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  I  pre- 
sume ?  "  said  Bob,  with  a  laugh. 

She  recovered  her  good  humour.  It  was  a  relief  to  find  he  wai 
not  disagreeably  strict. 

"  Well,  yes,  it  does,  I  confess." 
"  Ah !  I  thought  so." 

"  For  my  part,"  she  said  decidedly,  **  I  can't  see  the  least  harm 
in  entertaining  a  few  amusing  people  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon." 

**  Neither  can  I,"  he  acquiesced,  quite  approving  of  the  senti- 
ment. 

"  In  thatcase,  Mr.  Jarrett,  I  shall  expect  you  on  Sunday  without 
fail." 

"  How  long  an  audience  do  you  grant  your  admirers  at  a  time. 
Lady  De  Fochsey  ?    Ten  minutes,  quarter  of  an  hour  ?  " 
She  laughed  her  little,  thin,  artificial  laugh. 
"  You  shall  have  a  whole  hour  if  you  are  good,  and  promise  to 
come  early." 

"  That  I  certainly  will.  The  instant  I've  gobbled  my  lunch  I 
shall  set  out." 

"  Do.  I  live  quite  close  to  Straightem  Court,  Mr.  Jarrett.  Only 
about  two  miles ;  it's  nothing  of  a  walk,  and  I  hope  you  will  come 
over  often." 

"  Thanks,  you  are  very  kind.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  were 
the  walk  ten  times  as  long  I  should  think  nothing  of  the  distance 
with  such  a  reward  awaiting  me  at  the  end  of  it." 

She  put  out  her  foot,  and  glanced  coyly  down  at  it.  It  was  a 
very  pretty  one,  and  she  was  quite  aware  of  the  fact,  and  saw  no 
reason  why  other  people  should  not  become  acquainted  with  it 
too.  A  clever  woman  always  makes  the  most  of  her  good  points, 
and  hides  the  bad  ones.  Lady  De  Fochsey  was  not  a  bit  ashamed 
of  her  foot,  no — nor  of  her  ankle  either.  Thank  goodness  !  they 
were  both  symmetrical  and  patrician,  though  her  people  were 
nobodies,  and  she  herself  was  only  in  the  position  of  a  poorly  paid 
companion,  when  Sir  Jonathan  had  been  smitten  by  her  charms. 
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**  Really,  Mr.  Jarrett,"  she  said,  in  honied  tones, "  you  will  quite 
turn  my  head  if  you  will  insist  on  paying  me  so  many  compli- 
ments." 

It  was  a  regular  invitation  to  repeat  the  offence.  At  aU  events, 
Bob,  who  was  no  fool,  construed  her  ladyship's  accusation  as  such, 
and  construed  it  aright. 

**  I  don't  think  it  altogether  fair  to  lay  the  whole  blame  at  my 
door,"  he  responded,  feeling  more  and  more  amused  by  her  trans- 
parent coquetries,  and  evident  desire  to  egg  him  on. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  she  inquired  with  a  simper. 

**  For  the  very  simple  reason  that  if  that  extremely  pretty  little 
head  of  yours  were  capable  of  being  turned  in  such  a  manner,  the 
mischief  must  have  been  done  long  since.  I  can  only  be  one  of 
many  sinners." 

"  Positively,  Mr.  Jarrett,  if  you  go  on  talking  in  this  foolish 
fashion,  I  shall  have  to  impose  a  fine  upon  you,"  she  rejoined,  her 
whole  countenance  beaming  with  delight. 

"Any  fine  imposed  upon  me  by  your  ladyship  would  be 
rapturously  accepted,"  he  said,  not  able  to  refrain  &om  laugh- 
ter. 

Then  thinking  she  might  wonder  at  his  mirth,  and  also  that  he 
had  administered  enough  sugar — ^at  any  rate  for  the  present — ^he 
added  more  seriously : 

**  By-the-by,  where  are  you  going  to  hunt  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  ?  Oh !  with  the  Gallopers.    I  get  out  at  the  next  station " 

**  So  soon  ?  "  interrupted  Bob,  with  a  well-simulated  sigh. 

"Yes,  you  ridiculous  creature.  So  soon,  and  what's  more,  1 
shan't  have  any  too  much  time,  as  I  have  to  ride  nearly  twelve 
miles  to  the  meet." 

*^  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  determined  a  Diana.  But  won't  it 
make  a  very  long  day  for  you  ?  "  he  inquired,  wondering  at  her 
energy. 

"  It  would,  only,  luckily  for  me,  I  am  not  coming  home  to-night. 
A  great  friend  of  mine,  a  Mrs.  St.  John,  has  asked  me  to  stay  at 
her  house  this  evening.  In  fact,  that  was  the  principal  reason 
why  I  determined  to  hunt  to-day.  I  wanted  to  see  the  Gallopers, 
and  I  also  wanted  to  attend  a  private  8^7vce^  which  is  to  take 
place  to-night  at  Mrs.  St.  John's." 

"  A  what  ?  "  echoed  Bob,  in  tones  of  bewilderment. 

"  A  aiance.     Surely  you  must  know  what  that  means." 

"  Not  exactly.     There  are  so  many  different  kinds." 

"Mrs.  St.  John  is  a  firm  believer  in  spiritualism,"  explained 
Lady  De  Fochsey,  "  and  she  has  invited  a  well-known  medium 
down  from  town,  on  purpose  to  try  and  obtain  some  fresh  mani- 
festations.    Only  a  few  chosen  spirits  are  to  be  present." 

"  Do  you  go  in  for  that  kind  of  thing  ?  "  asked  Bob,  thinking 
what  a  queer  mixture  his  companion  was. 

"  A  little,"  she  answered,  dropping  her  voice  to  a  mysterious 
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whisper.     "  Mind  you  don't  tell  anybody.     I  don't  wish  it  known 
all  over  the  hunting-field,  but  I'm  developing  psychic  force." 

"  Oh !  indeed,  and  pray  how  do  you  develop  it  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you  now.  It  would  take  too  long,  but  I  will  some 
other  time.     Unfortunately  I  don't  get  on  very  fast." 

"  How's  that  ?     Uncongenial  influences  ?  " 

"Yes,  partly,"  she  replied.  "The  difficult  thing  is  that  the 
electric  current,  which  by  many  is  supposed  to  be  the  foundation 
of  all  spiritualism,  can  only  be  communicated  in  my  case  by 
means  of  a  kindred  spirit." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  never  come  across 
one  ?  "  asked  Bob  incredulously. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  an  odd,  uncertain  expression. 

"  No,  Mr.  Jarrett,  I  have  not." 

Then  the  blue  eyes  dropped  suddenly,  aud  she  added  hesi- 
tatingly :  "  But — perhaps — ^I  may  now.  Who  knows  ?  "  and  up 
went  those  azure  orbs  again,  with  the  most  infantine  and  innocent 
of  looks.  Somehow  they  seemed  to  go  right  through  Bob,  and  to 
produce  a  most  uncomfortable  sensation,  just  as  if  he  were  being 
requested  to  perform  some  action  which  went  against  the  grain. 
He  reddened  up  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair,  and  remained  trans- 
fixed, as  it  were,  until  her  gaze  was  withdrawn.  What  a  queer 
little  mortal  she  was !     He  couldn't  make  her  out  at  all. 

Did  she  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  A«  was  the  kindred 
spirit  whose  advent  had  been  expected  and  looked  forward  to  for 
so  many  years  ?     His  modesty  took  alarm  at  the  thought. 

And  yet  she  was  very  pretty  in  her  little,  neat,  got-up  style,  very 
pretty — and  very,  very  amusing.  Nevertheless  so  embarrassed  did 
he  feel  by  Lady  De  Fochsey's  words  and  more  than  gracious 
manner,  that  it  was  quite  a  relief  when  the  train  in  which  they 
were  travelling  rushed  into  a  station,  and  the  lady  declared  that 
she  had  arrived  at  her  destination. 

"  How  quickly  the  time  has  gone,  to  be  sure ! "  she  exclaimed 
regretfully,  gathering  up  her  skirt,  her  hunting  crop  and  her 
worsted  gloves.  "  I  had  no  idea  we  weye  so  near  Millingboro' ! 
It  only  shows  what  an  agreeable  companion  you  have  been. 
Good-bye,  Mr.  Jarrett ;  don't  forget  to  come  on  Sunday." 

And  she  waved  the  tips  of  her  fingers  airily,  and  hopped  out  on 
to  the  platform  before  Bob  had  had  time  to  recover  his  self- 
possession. 

"  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  sudden 
sense  of  relief.  "  I  will  go  and  see  after  your  horse-box  if  you 
like." 

"My  dear,  foolish  young  man,  don't  think  of  such  a  thing. 
Why,  your  train  starts  again  immediately.  Ta !  ta !  And  don  t 
lose  your  heart  in  the  gay  but  vicious  metropolis." 

So  saying  Lady  De  Fochsey  walked  away,  and  as  the  train 
once  more  moved  oflf  Bob  could  hear  a  high-pitched  feminine 
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voice,  shorn  of  all  its  dulcet  and  melodious  intonations,  scolding 
away  at  an  unfortunate  groom. 

"  Phew ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  settled  himself  in  his  seat,  and 
once  more  re-lit  the  cherry-wood  pipe.  "That  woman's  a  rum 
'un,  and  no  mistake.  Awful  sport,  though,  if  she  weren't  quite 
such  a  humbug,  and  didn't  stare  at  you  in  such  a  funny  way.  I 
•  wonder  what  the  deuce  she  means  by  it."  And  then  he  thought  of 
somebody  who,  he  would  stake  his  life,  was  as  true  and  honest  as 
the  day  ;  somebody  who  did  not  look  at  men  in  that  queer, 
equivocal  fashion,  who  scorned  petty  artii&ces  and  unjust&able 
means  of  rendering  herself  attractive,  and  who,  on  that  very 
accoimt,  was  a  hundred  thousand  times  more  so. 

Fancy  his  talking  to  Miss  Lankester  in  the  free  and  easy  style 
he  had  at  once  adopted  when  addressing  Lady  De  Fochsey.  He 
could  imagine  how  wide  the  gray  eyes  would  open  with  indignant 
amazement. 

And  now  that  he  was  alone,  and  removed  from  her  ladyship's 
fascination,  he  even  blamed  himself  for  having  been  so  familiar. 
The  temptation  certainly  was  great.  It  takes  a  very  strong  man 
to  resist  the  advances  of  a  good-looking  woman.  He  may  pick 
ever  so  many  holes  in  her  £^erwards,  but  at  the  time,  he  can't 
help  feeling  flattered  and  amused,  and  if  she  gives  him  an  inch, 
takes  a  liberal  ell.     Masculine  nature  will  out. 

Furthermore  an  irresistible  sense  of  mischief  had  arisen  within 
Bob's  bosom.  It  was  fun — splendid  fun,  paying  the  vain  little 
woman  high-flown  compliments  and  seeing  the  avidity  with  which 
she  swallowed  them ;  but,  nevertheless,  when  he  came  calmly  to 
review  his  own  conduct,  he  was  fain  to  admit  that  such  silly, 
butterfly  specimens  of  the  female  sex  could  not  exist  unless  men 
encouraged  them. 

It  was  the  perpetual  fostering  of  their  vanity  by  speeches  con- 
taining not  a  germ  of  truth,  but  which  were  accepted  by  the 
listener  in  perfect  good  faith,  that  was  responsible  for  so  painful 
and  preposterous  a  pitch  of  feminine  idiotcy. 

In  his  heart  of  hearts,  despite  her  youth,  position,  and  personal 
attractions.  Bob  felt  repulsed  rather  than  drawn  towards  Lady  De 
Fochsey.  She  represented  a  type  of  womanhood  which  he  both 
pitied  and  despised.  And  yet  he  did  not  for  one  instant  believe 
that  there  was  any  real  harm  in  her.  She  was  only  silly — very 
silly  and  frivolous. 

^  But  he  experienced  an  uncomfortable  conviction,  that  he  had 
encouraged  her  to  be  even  more  silly  and  more  frivolous,  just  for 
his  own  amusement. 

Was  this  right,  or  gentlemanly,  or  honourable  ? 

He  preferred  not  to  answer  the  question. 

For  he  had  sense  enough,  and  good  feeling  enough  to  know 
that  female  credulity,  vanity,  and  folly,  all  combined,  in  the 
absence  of  much  heart  and  a  total  deficiency  of  head-piece,  render 
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a  woman  one  of  the  saddest  spectacles  on  the  face  of  this 
earth. 

As  for  what  had  been  said  between  them,  when  one  came  to 
analyze  the  conversation,  a  single  word  summed  it  up. 

That  word  was  rubbish — unmitigated  rubbish  fix)m  beginning 
to  end. 

Yet,  no  doubt,  this  was  the  way  people  talked  in  polite  society. 


(To  he  contiftued.) 


SOCIAL  ECHOES. 

Bt  MRS.  HUMPHRY. 


ONE  of  the  most  fashionable  gatherings  of  the  month  assembled 
in  the  Opera  Comiqne  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  night's  re- 
presentation of  "  Ariane,"  the  new  play  by  Mrs.  Campbell-Praed, 
adapted  from  her  novel,  "  The  Bond  of  Wedlock."  The  evening 
was  fraught  with  a  special  interest,  apart  from  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Bemard-Beere's  ^^  first  nights  "  have  of  late  become  social  and 
literary  events  of  such  magnitude  as  to  render  the  demand 
for  seats  quite  phenomenal.  The  book  had  made  its  mark,  as 
being  a  clever  and  audacious  protest  against  the  marriage  laws. 
The  characters  in  it  are  by  no  means  idealized.  In  not  one 
of  them  does  the  authoress  aim  at  that  perfection  which  often  has 
the  effect  of  irritating  erring  beings  who  have  thoroughly  realized 
that  to  be  perfect  in  any  relation  of  life  involves  a  strain  of  daily, 
hourly  effort,  to  which  they  do  not  feel  themselves  equal.  Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed's  heroine  is  chilly,  exasperating,  and  irritatingly 
superior  in  her  demeanour  to  her  husband.  Only  when  there 
is  question  of  her  child  does  she  become  all  womanly  and  lovable. 
It  is  in  her  silence  and  her  refined  reticence  that  her  fascination  for 
the  reader  lies.  This  masterly  quietude  is  lost  in  the  play,  where 
she  is  given  smart  speeches  to  make  d  la  Lena  Despard.  But  for 
Mrs.  Bemard-Beere's  skill  in  interpreting  the  part,  Ariane  would 
thus  lose  much  of  the  spectators'  sympathy,  a  sentiment  more 
closely  bound  up  with  admiration  than  is  commonly  realized. 

Those  in  the  audience  who  had  read  the  book  were  anxious  to 
know  whether  the  blow  on  which  the  story  turns  would  be  ad- 
ministered on  the  stage,  and  if  so,  how  it  would  be  managed. 
Mr.  Henry  Neville  got  over  the  diflSculty  in  the  cleverest  way 
possible.  No  one  could  fail  to  admire  the  art  with  which  he  ap- 
peared to  bruise  his  wife's  arm  and  to  fling  her  roughly  on  the 
couch,  while  in  reality  he  hardly  touched  her.  Another  moot 
point  was  about  the  ending  of  the  play.  Eloquent  as  are  the  few 
last  lines  of  the  book  in  their  calm  demand  for  an  estranged  life, 
though  "  good  friends  before  the  world,"  the  scene  is  in  no  sense 
dramatic.  The  husband  is  a  man  of  the  world,  his  wife  a  woman 
of  culture  and  refinement.  A  few  words  quietly  spoken  and  re- 
ceived with  the  courtesy  of  a  bow,  are  enough  to  indicate  the 
long  years  of  estrangement  that  lay  before  them.    But  this  would 
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not  do  for  the  stage.  The  question  was  :  How  would  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell-Praed  finish  her  play  with  a  situation  sufficiently  dramatic 
and  striking  ?  This  she  very  certainly  has  not  failed  to  do. 
Could  anything  be  much  more  dramatic  than  the  wedding  morn- 
ing, the  happiness  of  bride  and  bridegroom  as  they  sit  by  the 
warm  hearth  in  contrast  with  the  snow  falling  thickly  without ; 
and  then  the  entrance  of  the  first  husband  with  his  revelations 
about  the  plot,  the  bride's  despair,  the  pistol  shot,  followed 
quickly  by  his  suicide  and  her  death  ? 

And  yet  the  book  is  much  more  clever  than  the  play ;  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  in  the  novel  Ariane  is  much  more  sympathetic 
than  in  the  dramatized  version.  As  a  silent  sufferer  from  home 
miseries,  from  disgust  at  the  meanness  of  her  own  father  and  the 
habits  of  her  husband,  her  one  spot  of  brightness  is  her  child. 
When  the  crash  comes,  she  refuses^  in  the  play,  to  apply  for  a 
divorce  because  of  the  publicity  which  would  affect  this  child — 
a  girl.  But  when  told  that  the  law  would  give  the  husband 
power  to  take  away  her  little  girl  and  could  actually  make  her 
live  with  him  and  his  mistress,  she  at  once  yields  and  imme- 
diately consents  to  ask  for  a  divorce.  This  is  a  point  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  critics. 

Mrs.  Bemard-Beere's  acting  in  the  first  and  the  fourth'  acts  is 
simply  magnificent.  Handicapped  as  she  was  on  the  first  night 
by  the  fatigue  of  rehearsals,  the  strain  of  management ;  harassed 
by  the  unseemly  noise  made  by  the  occupant  of  a  private  box  who 
has  had  opportunities  of  learning  how  to  conduct  himself  as  a 
gentleman,  the  actress  thrilled  the  house  in  each  scene,  and  more 
particularly  in  her  magnificently  impassioned  declamation  when 
she  addresses  her  scheming  father  and  depraved  first  husband. 
Delightfully  natural  is  her  childlike  cry  of  appreciation  when 
Smut,  the  beautiful  poodle,  plays  his  well-learned  trick.  Her 
dresses  are,  as  usual,  triumphs  of  millinery ;  the  tea-gown,  in  the 
first  act,  is  made  of  some  soft  white  woollen  fabric  which  hangs 
in  classic  folds  ;  the  front  is  filled  in  firom  neck  to  feet  with  web- 
like frills  of  transparent  crfipe  lisse  in  pale  yellow ;  the  sleeves  are 
made  of  these  Mils.  This  fluffy  style  suits  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere. 
The  gown  in  which  she  visits  the  Steinbocks'  studio  is  a  triumph 
indeed.  The  outer  part  is  precisely  the  tint  of  a  wall-flower  leaf 
with  its  numerous  spikes  of  green.  The  inner  portion,  which  is 
shown  freely,  is  coloured  like  the  brightest  tint  of  a  wall-flower. 
The  contrast  is  admirable,  and  a  huge  bunch  of  shaded  wall- 
flowers that  she  carries  in  her  hand  is  an  artistic  addition  to  the 
whole.  It  was  stated  in  the  World  that  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  wears 
a  wig  in  "  Ariane,"  but  she  does  not.  It  would  be  foolish  to  cover 
up  her  beautiful  hair.  She  never  does  so,  except  when  playing 
in  old  comedies. 

"  Fascination,"  at  the  Vaudeville,  is  a  play  to  be  seen. 

"  The  Guards'  Burlesque,"  as  played  at  Chelsea  Barracks^  has 
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been  an  enormous  success,  not  only  in  the  surprisingly  excellent 
quality  of  the  acting  by  the  officers,  but  in  the  admirable  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  affair.  Amateur  theatricals  would  soon  lose 
their  stigma  were  all  performances  conducted  as  these  have  been. 
They  were  patronized  by  Eoyalty,  and  have  been  largely  beneficial 
to  the  charitable  cause  to  which  the  profits  were  applied. 

"H.M.S.  Pianofore"  is  going  capitally  at  the  Savoy.  The 
music  sounds  better  than  ever,  despite  the  hackneying  it  has 
endured  at  the  hands  (or  rather  throats)  of  that  very  dreadful 
kind  of  criminal,  the  amateur  musician.  There  is  a  delightful 
**go''  about  the  opera.  The  "Ticket  of  Leave  Man"  is  in  a 
fiur  way  to  run  on  to  the  end  of  the  season  at  the  hitherto  unlucky 
Olympic.  The  fair  lessee  may  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that 
the  long  lane  has  at  last  found  a  turning,  and  her  theatre  will 
soon  emerge  from  the  cloud  that  has  for  so  many  years  persistently 
hung  over  it.  Mr.  Clynds  acts  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Henry  Neville, 
who  now  commits  murder  and  suicide  nightly  at  the  Opera 
Gomique. 

For  the  little  ones  there  is  "  Puss  in  Boots  "  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
at  Hengler's  Circus  a  quit^  charming  performance  of  "  Little  Red 
Biding  Hood,"  supplemented  by  a  very  pretty  spectacle  called  the 
Fairies'  Grarden  Party,  the  guests  at  which  are  of  all  nations  and 
belong  to  every  class  of  li&,  including,  as  they  do.  Prince  Bis- 
marck, Mr.  Grladstone,  General  Boulanger,  and  an  Irish  gentleman 
who  dances  a  jig  and  flourishes  the  inevitable  shillelagh. 

I  mentioned  amateur  musicians  just  now,  and  again  revert  to 
the  topic,  not  because  I  love  it,  but  because  the  heart  knoweth 
its  own  bitterness,  and  no  one  but  myself  can  tell  how  much  I  have 
suffered  of  late  from  persons  who  think  they  can  sing  and  others 
who  fancy  they  can  play.  Only  the  other  day  a  woman,  who  calls 
herself  my  friend,  said :  "  I  know  you  are  fond  of  music  and  I  want 
you  to  hear  Miss  Blank  sing."  My  love  for  music  was  a  very  good 
reason  why  I  should  not  hear  Miss  Blank  sing,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  great  relief  to  my  feelings  to  have  said  so,  after  having 
heard  the  hard  breathing  which  the  young  lady  called  singing. 
An  occasional  squeal  on  a  note  beyond  her  register  did  not  tend 
to  make  matters  better.  On  such  occasions  I  always  envy 
Carlyle's  delightful  aptitude  for  ignoring  other  persons'  feelings, 
and  expressing  his  indignation  as  freely  as  though  they  were  not 
there.  Was  it  not  he  who,  at  a  dinner  party,  having  heard  a 
rather  ignorant  person  complacently  betray  his  ignorance  on  some 
subject,  said,  in  a  dreadful  pause :  '^  Puir  phantasm  !  "  directing 
the  withering  remark  to  its  correct  destination  by  a  glance  which 
may  be  well  imagined. 

If  only  these  would-be  singers  could  be  persuaded  that  the 
human  voice  needs  a  certain  amount  of  training,  they  would  at 
least  be  in  the  position  of  realizing  their  own  defects  and  might 
even  be  set  on  the  road  to  repair  them.     I  wish  they  could  every 
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one  have  heard  the  absolutely  perfect  manner  in  which  Miss  Liza 
Lehmann  sang  a  little  French  chanson  at  Mr.  Broadleys  At 
Home  in  his  charming  little  cottage  last  Friday,  Her  voice  is 
deliciously  sweet  and  true,  and  her  method  of  producing  it  dis- 
plays the  highest  skill.  Beyond  all  this,  there  is  the  rare  charm 
of  expression.  To  hear  her  sing  "  Je  t'aimerais  "  is  a  delight  to 
the  true  lover  of  music  ;  and  I  hope  I  shall,  before  long,  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  hearing  her  sing  something  else. 

At  some  of  our  theatres,  it  may  be  gently  hinted,  the  intervals 
are  rather  long,  almost  as  much  so  as  is  the  fashion  at  Parisian 
theatres.  Hitherto  we  have  managed  these  things  better  in 
England.  Or  is  it  our  commercial  instinct  as  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers breaking  out  in  a  fresh  place  ?  Could  it  by  any  possibility 
be  a  preconcerted  arrangement  between  the  management  and  the 
kindly  folk  who  advertise  on  the  play  bills,  so  that  the  long  waits 
may  give  the  audience  time  to  read  about  Messrs.  Oetzmann's 
artistic  furniture,  Egyptian  Beauty  cigarettes,  and  the  charms  of 
Liquid  Sunshine  rum,  which,  I  suppose,  is  the  flavouring  used  in 
the  excellent  ices  of  that  name  which  are  to  be  had  of  the  Horton 
Ice  Cream  Company,  Queen's  Eoad,  Bayswater. 

We  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  Italian  Exhibition  over  which 
Mr.  Whitley  is  at  present  working  so  hard.  He  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  engaging  the  King  of  Italy's  co-operation,  and  this  is  an 
enormous  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  wish  he  could  induce 
beautiful  Queen  Margherita  to  visit  the  exhibition  and  illuminate 
our  misty  atmosphere  with  her  gracious  presence.  To  judge  from 
the  results  of  Mr.  Whitley's  energies  at  the  Wild  West,  even  this 
would  seem  to  be  by  no  means  a  task  beyond  his  powers.  We 
English  all  love  Italy,  even  before  we  read  our  sweetest  singer's 
**  Casa  Guidi  Windows."  To  use  her  own  expressive  phrase,  Mrs. 
Barrett  Browning  was  "  our  Italy  of  women,"  and  through  her  eyes 
we  seem  to  see  the  lovely  land.  No  one  who  has  read  her  "  Aurora 
Leigh  "  can  quite  believe  that  Florence  has  never  been  seen  of  his 
own  very  eyes ;  so  distinctly  do  the  poetess's  word-pictures  bring 
the  city  before  our  mental  vision. 

Viva  Italia  a  Bromptonia  ocddentale! 

With  the  beginning  of  the  season  come  rumours  of  all  kinds  of 
new  and  delightful  fashions  in  gowns,  bonnets,  coats  and  hats. 
The  ateliers  of  Worth,  Redfern,  Felix,  and  a  host  of  others,  are 
alive  and  busy  with  new  "notions,"  and  the  arduous  task  of 
realizing  the  conceptions  of  form  and  colour  haunt  busy  brains. 
Even  we,  in  our  small  way,  can  but  too  clearly  realize  the 
diflference  between  a  dress  as  it  appears  to  our  imagination  and 
as  it  emerges  from  the  hand  of  our  maids,  in  these  days  of  home- 
dressmaking,  aided  by  the  Scientific  cutting,  draping,  and  fitting, 
which  has  been  such  a  boon  to  the  owners  of  shallow  purses. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"SUCH  THINGS  WERE," 

MILDRED  had  been  motherless  for  a  year  when  that  new  love 
began  to  grow  which  was  to  be  stronger  and  closer  than  the 
love  of  mother  or  father,  and  which  was  to  take  possession  of  her 
life  hereafter  and  transplant  her  to  a  new  soil. 

How  well  she  remembered  that  summer  afternoon  on  which  she 
and  George  Gxeswold  met  for  the  first  time — she  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen, fresh,  simple-minded,  untainted  by  that  life  of  fashion  and 
frivolity  which  she  had  seen  only  from  the  outside,  looking  on  as 
a  child  at  the  follies  of  men  and  women — he  her  senior  by  thirteen 
years,  and  serious  beyond  his  age.  Her  father  and  his  father 
had  been  friends  at  the  University,  and  it  was  this  old  Oxford 
friendship  which  was  the  cause  of  G-eorge  Greswold's  appearance 
at  the  Hook  on  that  particular  summer  afternoon.  Mr.  Faussel 
had  met  him  at  Henley  Regatta,  had  been  moved  by  the  memory 
of  the  past  on  discovering  that  Greswold  was  the  son  of  George 
Ransome,  of  Magdalen,  and  had  brought  his  friend's  son  home  to 
introduce  to  his  daughter.  It  was  not  altogether  without  ulterior 
thought,  perhaps,  that  he  introduced  George  Greswold  into  his 
home.  He  had  a  theory  that  the  young  men  of  this  latter  day 
were  for  the  most  part  a  weak-kneed  and  degenerate  race ;  and  it 
had  seemed  to  him  that  this  tall,  broad-shouldered  young  man, 
with  the  marked-  features,  dark  eyes  and  powerful  brow,  was  of 
a  stronger  type  than  the  average  bachelor.  ^^ 

**  A  pity  that  he  is  rather  too  old  for  Mildred,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, supposing  that  his  daughter  would  hardly  feel  interested  in 
a  man  who  was  more  than  five-and-twenty. 

Mildred  saw  his  face  looking  at  her  for  the  first  time  to-day  in 
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her  desolation,  as  she  sat  idly  beside  the  lake  and  heard  the 
rhythmical  beat  of  the  paddle-wheels  in  the  distance*  That 
grave,  dark  face  impressed  her  at  once  with  a  sense  of  power.  She 
did  not  think  the  stranger  handsome,  or  fascinating,  or  aristo- 
cratic, or  elegant,  but  she  thought  of  him  a  great  deal,  and  she 
was  silent  and  shy  in  his  presence,  come  as  often  as  he  might. 

He  was  in  mourning  for  his  mother,  to  whom  he  had  been 
deeply  attached,  and  who  had  died  within  the  last  three  months, 
leaving  him  Enderby  Manor  and  a  large  fortune.  His  home  life 
had  not  been  happy.  There  had  been  an  antagonism  between 
him  and  his  £a.ther  from  his  boyhood  upwards,  and  h^  had  shaken 
the  dust  of  the  paternal  house  ofif  his  feet,  and  had  left  England 
to  wander  aimlessly,  living  on  a  small  income  allowed  him  by  his 
mother  and  making  a  little  money  by  literature.  He  was  a 
second  son,  a  person  of  no  importance,  except  to  the  mother  who 
doted  upon  him. 

Happily  for  this  younger  son  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  for- 
tune, and  on  her  death  Greorge  Hansome  became  heir  to  Enderby 
Manor,  the  old  house  in  which  generations  of  Grreswolds  had  been 
bom  and  died  since  Dutch  William  was  King  of  England.  There 
had  been  an  old  house  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  that  red 
brick  mansion,  and  the  Greswolds  had  been  lords  of  the  soil  since 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses — red  rose  to  the  heart's  core,  and  loyal  to 
a  misfortunate  king,  whether  Plantagenet,  Tudor  or  Stuart. 

By  the  conditions  of  his  mother^s  will,  George  Hansome  assumed 
her  family  name  and  crest,  and  became  George  Bansome  Gres- 
wold  in  all  legal  documents  henceforward  ;  but  he  signed  himself 
George  Greswold,  and  was  known  to  his  friends  by  that  name. 
He  had  not  loved  his  father,  nor  his  father's  race. 

He  came  to  the  Hook  often  in  that  glorious  summer  weather. 
At  the  first  he  was  grave  and  silent,  and  seemed  oppressed 
by  sad  memories;  but  this  seemed  natural  in  one  who  had  so 
lately  lost  a  beloved  parent.  Gradually  the  ice  melted,  and  his 
manner  brightened.  He  came  without  being  bidden.  He 
contrived  to  make  himself,  as  it  were,  a  member  of  the  family, 
whose  appearance  surprised  nobody.  He  bought  a  steam  launch, 
which  was  always  at  Mr.  Fausset's  disposal,  and  Miss  Fausset 
went  everywhere  with  her  father.  She  recalled  those  sunlit  days 
now  with  every  impression  of  the  moment;  the  ever-growing 
sense  of  happiness  ;  the  silent  delight  in  knowing  herself  beloved ; 
the  deepening  reverence  for  the  man  who  loved  her;  the  limitless 
faith  in  his  power  of  heart  and  brain ;  the  confiding  love  which 
felt  a  protection  in  the  mere  sound  of  his  voice.  Yes,  those  had 
been  happy  days — the  rosy  dawning  of  a  great  joy  that  was  to  last 
until  the  grave,  Mildred  Fausset  had  thought";  and  now,  after 
thirteen  years  of  wedded  love,  they  had  drifted  apart.  Sorrow 
which  should  have  drawn  them  nearer  together  had  served  only 
to  divide  them. 
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"  Oh,  my  lamb,  if  you  could  know  in  your  heavenly  home  how 
much  your  loss  has  cost  us ! "  thought  the  mother,  with  the  imiage 
of  that  beloved  child  before  her  eyes. 

There  had  been  a  gloomy  reserve  in  George  Greswold's  grief 
which  had  held  his  wife  at  a  distance,  and  had  wounded  her 
sorrowful  heart.  He  was  selfish  in  his  sorrow,  forgetting  that  her 
loss  was  as  great  as  his.  He  had  bowed  his  head  before  inexor- 
able fate,  had  sat  down  in  dust  and  ashes  and  brooded  over  his 
bereavement,  solitary,  despairing.  If  he  did  not  curse  Grod  in  his 
anguish,  it  was  because  early  teaching  still  prevailed,  and  the 
habits  of  thought  he  had  learned  in  childhood  were  not  lightly  to 
be  flung  off.  Upon  one  side  of  his  character  he  was  a  Pagan, 
seeing  in  this  affliction  the  hand  of  Nemesis,  the  blind  and  cruel 
avenger. 

They  left  Switzerland  in  the  late  autumn,  and  wintered  in 
Vienna,  where  Mr.  Greswold  gave  himself  up  to  study,  and  where 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  took  any  part  in  the  gaieties  of  the  capital. 
Here  they  lived  quietly  until  the  spring,  and  then,  even  in  the 
depths  of  his  gloom,  a  yearning  came  upon  George  Greswold  to 
see  the  home  of  his  race,  the  Manor  which  he  had  loved  as  if  it 
were  a  living  thing. 

"  Mildred,  do  you  think  you  could  bear  to  be  in  the  old  home 
again  ?  "  he  asked  his  wife  suddenly  one  morning  at  breakfast. 

"  I  could  bear  anything  better  than  the  life  we  lead  here,"  she 
answered,  her  eyes  filling  with  sudden  tears. 

"  We  will  go  back,  then — yes,  even  if  it  is  only  to  look  upon  our 
daughter's  grave." 

They  went  back  to  England  and  to  Enderby  Manor  within  a 
week  after  that  conversation.  They  arrived  at  Romsey  station 
one  bright  May  afternoon,  and  found  the  gray  horses  waiting  to 
carry  them  to  the  old  house.  How  sad  and  strange  it  seemed  to 
be  coming  home  without  Lola  !  She  had  always  been  their  com- 
panion in  such  journeys,  and  her  eager  face  and  glad  young  voice, 
on  the  alert  to  recognize  the  first  familiar  points  of  the  landscape, 
hill  top,  or  tree,  or  cottage  that  indicated  home,  had  given  an  air 
of  gaiety  to  everyday  life. 

The  old  horses  took  them  back  to  the  Manor,  but  not  the  old 
coachman.  A  great  change  in  the  household  had  come  about 
after  Lola's  funeral.  George  Greswold  had  been  merciless  to 
those  servants  whose  carelessness  had  brought  about  that  great 
calamity,  which  made  seven  new  graves  in  the  churchyard  before 
aU  was  done.  He  dismissed  his  bailiff,  Mrs.  Wadman  and  her 
husband,  an  under-dairymaid  and  cowman,  and  his  housekeeper, 
all  of  whom  he  considered  accountable  for  the  use  of  that  foul 
water  from  the  old  well — accountable  inasmuch  as  they  had  given 
him  no  notice  of  the  evil,  and  had  exercised  no  care  or  common- 
sense  in  their  management  of  the  dairy.  These  he  dismissed 
sternly,  and  that  party  feeling  which  rules  among  servants  took 
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this  severity  amiss,  and  several  other  members  of  the  household 
gave  warning. 

"Let  it  be  a  clean  sweep, then/' said  Mr.  Greswold  to  Bell,  who 
announced  the  falliug  away  of  his  old  servants.  "  Let  there  be 
none  of  the  old  faces  here  when  we  come  back  next  year — except 
yours.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  get  new  people.*' 
.  "  A  clean  sweep  "  suited  Bell's  temper  admirably.  To  engage 
new  servants  who  should  owe  their  places  to  her,  and  bow  them- 
selves down  before  her,  was  a  delight  to  the  old  Irishwoman. 

Thus  it  was  that  all  things  had  a  strange  aspect  when  Mildred 
Grreswold  re-entered  her  old  home.  Even  the  rooms  had  a  dif- 
ferent air.  The  new  servants  had  arranged  the  furniture  upon 
new  lines,  not  knowing  that  old  order  which  had  been  a  part  of 
daily  life. 

"  Let  us  go  and  look  at  her  rooms  first,"  said  Mildred  softly, 
and  husband  and  wife  went  silently  to  the  rooms  in  the  south 
wing — the  octagon  room  with  its  dwarf  bookcases  and  bright 
bindings,  its  proof  engravings  after  Landseer — ^pictures  chosen  by 
Lola  herself.  Here  nothing  was  changed.  Bell's  own  hands  had 
kept  all  things  in  order.  No  unfamiliar  touch  had  disturbed  the 
relics  of  the  dead. 

Mrs.  Greswold  stayed  in  that  once  happy  scene  for  nearly  an 
hour.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that  she  and  her  daughter  were 
never  to  be  together  again,  they  who  had  been  almost  inseparable 
— who  had  sat  side  by  side  by  yonder  window  or  yonder  hearth  in 
all  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  There  was  the  piano  at  which  they 
had  played  and  sung  together.  The  music-stand  still  contained 
the  prettily-bound  volumes — sonatinas  by  Hummel  and  Clementi 
— easy  duets  by  Mozart,  national  melodies,  Volks  Lieder.  In 
music  the  child  had  been  in  advance  of  her  years.  With  the 
mother  music  was  a  passion,  and  she  had  imbued  her  daughter 
with  her  own  tastes  in  all  things.  The  child's  nature  had  been  a 
carrying  on  and  completing  of  the  mother's  character,  a  develop- 
ment of  all  the  mother's  gifts. 

She  was  gone,  and  the  mother's  life  seemed  desolate  and  empty 
— the  future  a  blank.  Never  in  her  life  had  she  so  much  needed 
her  husband's  love — active,  considerate,  sympathetic,  and  yet 
never  had  he  seemed  so  far  apart  from  her.  It  was  not  that  he 
was  unkind  or  neglectful,  it  was  only  that  his  heart  made  no 
movement  towards  hers  ;  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  her.  He 
had  wrapped  himself  in  his  grief  as  in  a  mantle ;  he  stood  aloof 
from  her  and  seemed  never  to  have  understood  that  her  sorrow 
was  as  great  as  his  own. 

He  left  her  on  the  threshold  of  Lola's  room*  It  might  be  that 
he  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  those  things  which  she  looked 
at  weeping,  in  an  ecstasy  of  grief.  To  her  that  agony  of  touch 
and  memory,  the  aspect  of  things  that  belonged  to  the  past, 
seemed  to  bring  her  lost  child  nearer  to  her — ^it  was  as  if  she 
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stretched  her  hands  across  the  gulf  and  touched  those  vanished 
hands. 

**  Poor  piano,"  she  sighed ;  **  poor  piaiio  that  she  loved." 

She  touched  the  keys  softly,  playing  the  first  few  bars  of  "  La  ci 
darem  la  mano."  It  was  the  first  melody  they  had  played  to- 
gether, mother  and  child — ^arranged  easily  as  a  duet.  Later  they 
had  sung  it  together,  the  girl's  voice  clear  as  a  bird's,  and  seeming 
to  need  training  no  more  than  a  bird's  voice.  These  things  had 
been,  and  were  all  over. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  my  life  ?  "  cried  the  mother  despairingly ; 
" what  shall  I  do  with  all  the  days  to  come — now  she  is  gone? " 

She  left  those  rooms  at  last,  locking  the  doors  behind  her,  and 
went  out  into  the  garden.  The  grand  old  cedars  cast  their  broad 
shadows  on  the  lawn.  The  decrepit  old  mulberry  stretched  out 
his  gnarled  and  crooked  limbs.  The  rustic  chairs  and  tables  were 
there  as  in  the  days  gone  by,  when  that  velvet  turf  under  the 
cedars  had  been  Mrs.  Greswold's  summer  parlour.  Would  she  sit 
there  ever  again,  she  wondered;  could  she  endure  to  sit  there 
without  Lola  ? 

There  was  a  private  way  from  the  Manor  gardens  into  the 
churchyard,  a  short  cut  to  church  by  which  mother  and  daughter 
had  gone  twice  on  every  Sunday  ever  since  Lola  was  old  enough 
to  know  what  Sunday  meant.  She  went  by  this  path  in  the 
evening  stillness  to  visit  Lola's  grave. 

She  gathered  a  few  rosebuds  as  she  went. 

"  Buds  for  my  bud,"  she  murmured  softly. 

All  was  still  and  solemn  in  the  old  churchyard  shadowed 
by  sombre  yews — a  churchyard  of  irregular  levels  and  moss-grown 
monuments  inclosed  by  rusty  iron  railings,  and  humbler  head- 
stones of  crumbling  stone  covered  over  with  an  orange-coloured 
lichen  which  was  like  vegetable  rust. 

The  names  on  these  were  for  the  most  part  illegible,  the  letter- 
ing of  a  fashion  that  has  passed  away ;  but  here  and  there  a 
brand-new  stone  perked  itself  up  among  these  old  memorials 
with  an  assertive  statement  about  the  dead. 

Lola's  grave  was  marked  by  a  white  marble  slab,  with  a  dove 
in  alto  relievo.     The  inscription  was  of  the  simplest : 

**  Laura,  the  only  child  of  George  and  Mildred  Greswold,  aged 
twelve." 

There  were  no  words  of  promise  or  of  consolation  upon  the  stone. 

The  grave  was  under  a  large  mountain  ash,  whose  white 
blossoms  and  delicate  leaves  made  a  kind  of  temple  above  the 
marble  slab.  Mildred  knelt  down  in  the  shadow  of  the  foliage, 
and  let  her  head  droop  over  the  cold  stone.  There  was  a  skylark 
singing  in  the  blue  vault  high  above  the  old  Norman  tower — a 
carol  of  joy  and  glad  young  life,  as  it  seemed  to  Mildred,  sitting 
in  the  dust.  What  a  mockery  that  joyousness  of  springtime  and 
nature  seemed. 
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She  knew  not  how  long  she  had  knelt  there  in  silent  grief  when 
the  branches  rustled  suddenly,  as  if  a  strong  arm  had  parted  them, 
and  a  man  flung  himself  down  heavily  upon  a  turf-covered  mound 
— ^a  neglected,  nameless  ^ave — beside  Lola's  monument.  She 
did  not  stir  irom  her  kneeUng  attitude,  or  lift  her  head  to  look  at 
the  new-coiher,  knowing  that  the  mourner  was  her  husband.  She 
had  heard  his  footsteps  approaching,  heavy  and  slow  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  place. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  hid  her  from  that  other  mourner  as  she 
knelt  there.  He  thought  himself  alone,  and  in  the  abandonment 
of  that  fancied  solitude  he  groaned  aloud,  as  Job  may  have 
groaned  sitting  among  ashes. 

"  Judgment ! "  he  cried,  "judgment ! "  and  then  after  an  interval 
of  silence  he  cried  again,  "judgment !  '* 

That  one  word  so  repeated  seemed  to  freeze  all  the  blood  in 
her  veins.    What  did  it  mean,  that  exceeding  bitter  cry : 

«  Judgment  I " 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FACE  m  THE  CHURCH. 

Two  months  had  gone  since  that  first  visit  to  Lola's  grave, 
when  the  husband  and  wife  had  knelt  so  near  each  other  and  yet 
so  far  apart  in  the  infinite  mystery  of  human  consciousness ;  he 
with  his  secret  thoughts  and  secret  woes  which  she  had  never 
fathomed ;  he  unaware  of  her  neighbourhood ;  she  chilled  by  a 
vague  suspicion  and' sense  of  estrangement  which  had  been  grow- 
ing upon  her  ever  since  her  daughter's  death. 

It  was  summer  again,  the  ripe,  full-blown  summer  of  mid-July. 
The  awful  anniversary  of  their  bereavement  had  passed  in  silence 
and  prayer.  All  things  at  Enderby  looked  as  they  had  looked 
in  the  years  that  were  gone,  except  the  faces  of  the  servants, 
which  were  for  the  most  part  strange.  That  change  of  the  house- 
hold made  a  great  change  in  life  to  people  so  conservative  as 
Greorge  Greswold  and  his  wife;  and  the  old  home  seemed  so 
much  the  less  like  home  because  of  that  change.  The  Squire  of 
Enderby  felt  that  his  popultirity  was  lessened  in  the  village  for 
which  he  had  done  so  much.  His  severe  dealing  with  the 
offenders  had  pleased  nobody,  not  even  the  sufferers  from  the 
epidemic  whose  losses  he  had  avenged.  He  had  shown  himself 
implacable,  and  there  were  many  who  said  he  had  been  unjust. 

"  It  was  hard  upon  Wadman  and  his  wife  to  be  turned  off  after 
twenty  years'  faithful  service,"  said  the  villagers.  "  The  squire 
may  go  a  long  way  before  he'll  get  as  good  a  bailiff  as  Muster 
Thomas." 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  inherited  the  estate  G-eorge 
Greswold  had  felt  himself  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  dis- 
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content,  and  even  dislike*  His  tenants  seemed  afraid  of  him, 
and  were  reticent  and  moody  when  he  talked  to  them,  which  he 
did  much  seldomer  than  of  old,  making  a  great  effort  over  him- 
self, in  order  to  appear  interested  in  their  affairs. 

Mildred's  life  daring  those  snmmer  weeks,  while  the  roses  were 
opening  and  all  the  flowers  succeeding  each  other  in  a  procession 
of  loveliness,  had  drifted  along  like  a  slow,  dull  stream  that  flows 
sluggishly  through  a  desolate  swamp.  There  was  neither  beauty 
nor  colour  in  her  existence ;  there  was  a  sense  of  vacuity,  an  ach- 
ing void — ^nothing  to  hope  for,  nothing  to  look  back  upon,  since 
to  remember  the  joys  of  the  past  was  to  drink  the  cup  of  bitter^ 
est  grief. 

^^  If  I  could  learn  to  forget,  I  might  learn  to  hope,"  she  told 
herself,  but  she  had  no  expectation  of  ever  learning  either  lesson. 

She  did  not  abandon  herself  slavishly  to  her  sorrow.  She  tried 
to  resume  the  life  of  duty  which  had  once  been  so  full  of  sweet- 
ness, so  rich  in  its  rewards  for  every  service.  She  went  about 
among  the  cottagers  as  of  old ;  she  visited  the  shabby  gentilities 
on  the  fringe  of  the  market  town,  the  annuitants  and  struggUng 
families,  the  poor  widows  and  elderly  spinsters,  who  had  quite  as 
much  need  of  help  as  the  cottagers,  and  whom  it  had  always  been 
her  delight  to  encourage  and  sustain  with  friendliness  and  sym- 
pathy, as  well  as  with  delicate  benefactions,  gifts  that  never 
humiliated  the  recipient.  She  took  up  the  thread  of  her  work  in 
the  parish  schools ;  she  resumed  her  old  interest  in  the  church 
services  and  decorations,  in  the  inevitable  charity  bazaar,  or  or^an 
fund  concert.  She  played  her  part  in  the  parish  so  well  that 
people  began  to  say : 

"  Mrs.  Greswold  is  getting  over  her  loss." 

In  him  the  shock  had  left  a  deeper  mark.  His  whole  aspect 
was  changed.  He  looked  ten  years  older  than  before  the  coming 
of  sorrow ;  and  though  people  loved  her  better,  they  pitied  him 
more. 

^VShehas  more  occupations  and  pursuits  to  interest  her,"  said 
Mr.  BoUinson,  the  curate.  "  She  is  devoted  to  music — ^and  that 
employs  her  mind." 

Yes,  music  was  her  passion,  but  in  these  days  of  mourning 
even  music  was  allied  to  pain.  Every  melody  she  played,  every 
song  she  sang,  recalled  the  child  whose  appreciation  of  that 
divine  art  had  been  far  beyond  her  years.  They  had  sung  and 
played  together.  Oft>en  singing  alone  in  the  summer  dusk,  in  that 
comer  of  the  long  drawing-room  where  Lola's  babyish  chair  still 
stood,  she  had  started,  fancying  she  heard  that  other  voice  ming- 
ling with  her  own — ^the  sweet,  clear  ^tones,  which  had  sounded 
seraphic  even  upon  earth. 

Oh,  was  she  with  the  angels  now,  or  was  it  all  a  fable,  that  fond 
vision  of  a  fairer  world  and  an  ange^c  choir,  singing  before  the 
great  white  throne  ?    To  have  lost  such  a  child  was  almost  to 
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believe  in  the  world  of  seraphim  and  cherabim,  of  angels  and 
purified  spirits.    Where  else  could  she  be  ? 

Husband  and  wife  lived  together,  side  by  side,  in  a  sad  communion 
that  seemed  to  lack  the  spirit  o£  unity.  The  outward  semblance 
of  confiding  affection  was  there,  but  there  was  something  wanting. 
He  was  very  good  to  her — as  kind,  as  attentive  and  considerate 
as  in  their  first  year  of  marriage ;  and  yet  there  was  something 
wanting. 

She  remembered  what  he  had  been  when  he  came  as  a  stranger 
to  the  Hook ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  glass  of  Time  had 
been  turned  backwards  for  fourteen  years,  and  that  he  was  again 
just  as  he  had  been  in  those  early  days  when  she  had  watched 
him,  curiously  interested  in  his  character  as  in  a  mystery.  He 
was  too  grave  for  a  man  of  his  years — and  with  a  shade  of  gloom 
upon  him  that  hinted  at  a  more  than  common  grief.  He  had 
been  subject  to  lapses  of  abstraction,  as  if  his  mind  had  slipped 
back  to  some  unhappy  past.  It  was  only  when  he  had  fallen  in 
love  and  was  wholly  devoted  to  her  that  the  shadow  passed  away, 
and  he  began  to  feel  the  joyousness  of  life  and  the  fervour  of 
ardent  hopes.  Then  the  old  character  dropped  off  him  like  the 
serpent's  slough,  and  he  became  as  young  as  the  youngest — ^boyish 
even  in  his  frank  felicity. 

This  memory  of  her  first  impressions  about  him  was  so  strong 
with  her  that  she  could  not  help  speaking  of  it  one  evening  after 
dinner  when  she  had  been  playing  one  of  Beethoven's  grandest 
adagios  to  him,  and  they  were  sitting  in  silence,  she  by  the  piano, 
he  far  away  by  an  open  window  on  a  level  with  the  shadowy  lawn, 
where  the  great  cedars  rose  black  against  the  pale  grey  sky. 

"Greorge,  do  you  remember  my  playing  that  adagio  to  you  for 
the  first  time  ?  " 

**I  remember  you  better  than  Beethoven.  I  could  scarcely 
think  of  the  music  in  those  days  for  thinking  so  much  of  you." 

^'  Ah,  but  the  first  time  you  heard  me  play  that  adagio  was 
before  you  had  begun  to  care  for  me — before  you  had  cast  your 
slough." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Before  you  had  come  out  of  your  cloud  of  sad  memories. 
When  first  you  came  to  us  you  lived  only  in  the  past.  I  doubt 
if  you  were  more  than  half- conscious  of  our  existence." 

She  could  only  distinguish  his  profile  faintly  defined  against 
the  evening  grey  as  he  sat  beside  the  window.  Had  she  seen  the 
expression  of  his  face,  its  look  of  infinite  pain,  she  would  hardly 
have  pursued  the  subject. 

"  I  had  but  lately  lost  my  mother,"  he  said  gravely. 

"  Ah,  but  that  was  a  grief  which  you  did  not  hide  from  us. 
You  did  not  shrink  from  our  sympathy  there.  There  was  some 
other  trouble,  something  that  belonged  to  a  remoter  past,  over 
which  you  brooded  in  secret.     Yes,  George,  I  know  you  had  some 
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secrets  theh — ^that  divided  us — and — and'* —  falteringly,  with 
tears  in  her  voice — **  I  think  these  old  secrets  are  keeping  us 
asunder  now,  when  our  grief  should  make  us  more  than  ever  in 
,  unison.'' 

She  had  left  her  place  by  the  piano,  and  had  gone  to  him  as 
she  spoke,  and  now  she  was  on  her  knees  beside  him,  clinging  to 
him  tearfully, 

"  George,  trust  me,  love  me,"  she  pleaded. 

"My  beloved,  do  I  not  love  you?  "  he  protested  passionately, 
clasping  her  in  his  arms,  kissing  away  her  tears,  soothing  her  as  if 
she  had  been  a  child.  "  My  dearest  and  best,  irom  the  first  hour 
I  awakened  to  a  new  life  in  your  love  my  truth  has  never  wavered, 
my  heart  has  never  known  change." 

"  And  yet  you  are  changed — since  our  darling  went — ^terribly 
changed." 

"  Do  yQU  wonder  that  I  grieve  for  her  ?  " 

"  No,  but  you  grieve  apart — ^you  hold  yourself  aloof  from  me." 

"  If  I  do  it  is  because  I  do  not  want  you  to  share  my  burden, 
Mildred.  Your  sorrow  may  be  cured,  perhaps — mine  never  can  be. 
Time  may  be  merciful  to  you — for  me  time  can  do  nothing." 

*•  Dearest,  what  hope  can  there  be  for  me  that  you  do  not  share 
— the  Christian's  hope  of  meeting  our  loved  one  hereafter?  I  have 
no  other  hope." 

"  I  hardly  know  if  I  have  that  hope ! "  he  answered  slowly,  with 
deepest  despondency. 

"  And  yet  you  are  a  Christian  ! " 

"  If  to  endeavour  to  follow  Christ,  the  Teacher  and  Friend  of 
humanity,  is  to  be  a  Christian — ^yes." 

**  And  you  believe  in  the  world  to  come  ?  " 

"  I  try  so  to  believe,  Mildred ;  I  try.  Faith  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  does  not  come  easily  to  a  man  whose  life  has  been 
ruled  by  the  inexorable  Fates.  Not  a  word,  darling ;  let  us  not 
talk  of  these  things.  We  know  no  more  than  Socrates  knew  in 
his  dungeon — no  more  than  Roger  Bacon  knew  in  his  old  age — 
unheard,  buried,  forgotten.  Never  doubt  my  love,  dearest.  That 
is  changeless.  You  and  Lola  were  the  sunshine  of  my  life.  You 
shall  be  my  sunshine  henceforward.  I  have  been  selfish  in  my 
silent  brooding  over  sorrow ;  but  it  is  the  habit  of  my  mind  to 
grieve  in  silence — to  drain  the  cup  of  affliction  to  the  dregs. 
Forgive  me,  dear  wife,  forgive  me." 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  again  she  felt  assured  of  her 
husband^s  affection;  but  she  knew  all  the  same  that  there  was 
some  sorrow  in  his  past  life  which  he  had  kept  hidden  from  her, 
and  which  he  meant  her  never  to  know. 

Many  a  time  in  thebr  happy  married  life  she  had  tried  to  lead 
him  to  talk  of  his  boyhood  and  youth.  About  his  days  at  Eton 
and  Oxford  he  was  frank  enough,  but  he  was  curiously  reticent 
about  his  home  life  and  about  those  years  which  he  had  spent 
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travelling  about  the  Continent  after  he  had  left  his  father's  house 
for  good. 

^'I  was  not  happy  at  home,  Mildred,''  he  told  her  one  day. 
**  My  father  and  I  did  not  get  on  together,  as  the  phrase  goes. 
He  was  very  fond  of  my  elder  brother.  They  had  the  same  way 
of  thinking  about  most  things.  Aandolph's  marriage  pleased  my 
father,  and  he  looked  to  Randolph  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
our  family,  which  had  been  considerably  reduced  by  his  own 
extravagance.  He  would  have  liked  my  mother's  estate  to  have 
gone  to  the  elder  son;  but  she  had  fiill  disposing  power,  and 
she  made  me  her  heir.  This  set  my  father  against  me,  and 
there  came  a  time  when,  dearly  as  I  loved  my  mother,  I  found 
out  that  I  could  no  longer  live  at  home.  I  went  out  into  the 
world,  a  lonely  man,  and  I  only  came  back  to  the  old  home  after 
my  father's  death." 

This  was  the  fullest  account  of  his  family  history  that  George 
Greswold  had  given  his  wife.  From  his  reserve  in  speaking  of 
his  father  she  divined  that  the  balance  of  wrong  had  been  upon 
the  side  of  the  parent  rather  than  of  the  son.  Had  a  man  of  her 
husband's  temper  been  the  sinner  he  would  have  frankly  confessed 
his  errors.  Of  his  mother  he  spoke  with  undeviating  love ;  and  he 
seemed  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  his  brother. 

On  the  morning  after  that  tearful  talk  in  the  twilight  Mr. 
Greswold  startled  his  wife  from  a  pensive  reverie  as  they  sat  at 
breakfast  in  the  garden.  They  always  breakfasted  out  of  doors  on 
fine  summer  mornings.  They  had  made  no  change  in  old  customs 
since  their  return,  as  some  mourners  might  have  done,  hoping  to 
blunt  the  keen  edge  of  memory  by  an  alteration  in  the  details  of 
life.  Both  knew  how  futile  any  such  alteration  of  their  surround- 
ings would  be.  They  remembered  Lola  no  more  vividly  at 
Enderby  than  they  had  remembered  her  in  Switzerland. 

"  My  dearest,  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  incessantly  since 
last  night,  and  of  the  loneliness  of  your  life,"  George  Greswold 
began  seriously,  as  he  sat  in  a  low  basket  chair,  sipping  his  coffee, 
with  his  favourite  setter,  Eassandra,  at  his  feet ;  an  Irish  dog 
-who  had  been  famous  for  feather  in  days  gone  by,  but  who  had 
insinuated  herself  into  the  family  affections,  and  had  got  herself 
accepted  as  a  household  pet,  to  the  ruin  of  her  sporting  qualities. 
Kassandra  went  no  more  with  the  guns.  Her  place  was  the 
drawing-room  or  the  lawn. 

"I  can  never  be  lonely,  George,  while  I  have  you.  There  is 
no  other  company  I  can  ever  care  about  henceforward." 

"  Let  me  always  be  the  first,  dear ;  but  you  should  have  female 
companionship  of  some  kind.  Our  house  is  empty  and  voiceless- 
there  should  be  some  young  voice — some  young  footstep " 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  ought  to  hire  a  person  to  run  up  and 
down  stairs  and  laugh  in  the  corridors,  as  Lola  used  ?  Oh,  George, 
how  can  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Mildred,  beginning  to  cry. 
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^*  No^  DO,  dear.  I  had  no  such  thought  in  my  mind.  I  Vras 
thinking  of  Bandolph's  daughter*  You  seemed  to  like  her  when 
she  and  her  sister  were  here  two  years  ago," 

*^Yes,  she  was  a  nice  bright  girl  then,  and  my  darling  was 
pleased  with  her.  How  merry  they  were  together,  playing 
battledore  and  shuttlecock  over  there  by  the  yew  hedge.  Don't 
ask  me  ever  to  see  that  girl  again,  George.  It  would  make  my 
heart  ache." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,  Mildred.  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  to  have  her  here  on  a  good  long  visit.  Now  that  Sosalind  is 
married,  Pamela  has  no  home  of  her  own.  Kosalind  and  her  hus- 
band like  having  her  occasionally — for  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  a 
time,  but  Sir  Henry  Mountford's  house  is  not  Pamela's  home. 
She  would  soon  begin  to  feel  herself  an  incubus.  The  Mount- 
fords  are  very  fond  of  society,  and  just  a  little  worldly.  They 
would  soon  be  tired  of  a  girl  whose  presence  was  no  direct 
advantage.  I  have  been  thinking  that  with  us  Pamela  would 
•  never  be  in  the  way.  You  need  not  see  too  much  of  her  in  this 
big  house.  There  would  be  plenty  of  room  for  her  to  cany  on  her 
own  pursuits  and  amusements  without  boring  you;  and  when 
you  wanted  her  she  would  be  at  hand,  a  bright,  companionable 
girl,  who  would  grow  fonder  of  you  every  day." 

"  I  could  not  endure  her  fondness.  I  could  not  endure  any 
girl's  companionship.  Her  presence  would  only  remind  me  of  my 
loss." 

"  Dearest,  I  thought  we  were  both  agreed  that  as  nothing  can 
make  iis  forget  our  darling,  it  cannot  matter  to  us  how  often  we 
are  reminded  of  her." 

"  Yes,  by  silent,  unreasoning  things,  like  Kassandra,"  touching 
the  dog's  tawny  head  with  a  caressing  hand  ;  "  or  the  garden — 
the  trees  and  the  flowers  she  loved — her  books — ^her  piano.  Those 
things  may  remind  us  of  our  darling  without  hurting  us ;  but  to 
hear  a  girl's  voice  calling  me,  as  she  used  to  call  me  from  the 
garden  on  summer  mornings — to  hear  a  girl's  laughter " 

"Yes,  it  would  be  painful,  love,  at  first.  I  can  understand 
that,  Mildred.  But  if  you  can  ^benefit  an  orphan  girl  by  having 
her  here,  I  know  your  kind  heart  will  not  refiise.  Let  her  come 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  if  her  presence  pains  you  she  shall  stay  no 
longer.  She  shall  not  be  invited  again.  I  would  not  ask  you  to 
receive  a  stranger,  but  my  brother's  daughter  is  near  me  in 
blood." 

"Let  her  come,  George,"  said  Mildred  impulsively.  "I  am 
very  selfish — ^thinking  only  of  my  own  feelings.  Let  her  come. 
How  this  talk  of  ours  reminds  me  of  something  that  happened 
when  I  was  a  child." 

«  What  was  that,  Mildred  ?  " 

"  You  have  heard  me  speak  of  Fay,  my  playfellow  ?  " 

"  Yes." 
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^  I  remember  the  evening  my  father  asked  mamma  to  let  her 
oome  to  us.  It  seemed  just  now  as  if  you  were  using  his  very- 
works — ^and  yet  all  things  were  diflferent." 

Mildred  had  told  him  very  little  about  that  childish  sorrow  of 
hers.  She  had  shrunk  from  any  allusion  to  the  girl  whose  exist- 
ence bore  witness  against  her  &ther.  She,  too,  fond  and  frank 
as  she  was,  had  kept  her  own  counsel — ^had  borne  the  burden  of  a 
secret. 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  you  speak  of  the  girl  you  called  Fay,  and 
of  whom  you  must  have  been  very  fond,  for  the  tears  came  into 
your  eyes  when  you  mentioned  her.  Did  she  live  with  you  long  ?  " 

"Oh,  no — a  very  short  time.  She  was  sent  to  school,  to  a 
finishing  school  at  Brussels." 

"  Brussels ! "  he  repeated,  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

"  Yes.     Do  you  know  anything  about  Brussels  schools  ?  *' 

"Nothing  personally,  I  have  heard  of  girls  educated  there. 
And  what  became  of  your  playfellow  after  the  Brussels  school  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard." 

"  And  you  never  tried  to  find  out  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  asked  my  mother;  but  there  was  a  prejudice  in  her 
mind  against  poor  Fay.  I  would  rather  not  talk  about  her, 
George." 

Her  vivid  blush,  her  evident  confusion,  perlezed  her  husband. 
There  was  some  kind  of  mystery  it  seemed — some  family  trouble 
in  the  background,  or  Mildred,  who  was  all  candour,  would  have 
spoken  more  freely. 

"  Then  may  I  really  invite  Pamela  ? "  he  asked,  after  a  brief 
silence,  during  which  he  had  responded  to  the  endearments  of 
Kassandra,  too  well  fed  to  have  any  design  upon  the  dainties  on 
the  breakfast  table,  and  only  asking  to  be  loved. 

"  I  will  write  to  her  myself,  George.     Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  Not  very  far  oflF.  She  is  at  Cowes  with  the  Mountfords,  on 
board  Sir  Henry's  yacht,  the  *  Gadfly.'  You  had  better  send  your 
letter  to  the  post-office,  marked  *  Gadfly.' " 

The  invitation  was  dispatched  by  the  first  post.  Miss  Greswold 
was  asked  to  come  to  the  JNfanor  as  soon  as  she  liked,  and  to  stay 
till  the  autumn. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greswold  went  to 
church  together  by  the  path  that  led  them  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  Lola's  grave. 

For  the  first  time  since  her  daughter's  death  Mildred  had  put 
on  a  light  gown.  Till  to-day  she  had  worn  only  black.  This 
morning  she  had  come  into  the  vivid  sunlight  in  a  pale  grey 
gown  of  some  soft,  thin,  lustreless  silk,  and  a  neat  little  grey  straw 
bonnet  with  black  ribbons,  which  set  off  the  fairness  of  her  skin 
and  the  sheen  of  her  golden  hair.  The  simple  fashion  of  her 
gown  became  her  tall,  slim  figure,  which  had  lost  none  of  the 
grace  of  girlhood.    She  was»the  prettiest  and  most  distinguished- 
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looking  woman  in  Enderby  church,  although  there  were  more 
county  families  represented  there  upon  that  particular  Sunday 
than  are  often  to  be  seen  in  a  village  church* 

The  Manor  House  pew  was  on  one  side  of  the  chancel,  and 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  nave.  The  first  lesson  was  long, 
and  while  it  was  being  read  Mildred's  eyes  wandered  idly  along 
the  faces  in  the  nave,  recognizing  countenances  that  had  been 
familiar  to  her  ever  since  her  marriage,  until  that  listlessly 
wandering  gaze  stopped  suddenly,  arrested  by  a  face  that  was 
strange. 

She  saw  this  strange  face  between  other  faces — as  it  were  in  a 
cleft  in  the  block  of  people*  She  saw  it  at  the  end  of  a  vista, 
with  the  sunlight  from  the  chancel  window  full  upon  it — a  face 
that  impressed  her  as  no  face  of  a  stranger  had  ever  done  before. 

It  looked  like  the  face  of  Judas,  she  thought ;  and  then  in  the 
next  moment  was  ashamed  of  her  foolish  fancy. 

**  It  is  only  the  colouring,  and  the  eflFect  of  the  light  upon  it," 
she  told  herself.  '^  I  am  not  so  weak  as  to  cherish  the  vulgar 
prejudice  against  that  coloured  hair." 

^*  That  coloured  hair  "  was  of  the  colour  which  a  man's  enemies 
call  red,  and  his  friends  auburn  or  chestnut.  It  was  of  that 
ruddy  brown  which  Titian  has  immortalized  in  more  than  one 
Venus,  and  without  which  Potiphar's  wife  would  be  a  nonentity. 

The  stranger  wore  a  small  pointed  beard  of  this  famous  colour- 
ing. His  eyes  were  of  a  reddish  brown,  large  and  luminous,  his 
eyebrows  strongly  arched ;  his  nose  was  a  small  aquiline ;  his 
brow  was  wide  and  lofty,  slightly  bald  in  front*  His  mouth  was 
the  only  obviously  objectionable  feature.  The  lips  were  finely 
moulded,  from  a  Grreek  sculptor's  standpoint,  and  would  have 
done  for  a  Greek  Bacchus,  but  the  expression  was  at  once  crafty 
and  sensual.  The  auburn  moustache  served  to  accentuate  rather 
than  to  conceal  that  repellant  expression.  Mildred  looked  at  him 
presently  as  he  stood  up  for  the  "  Te  Deum." 

He  was  tall,  for  she  saw  his  head  well  above  the  intervening 
rows.  He  looked  about  five-and-thirty.  He  had  the  air  of  being 
a  gentleman. 

**  Whoever  he  is  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  him  again,"  thought 
Mildred. 

CHAPTEE  X. 

THESE  IS  ALWAYS  THE  SKELETON. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greswold  left  the  church,  the  stranger  was 
taking  his  place  in  the   Hillersdon   waggonette,  a    capacious 
vehicle,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  fine  upstanding  black-brown  horses,  set 
off  by  servants  jn  smart  liveries  of  dark  brown  and  gold. 
Mildred  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.    If  the  stranger  was  a  visitor  at 
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Biverdale  there  was  not  much  likelihood  of  his  staying  long  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  being  seen  again  for  years  to  come.  The  guests 
at  fiiverdale  w6re  generally  birds  of  passage ;  and  the  same  faces 
seldom  appeared  there  twice.  Mr.  and  Mts.  Hillersdon,  of  Eiver- 
dale^  were  famous  for  their  extensive  circle,  and  famous  for  bring- 
ing new  people  into  the  county.  Some  of  their  neighbours  said 
it  was  Mr.  Hillersdon  who  brought  the  people  there,  and  that  Mrs. 
Hillersdon  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  visiting  list;  others 
declared  that  husband  and  wife  were  both  equally  fickle  and  both 
equally  frivolous. 

Biverdale  was  one  of  the  finest  houses  within  ten  miles-  of 
Bomsey,  and  it  was  variously  described  by  the  local  gentry.  It 
was  called  a  delightful  house,  or  it  was  called  a  curious  house, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  speaker.  Its  worst  enemy  could 
not  deny  that  it  was  a  splendid  house —spacious,  architectural, 
luxurious,  with  all  the  appendages  of  wealth  and  dignity — nor 
could  its  worst  enemy  deny  its  merit  as  one  of  the  most  hospitable 
houses  in  the  county. 

Notwithstanding  this  splendour  and  lavish  hospitality,  the 
local  magnates  did  not  go  to  Biverdale,  and  the  Hillersdons  were 
not  received  in  some  of  the  best  families.  Tom  Hillersdon  was  a 
large  landowner,  a  millionaire  and  a  man  of  good  family,  but  Tom 
Hillersdon  was  considered  to  have  stranded  himself  in  middle  life 
by  a  marriage  which  in  the  outer  world  was  spoken  of  vaguely  as 
"  unfortunate,"  but  which  the  strait-laced  among  his  neighbours 
considered  fatal.  No  man  who  had  so  married  could  hold  up  his 
head  among  his  friends  any  more,  no  man  who  had  so  married 
could  hope  to  have  his  wife  received  in  decent  people's  houses.  In 
spite  of  which  opinion  prevailing  among  Tom  Hillersdon's  oldest 
friends,  Mrs.  Hillersdon  contrived  to  gather  a  good  many  people 
round  her,  and  some  of  them  the  most  distinguished  in  the  land. 
She  had  Cabinet  Ministers,  men  of  letters  and  famous  painters 
among  her  guests.  She  had  plenty  of  women  firiends — of  a  sort ; 
attractive  women,  intelligent  and  enlightened  women;  sober 
matrons,  bread-and-butter  girls;  women  who  doted  on  Mrs. 
Hillersdon,  and,  strange  to  say,  had  never  heard  her  history. 

And  yet  Hillersdon's  wife  had  a  history  scarcely  less  famous 
than  that  of  Cleopatra  or  Nell  Gwynne.  Louise  Hillersdon  was 
once  Louise  Lorraine,  the  young  adventuress  whose  Irish  grey  eyes 
had  set  all  London  talking  when  the  Great  Exhibition  of  '62  was 
still  a  skeleton,  and  when  South  Kensington  was  in  its  infancy. 
Louise  Lorraine's  extravagance,  and  Louise  Lorraine's  devotees, 
from  German  princes  and  English  dukes  downwards,  had  been 
town-talk.  Her  box  at  the  opera  had  been  the  cynosure  of  every 
eye ;  and  Paris  ran  mad  when  she  drove  in  the  Bois,  or  exhibited 
her  diamonds  in  the  Bue  Lepelletier;  or  supped  in  the  small 
hours  at  the  Caf6  de  Paris,  with  the  topmost  strawberries  in  the 
basket.    Numerous  and  conflicting  were  the  versions  of  her  early 
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history — ^the  more  senBational  chronicles  describing  her  as  the 
Aphrodite  of  the  gutter.  Some  people  declared  that  she  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  could  not  stir  without  her  amanuensis 
at  her  elbow ;  others  affirmed  that  she  spoke  four  languages,  and 
read  Greek  every  night  with  her  feet  on  the  fender,  while  her 
maid  brushed  her  hair.  The  sober  truth  lay  midway  between 
these  extremes.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  doctor  in  a  line  regi- 
ment; she  was  eminently  beautiful,  very  ignorant  and  very 
clever.  She  wrote  an  uneducated  hand,  never  read  anything 
better  than  a  sentimental  novel,  sang  prettily,  and  could  accom- 
pany her  songs  on  the  guitar  with  a  good  deal  of  dash  and  fire. 
To  this  may  be  added  that  she  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  dress» 
had  as  much  tact  and  finesse  as  a  leader  of  the  old  French 
Tioblease,  and  more  audacity  than  a  Parisian  cocotte  in  the  golden 
age  of  cocotterie.  Such  she  was  when  Tom  Hillersdon,  Wiltshire 
squire  and  millionaire,  swooped  like  an  eagle  upon  this  fair  dove, 
and  bore  her  off  to  his  eerie.  There  was  howling  and  gnashing 
of  teeth  among  those  many  admirers  who  were  all  thinking 
seriously  about  making  the  lovely  Louise  a  boTid  fide  offer ;  and 
it  was  felt  in  a  certain  set  that  Tom  Hillersdon  had  done  a 
valiant  and  victorious  deed ;  but  his  country  friends  were  of  one 
accord  in  the  idea  that  Hillersdon  had  wrecked  himself  for  ever. 

The  squire's  wife  came  to  Eiverdale,  and  established  herself 
there  with  as  easy  an  air  as  if  she  had  been  a  duchess.  She 
gave  herself  no  trouble  about  the  county  families.  London  was 
near  enough  for  the  fair  Louise,  and  she  filled  her  house — or 
Tom  Hillersdon  filled  it — with  relays  of  visitors  from  the  great 
city.  Scarcely  had  she  been  settled  there  a  week  when  the 
local  gentry  were  startled  at  seeing  her  sail  into  church  with 
one  of  the  most  famous  English  statesmen  in  her  train.  Upon 
the  Sunday  after  that  she  was  attended  by  a  great  painter  and 
a  well-known  savant;  and  besides  these  she  had  a  pew  full  of 
smaller  fry — a  lady  novelist,  a  fashionable  actor,  a  celebrated 
Queen's  counsel  and  a  county  member. 

**  Where  does  shie  get  those  men  ? "  asked  Lady  Marjorie 
Danefeld,  the  Conservative  member's  wife ;  **  surely  they  can't  all 
be — reminiscences." 

It  had  been  supposed  while  the  newly-wedded  couple  were  on 
their  honeymoon  that  the  lady's  arrival  at  Biverdale  would  in- 
augurate a  reign  of  profanity — that  Sunday  would  be  given  over 
to  Bohemian  society,  cafi  ehantant  songs,  champagne  and  cigar- 
ette smoking.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  locality,  therefore, 
when  Mrs*  Hillersdon  appeared  in  the  squire's  pew  on  Sunday 
morning  neatly  dressed,  demure,  nay,  with  an  aspect  of  more  than 
usual  sanctity — ^greater  still  the  astonishment  when  she  reappeared 
in  the  afternoon  and  listened  meekly  to  the  catechizing  of  the 
school  children,  and  to  the  baptism  of  a  refractory  baby ;  greater 
even  yet  when  it  was  found  that  these  pious  practices  were  con- 
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tinued,  that  she  never  missed  a  Saiat's  Day  service,  that  she  had 
morning  prayers  for  family  and  household,  and  that  she  held 
meetings  of  an  evangelical  character  in  her  drawing-room,  meet- 
ings at  which  curates  from  outlying  parishes  gathered  like  a  flock 
of  crows,  and  at  which  the  excellence  of  thertea  and  coffee,  pound 
cake  and  muffins,  speedily  became  known  to  the  outside  world. 

Happily  for  Tom  Hillersdon  these  pious  tendencies  did  not 
interfere  with  his  amusements  or  the  pleasantness  of  life*  Biver- 
dale  was  enlived  by  a  perennial  supply  of  lively  or  interesting 
people.  Notoriety  of  some  kind  was  a  passport  to  the  Hillers- 
dons'  favour*  It  was  an  indication  that  a  man  was  beginning  to 
make  his  mark  when  he  was  asked  to  Biverdale.  When  he  had 
made  his  mark  he  might  think  twice  about  going.  Biverdale 
was  the  paradise  of  budding  celebrities. 

So  to-day,  seeing  this  auburn-haired  stranger  get  into  the 
Hillersdon  waggonette,  Mrs.  G-reswold  opined  that  he  was  a  man 
who  had  made  some  kind  of  reputation.  He  could  not  be  an  actor 
with  that  beard.  He  was  a  painter,  perhaps.  She  thought  he 
looked  like  a  painter. 

The  waggonette  was  full  of  well-dressed  women  and  well-bred 
men,  all  with  an  essentially  metropolitan — or  cosmopolitan — air. 
The  eighteen-carat  stamp  of  "  county "  was  obviously  deficient. 
Mrs.  Hillersdon  had  her  own  carriage — a  barouche — which  she 
shared  with  an  elderly  lady,  who  looked  as  correct  as  if  she  had 
been  a  bishop's  wife.  She  was  on  bowing  terms  with  Mrs.  Gres- 
wold.  They  had  met  at  hunt  balls  and  charity  bazaars,  and  at 
various  other  functions  from  which  the  wife  of  a  local  landowner 
can  hardly  be  excluded— even  when  she  has  a  history. 

Mildred  thought  no  more  of  the  auburn-haired  stranger  after 
the  waggonette  had  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  summer  dust.  She 
strolled  slowly  home  with  her  husband  by  a  walk  which  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  on  fine  Sundays  after  morning  service, 
but  which  they  had  never  trodden  together  since  Lola's  death. 
It  was  a  round  which  skirted  the  common,  and  took  them  past 
a  good  many  of  the  cottages,  and  their  tenants  had  been  wont  to 
loiter  at  their  gates  on  fine  Sundays,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
passing  word  with  the  squire  and  his  wife.  There  had  been  some- 
thing patriarchal,  or  clannish,  in  the  feeling  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  labourer  and  master,  which  can  only  prevail  in  a  parish 
where  the  chief  landowner  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
home. 

To-day  every  one  was  just  as  respectful  as  of  old.  Courtesies 
were  as  low  and  tones  as  reverential ;  but  George  Greswold  and 
his  wife  felt  there  was  a  difference,  all  the  same.  A  gulf  had  been 
cleft  between  them  and  their  people  by  last  summer's  calamity* 
It  was  not  the  kindred  of  the  dead  in  whom  this  coolness  was  dis^ 
tinguishable.  The  bereaved  seemed  drawn  Hearer  to  their  squire 
by  an  affliction  which  had  touched  him  too*    But  in  Enderby 
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parish  there  was  a  bond  of  kindred  which  seemed  to  interlink  the 
whole  population.  There  were  not  above  three  family  names  in  the 
village,  and  everybody  was  everybody  else's  cousin,  when  not  a 
nearer  relative.  Thus,  in  dismissing  his  bailiff  and  dairy  people, 
Mr.  Greswold  had  given  umbrage  to  almost  all  his  cottagers.  He 
was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  kind  master.  A  man  who  could  dis- 
miss a  servant  after  twenty  years'  faithful  service  was,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Enderby  parish,  a  ruthless  tyrant — ^a  master  whose  yoke 
galled  every  shoulder. 

"  Him  seemed  to  be  so  fond  of  us  all,"  said  Luke  Thomas,  the 
village  wheelwright,  brother  of  that  John  Thomas  who  had  been 
Mr.  Greswold's  oailiff,  and  who  was  now  dreeing  his  weird  in 
Canada ;  "  and  yet  offend  he  and  him  can  turn  and  sack  yer  as  if  yer 
was  a  thief — sweep  yer  off  his  premises  like  a  handful  o'  rubbish. 
Faithful  service  don't  count  with  he." 

George  Greswold  felt  the  change  from  friendly  gladness  to  cold 
civility.  He  could  see  the  altered  expression  in  all  those  familiar 
faces.  The  only  sign  of  affection  was  from  Mrs.  Rainbow,  stand-* 
ing  at  her  cottage  gate  in  decent  black,  with  sunken  cheeks  worn 
paie  by  many  tears.  She  burst  out  crying  at  the  sight  of  Mildred 
Greswold,  and  clasped  her  hand  in  a  fervour  of  sympathy. 

"  Oh,  to  think  of  your  sweet  young  lady,  ma'am !  That  you 
should  lose  her,  as  I  lost  my  Polly,"  she  sobbed,  and  the  two 
women  wept  together,  sisters  in  affliction. 

^*  You  don't  think  we  are  to  blame,  do  you,  Mrs.  Rainbow?" 
Mildred  said  gently. 

"  No,  no,  indeed,  ma'am.  We  all  know  it  was  God's  will.  We 
must  kiss  the  rod." 

"  What  fatalists  these  people  are,"  said  Greswold,  as  he  and  his 
wife  walked  homeward  by  the  sweet-flmelling  common,  where  the 
heather  showed  purple  here  and  there,  and  where  the  hare-bells 
were  beginning  to  dance  upon  the  wind.  **  Yes,  it  is  God's  will ; 
but  the  name  of  that  God  is  Nemesis." 

Husband  and  wife  were  almost  silent  during  luncheon.  Both 
were  depressed  by  that  want  of  friendliness  in  those  who  had  been 
to  them  as  familiar  friends.  To  have  forfeited  confidence  and 
affection  was  hard  when  they  had  done  so  much  to  merit  both. 
Mildred  could  but  remember  how  she  and  her  golden-haired 
daughter  had  gone  about  amongst  those  people,  caring  for  all 
their  needs,  spiritual  and  temporal,  never  approaching  them  from 
the  standpoint  of  superiority,  but  treating  them  verily  as  friends 
She  recalled  long  autumn  afternoons  in  the  village  reading-room, 
when  she  and  Lola  had  presided  over  a  bevy  of  matrons  and 
elderly  spinsters,  she  reading  aloud  to  them  while  they  worked, 
Lola  threading  needles  to  save  elderly  eyes,  sewing  on  buttons, 
indefatigable  in  giving  help  of  all  kinds  to  those  village  semp- 
stresses. She  had  fancied  that  those  mothers*  meetings,  the  story- 
books, and  the  talk  had  brought  them  all  into  a  bond  of  affec- 
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tionate  sympathy;  and  yet  one  act  of  stem  justice  seemed  to 
have  loosened  the  bond  and  cancelled  all  obligations. 

Mr.  Grreswold  lighted  a  cigar  after  lunch,  and  went  for  a 
ramble  in  those  extensive  copses  which  were  one  of  the  charms  of 
Enderby  Manor.  Miles  and  miles  of  woodland  walks,  dark  and 
cool  in  the  hottest  day  of  summer — ^lonely  footpaths  where  the 
master  of  Enderby  could  "think  his  own  thoughts  without  risk  of 
coming  face  to  face  with  any  one  in  [that  leafy  solitude.  The 
Enderby  copses  were  cherished  rather  for  pleasure  than  for  profit, 
and  were  allowed  to  grow  a  good  deal  higher  and  a  good  deal 
wilder  and  thicker  than  the  young  wood  upon  neighbouring  estates. 

Mildred  went  to  the  drawing-room  and  to  her  piano,  after  her 
husband  her  chief  companion  and  confidante  now  that  Lola  was 
gone.  Music  was  her  passion — the  only  art  that  moved  her 
deeply,  and  to  sit  alone  wandering  from  number  to  number  of 
Beethoven  and  Mozart,  Bach  or  Mendelssohn,  was  the  very  luxury 
of  loneliness. 

Adhering  in  all  things  to  the  rule  that  Sunday  was  not  as 
other  days,  she  had  her  library  of  sacred  music  apart  from  other 
volumes,  and  it  was  sacred  music  only  which  she  played  on 
Sundays.  Her  repertoire  was  large,  and  she  roamed  at  will 
among  the  classic  masters  of  the  last  two  hundred  years,  but  for 
sacred  music.  Bach  and  Mozart  were  her  favourites. 

She  was  playing  a  gloria  by  the  latter  composer,  when  she 
heard  a  carriage  drive  past  the  windows,  and  looked  up  just 
in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  profile  that  startled  her  with  a 
sudden  sense  of  strangeness  and  familiarity.  The  carriage  was  a 
light  T  cart  driven  by  a  groom  in  the  Hillersdon  livery. 

A  visitor  from  Hillersdon  was  a  novelty,  for,  although  Greorge 
Oreswold  and  Tom  Hillersdon  were  friendly  in  the  hunting-field, 
Biverdale  and  the  Manor  were  not  on  visiting  terms.  The  visit 
was  for  her  husband,  Mildred  concluded,  and  she  went  on  playing. 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  new  footman,  who  announced  "  Mr. 
Castellani." 

Mrs.  Greswold  rose  from  the  piano  to  find  herself  face  to  face 
with  the  man  whose  countenance,  seen  in  the  distance,  in  the 
light  of  the  east  window,  had  reminded  her  of  Judas.  Seen  as 
she  saw  him  now,  in  the  softer  light  of  the  afternoon,  standing 
before  her  with  a  deprecating  air  in  her  own  drawing-room,  the 
stranger  looked  altogether  different,  and  she  thought  he  had  a 
pleasing  expression. 

He  was  above  the  middle  height,  slim,  well-dressed  in  a 
subdued  metropolitan  style,  and  he  had  an  air  of  distinction  and 
elegance  which  would  have  marked  him  anywhere  as  a  creature 
ap^  from  the  common  herd.  It  was  not  an  English  manner. 
There  was  a  supple  grace  in  his  movements  which  suggested  a 
southern  origin.  There  was  a  pleading  look  in  the  full  brown 
eyes,  which  suggested  an  emotional  temperament. 
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**  An  Italian,  no  doubt/'  thought  Mildred,  taking  this  southern 
gracefulness  in  conjunction  with  the  southern  name. 

She  wondered  on  what  pretence  this  stranger  had  called,  and 
what  could  be  his  motive  for  coming. 

**Mrs.  Grreswold,  I  have  to  apologize  humbly  for  presenting 
myself  without  having  first  sent  you  my  credentials  and  waited 
for  your  permission  to  call,"  he  said  in  very  perfect  English,  with 
only  the  slightest  Milanese  accent,  and  then  he  handed  Mrs. 
G-reswold  an  unsealed  letter  which  he  had  taken  from  his  breast 
pocket. 

She  glanced  at  it  hastily,  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  situa- 
tion. The  letter  was  from  an  intimate  friend,  an  amateur  liUerOr- 
teuvj  who  wrote  graceful  sonnets  and  gave  pleasant  parties. 

"I  need  not  excuse  myself,  my  dear  friend,  for  making  Mr. 
Gastellani  known  to  you  in  the  flesh,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he  is 
already  &miliar  to  you  in  the  spirit.  He  is  the  anonymous 
author  of  *  Nepenthe,'  the  book  that  almost  every  one  has  been 
reading,  and  quite  every  one  has  been  talking  about  this  season. 
Only  the  few  can  understand  it ;  but  you  are  of  those  few,  and  I 
feel  assured  your  deepest  feelings  have  been  stirred  by  that 
wondrous  work.  How  delicious  it  must  be  with  you  among 
green  lanes  and  English  meadows.  We  go  to  a  land  of  extinct 
volcanoes  for  my  poor  husband's  gout.    A  vous  de  cosur^ 

**  Diana  Tomkison." 

"Pray  sit  down,"  said  Mildred,  as  she  finished  her  gushing 
friend's  note,  "  my  husband  will  be  in  presently ;  I  hope  in  time 
to  see  you." 

**  Pardon  me  if,  in  all  humiUty,  I  say  it  is  you  I  was  especially 
anxious  to  see,  to  know,  if  it  were  possible — delightful  as  it  will  be 
also  to  know  Mr.  Greswold.  It  is  with  your  name  that  my  past 
associations  are  interwoven." 

« Indeed  !     How  is  that  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  long  story,  Mrs.  Greswold.  To  explain  the  association 
I  must  refer  to  the  remote  past.  My  grandfather  was  in  the  silk 
trade,  like  your  grandfather." 

Mildred  blushed.  The  assertion  came  upon  her  like  an  un- 
pleasant surprise — ^it  was  a  shock.  That  great  house  of  silk 
merchants  from  which  her  father's  wealth  had  been  derived  had 
hardly  ever  been  mentioned  in  her  presence.  Lord  Castle- 
Connor's  daughter  had  never  grown  out  of  the  idea  that  all 
trade  is  odious,  and  her  daughter  had  almost  forgotten  that  her 
father  had  ever  been  in  trade. 

"  Yes,  when  the  house  of  Fausset  was  in  its  infancy  the  house 
of  Felix  and  Sons,  silk  manufacturers  and  silk  merchants,  was  one 
of  the  largest  on  the  hill-side  of  old  Lyons.  My  great-grandfather 
was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Lyons,  and  he  was  able  to  help  the 
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clever  young  EnglishmaD,  your  grand&ther,  who  came  into  his 
house  as  corresponding  clerk,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  French 
language,  and  to  find  out  what  the  silk  trade  was  worth.  He  had 
a  small  capital,  and  when  he  had  learnt  something  about  the 
trade,  he.  established  himself  near  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  as  a 
wholesale  trader  in  a  very  small  way.  He  had  no  looms  of  his 
own  in  those  days ;  and  it  was  the  great  house  of  Felix,  and  the 
credit  given  him  by  that  house,  which  enabled  him  to  hold  his 
own  and  to  make  a  fortune.  When  your  father  began  life,  the 
house  of  Felix  was  on  the  wane.  Your  grandfather  had  estab- 
lished a  manufactory  of  his  own  at  Lyons.  Felix  and  Sons  had 
grown  old-fashioned.  They  had  forgotten  to  march  with  the 
times.  They  had  allowed  themselves  to  go  to  sleep,  and  they 
were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  when  your  father  came  to  their 
rescue  with  a  loan  which  enabled  them  to  tide  over  their  diflBcul- 
ties.  They  had  a  lesson,  and  they  profited  by  it.  The  house  of 
Felix  recovered  its  ascendancy,  and  the  loan  was  repaid  before 
your  father  retired  from  business." 

**  Fm  not  surprised  to  hear  that  my  father  was  generous.  I 
should  have  been  slow  to  believe  that  he  could  have  been  ungrate- 
ful," said  Mildred  softly. 

**Your  name  is  among  my  earliest  recollections,"  pursued 
Castellani.  "My  mother  was  educated  at  a  convent  at  Boehamp- 
ton,  and  she  was  very  fond  of  England  and  English  people.  The 
first  journey  I  can  distinctly  remember  was  a  journey  to  London, 
which  occurred  when  I  was  nine  years  old.  I  remember  my 
father  and  mother  talking  about  Mr.  Fausset.  She  had  known 
him  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  he  used  to  stay  in  her  father's 
house  when  he  came  to  Lyons  on  business.  She  would  like  to 
have  seen  him  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  for  old  times'  sake ;  but 
she  had  been  told  that  his  wife  was  a  lady  of  rank,  and  that  he 
had  broken  off  all  associations  with  his  trading  career.  She  was 
too  diffident  to  intrude  herself  upon  her  father's  old  ally.  One 
day  our  carriage  passed  yours  in  the  park.  Yes,  I  saw  you,  a 
golden-haired  child — ^yes,  madam,  saw  you  with  these  eyes — and 
the  vision  has  stayed  with  me,  a  sunny  remembrance  of  my  own 
childhood.     I  can  see  that  fair  child's  face  in  this  room  to-day." 

*•  You  should  have  seen  my  daughter,"  faltered  Mildred  sadly. 

*•  You  have  a  daughter  ?  "  said  the  stranger  eagerly. 

"I  had  a  daughter.  She  is  gone.  I  only  put  off  my  black 
gown  yesterday — but  my  heart  and  mind  will  wear  mourning  for 
her  till  I  go  to  my  grave." 

"Ah,  madam,  how  deeply  I  sympathize  with  such  a  grief," 
murmured  Castellani. 

He  had  a  voice  of  peculiar  depth  and  beauty — one  of  those 
rare  voices  whose  every  tone  is  music.  The  pathos  and  compassion 
in  those  few  common-place  words  moved  Mildred  to  sudden  tears* 
She  commanded  herself  with  an  effort. 
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<<  I  am  much  interested  in  your  reminiscences,"  she  said  cheer- 
fully. **  My  father  was  very  dear  to  me.  My  mother  came  of  an 
old  Irish  family,  and  the  Irish,  as  you  know,  are  apt  to  be  over 
proud  of  high  birth.  I  had  never  heard  my  father's  commercial 
life  spoken  about  until  to-day.  I  only  knew  him  as  an  idle  man, 
without  business  cares  of  any  kind,  able  to  take  life  pleasantly. 
He  used  to  spend  two  or  three  months  of  every  year  under  this 
roof.  It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  me  when  we  lost  him  six  years 
ago,  and  I  think  my  husband  mourned  him  almost  as  deeply  as  I 
did.  But  tell  me  about  your  book.  Are  you  really  the  author 
of  *  Nepenthe,'  that  nameless  author  who  has  been  so  much 
discussed  ?  " 

^^And  who  has  been  identified  with  so  many  distinguished 
people — Mr.  Gladstone — Cardinal  Newman." 

**  Mr.  Froude — Mr.  Browning — I  have  heard  all  kinds  of  specu- 
lations.   And  is  it  really  you  ?  " 

**  Yes,  it  is  I.  To  you  I  may  plead  guilty,  since,  unfortunately, 
the  authorship  of  *  Nepenthe '  is  now  le  secret  de  PoUchinelleJ* 

"  It  is  a — strange  book,"  said  Mildred.  *'  My  husband  and  I 
were  both  interested  in  it^ — and  impressed  by  it.  But  your  book 
saddened  us  both.    You  seem  to  believe  in  nothing." 

*^  *  Seems,'  madam,  nay,  I  know  not  ^  seems ; '  but  perhaps  I  am 
not  so  bad  as  you  think  me.  I  am  of  Hamlet's  temper,  inquiring 
rather  than  disbelieving.  To  live  is  to  doubt.  And  I  own  that  I 
have  seen  enough  of  this  life  to  discover  that  the  richest  gift  that 
Fate  can  give  to  man  is  the  gift  of  forgetfulness." 

"  I  cannot  think  that.  I  would  not  forget,  even  if  I  could.  It 
would  be  treason  to  forget  the  beloved  ones  we  have  lost." 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Greswold,  most  men  have  worse  memories  than  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  The  wounds  we  want  healed  are  deeper 
than  those  made  by  death.  His  scars  we  can  afford  to  look  upon. 
There  are  wounds  that  have  gone  deeper  and  that  leave  an  uglier 
mark." 

There  was  a  pause.  Mr.  Castellani  made  no  sign  of  departure. 
He  evidently  intended  to  wait  for  the  squire's  return.  Through 
the  open  windows  of  a  second  drawing-room,  divided  from  the 
first  by  an  archway,  they  could  see  the  servants  setting  out  the 
tea  table  on  the  lawn.  A  Turkey  carpet  was  spread  under  the 
cedar,  and  there  were  basket  chairs  of  various  shapes,  and  two  or 
three  small  wicker  tables,  of  different  colours,  and  a  milking  stool 
or  two,  and  all  the  indications  of  outdoor  life.  The  one  thing 
missing  was  that  aerial  figure  clad  in  white  which  had  been  wont 
to  flit  about  among  the  dancing  shadows  of  branch  and  blossom — 
a  creature  as  evanescent  as  they,  it  seemed  to  that  mourning 
mother  who  remembered  her  to-day. 

"  Are  you  staying  long  at  Biverdale  ?  "  asked  Mildred  presently, 
by  way  of  conversation. 

"  If  Mrs.  Hillersdon  would  be  good  enough  to  have  me  I  would 
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stay  another  fortnight.    The  place  is  perfect,  the   surrounding 
scenery  enchanting,  and  my  hostess  simply  delightful." 

"  You  like  her  ?  "  asked  Mildred,  interested. 

No  woman  can  help  being  curious  about  a  woman  with  such  a 
history  as  Mrs.  Hillersdon's.  All  the  elements  of  romance  and 
mystery  seem,  £rom  the  feminine  standpoint,  to  concentre  in  such 
a  career.  How  many  hearts  has  such  a  woman  broken,  how 
many  lives  has  she  ruined,  how  often  has  she  been  on  the  brink 
of  madness  or  suicide  ?  she,  the  placid  matron,  with  her  iat  car- 
riage horses,  and  powdered  footmen,  and  big  prayer  book,  and 
demure  behaviour,  and  altogether  bourgeoise  surroundings. 

"  Like  her,  yes ;  she  is  such  a  clever  woman." 

« Indeed ! " 

**  Yes,  she  is  a  marvel.    The  very  cleverest  woman  I  know." 

He  laid  a  stress  on  the  superlative.  His  praise  might  mean 
anything — might  be  a  hidden  sneer.  He  might  praise  as  the 
devil  prays — backwards.  Mildred  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  he  was  not  in  earnest. 

"  Have  you  known  her  long  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Not  very  long.  Only  this  season.  I  am  told  that  she  is 
fickle,  or  that  other  people  are  fickle,  and  that  she  seldom  knows 
any  one  more  than  a  season.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  be  fickle,  I 
mean  to  be  a  house-friend  at  Riverdale  all  my  life  if  she  will  let 
me.     She  is  a  very  clever  woman — and  thoroughly  artistic." 

Mildred  had  not  quite  grasped  the  modem  significance  of  this 
last  word. 

"  Does  Mrs.  Hillersdon  paint  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,  she  does  not  paint." 

**  She  plays— or  sings,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No.  I  am  told  she  once  sang  Spanish  ballads  with  a  guitar 
accompaniment ;  but  the  people  who  remember  her  singing  tell 
me  that  her  arms  were  the  chief  feature  in  the  performance.  Her 
arms  are  lovely,  to  this  day.  No,  she  neither  paints,  nor  plays, 
nor  sings ;  but  she  is  supremely  artistic.  She  dresses — ^well,  as 
few  women  of  five-and-forty  know  how  to  dress — dresses  so  as  to 
make  one  think  five-and-forty  the  most  perfect  age  for  a  woman ; 
and  she  has  a  marvellous  appreciation  of  art,  of  painting,  of  poetry, 
of  acting,  of  music.  She  is  almost  the  only  woman  to  whom  I 
have  ever  played  Beethoven  who  has  seemed  to  me  thoroughly 
simpaticaJ* 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  Mildred  surprised,  "you  yourself  play, 
then  ?  " 

"  It  is  hardly  a  merit  in  me,"  answered  Castellani  modestly ; 
**  my  father  was  one  of  the  finest  musicians  of  his  time  in  Italy." 

« Indeed ! " 

"  You  are  naturally  surprised.  His  genius  was  poorly  appreci- 
ated. His  name  was  hardly  known  out  of  Milan  and  Brussels. 
Strange  to  say,  those  stolid  Flemings  appreciated  him.    His  work 
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was  ovei  the  heads  of  the  vulgar  public.  He  saw  such  men  as 
Verdi  and  Gounod  triumphant,  while  he  remained  obscure." 

"  But  surely  you  admire  Verdi  and  Gounod  ?  " 

"In  their  places,  yes;  both  are  admirable;  but  my  father's 
place  was  in  a  higher  rank  of  composers.  But  let  me  not  plague 
you  about  him.  He  is  dead — ^and  forgotten.  He  died  crownless. 
I  heard  you  playing  Mozart's  *. Gloria'  as  I  came  in.  You  like 
Mo25art  ?  " 

"  I  adore  him." 

"  Yes,  I  know  there  are  still  people  who  like  his  music.  Chopin 
did ;  asked  for  it  on  his  death-bed,"  said  Castellani  with  a  wry 
face — as  if  he  were  talking  of  a  vulgar  propensity  for  sauerkraut 
or  a  morbid  hankering  for  assafcetida. 

"  How  I  wish  you  would  play  something  while  we  are  waiting 
for  my  husband,"  said  Mildred,  seeing  her  visitor's  gaze  wandering 
to  the  open  piano. 

"  If  you  will  go  into  the  garden  and  take  your  tea,  I  will  play 
with  delight  while  you  are  taking  it.  I  doubt  if  I  could  play  to 
you  in  cold  blood.    I  know  you  are  critical." 

"  And  you  think  I  am  not  aiw/patica^  retorted  Mildred,  laugh- 
ing at  him.  She  was  quite  at  her  ease  with  him  already,  all 
thought  of  that  Judas  &ce  in  the  church  being  forgotten.  His 
half  deferential,  half  caressing  manner ;  his  easy  confidences  about 
himself  and  his  own  tastes,  had  made  her  more  familiar  with  his 
individuality  in  the  space  of  an  hour  than  she  would  have  been 
with  the  average  Englishman  in  a  month.  She  did  not  know 
whether  she  liked  or  disliked  him ;  but  he  amused  her,  and  it  was 
a  new  sensation  for  her  to  feel  amused. 

She  sauntered  softly  out  to  the  lawn,  and  he  began  to  play. 

Heavens,  what  a  touch !  Was  it  really  her  piano  which  answered 
with  tones  so  exquisite — which  gave  forth  such  thrilling  melody  ? 
He  played  an  improvised  arrangement  of  Schubert's  Ave  Maria, 
and  she  stood  entranced  till  the  last  dying  arpeggio  melted  into 
silence.  No  one  could  doubt  that  he  came  of  a  race  gifted  in 
music, 

"  Pray  don't  leave  the  piano,"  she  said  softly,  from  her  place  by 
the  open  window. 

"  I  will  play  till  you  call  me  away,"  he  answered,  as  he  began 
Chopin's  Etude  in  G  sharp  minor. 

That  weird  and  impassioned  composition  reached  its  close  just 
as  George  Greswold  approached  from  a  little  gate  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lawn.  Mildred  went  to  meet  him,  and  Castellani  left 
the  piano  and  came  out  of  the  window  to  be  presented  to  his 
host. 

{To  he  ooniinnetL) 
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MAX  MULLER'S  theories  of  the  fonnation  of  language  often 
receive  a  singular  confirmation  from  the  way  in  which  some 
new  word,  casually  dropped  into  a  medium  fitted  to  receive  it, 
becomes  the  centre  of  a  whole  crystallization  of  ideas  and  feelings. 
Thus  the  name  of  the  versatile  chancellor,  Henry  Brougham, 
whose  figure  loomed  so  large  in  the  eyes  of  the  last  generation  as 
an  orator  and  politician,  is  identified  by  the  present  one  with  a 
convenient  one-horse  vehicle,  which  unites  comfort  with  economy, 
and  by  its  mere  mention  conveys  a  sense  of  genteel  respectability. 
The  world  has  advanced  since  Garlyle  coined  his  famous  epithet 
of  "  gig-manity,"  as  the  definition  accepted  by  the  average 
Britisn  mind  as  synonymous  with  respectability,  and  nowadays 
keeping  a  brougham  affords  a  better  solution  of  the  much-vexed 
question,  "  Ought  we  to  call  on  her  ?  " 

In  no  instance,  however,  has  the  acceptance  of  a  word  been  so 
sudden  and  universal  as  in  that  of  the  word  which  forms  the 
subject  of  this  article.  Not  five  years  ago,  a  retired  captain,  un- 
known to  fame,  was  living  in  a  remote  county  in  Ireland.  The 
land  troubles,  which  are  at  the  root  of  the  Irish  question,  and 
have  been  smouldering  there  for  centimes,  happened  to  break  out 
into  one  of  their  periodical  fits  of  active  eruption  in  the  captain's 
county,  and  he,  being,  as  I  understand,  implicated  on  the  un- 
popular- side,  as  agent  for  some  absentee  landlord,  became 
obnoxious  to  the  surrounding  population.  In  the  good  old  days 
of  Capt.  Kock  the  difference  would  have  been  settled  by  a  shot 
from  a  blunderbuss  behind  a  wall,  and  a  return  shot  of  rifle  or 
revolver  from  a  dog-cart.  There  would  have  been  either  a 
captain  or  a  moonlighter  less  in  the  world.  The  London  news- 
papers would  have  had  a  sensational  paragraph  headed  '*  Irish 
outrage,"  and  very  probably  leading  articles  in  the  several  party 
organs,  each  trying  to  fix  on  the  other  the  charge  of  complicity 
with  crime.  But  dead  or  alive  the  captain's  name  would  have 
been  forgotten  in  a  fortnight.  See,  however,  how  differently 
things  may  happen.  Fifty  years  of  National  schools  have  edu- 
cated the  Irish  tenantry  up  to  a  point  where  they  can  carry  on 
their  perennial  war  against  rack-renting  landlords  in  a  more 
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civilized  and  efficacious  manner  than  by  shooting  at  an  odd  agent 
or  bailiff,  and  getting  hanged  for  it.  They  nave  studied  the 
history  of  their  native  isle,  and  noted  how  its  patron  saint,  St. 
Patrick,  dealt  with  the  animals  which  he  found  obnoxious.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  use  physical  force,  but  resorted  to  moral 
coercion.  In  a  word,  he  "  boycotted  "  the  snakes  and  toads  so 
vigorously  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  live  on  Irish  soil. 

There  you  have  the  celebrated  word  at  last.  To  "boycot" 
carries  its  own  meaning  with  it  in  senates  and  congresses,  where- 
ever  the  English  tongue  is  written  or  spoken,  and  even  further,  in 
the  chambers  of  the  Vatican  the  question  whether  to.  condemn  or 
absolve  it  exercises  popes  and  cardinals.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  word  sums  up  concisely  a  vast  variety  of  ideas  and  facts, 
many  of  them  as  old  as  the  hills,  many  the  products  of  modem 
civilization,  and  many  so  complex,  so  interwoven,  and  going 
down  so  deep  into  the  first  principles  of  morals  and  society,  that 
a  long  periphrasis  would  be  required  to  define  them  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy.  When  the  conditions  of  the  age  brought 
one  or  two  forms  of  the  thing  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics,  the  necessity  for  a  word  to  express  it  became  urgent. 
Oar  worthy  captain  supplied  the  word,  and  like  the  "right  man, 
who  does  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,"  his  name  has 
achieved  immortality. 

There  is  lust  one  drawback  to  the  advantage  of  coining  a  word 
of  this  description,  that  by  narrowing  a  numbfr  of  complel  things 
into  one  focus,  it  assists  narrow  minds  in  taking  a  narrow  view  of 
them.  Thus  there  are  many  Conservatives  to  whom  the  word 
•*boycot"  conveys  no  other  idea  than  that  of  a  conspiracy  of 
wicked  Pamellites  and  Crladstonians  to  embarrass  the  best  of  all 
possible  governments.  "  Eave  arf  a  brick  at  'em,"  in  the  form  of 
coercion,  is  the  verdict  of  a  majority  of  West  End  clubs  and  Lon- 
don journalists.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  Liberals  in  whose 
minds  the  word  means  a  conspiracy  of  Primrose  dames  to  ruin^ 
some  Badical  fishmonger  who  dares  to  give  an  honest  vote  against 
the  parson  and  the  squire.  This  narrowness  of  view,  and  in- 
capacity for  seeing  more  than  one  side  of  a  question,  and  that  a 
very  minute  one  distorted  by  prejudice,  is  the  besetting  failing 
of  our  English  race.  Here  also  a  word  has  been  coined  which 
exactly  expresses  it,  though  why  the  ancient  dwellers  in  Pales- 
tine, the  land  of  palms  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
should  have  given  rise  to  such  an  association  of  ideas  as  attaches 
to  the  term  "  Philistine,"  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  term  has  come  to  have  a  very  distinct  meaning,  as  any 
one  may  see  who  will  read  Matthew  Arnold's  denunciations  of  it, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  but  to  a  considerable  extent 
agree  with  him,  and  admit  that  with  many  excellent  qualities, 
the  average  British  citizen  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  is 
often  apt  to  be  an  "  awful  Philistine." 
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Nine-tenths  of  our  domestic  squabbles  and  Foreign,  Irish  and 
colonial  difficulties  arise  simply  from  this  incapacity  to  '^seer 
ourselves  as  others  see  us,"  put  ourselves  in  other  people's  places^ 
and  understand  that  there  may  be  two  sides  to  every  question. 

It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  take  this  burning  question  of 
boycotting  out  of  the  sphere  of  vulgar  party  recrimination,  and 
endeavour  to  treat  it  as  a  scientific  question  of  the  definition  and 
development  of  a  very  universal  and  fundamental  phase  of  human 
nature. 

To  begin  with  the  definition.  What  is  boycotting  ?  A  combina- 
tion to  ezertinfiuence  by  moral  means.  Clearly  there  must  be  com- 
bination. If  I  individually  cut  an  obnoxious  member  of  my  club,  it 
is  not  boycotting;  but  if  I  concert  with  other  members  who  feel  as  I 
do,  to  make  the  club  too  hot  for  him,  it  is  a  clear  case  of  boyeot. 
Again,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  means  employed  must  be  moral, 
and  not  physical.  The  Spanish  inquisitors  did  not  boyeot  here- 
tics, they  burnt  them.  The  Birmingham  mob  did  not  boyeot 
Priestley,  they  sacked  his  house.  This  clearly  defines  the  line  at 
which  legislation  ought  to  step  in.  Whenever  moral  influence 
degenerates  into  physical  violence,  it  must  be  sternly  repressed. 
The  indignation  one  feels  at  conduct  like  that  of  a  Langworthy  or 
a  Glanricarde  may  be  ever  so  righteous,  but  if  it  translates  itself 
into  punching  their  heads  if  I  meet  them  in  the  street,  I  should  be 
properly  arrested  by  the  police  and  imprisoned  for  assault.  The 
doubtful  cases  only  begin  when  boycotting  is  confined  to  moral 
coercion. 

Now  as  to  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
though  the  name  is  new,  the  practice  of  boycotting  is  one  of  very 
ancient  and  universal  existence.  Society  in  the  East  is  based  on 
caste,  which  is  a  very  rigid  boyeot;  the  Jews  boycotted  the 
Samaritans;  the  Christians  until  quite  recently  boycotted  the 
Jews ;  every  club,  every  regiment,  boycots  obnoxious  members ; 
until  quite  recently  land  boycotted  trade,  and  exclusive  dowagers 
drew  their  indignant  skirts  together  if  the  wife  of  a  manufacturer 
profaned  the  sacred  circle.  Nay,  I  have  even  known  a  little  coterie 
of  empty-headed,  supercilious  swells  boyeot  a  downright  good  fellow 
at  the  covert  side,  because  his  boots  were  not  precisely  of  the  shade 
or  his  breeches  of  the  cut  which  Lord  Tomnoddy  considered  to  be 
the  correct  thing.  Such  pranks  of  folly  may  be  dismissed  with  a 
smile  of  contemptuous  pity,  but  there  are  at  the  present  day  two 
forms  of  boyeot  which  have  a  real  and  practical  importance — ^the 
trades  union  boyeot  and  the  Irish  boyeot.  The  two  cases  are  the 
same  in  principle :  combinations  of  the  weak  against  the  strong. 
In  the  conflicts  which  arise  between  capital  and  labour  for  the 
adjustment  of  wages,  it  is  evident  that  working-men  would  go  to 
the  wall  if  they  could  be  taken  like  the  bundle  of  sticks,  separately, 
and  starved  into  accepting  any  wages  the  masters  chose  to  offer. 
Their  remedy  is  the  trades  union  and  strike,  which  enables  them 
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to  oarrjr  on  the  war  in  something  like  equal  terms,  and  inflict,  on 
their  employers  a  loss  somewhat  corresponding  to  that  which  they 
suffer  themselves  from  a  prolonged  contest.  But  the  efficacy  of 
the  strike  depends  very  much  on  whether  the  employer  can  find 
other  hands  to  work  his  mine  or  factory.  If  he  can,  the  strikers 
are  beaten ;  if  not,  the  master  probably  has  to  give  way.  Hence 
the  whole  influence  of  the  men  on  strike  and  of  the  trades  union 
to  which  they  belong,  is  exerted  to  prevent  new  hands  from 
coming  in  and  taking  the  work.  They  get  black  looks,  are 
denounced  as  traitors  to  their  order,  and  in  a  word,  are  severely 
boycotted. 

Ought  this  to  be  prevented  by  law  ?  An  appeal  to  practical 
experience  shows  that  it  is  far  better  for  law  to  confine  itself  to 
preventing  outrage.  The  old  harsh  law  of  England,  which  was 
entirely  onesided  in  supporting  the  rich  against  the  poor,  threw 
its  whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  capitalist,  and  under  the 
guise  of  the  legal  fiction  that  trades  unions  were  in  restraint  of 
trade,  did  all  that  it  could  to  deliver  labour,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  into  the  power  of  capital.  The  result  was  that  the  war  was 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  outrages^  and  those  whose  memory 
extends  back  for  half  a  century,  will  remember  how  vitriol  throw- 
ing at  Glasgow,  rattening  at  Sheffield,  swing  fires  in  agricultural 
counties,  and  other  periodical  outbreaks,  furnished  constant 
themes  for  newspapers  and  novels.  But  the  workmen  got  votes, 
public  opinion  became  more  humane,  and  the  old  unjust  laws 
were  repealed  and  trades  unions  legalized.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  there  has  been  an  immense  improvement.  Sliding  scales, 
boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  have  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  strikes,  and  when  strikes  do  occur  they  are  far  less 
frequently  attended  by  violence  and  outrage.  Wages  have  risen, 
a  better  feeling  prevails,  and  no  one  who  compares  the  present 
state  of  things  in  England  with  that  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  or 
of  Continental  countries  where  repression  is  still  in  force,  can 
doubt  that  unlimited  liberty  of  combination  and  of  moral  coercion, 
has  asserted  its  right  to  live  by  the  best  of  all  tests — ^that  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

But  the  application  of  this  principle  to  Ireland  is  one  of  the 
burning  questions  of  the  day,  for  it  affects  too  many  political 
prejudices  and  party  interests  to  be  discussed  dispassionately. 
"  Surely  you  do  not  approve  of  boycotting !  **  said  a  lady  to  me 
the  other  day.  She  was  an  intelli^nt  and  well-read  lady,  so  I 
replied  by  the  Baconian  aphorism,  7)oZt68  veraatur  in  generali' 
bus :  **  Give  me  a  specific  instance,  and  I  will  give  you  a  specific 
answer ;  but  if  you  want  a  general  yes  or  no,  you  must  apply  to 
some  one  who  is  either  a  heated  political  partizan,  or  a  hide-bound 
British  Philistine." 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Irish  boycots  in  my  time,  and  I  can 
truly  say  that  there  are  some  which  I  call  good,  and  would  have 
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supported  heartily  if  I  had  been  a  resident  in  Ireland ;  others 
which  I  call  bad,  and  would  without  hesitation  have  condemned. 
To  understand  this  one  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  explain 
how  boycotting  arose  in  Ireland  and  what  it  really  means.  The 
root  of  the  Irish  land  question  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
the  population  are  small  tenants  who  have  been  for  generations 
rack-rented  on  their  own  improvements.  I  blame  no  one  for  this 
state  of  things,  but  simply  state  it  as  a  fact.  The  real  crux  of  the 
question  lies  in  this — *^  Is  it  or  is  it  not  right  to  rent  tenants  on 
their  own  improvements  ?  "  Those  who  think  it  right  approve,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  of  strong  measures  to  suppress  any  attempts 
to  force  landlords  to  reduce  rents.  Those  who  think  it  wrong, 
equally  as  a  matter  of  course,  approve  all  measures  short  of 
outrage,  which  bring  pressure  on  landlords  to  make  reasonable 
compromises  to  meet  the  twofold  fact  of  the  original  rents  being 
levied  on  improvements,  and  the  reduction  of  prices  having  made 
them  impossible.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  such  compromises 
are  made,  but  there  are  a  few  instances  in  which  landlords,  like 
Lord  Glanricarde,  hold  out,  and  a  state  of  social  war  results.  The 
landlord  fights  with  great  advantages,  for  he  has  the  law,  the 
police,  and  the  army  at  his  back  to  enforce  evictions  for  arrears  of 
the  dd  unjust  and  impossible  rents.  The  tenants  have  nothing 
to  oppose  to  this  but  a  combination  to  starve  the  landlord  out  by 
preventing  him  from  getting  any  rent  until  he  agrees  to  a  com- 
promise. It  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  a  battle  between  strike 
and  lock-out  in  the  cotton  or  coal  districts.  In  e^ch  case  it  is 
evident  that  the  men's  chance  of  winning  turns  mainly  on  the 
question  whether  the  master  or  landlord,  as  the  case  may  be,  can 
get  outsiders  to  work  the  mines  or  take  the  farms.  If  he  can  he 
is  bound  to  win ;  if  he  cannot  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  starved  into 
surrender.  Hence  you  may  be  sure  that  in  either  case  the  weaker 
party,  whether  they  are  called  Welsh  miners  or  Irish  tenants,  and 
whether  their  combination  is  called  a  trades  union  or  a  National 
League,  will  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  desertions  from  their  own 
body  and  to  keep  away  outsiders.  The  chief  difference  is  this : 
that  in  Ireland  the  boycot  is  a  &r  more  effectual  weapon  than  in 
England,  where  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  individuals  in  the  midst 
of  a  population  of  different  classes  and  interests ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  landlords'  weapon  of  eviction  is  a  far  sharper  one, 
for  loss  of  employment  to  an  English  working  man  hardly  ever 
signifies  such  a  sentence  of  death  as  eviction  does  to  a  poor  Irish 
tenant  with  absolutely  no  resource  but  to  die  in  a  ditch. 

With  this  preface  I  can  give  some  approximate  answer  to  the 
question,  what  I  consider  good  and  what  bad  boycots.  I  con- 
sider all  boycots  bad  where  the  landlord  has  been  wilb'ng 
to  make  such  reasonable  reductions  of  rents  and  arrears  as  other 
fairly  good  landlords  were  giving.  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  such 
a  case,  for  in  all  that  I  have  known  or  read  of  such  compromises 
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have  invariably  been  accepted,  and  where  the  dispute  has  been 
fought  out  to  the  bitter  end  the  Land  Commissioners  have  given 
larger  reductions  than  were  asked  for  by  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 
But  there  may  be  such  cases,  and  if  so  I  entirely  condemn  them. 
So  also  I  do  cases  in  which  the  boycot  has  been  worked  as  an 
engine  of  private  pique  or  persecation. 

Now  for  a  good  boycot.  Take  the  case  of  Widow  Hogan,  which 
I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  at  Bodyke  last  autumn.  Her  husband 
held  two  small  farms,  together  fourteen  acres,  at  the  exorbitant 
rent  of  £20  a  year.  He  died  about  three  years  ago,  and  the  widow 
pleaded  hard  to  be  allowed  to  give  up  one  farm  and  retain  the 
other,  so  as  to  keep  a  roof  of  the  cottage  her  husband  had  built 
over  the  heads  of  her  six  young  children.  The  answer  was  evic- 
tion, and  she  was  flung  out  on  the  roadside  and  is  living  on  charity 
in  a  little  hut  built  for  her  by  the  neighbours. 

In  this  case  the  holdings  were  what  is  called  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  "  taboed,"  and  from  that  day  to  this  no  one  has  thought  of 
taking  them ;  they  lie  waste,  and  the  landlord  has  never  received 
a  penny  of  rent  for  them.  This  I  call  a  righteous  boycot,  and  if  I, 
living  in  the  nighbourhood,  had  not  supported  it,  I  should  have 
felt  that  some  of  the  Scriptural  curses  on  the  oppressors  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  would  have  properly  fallen  on  my  head. 

This  is  a  sample  of  what  I  consider  a  legitimate  boycot.  In  all 
cases  where  tyrannical  landlords  try  to  extort  rents  plainly  un- 
reasonable by  evictions,  I  think  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the 
duty  of  every  one  in  the  district  to  band  together  and  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  short  of  outrage,  assist  the  tenants  in  fight- 
ing their  uphill  battle.  I  would  do  just  the  same  for  the  poor 
needlewomen  of  the  East  End  of  London  if  I  saw  them  striking 
with  any  rational  chance  of  success  against  some  extra-extortionate 
sweater. 

I  will  conclude  by  giving  one  or  two  instances  of  boycotting 
which  I  have  come  across  in  Ireland,  and  which  may  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  how  the  thing  works  in  practice.  In  a  certain 
small  town  there  were  two  rival  publicans  whom  I  will  call 
Murphy  and  Sullivan.  Sullivan  was  a  great  Nationalist^  Murphy 
a  quiet  little  man  who  did  not  care  to  meddle  with  politics.  It 
so  happened  that  they  both  rented  small  farms  irom  the  great 
landlord  of  the  district,  and  that  Sullivan  sub-let  part  of  his  at  an 
enhanced  rent  to  Murphy.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  landlord 
and  his  tenantry,  who  struck  and  refused  to  pay  rent  till  they  got 
a  reduction.  Murphy  paid  his  rent,  Sullivan  did  not,  but  he 
sued  Murphy  for  the  excess  rent  due  on  his  sub-lease,  and  not 
content  with  this,  he  conceived  the  bright  idea  of  getting  the 
whole  whiskey  trade  of  the  place  by  inducing  the  League  to 
boycot  Murphy.  But  Murphy  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of  that. 
He  suddenly  developed  into  a  full-blown  Nationalist,  subscribed 
to  the  League  and  applied  to  the  council  for  a  decree  of  boycot 
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against  Sullivan,  for  suing  a  brother  Leaguer  for  a  rent  in  excess 
of  that  which  he  was  himself  refusing  to  pay. 

This  masterly  move  checkmated  Sullivan,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  two  boycots  were  considered  like  the  two  Kilkenny  cats, 
to  have  eaten  each  other  up  to  the  tips  of  the  tails,  and  things 
returned  to  the  status  quo  ante. 

Another  more  serious  instance  may  show  both  the  power  and 
the  persistency  of  the  boycot  in  cases  where  there  is  no  suspicion 
of  outrage,  and  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  legislation 
to  reach  it. 

On  a  certain  estate  war  broke  out  between  landlord  and 
tenant  on  a  question  of  giving  a  reduction  of  about  25  or  30  per 
cent.  I  believe  that  this  would  have  been  a  fair  reduction,  and 
that  the  landlord  would  have  given  it,  but  the  estate  was  in 
Chancery,  and  two  elderly  spinsters  who  had  charges  on  it  refused 
to  agree  tx)  any  abatement.  So  the  tenants  struck  and  the  estate 
was  boycotted.  Now  it  happened  that  a  great  part  of  its  value  arose 
from  some  extremely  rich  grass  meadows,  which  the  landlord  kept 
in  his  own  hands,  making  about  £1,000  a  year  by  the  hay,  which  he 
aold  to  the  neighbourini  farmers  to  thei/great'convei^nce  as  it 
enabled  them  to  supplement  their  own  rough  hay  and  keep  a 
better  stock.  But  when  the  boycot  was  decreed  not  a  soul  in 
the  county  could  be  got  to  cut  the  hay,  and  after  a  long  delay 
the  landlord  imported  a  lot  of  emergency  men  to  do  the  work* 
These  men  were  for  the  most  part  roughs  from  the  large  towns 
who  knew  nothing  of  field  work  and  whose  one  idea  was  to  earn 
their  1 5s.  or  20s.  a  week  with  as  little  exertion  as  possible.  The 
season  was  already  late  and  the  weather  set  in  wet,  so  the  result 
was  that  the  hay  was  so  badly  made  that  it  could  not  pay  for  the 
expense  of  sending  it  to  a  distant  market,  and  being  boycotted, 
no  one  would  buy  it  near  home.  The  landlord  therefore  not  only 
lost  his  £1,000,  but  he  had  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  barracks  for  his 
emergency  men  to  live  in  and  for  policemen  to  guard  them,  for 
providing  them  with  necessaries,  and  paying  them  wages  at  the 
rate  of  two  men's  pay  for  half  a  man's  work.  I  believe  the  balance 
came  out  so  much  on  the  wrong  side  that  the  attempt  was  not 
repeated,  and  the  estate  has  ever  since  been  losing  the  best  part 
of  this  £1,000  a  year,  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  these  two  old 
maiden  ladies. 

There  may  be  two  opinions  whether  it  would  be  right  to 
suppress  a  boycot  like  this  if  it  were  possible,  but  there  can  be  no 
second  opinion  that  the  attempt  would  be  perfectly  futile.  You 
cannot  imprison  the  whole  population  of  a  country  side  because 
they  refuse  to  make  or  to  buy  another  man's  hay.  In  short  the 
result  of  a  good  deal  of  experience  and  reflection  about  the  matter 
is,  that  you  must  do  as  you  have  done  in  the  case  of  trades  unions — 
that  is,  limit  the  intervention  of  the  criminal  law  to  acts  of 
violence.    If  you  attempt  to  carry  it  further  you  will  inevitably 
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end  in  making  the  law  either  ridiculous  or  odious,  or  very  probably 
both  at  once.  Thus  in  a  case  which  occurred  recently  in  Ireland 
a  little  girl  of  fourteen  was  sent  to  goal  for  a  fortnight  for  saying 
"  Boo  '*  to  an  emergency  man.  Could  anything  be  more  ridicu- 
lous ?  You  might  just  as  well  have  sent  her  to  gaol  for  saying 
^^Bo"  to  a  goose.  But  at  the  same  time  the  case  has  a  serious 
aspect.  What  would  be  the  feeling  of  the  cotton  spinners  of 
Bolton  or  Preston  if,  when  they  were  out  on  strike,  the  little  girl 
of  one  of  their  comrades  had  been  sent  to  gaol  by  a  justice  who 
was  a  cousin  of  the  millowner  for  hooting  a  man  who  had  been 
brought  in  from  a  distance  to  work  in  tne  factory  ?  Would  it 
have  made  them  feel  more  loyal  and  law-abiding  and  less  disposed 
to  listen  to  the  harangues  of  socialist  orators  ?  For  Lancashire, 
read  Clare  or  Limerick,  and  you  may  safely  predict  that  what  is 
human  nature  in  the  one  will  be  human  nature  in  the  other.  If 
this  truth  could  once  be  driven  into  the  head  of  the  British 
Philistine,  the  Irish  question  would  be  advanced  a  long  step  towards 
solution. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THERE  never  was  a  brighter,  prettier,  or  more  charming  girl 
than  Lady  Dorothy  de  Chateaurond,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Belesbond.  She  was,  as  her  name  testified,  of  Norman 
descent,  the  only  peculiarity  in  the  family  history  being  that,  till 
within  the  last  generation  or  so,  they  had  not  been  ostensibly 
noble,  and  the  glare  of  public  opinion  not  having  fallen 
upon  them,  they  were  comparatively  obscure  till  the  first  peer 
had  obliged  George  the  Fourth  in  some  way,  and  he  had  been 
rewarded  by  a  peerage,  a  pedigree  and  a  name.  Belesbond  was 
said  to  have  been  a  sobriquet  in  uncontradictable  "  olden  times  " 
of  Bel  et  Bon,  given  by  the  Conqueror,  and  Chateaurond  meant 
the  old  tower  (long  since  destroyed)  from  which  some  arrow 
or  weapon  had  done  good  service  in  Normandy  to  the  said 
Conqueror. 

People  are  so  very  ill-natured,  and  prominence  occasionally 
creates  jealousy,  so  nobody  need  believe  that  Belus  Bond,  a 
money-lender,  of  great  acuteness  and  of  a  rotund  size,  gave  his 
name  to  the  peerage,  and  that  a  quip  about  his  feline  propensities 
and  his  rotund  person,  chat  tout  rondy  originated  the  family 
name. 

What  does  it  matter  ?  The  peerage  was  a  fact ;  and  was  not 
the  birth  and  parentage  in  all  the  pride's  Bibles  of  the  day  ?  Let 
those  laugh  who  win,  thought  the  family. 

At  any  rate  Lady  Dorothy  laughed ;  and  charming  in  repose, 
she  was  enchanting  when  she  laughed.  Her  father  and  her  grand- 
father had  followed  the  universal  law,  they  had  spent  what  the 
first  peer  had  made,  and  Lady  Dorothy,  an  only  daughter,  had 
six  brothers. 

It  wasa  matter  of  sincerest  congratulation  that  Lady  Dorothy 
in  her  first  season  had  won  the  affections  of  a  rich  young  squire, 
a  ilr.  Eldred,  a  man  of  pure,  good  Saxon  descent,  of  a  very  old 
untitled  family,  whose  lands  had  belonged  to  one  or  other  branch 
for  many  generations  before  the  Conquest ;  a  family  who  had 
wisely  gfiven  sons  to  commerce,  who  had  been  always  steady. 
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clever,  full  of  integrity — proud  in  a  right  way  of  their  name — ^and 
against  whose  escutcheon  no  slur  had  ever  been  placed.  Young 
Eldred  was  rich,  devotedly  in  love,  and  Lady  Dorothy  consented 
to  be  his  wife  without  concealing  the  fact  that  she  also  was  happy 
and  much  in  love  with  him«  In  short  she  pleased  herself,  and  all 
her  family  at  the  same  time — a  deUghtful  thing  since  she  hated 
being  found  fault  with — and  no  one  had  a  fault  to  find.  In  these 
days,  when  so  many  young  men  disoblige  their  families  by  their 
marriages,  and  so  many  young  women  follow  suit,  the  family 
was  much  to  be  congratulated. 

With  equal  good  fortune,  Mr.  Eldred  having  no  brothers,  no 
consins  near  or  dear  to  him,  and  his  large  family  properties  being 
entailed  and  tied  up  by  all  sorts  of  puzzling  legal  documents  on 
heirs  male,  Lady  Dorothy,  as  fast  as  nature  permitted  such  a 
feat,  presented  three  sons  to  the  enraptured  family. 

A  deep  sense  of  gratitude  towards  her  for  this  judicious  conduct 
filled  all  hearts  (except,  of  course,  that  of  the  cousin  and  heir- 
at-law). 

**  Dear  Lady  Dorothy  somehow  always  does  the  right  thing," 
was  the  family  verdict,  and  she  was  prdised  and  petted  and 
admired  more  than  ever.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  her  chief 
friend  Lydia  Haverill  (a  connection)  had,  of  course,  without  mean- 
ing it,  sown  the  only  discomfort  in  Lady  Dorothy's  mind. 

No  family  of  any  antiquity  can  avoid  having  branches  and  col- 
laterals of  less  consequence  than  the  parent  stem — a  very  old 
family  necessarily  has  these  roots  and  branches,  just  as  old  oaks 
and  elms  have  ramifications  and  branches  above,  and  roots  and 
fibres  below  the  ground,  spreading  in  all  directions.  It  is  only 
your  newly-planted  tree,  with  its  clean,  pert  uprightness,  that  has 
no  branches  to  speak  of. 

John  Eldred  had  many  more  cousins  than  he  could  coimt ; 
though  his  warm,  good  heart  would  willingly  have  counted  them 
all.  Among  them  was  a  certain  Lady  Malyn,  a  cousin  of  his 
father's,  a  woman  who  had  intellect  and  an  opinion  of  her  own. 
She  was  a  widow  and  childless,  her  only  son  having  married  and 
died  and  left  half-a-dozen  children  and  their  mother  to  her 
care. 

Lady  Malyn's  husband  had  been  one  of  the  unrecognized 
geniuses  who  invent  things  for  the  good  of  posterity,  and  whose 
abilities  are  often  discovered  too  late.  Sir  Henry  Malyn  had  worn 
himself  out,  as  such  men  sometimes  do.  He  had  been  made  a 
knight,  and  had  the  greater  part  of  the  alphabet  after  his  name. 
He  died,  regretting  only  that  he  could  not  live  to  complete  a  new 
instrument,  and  that  he  was  leaving  the  wife  who  h^  been  the 
sharer  of  his  every  thought,  and  the  comforter  of  his  every 
trouble,  to  mourn  him. 

Lady  Malyn,  living  with  a  daughter-in-law  and  the  six  grand- 
children, who  were  all  fond  of  her,  but  all  a  little  afraid  of  her,  grew 
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careless  in  her  dress,  and  gave  herself  up  to  a  task  she  loved,  the 
arranging  and  editing  of  her  husband's  papers. 

Young  Mrs.  Malyn  never  noticed  her  mother-in-law's  dress,  and 
if  she  had,  would  never  have  ventured  to  remonstrate ;  and  Lady 
Malyn  got  into  the  habit  of  wearing  out  clothes  that  should  have 
been  worn  out  months  before,  carried  a  very  old  pair  of  gloves  in 
her  hands,  put  on  a  bonnet  peculiarly  out  of  fashion ;  and  when 
she  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony,  wore  an  Indian  shawl  that  had  seen 
better  days.  Now  some  Indian  shawls  are  beautiful  possessions, 
but  there  are  some  which  are  a  little  gorgeous  for  promenading, 
and  Lady  Malyn 's  was  a  still  vivid  scarlet  worked  in  gold,  valuable 
in  itself  and  cherished  by  her,  since  her  husband  for  years  had 
saved  to  buy  this  shawl  before  he  had  been  in  a  position  to  marry 
her ;  the  shawl  was  full  of  the  tenderest  memories  to  her,  almost  a 
sacred  thing,  and  she  put  it  on,  when  she  wore  black,  or  purple, 
or  grey,  without  any  regard  to  the  sensitive  feelings  on  the 
subject  of  "  tints,"  which  so  universally  prevails  in  these  highly 
enlightened  days. 

It  was  with  regard  to  Lady  Malyn  that  Lydia  Haverill  had  been 
distinctly  disagreeable. 

Lady  Malyn  had  been  to  see  Dorothy,  and  Miss  Haverill  had 
been  present,  and  the  old  lady  had  put  the  young  one  down — 
cleverly  and  not  rudelv,  but  Lydia  had  not  liked  it. 

"  No  happiness  but  has  its  drawbacks,  my  poor  dear  Dolly ! "  she 
said,  before  Lady  Malyn  was  well  out  of  the  room.  "  That  I 
should  live  to  see  my  beautiful  Dorothy  calling  a  woman  like  that 
cousin !  '* 

"  Do  you  know,  I  rather  like  her,  Lydia." 

"  Like  her !  A  woman  in  a  violent  purple  gown  and  that  fear- 
ful thing  like  a  table  cloth  gone  mad  upon  her  back." 

*'  Her  dress  was  very  ugly,  but  she  has  rather  a  nice  face." 

"  Oh,  Dolly !  Where  is  your  taste  ?  You  so  dainty,  so  pic- 
turesque, so  particular.    You  must  be  joking ! " 

Some  firiends  came  in,  and  Lydia  held  forth  amidst  fits  of 
laughter  about  the  prospective  cousin,  gown  and  shawl,  and  all  else. 

Poor  Dorothy,  feeling  in  her  heart  of  hearts  disloyal  to  her  future 
husband,  was  overwhelmed ;  had  a  quarrel  (her  first)  with  Lydia, 
made  friends,  and  with  all  the  injustice  of  an  impetuous  young 
person  of  nineteen,  declared  she  hated  Lady  Malyn  because  her 
dearest  friend  and  she  had  quarrelled  about  her. 

Poor  Dorothy !  She  had  weakly  yielded,  and  knew  little  peace 
afterwards.  Lady  Malyn  was  a  discordant  note,  and  now  she 
always  joined  in  making  fun  of  her  and  her  clothes ;  and  finally 
grew  to  think  of  her  as  a  distinct  drawback,  almost  her  bete  Tioi/re. 

Time  had  not  smoothed  matters ;  Lady  Malyn  never  flattered, 
and  to  speak  the  truth,  Dorothy  was  accustomed  to  flattery,  so  much 
used  to  it  that  she  felt  an  honest  contradiction,  even  a  diflFerence 
of  opinion,  to  be  a  distinct  rudeness ;  a  state  of  mind  very  easily 
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engendered.  The  mother  of  three  beautiful  boys,  a  devoted  wife, 
amiable,  affectionate,  willing  to  be  pleased,  with  a  rich  and  devoted 
husband,  who  studied  her  in  everything,  she  smiled  upon  her 
world ;  and  as  the  world  in  this  respect  is  very  like  a  looking-glass, 
it  smiled  back  upon  her ;  an  exception  was  an  annoyance.  Mr. 
Eldred  thought  no  fairer  picture  could  be  seen  than  his  Dorothy, 
when  he  went  up  as  usual  to  her  dressing-room  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  found  her  in  a  bewitching  tea  gown,  seated  with  the 
year-old  boy  on  her  lap,  displaying  a  good  deal  of  his  person,  and 
kicking  with  immense  energy — the  elder  boys  assisting  in  the 
worship  of  the  youngest,  and  making  a  great  deal  of  noise. 

Sooner  than  usual  that  evening,  the  picture  became  a  dissolving 
view ;  though  the  young  father,  who  had  something  on  his  mind, 
praised  and  petted  the  children  rather  more  than  usual.  Hypo- 
critical man !  For  the  first  time  in  his  married  life  he  had  some- 
thing to  tell  his  Dorothy — ^and  he  knew  that  she  would  not  like  to 
hear  it. 

He  took  up  that  position  on  the  hearthrug  which  invariably 
appears  to  give  courage  to  mankind,  and  cleared  his  throat  of 
imaginary  huskiness.  "  Darling,"  he  began,  "  I  have  had  an  invi- 
tation; Murray  goes  north  next  week;  he  has  taken  the  very 
best  shooting  in  Ross-shire,  a  moor  where  grouse  is  said  to  be 
unusually  plentiful  and     .     .    ." 

**  I  am  so  glad,"  and  Lady  Dorothy  sprang  to  her  feet.  "  I  have 
never  been  quite  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  I  have  often  longed 
to  go ;  and  the  children — not  that  they  are  ill — but  Highland  air 
will  be  delightful  for  them.  Can't  you  see  the  little  rogues  rolling 
in  the  heather  ?  " 

Mr.  Eldred  gave  a  little  cough.  "  I  am  afraid,  my  dearest  little 
wife,  that  there  is  no  chance  of  that ;  a  shooting  lodge  has  such 
very  limited  accommodation." 

Lady  Dorothy's  countenance  fell.  She  was  silent  for  a  minute 
or  two,  then  she  looked  up  bravely :  "  I  must  not  be  foolish.  .  .  • 
I  dqn't  like  leaving  the  children,  dearest  husband,  but  my  first 
duty  is  to  you.  Of  course  I  will  leave  them,  and  nurse  will  write 
every  day.  But  my  things.  I  suppose  I  must  be  ready  at  once. 
This  is  the  third  of  August ;  you  will  wish  to  be  there  for  the 
twelfth.  A  tweed  gown,  thick  boots,  a  hat.  Well,  darling,  don't 
be  afiraid  ;  I  shall  be  quite  ready." 

She  sat  down  and  had  ordered  her  gown  on  paper,  down  to  the 
buttons  (she  was  nothing  if  not  practical),  when  her  husband 
spoke  again. 

**You  see,  dear,  it  is  only  a  shooting  lodge — very  small,  and 
Murray  has  asked  no  ladies." 

**  I  shan't  be  at  all  dull,  dear.  I  have  some  new  work,  and  I 
shall  try  and  sketch.  Sometimes  I  can  go  out  with  you.  I  really 
don't  think  I  mind  a  gun  at  all.  If  it  makes  a  very  big  noise  I 
can  always  stop  my  ears." 
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Mr.  Eldred  put  his  arm  round  her  shoulder.  ^'  I  am  afraid, 
dear  Dolly,  you  will  not  like  it — ^but  the  truth  is,  Murray's  quar- 
ters are  only  for  bachelors,  and  if  I  go,  I  am  to  go  alone." 

Poor  Lady  Dorothy  !  She  tore  up  her  note  in  minute  portions, 
and  felt  vindictive  towards  Mr.  Murray.  She  sat  down  without 
speaking,  and  gazed  moodily  into  the  fire. 

Mr.  Eldred  looked  at  her  with  a  strangely  uncomfortable 
feeling.  "  Dolly,"  he  said,  gently  raising  her  chin  with  his  big 
brown  hand,  "  if  you  dislike  my  going  I  shall  give  it  up." 

«  But  you  wish  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do — it  is  a  great  piece  of  luck  for  me." 

"  Then  go,  dear,"  she  said,  mastering  her  feeling  of  annoyance, 
and  speaking  in  her  own  natural  manner. 

Mr.  Eldred  was  delighted  with  her  consent  and  with  her  manner 
of  consenting,  and  told  her  what  a  perfect  little  wife  she  was ;  and 
she  reflected  with  much  self-praise  that  she  had  been  very  nice. 
**  Some  wives  might  have  been  very  nasty,"  she  thought,  and 
said  so  to  herself. 

"  Should  you  like  to  stay  here  or  go  anywhere  else  with  the 
children  ?  " 

"  Oh,  stay  here.     I  hate  a  seaside  lodging." 

"  You  might  go  to  Lynmouth  to  our  cottage  there." 

"  And  have  that  Lady  Malyn  on  my  shoulders  at  all  hours  of  the 
day — no,  thanks." 

"  Lady  Malyn  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  clever  woman,  if  you 
would  only  not  be  so  obstinate  about  it,  dear,  and  so  prejudiced." 

"  Lady  Malyn  is  a  vulgar,  tiresome,  interfering  woman — and  I 

.     .    hate  her ! " 

"  My  dear  Dorothy,  this  is  too  bad.  I  really  cannot  understand 
your  dislike  to  her,  and  she  is  my  cousin,"  and  Mr.  Eldred,  as  head 
of  his  house,  was  offended,  but  he  saw  his  Dorothy's  blue  eyes 
looking  tearful  and  hastened  to  drop  the  subject.  "  Will  you  ask 
any  one  here  ?  " 

**  Lydia  Haverill  might  come  perhaps." 

"  Whom  I  dislike  nearly  (not  quite  as  much)  as  she  dislikes 
me.  Well,  dear  Dolly,  do  as  you  like ;  you  have  been  very  good 
about  my  going  away ;  I  only  want  to  make  sure  you  will  not  be 
too  dull ;  please  yourself." 

"  Why  do  you  dislike  Lydia  ?  " 

"  Because  she  flatters  you  so  dreadfully." 

"  Flattery  according  to  my  definition  is  insincere  praise ;  Lydia 
never  says  what  she  does  not  mean." 

"  Flattery,  I  consider,  is  praise,  exaggerated  praise  before  you, 
to  your  face.  I  hate  hearing  her  say,  *Dear  Lady  Dorothy! 
how  sweet !  how  lovely  you  are !  no  one  is  like  you,  &c.,'  it  makes 
my  little  wife  look  very " 

"  Well,  finish  your  sentence,"  cried  Lady  Dolly,  half  laughing, 
half  angry. 
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"  Well,  very  foolish,  as  if  she  thought  it  pleased  you.** 
•  "  Oh !  "  and  Lady  Dorothy  went  off  to  her  dressing-room  with- 
out saying  a  word,  more  ruffled  than  she  cared  to  show ;  there 
was  a  truth  she  did  not  like-  in  this  speech  of  her  husband's.  It 
is  much  easier  to  forgive  a  small  injustice,  than  a  truth  which 
wounds  our  vanity. 

Also  the  Cottage  at  Lynmouth  was  full  of  convenience,  and  to 
be  by  the  sea  would  be  so  pleasant.  It  began  to  look  pleasanter 
than  ever  to  her  thoughts  as  the  days  grew  very  hot,  and  their 
own  big  place  in  Hampshire  was  80  big  when  her  husband  was 
away,  and  there  was  no  doubt  it  stood  a  little  low,  and  every  time 
Lady  Dorothy  felt  the  heat,  she  felt  more  aggrieved  by  Lady 
Malyn's  presence  near  the  exquisite  grounds  and  the  sea  breezes 
at  Lynmouth. 

'^  Life  is  not  a  bed  of  roses,"  she  said  to  herself  as  she  laid  her 
head  upon  her  pillow.  She  had  declared  the  Cottage  to  be  im- 
possible, she  had  made  herself  a  voluntary  exile;  it  followed 
naturally  that  it  immediately  became  a  desirable  thing. 


CHAPTER  IL 

The  parting  was  over,  Lady  Dorothy  had  felt  it  a  good  deal.  She 
went  into  her  husband's  room  with  quite  a  forlorn  little  feeling  of 
being  deserted,  put  a  few  things  tidy  for  him  on  his  writing  table, 
and  began  a  most  elaborate  pair  of  slippers  for  him,  which,  as 
she  detested  work,  and  the  pattern  was  high  art,  sad  in  colour,  and 
fearfully  intricate,  ran  the  smallest  possible  chance  of  completion. 

She  sent  for  her  eldest  child,  talked  quile  over  his  head  and 
bored  him  a  good  deal,  by  dwelling  upon  self-denial  and  sterling 
qualities,  till  he  got  so  dull  that  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  begged 
to  go  to  the  nursery. 

"  May  I  go  to  the  nursery  now  ?  I  have  been  good.  Nurse  said 
I  might  go  to  the  nursery  soon  if  I  was  good." 

"Oh,  Percy !     Are  you  not  happier  with  mother  ?  " 

"  No,  I'm  happier  in  the  nursery  to-day — and  we  are  going  to 
have  toast  for  tea,  and  I'm  going  to  help  to  make  it  if  I^re  been 
good.    I  have  been  good." 

He  gave  her  a  quick,  careless  hug  and  ran  away  merrily. 

His  mother  sighed  and  went  off  in  the  carriage  to  meet  Miss 
Lydia  Haverill. 

Even  at  that  hour,  nearly  five,  it  was  oppressively  hot ;  the 
train,  a  local  one,  was  unpunctual  and  the  horses  fidgeted,  of 
which  the  coachman  made  the  most  ;  altogether  Lady  Dorothy 
had  time  to  get  ruffled  before  Miss  Haverill  appeared. 

When  she  finally  arrived,  it  was  quite  evident  she  also  had  been 
ruffled,  and  as  she  was  not  very  well  bred  and  was  not  on  cere- 
mony with  Lady  Dorothy,  she  was  distinctly  cross,  and  only  the 
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luxurious  tea  ready  at  home  saved  the  situation.  Tea,  however, 
does  restore  people's  tempers,  and  by  the  time  she  had  invested 
her  appetite  in  various  hot  cakes  and  scones  and  drank  several 
cups  of  tea,  Lydia  was  as  gushing  as  ever  and  expressed  her 
astonishment  and  her  delight  in  having  her  "  dearest  Dorothy  " 
all  to  herself,  making  the  most  of  the  astonishment. 

"  I  was  so  surprised,"  she  said ;  "  fancy  you  two  inseparables 
parting  of  your  own  accord  for  weeks  and  months ! " 

"  Not  for  quite  so  long  as  that." 

"  Well,  the  shooting  season ;  of  course  that  is  a  vague  term.  I 
can  quite  understand  being  glad  to  get  a  man  away  for  a  bit,  but 
I  can  not  imagine  Mr.  Eldred,  the  man  envied  of  all  men,  volun- 
tarily going  away  from  so  lovely  and  so  delightful  a  wife  and 
those  cherub  boys." 

**  A  man  may  love  his  home  and  yet  like  good  shooting." 

"  Evidently  ;  but  if  I  was  married,  what  a  rage  I  should  be  in 
if  my  husband  preferred  his  gun  and  men  friends  to  my  society ;  I 
should  never  forgive  him.     You,  Dorothy,  are  an  angel." 

Was  it  because  of  her  husband's  words,  or  because  the  realities 
of  life  taught  to  all  women  by  motherhood  had  opened  Lady 
Dorothy's  eyes  ?  She  disliked  this  speech  and  did  think  it  flattery. 
With  a  graver  face  than  usual  she  said  gently : 

"  I  know  you  wish  to  be  kind,  but  I  think  you  flatter  me  too 
much,  Lydia ;  it  makes  me  look  foolish.     Even  my  husband  thinks 

BO." 

"  Does  he  ?  Do  you  really  believe  that  I  flatter  you  ?  Oh  1  dear 
Lady  Dorothy ! " 

**  Well,  you  don't  mean  it.  I  know  you  are  sincere ;  I  told  my 
husband  so." 

•'  So  he  thought  me  insincere." 

"  I  am  not  sure  he  put  it  so,  but  he  thinks  you  flatter  me.  No, 
I  think  I  defined  flattery  as  insincere  praise.  We  did  not  agree 
about  it." 

^^  And  I  caused  a  disagreement !  dearest  and  sweetest  Dorothy, 
how  can  you  forgive  me ! " 

**  There  is  nothing  to  forgive.  Percy  has  not  been  quite  well 
this  evening ;  I  am  going  to  see  him,  so  I  will  say  good  night, 
dear.  I  do  hope  you  will  be  quite  comfortable,"  and  I^y 
Dorothy  kissed  her  friend  and  left  her. 

"  So  Mr.  Eldred  is  trying  to  keep  dear  Dorothy  from  liking  me. 
Well,  I  shall  pay  him  out,"  and  Lydia  went  to  bed  in  a  very 
aggressive  state  of  mind. 

Next  morning,  over  their  work,  Lydia  began  to  talk  about  her 
journey. 

"  Who  do  you  suppose  came  as  far  as  the  junction  with  me  ?  " 

^'  I  cannot  imagine,"  said  Lady  Dorothy,  who  was  puzzling  over 
two  shades  of  green. 

**  Those  two  Miss  Thorpes — ^those  would-be  beauties." 
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"  I  remember  .two  very  handsome  Miss  Thorpes ;  nice,  pleasant 
girls  they  seemed,"  said  Lady  Dorothy. 

"  Men  like  them.  Well^  they  and  their  boxes — such  a  quantity 
6f  luggage ! — went  down  to  Scotland  by  the  express.  Some  place 
in  Boss-shire ;  Craig  Vohr  was  on  all  their  luggage." 

"How  very  odd.  Craig  Vohr  is  Mr.  Murray's  shooting.  I 
address  my  husband's  letters  there." 

"  There  may  be  two  Craig  Vohrs." 

"  In  Boss-shire  ?    Not  likely,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Not  likely — but  Scotch  things  are  always*  so  exceptionally 
different  from  one's  rational  ideas,  when  one  thinks  of  forests 
without  trees  ;  it  all  sounds  so  eccentric." 

Lady  Dorothy  said  nothing.  If  it  was  true  that  these  girls 
were  going  to  Craig  Vohr  in  Boss-shire,  Mr.  Murray  had  played 
her  false,  and  womankind  was  to  be  there.  Not  for  one  mo- 
ment did  she  believe  her  husband  had  purposely  misled  her. 

"  My  husband  told  me  it  was  a  bachelors'  party." 

"  A  bachelors'  party !  Dear  Lady  Dorothy,  you  are  too  sweet ! " 
and  Lydia  threw  herself  back,  laughing  heartily. 

"  Well,  it  really  does  not  matter,"  the  little  wife  said  loyally. 

"  Because  you  are  too  wonderfully  nice  and  good  !  How  any 
young  man  can,  of  his  own  free  will,  leave  such  a  wife.  «  •  .  You 
know  you  are  quite  the  best  wife  in  the  world,  dear  Lady 
Dorothy." 

**  I  have  the  best  and  kindest  husband.  What  is  it,  Thomas  ? 
Anything  wrong?"  as  her  own  footman  came  noiselessly  forward, 
mystery  on  all  his  features. 

"  Mrs.  Todd,  my  lady,  if  convenient — urgent."  Lady  Dorothy 
hurried  to  the  door,  only  half  hearing  Thomas's  message. 

Mrs.  Todd,  an  excellent  family  servant,  had  cause  for  uneasi- 
ness. A  housemaid,  ill  for  a  week,  had  developed  scarlet-fever. 
The  doctor  was  there,  and  would  also  like  a  word  with  her  ladyship. 
He  was  not  kept  waiting,  and  Lady  Dorothy  had  foreseen  what 
would  follow.  Take  the  children  away.  Yes ;  but  where  to  go  ? 
Eastbourne,  Brighton — where  ? 

"Lodgings  are  risky  just  now,  and  good  ones  hard  to  find. 
Could  you  not  go  to  some  place  of  your  own — any  seaside  place  ? 
Mr.  Eldred  has  other  places  besides  this  one,  I  know." 

Half  unconsciously  "Lynmouth"  came  from  Lady  Dorothy's 
lips. 

**  The  very  place ! "  exclaimed  Dr.  Croly.  "  Have  things  got 
ready  and  go  the  first  thing  to-morrow." 

"  It  is  my  fate,"  said  Lady  Dorothy  to  herself,  half  amused  and 
wholly  anxious. 

But  she  gave  all  the  orders  before  returning  to  the  boudoir — 
every  one  was  at  once  busy.  And  having  settled  who  she  could 
take,  and  arranged  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick  girl,  she  rejoined 
Lydia. 
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^  Anything  wrong  ?  **  asked  that  yonng  person* 

''  Yes ;  something  is  very  wrong.    One  of  the  housemaids  has 
scarlet  fever,  and  we  must  all  go  to*morrow  to.Lynmouth." 

**  What  a  bore !     Servants  always  seem  to  be  catching  things.** 

*^  Will  you  tell  your  maid  about  packing  ?  I  want  to  go  by  an 
early  train." 

<<  Dear  Lady  Dorothy !  "  and  Miss  Haverill  stood  at  the  door  for  a 
moment. 

^*  Well  ?  "  asked  the  busy  little  woman,  whose  pen  was  flying 
along  the  paper,  telling  her  husband  what  had  happened. 

*^  Your  husband  ¥dll  hate  having  to  leave  a iachdors^ party" 

<*  Why  should  he  ?    He  can  do  no  good.     We  are  not  hlJ* 

"  Dear  Lady  Dorothy ! "  and  the  door  closed  upon  the  would* 

be  mischief-maker. 

That  night  brought  no  relief  to  the  sick  housemaid ;  but  the 
three  boys,  their  mother  and  necessary  attendants  were  by  noon 
next  day  established  at  the  Cottage. .  The  unpacking  kept  every 
one  busy,  or  made  them  think  themselves  so.  Lady  Malyn  called 
in  a  couple  of  days,  and  was  hurt  at  hearing  ^*  Not  at  home  "  pro- 
nounced  quite  aloud  by  a  voice  from  the  drawing-room.  Lady 
Dorothy  would  have  seen  her,  but  Miss  Haverill  was  so  very  sure 
she  would  rather  not,  that  she  weakly  yielded.  Afterwards  her 
face  used  to  bum  when  she  remembered  it.  But  we  must  not 
anticipate. 

In  the  meantime  Lydia  Haverill  watched  from  behind  the  cur- 
tain, and  made  merry  over  the  shawl  and  all  else,  and  Lady 
Dorothy's  naturally  good  heart  and  good  breeding  again  took 
exception  and  Miss  Haverill  saw  it. 

**  Dear  Lady  Dorothy,  I  am  not  ofifending  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  Uke  it,  Lydia." 
.  ^*  Do  you  know  you  are  changing  very  much.    If  I  had  known 
how  much,  I  should  hardly  have  come  to  you." 

*^  I  hope  I'm  not  unkind." 

**  Not  unkind ;  but  you  do  not  care  for  me  as  you  once  did." 

Lady  Dorothy  coloured.  ^'  If  you  were  married  and  had  child- 
ren you  would  understimd." 

*<  Dear  Lady  Dorothy ! " 

**  And  you  are  changed.    You  always  say  *  Lady  *  Dorothy." 

**  Because  you  are  strange,  somehow.  However,  it  is  always 
the  same ;  a  man  never  likes  his  wife's  girl  friends ;  then  they 
have  to  go." 

<^  Pray  do  not  talk  nonsense.  And  here  is  Percy ;  we  must  not. 
talk  of  all  this  before  him." 

Percy  was  in  a  fretful  and  tiresome  mood,  and  tried  his  mother's 
patience  a  good  deal.     Miss  Haverill  made  him  irritating  little 
speeches,  and  at  last  declared  he  ought  to  be  well  whipped.    He . 
burst  into  tears.    Lady  Dorothy  was  angry  with  him,  and  annoyed 
with  her  friend.    Was  she  her  friend?    The  doubt  came  well 
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before  her  j  but  Percy  was  sent  to  the  nursery  as  a  naughty  boy, 
<.aiid  went,  unable  to  explain  all  the  feelings  of  penitence  and  the 
sensation  of  illness  that  was  making  his  little  heart  so  full. 

Luckily  the  nurse,  an  experienced  and  motherly  woman,  saw 
the  child  was  ill.  She  deposed  the  baby,  gave  Percy  a  warm 
bath,  and  kept  him  by  her  all  night. 

It  was  very  early  in  the  morning  when  she  woke  Lady  Dorothy. 
**  Master  Percy  is  not  at  all  well,  my  lady." 

To  dress  in  something  quickly  and  go  to  his  side — to  note  the 
flushed  face  and  the  eager  cry  for  something  to  drink.     •     •     * 

"  The  doctor "  she  stammered  anxiously. 

"  He  is  sent  for,  my  lady.** 

He  came,  and  a  short  examination  showed  him  it  was  scarlet 
fever. 

Poor  Lady  Dorothy  !  She  went  to  Lydia's  room  and  told  her, 
sure  of  her  help,  saying,  "  Will  you  keep  the  little  ones  by  you, 
Lydia  ?    I  must  be  by  Percy,  he  is  very  ill." 

*^  I  keep  the  little  ones !  dear  Lady  Dorothy.  I  am  the  most 
helpless  person  alive,  and  I  honestly  say  I  do  not  care  for 
children." 

"  Only  for  to-day,  Lydia.  I  have  telegraphed  for  the  house- 
keeper. I  cannot  trust  baby  to  the  nurserymaid,  and  nurse  must 
not  go  near  them." 

"  Dear  Lady  Dorothy,  you  really  can  hardly  be  serious,  propos- 
ing so  selfish  a  plan.  Suppose  I  catch  the  fever — there  are  all 
my  visits  at  an  end.  I  never  heard  anything  so  selfish.  I  shall 
pack  and  go  at  once— quite  the  kindest  thing  I  can  do ! " 

"  But  you  have  had  scarlet  fever." 

**  People  may  have  it  twice.  Good-bye,  dear  Lady  Dorothy. 
Better  not  shake  hands,  for  fear  of  accidents." 

Lady  Dorothy  turned  away,  and  shortly  heard  her  depart.  She 
felt  terribly  forlorn.  She  could  not  look  after  the  little  ones,  and 
every  time  they  cried  she  was  sfwre  there  was  some  grievous 
catastrophe  going  on.  She  suffered  acutely.  Then  came  cheerful 
sounds — baby  was  laughing.  Soon  a  twisted  note  came  up  to 
her: 

"Dear  Lady  Dorotht, 

"  As  you  cannot  J)e  in  two  places  at  once,  and  must 
not,  of  course,  leave  your  sick  boy,  may  I  take  the  little  ones  to 
my  house  ?  I  have  spent  some  time  with  them,  and  we  are  good 
Mends  already.    You  shall  hear  every  day. 

"  G.  Malyn." 

How  Lady  Dorothy  thanked  her !  The  little  ones  went  off,  and 
the  house  was  quiet — ^terribly  quiet,  the  poor  young  mother 
thought.  Inexperience  adds  to  all  the  natural  fears  at  such  a 
time* 
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The  hours  seemed  terribly  long,  and  the  child  grew  worse^ 
Delirium  came  on,  and  the  cry  was  always  about  that  last  after* 
noon;  somebody  threatening  to  whip  him — the  last  important 
event  of  the  little  life  was  photographed  on  his  brain. 

When  her  husband  arrived,  the  poor  mother  was  nearly  beside 
herself  and  looked,  to  his  anxious  eyes,  as  though  she  would  follow 
the  child.  The  doctors  summoned  &om  far  and  near  gave  small 
hope  at  last ;  and  there  came  a  time  when  they  had  to  tell  the 
father  the  child  must  die.  ^^  If  he  was  older  and  could  understand 
and  could  take  stimulants.  We  have  tried  everything,  and  he  is 
sinking.     It  would  be  cruel  not  to  tell  his  mother  the  truth." 

Lady  Dorothy,  kneeling  by  the  bed,  heard,  and  her  heart 
fainted  within  her.  Her  Percy !  her  lovely,  strong,  healthy  boy 
dying ! 

A  low,  firm,  sweet-toned  voice  came  into  the  stillness,  "A 
healthy  child,  sinking  ?  Nonsense,  my  dear  doctors.  Grod  does 
not  give  a  young  life  and  then  let  it  die.  Oh !  I  know  you  are 
very  clever ;  you  know  all  about  diseases ;  but  I  never  knew  a 
doctor  yet  that  really  knew  all  about  children;  they  have  a 
wonderful  hold  on  life." 

Could  Lady  Dorothy  ever  forget  that  voice,  and  the  strong,  firm 
hands  that  raised  the  child's  head ;  how  the  stimulants  she  had 
coaxed  him  to  take  in  vain  and  the  nurse  had  tried  to  itiake  him 
take  were  obediently  taken  from  those  hands  under  the  influence 
of  a  gentle  firmness  he  could  not  resist,  even  half-conscious  as  he 
was ;  how  through  many  hours  the  kindly  face  watched  by  that 
bed,  and  at  every  proper  interval  without  a  demur  Percy  swallowed 
what  was  given?  Could  anything  ever  make  Lady  Dorothy 
forget  the  first  conscious  look,  the  murmured  ^'Mother!"  and 
the  clasp  of  her  hand  with  the  sweet  sleep  that  followed  ? 

At  that  time  all  was  as  a  dream  to  Lady  Dorothy,  she  was 
chiefly  conscious  of  clinging  to  a  kind  arm,  and  of  trying  to  utter 
her  incoherent  thanks. 

Percy  recovered,  and  the  delight  of  Lady  Dorothy's  life  was 
when  she  carried  that  figure  she  had  so  learned  to  love ;  when  the 
purple  gown  and  that  shawl  were  in  the  carriage  beside  her,  and 
they  were  going  home  together. 


Weeks  afterwards  Mr.  Eldred  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  always  forgot 
to  tell  you.  I  saw  the  two  Miss  Thorpes  one  day  in  the  High- 
lands." 

"  One  day  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  they  were  staying  at  Craig  Vohr  Castle,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Loch,  and  we  met  at  a  sort  of  picnic  one  day." 

**  I  heard  they  had  gone  north,"  and  Lady  Dorothy  was  glad  in 
her  heart  she  had  not  been  led  into  doing  her  husband  injustice. 

"  Darling  husband  I "  she  said  fervently,  **  I  want  to  confess  to 
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you.  You  were  right  and  I  was  wrong  about  Lydia ;  she  was  very 
unkind  and  very  selfish."  • 

"  Ah !  so  you  found  her  out  ?  " 

^*  And  you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong  about  dear  Lady  Malyn. 
It  is  not  only  about  Percy,  but  every  day  I  love  her  better.  She 
has  shown  me  a  side  of  life  I  knew  nothing  of,  and  given  me  an 
interest  in  books  and  things  I  was  ignorant  of.  I  shsdl  be  a  better 
mother  to  my  boys,  and*  I  hope  a  better  wife ^ 

**No;  there  you  may  stop,"  he  exclaimed.  "I  am  glad  you 
appreciate  Lady  Malyn  and  that  she  is  of  use  to  you.  I  am  glad 
I  shall  not  soon  again  hear  *  Dear  Lady  Dorothy '  from  lips  I  know 
to  be  false,  but  I  want  no  change  in  you — I  only  want  you  always 
to  be  yourself." 


HONOUE'S  DUE, 

TO     TBI     HlBOIira     OF     BUNKBR's     8PBUIT. 

Who  was  this,  the  sorrowing  brave 
Bear  to  a  trimnphant  grave, 
There,  where  England  s  colours  wave 
O'er  a  soldier's  burial  ? 

What ! — a  woman  ?    Yes !  for  when 
Afrie's  sun  saw  Englishmen 
Die  unjrielding,  one  'gainst  ten, 
She  did  nobler  than  they  all. 

Next  her  husband,  to  the  ground 
Smitten  by  a  cureless  wound. 
Helpless,  and  a  prisoner  bound. 

Yet  she  rose  with  hopeful  cheer. 

Willing  feet  her  strength  sustain 
By  her  comrades,  sunk  in  pain ; 
Theirs  her  life,  till  nature  wane, 

Crushed  by  pangs  from  year  to  year. 

Seven  summers'  bright  increase 
To  her  anguish  brought  no  cease — 
Now  all  mourn  her,  laid  at  peace, 
On  a  warrior's  martial  bier. 

Boll  the  drums,  through  winter  air, 
Flash  the  volleys  !  they  who  bear, 
For  a  sister's  tender  care 

Blessing  her  with  many  a  tear. 

Honour  her  with  honour's  due ! 
England's  Queen  and  people  knew 
What  a  woman's  heart  can  do. 
When  her  noble  tale  was  told. 

With  her  badge  of  the  Bed  Cross 
Let  her  rest — not  hers  the  loss. 
Who  hath  changed  our  earthly  dross 
For  the  crown  of  fadeless  gold. 

BIOLIA  AYLMEB  BLAKB  (UBS.  ATLVBB  GOWIKG). 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVIL 

THE  CLOUDS  BHEAK. 

THAT  letter  to  his  son  cost  Philip  Cranston  infinite  pain.  The 
whole  night  long  he  pondered  what  efi^ect  his  confession  would 
have  on  Dick's  truthful,  straightforward  mind.  Hitherto  the 
young  man's  evident  liking  for  him  and  confidence  in  him  had 
been  inexpressibly  cheering;  now,  he  dreaded  falling  in  his 
estimation. 

The  first  glance  at  his  fine  expressive  face  would  tell  how  he 
had  taken  this  revelation ;  even  the  expected  answer  might  convey 
it,  for  Cranston  thought  he  should  be  able  to  read  between  the 
lines. 

Yet  he  was  glad  it  was  done,  that  his  son  knew  the  truth.  No 
matter  how  urgent,  how  imploring  the  mother  who  had  treated 
him  so  cruelly  might  be,  she  could  not  undo  what  had  been  done. 

Cranston  felt  weak,  unnerved,  unequal  to  the  impending  inter- 
view with  his  mfe,  and  waited  her  coming  with  impatience,  eager 
to  have  it  over. 

Then  he  might  be  free  to  go  back  to  his  boy,  if  his  reply  was 
all  he  hoped  for.     If  not,  well — ^he  could  think  of  no  alternative. 

But  the  weary  hours  of  that  terrible  morning  rolled  on,  and 
again  Mrs.  A  eland  failed  to  keep  her  appointment. 

This  greatly  puzzled  Cranston.  It  was  of  the  last  importance  to 
her  to  confer  with  him,  and  it  would  be  something  very  unusual 
for  her  to  be  foiled  in  her  purpose  twice.  He  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  do.  He  did  not  like  to  make  inquiries  at  her  house,  lest  he 
might  meet  Acland.  He  dared  not  write.  Perplexed  and  uneasy 
he  resolved  to  wait  till  after  nightfall,  and  if  she  did  not  appear, 
to  seek  his  cousin  Captain  Cranston  at  the  Minerva  Club,  as  he  no 
longer  need  avoid  the  haunts  of  men — the  men  he  used  to  know 
— and  take  counsel  with  the  scientific  sailor. 

Captain  Cranston  was  not  at  his  club,  however  ;  he  had  had  a 
telegram  that  afternoon  which  had  obliged  him  to  go  out  of  town. 
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and  he  had  left  no  address.     Philip  meditated  on  this  information 
as  he  walked  slowly  back  to  his  remote  lodgings. 

Had  the  summons  been  to  the  vindictive  old  man  who  clung  so 
tenaciously  to  his  rank  and  riches,  and  was  he  ill  or  dying  ?  Was 
Dick  to  find  a  father  and  fortune  at  one  stroke  ? 

**  It  is  ill  coveting  dead  men's  shoes,  when  I  am  rejoicing  over 
a  living  son,"  thought  Cranston,  resolutely  turning  from  a  pleasant 
fancy  sketch  of  Dick  installed  as  master  of  Leighton  Abbot,  and 
doing  credit  to  his  name  and  race.  "  There  is  nothing  for  it  but 
patience.  I  daresay  Hugh  will  write  to  me ;  I  cannot  hear  from 
Dick  at  the  earliest  before  Tuesday  evening,  and  that  is  more  than 
sixty  hours  off ;  I  must  get  through  them  as  best  I  can." 

It  was  a  trying  interval.  Mrs.  Acland  made  no  sign,  and  Cran- 
ston scarcely  liked  to  leave  the  house  lest  he  might  miss  some 
communication  from  her.  On  Tuesday  morning  came  a  few  lines 
from  Captain  Hugh.  Mr.  Maynard  had  insisted  on  driving  with- 
out an  overcoat  in  an  open  carriage,  had  walked  a  considerable 
distance  to  inspect  the  progress  of  some  farm  buildings  he  had 
begun  for  a  new  tenant ;  a  sudden  storm  had  come  on,  and  before 
he  could  reach  shelter  the  old  man  was  drenched  ;  next  day  he 
had  a  severe  feverish  cold  which  soon  became  bronchitis,  and  he 
was  then  in  a  very  precarious  condition,  having  been  weakened 
previously  by  his  excessive  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  grandson. 

"  I  think,"  continued  the  writer,  "  it  would  be  well  if  you  made 
yourself  known  to  Messrs.  Thorpe  and  Son,  Lincoln's  Inn,  my 
uncle's  solicitors ;  I  inclose  a  line  of  introduction.  They  ought  to 
know  of  your  existence,  and  might  be  useful  to  you  in  many  ways. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  the  poor  old  man  cannot  pull  through, 
though  the  doctors  say  it  is  possible  he  may  recover.  Atwell, 
the  great  chest  doctor,  came  down  this  afternoon,  and  approves 
what  the  other  men  have  done." 

**  No,"  said  Philip  Cranston  as  he  slowly  put  the  letter  back  in 
its  envelope.  **  I  will  not  trouble  the  lawyers  while  the  poor 
fellow  lives ;  it  will  not  make  any  difference,  especially  as  Hugh  is 
ready  to  acknowledge  me.  I  will  stick  to  the  house  till  I  get 
Dick's  answer." 

"  The  day  drags  on  though  storms  keep  out  the  sun ; "  and  this 
long  spell  of  weary  waiting  came  to  an  end.  Cranston  had  lit  the 
gas,  and  opened  a  book  witn  a  desperate  intention  of  attending  to  it, 
when  a  letter  was  handed  to  him.  At  sight  of  the  address  his 
cheek  grew  pale  and  his  long  slender  hands  trembled ;  he  hedi- 
tated  to  open  it  and  paused  before  he  hastily  tore  off  the  envelope 
and  with  a  beating  heart  read  the  contents  eagerly,  thirstily;  then 
he  sank  into  a  chair  murmuring, "  Thank  Grod !  thank  Grod  ! "  and 
in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  his  quiet  room  he  covered  up  his 
face  and  wept.  He  had  a  son  then  1 — ^a  son  who  loved  him  already, 
who  was  ready  to  condone  his  offences,  and  compassionate  the 
Borrows  which  he  had  partly  brought  upon  himself.     How  he 
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longed  to  press  the  boy  he  had  learned  to  love  so  much  to  his 
hea^ — ^English  though  he  was,  to  show  him  to  his  friendly  cousin 
Hugh,  to  boast  of  him  to  the  whole  world  ! 

But  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  demanded  his  attention.  **  I 
have  just  heard  that  my  mother  has  met  with  a  serious  accident, 
and  Mr.  Acland  has  sent  for  Maijory ;  pray  ascertain  what  it 
is,  and  come  down  as  soon  as  possible.  I  long  to  see  you  and 
consult  with  you  ;  we  have  a  difficult  and  trying  task  before  us." 

**  This  complicates  matters,*'  was  Cranstones  reflection,  when  he 
was  able  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  Dick.  "  It  would  have  been 
better  for  herself  had  she  been  saved  by  death  from  what  is 
before  her ! " 

Late  as  it  was  Cranston  sallied  forth,  and  hailing  a  cab  was  soon 
set  down  at  the  door  where  he  had  recognized  his  wife  in  the 
beginning  of  this  true  history. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  waited  anxiously  for  some  minutes  be- 
fore it  was  answered. 

"  Is  Mr.  Acland  at  home  ?  " 

"  No ;  master's  away  at  the  hospital." 

**  Then  could  I  see  Miss  Acland  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know;  she  is  in  sad  trouble." 

"  Pray  give  her  my  card." 

"  I  don't  think  she  will  see  you,"  said  the  girl.  "  Step  inside.'' 
»  In  another  moment  she  came  back,  and  in  a  changed  tone  said, 
**  Please  walk  into  the  dining-room,  sir.  Miss  Acland  will  be  down 
directly."  The  room  was  oppressive ;  a  solitary  gaslight  made  its 
darkness  visible  ;  the  fire  burned  low. 

Cranston  stood  by  the  table,  thinking  of  the  terrible  confusion 
he  was  about  to  bring  upon  the  innocent  family ;  of  the  shame- 
ful story  he  was  compelled  to  tell.  Maijory  at  least  need  not 
know  the  whole  of  it.  But  she  was  beside  him,  with  a  sad,  grave 
face. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Brand !  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come !  Have  you 
heard  of  the  dreadful  accident  to  Mrs.  Acland  ?  " 

"  Dick  has  written  to  me  to  inquire  particulars,  so  I  ventured  to 
intrude  upon  you." 

**I  do  not  know  much  myself;  my  father  is  in  such  distress 
that  he  could  scarcely-  speak  to  me.  It  seems  that  on  Friday 
afternoon  Mrs.  Acland  had  gone  out  to  send  a  telegram  to  nurse, 
who  is  with  the  children  at  Folkestone.  I  suppose  she  went 
to  shop  after,  for  crossing  one  of  the  streets  leading  out  of  Edg- 
ware  Road,  a  cart  coming  round  the  comer  knocked  her  down ; 
she  was  taken  up  much  bruised  and  insensible,  so  they  carried  her 
to  the  hospital.  The  doctors  are  afraid  the  spine  has  been  in- 
jured, and  that  she  may  be  paralyzed  in  the  lower  limbs.  She 
cannot  be  moved  yet,  and  my  poor  father  is  always  going  to  the 
hospital,  though  he  is  not  allowed  to  see  her.  She  was  so  dread- 
fully agitated  the  first  time  he  went.    They  say  she  will  be  quit« 
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helpless ;  think  what  a  fate  for  such  an  active,  masterful 
woman ! " 

**  It  is  appalling !  "  exclaimed  Cranston,  deeply  shocked.  How 
cruel  it  would  be  to  attack  a  prostrate  helpless  creature  whose 
sufferings  demanded  forbearance ! 

"  You  used  to  know  her,  and  Dick's  father  ?  "  resum.ed  Marjory. 
"  Was  he  really  so  bad  as  Mrs.  Acland  makes  out  ?  " 

"  I  was  rather  partial  to  him,"  returned  Cranston  gravely;  "  so  I 
may  not  be  a  fair  judge,  but  he  did  not  seem  a  bad  fellow  to  me." 

'^  I  am  sure  he  was  not,  or  Dick  would  pot  be  as  nice  as  he  is," 
said  Marjory  thoughtfully.  "  I  hope  you  are  going  back  to  him 
soon,  Mr.  Brand.  You  will  be  a  comfort  to  him ;  he  is  so  fond 
of  you." 

"  Is  he  ?  "  said  Cranston,  with  a  happy  smile. 

"  Yes,  indeed  he  is ;  and  you  will  let  George  come  to  you  in  the 
evening  too,  I  hope^  as  I  shall  not  be  able  to  leave  my  father  for 
a  long  time,  I  fear.  He  was  so  dependent  on  Mrs.  Acland.  I 
do  not  not  know  what  will  become  of  him.  When  she  can 
come  home  I  am  sure  she  will  wish  me  away ;  she  never  could 
bear  me ;  and  now  she  has  been  so  suddenly  struck  down  I  feel 
ashamed  of  disliking  her  so  much." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
It  is,  however,  probable  I  may  remain  in  town  some  time  longer ; 
perhaps  Dick  may  join  me.  Meanwhile,  should  Mrs.  Acland  wish 
to  see  me,  I  will  leave  my  address  with  you." 

"  Do  you  think  she  might  wish  to  see  you  ?  "  susked  Marjory, 
with  such  evident  surprise  that  Cranston  felt  she  had  heard  Mrs. 
Acland  express  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  him. 

"  She  may  find  it  necessary  to  confer  with  me  respecting  some 
matters — but  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  you." 

"  I  wish  you  could  stay — or  that  I  could  ask  you  to  stay,"  said 
Marjory,  blushing  and  hesitating.  "  It  is  awfully  lonely — the 
children  are  away,  and  it  is  better  to  keep  them  away.  My  poor 
father  does  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do.  I  think  it  is  a  comfort 
to  him  to  find  me  here  when  he  comes  in.  I  will  write  to  Dick 
to-night  and  tell  him  you  have  been  here." 

"  Do  so.  Grood-night,  my  dear  young  lady !  "  He  stooped  and 
kissed  her  hand  in  a  tender,  fatherly  fashion  that  touched  her; 
the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  "  Grood-bye,  I  am  so  glad  to  have  seen 
yt)u."    He  left  the  hou^,  and  walked  on  in  the  deepest  pesrplexity. 

What  was  to  be  done !  It  might  be  better  to  break  his 
painful  tidings  to  Acland  while  it  was  impossible  for  the  un- 
fortunate woman  to  interfere,  and  arrange  some  plan  for  her 
future  when  she  was  able  to  be  moved.  On  one  point  he  was 
resolved :  she  should  confess  the  truth  respecting  the  money  he 
was  convinced  she  had  taken.  Should  he  attempt  to  see  her 
in  the  hospital,  or  first  lay  his  statement  before  Mr.  Acland? 
He  could  come  to  no  decision. 
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Meanwhile,  the  wretched  woman  who  occupied  his  thoughts 
had,  as  her  mind  recovered  its  powers,  gone  down  into  a  hell 
of  anticipated  shame  and  exposure.  She  knew  she  was  power- 
less to  move — absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  her  foes.  She  knew 
the  weakness  of  the  man  she  had  ruled  and  dominated;  that 
he  was  only  a  broken  reed ;  and  if  he  listened  to  Cranston 
and  believed  him,  as  he  must,  his  horror  of  scandal,  of  being  a 
nine  days'  wonder,  the  subject  of  newspaper  paragraphs,  would 
turn  him  too  against  her.  Her  only  hope  of  mercy  was  from 
the  husband  she  had  despised  and  driven  away.  She  felt  that 
life  was  over  for  her,  and  she  would  fain  have  ended  it,  but 
lacked  the  physical  power  that  would  have  given  courage  enough 
to  do  the  deed.  Her  mental  condition  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  the  doctors,  who  told  Mr.  Acland  that  his  wife's  recovery,  so 
far  as  she  could  recover,  was  retarded  by  her  evident  uneasiness, 
and  exhorted  him  to  ascertain,  and  if  possible  to  remove,  the 
cause. 

The  cause  was  clear  enough  to  Mr.  Acland.  All  could  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  dreadful  threats  of  Blake. 

His  own  fears  prompted  him  to  buy  the  rascal's  silence,  to  do 
anything  to  avoid  the  horror  of  publicity.  But  how  to  trace  him 
was  the  question  ?  He  had  left  no  address,  and  any  attempt  to 
discover  his  whereabouts  might  only  lead  to  his  apprehension. 
Still  Mr.  Acland  hoped  that  his  necessities  would  compel  him  to 
apply  once  more  either  to  Mrs.  Acland  or  to  himself.  Nor  was  he 
mistaken.  The  fifth  day  after  the  accident  he  was  almost  rejoiced 
to  receive  a  short  note  signed  "  B."  the  writing  of  which  was  well 
known  to  him.  It  stated  that  the  writer,  being  penniless,  had  de- 
termined to  give  himself  up  to  the  police,  and  reveal  everything, 
if  within  the  next  week  he  was  not  furnished  with  funds  to  fly  the 
country. 

**  1  will  not  endanger  myself  by  going  to  you,"  he  continued, 
"  but  I  will  keep  indoors  for  the  next  three  or  four  days,  and  you 
must  come  here.  Ask  for  Mr.  Eisenberg.  If  you  have  any  sense, 
we  will  soon  settle  matters." 

This  eflfusion  bore  the  address,  "  Schmitt's  Coflfee  House,  Crown 
Street,  Prince's  Boad,  Kensington." 

Mr.  Acland  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  in  deciding  to  keep  the 
appointment.  He  hurried  away  to  the  hospital,  where  his  wife 
had  been  placed  in  a  private  room,  and  surrounded  with  all  that 
skill  and  care  could  do  to  alleviate  her  sufferings.  He  would  show 
her  the  note,  and  assure  her  that  he  would  buy  off  the  needy 
scoundrel  whose  venom  they  both  dreaded.  Mrs.  Acland  had  now 
recovered  from  the  stunning  effect  of  the  shock  she  had  received. 
Her  bruises  were  less  painful,  and  she  did  not  suffer  any  acute 
pain ;  she  even  began  to  hope  that  the  terrible  numbness  which 
made  her  lower  limbs  inert  might  not  prove  incurable.  She  had 
been  at  first  exceedingly  averse  to  see  her  husband ;  his  presence 
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exercised  a  peculiarly  disturbing  eflFect  upon  her ;  but  now  she 
asked  constantly  for  him,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  sit  by  her, 
and  listen  to  her  moans  and  complaints. 

Having  begged  the  nurse  to  leave  them  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
read  Blake's  note  aloud  in  a  hushed  tone,  and  proceeded  to  assure 
his  eager  listener  that  he  was  determined  to  arrange  matters  so  as 
to  free  her  from  all  apprehension  in  future, 

**  I  trust  you  may  be  able  to  do  so,  but  it  would  be  wiser  to  defy 
him.  I  leave  all  to  you ;  I  only  wish  I  were  not  to  be  a  burden 
to  any  one,"  she  returned  feebly. 

"  Do  not  talk  like  that,  my  dear ;  the  doctor  says  you  are  doing 
wonderfully  well.     We  must  hope  the  best." 

"  Ah  !  we  must.  See,"  moving  her  hands  on  the  coverlet, 
**  my  hands  are  quite  right.  I  think  I  could  use  a  pencil — give 
me  yours,  and  that  note.  She  began  to  scribble  on  the  back  of  it. 
"  Yes,  I  can  write — ^that  is  something.  I  wish  you  would  leave 
me  both  the  note  and  pencil.  I  have  a  few  ideas  I  should  like  to 
note  down  as  to  what  you  shall  say  to  Blake,  and  they  come 
so  slowly.'* 

"  But  I  am  afraid  you  may  let  the  note  be  seen." 

**  Trust  me,"  she  returned  smiling  grimly. 

"  Let  me  take  the  address,"  said  Mr.  Acland,  much  perplexed. 
He  did  not  dream  of  refusing  his  wife,  yet  he  dreaded  the  note 
being  seen,  and  he  was  impatient  to  get  the  interview  with  Blake 
over.     *<  I  should  like  to  have  seen  him  to-day,  if  possible." 

"  Better  not.  He  will  be  more  ready  to  come  to  terms  if  you 
keep  him  waiting." 

"  Well,  perhaps  so.    I  am  afraid  I  am  staying  too  long." 

"  It  does  not  seem  long,"  she  said  softly.  "  I  wish,  dear,  you 
would  give  me  a  little  money.  The  day  nurse  has  been  peculiarly 
good  to  me  ;  I  should  like  to  make  her  a  present." 

"  Certainly."    He  gave  her  a  sovereign  and  some  silver. 

"  Thank  you ;  I  suppose  I  must  let  you  go.  Be  sure  you  call 
to-night  or  to-morrow  for  *  my  ideas.' " 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  and  nurse  installed  with  her  needle- 
work beside  the  fire,  Mrs.  Acland  asked  very  quietly,  "  Have  you 
any  envelopes,  nurse  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

**  Will  you  fetch  me  one  ?  " 

"  Law  !  ma'am,  you  do  not  want  to  write  a  letter  ?  " 

**  Oh,  no,"  smiling,  "  only  to  inclose  one  Mr.  Acland  has  for- 
gotten." 

"  Very  well,"  and  nurse  left  the  room. 

She  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  handed  an  envelope  to  her 
patient.  "There,"  said  Mrs.  Acland,  smiling  sweetly  as  she 
slipped  Blake's  note  into  it,  "  see  how  well  I  can  write,"  and  she 
addressed  it  to  Cranston's  Camden  Town  lodgings.  "Now," 
she  added,  *'  get  a  stamp  and  post  this  at  once,  if  you  would 
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insure  me  a  quiet  day.  Here,  take  this  to  pay  for  the  postage 
and  for — discretioTu" 

"  Dear  me,  ma'am,"  said  nurse  hesitating  and  eyeing  the  sove- 
reign, ^'  I  hope  as  how  I  am  not  doing  any  wrong." 

*^  That  is  my  affair.  Gro,  take  it  instantly ;  it  is  on  my  husband's 
business."  Her  tone  of  command  imposed  on  her  attendant,  who 
left  the  room.  When  she  returned,  the  patient  appeared  to  be 
in  a  profound  slumber. 


The  few  words  Marjory  had  spoken  to  him  dwelt  in  Philip 
Cranston's  mind,  and  seemed  to  run  through  the  tangle  of  his 
perplexed  thoughts  like  a  pleasant  strain  of  music.  What  a  sweet 
sympathetic  voice  the  Ripsy  had !  what  bright,  steadfast  eyes ! 
How  fond  she  was  of  DicK !  and  he — did  he  himself  know  how  he 
loved  her  ?  To  Cranston's  experience,  the  condition  of  his  son's 
heart  had  long  been  perceptible,  but  how  would  the  matter  end  ? 
He  was  not  sure  of  Marjory,  and  when  the  true  state  of  affidrs 
became  known  to  Acland  he  might  very  naturally  refuse  any 
further  connection  with  a  man  who  had  been  fatal  to  him.  Well, 
the  solution  of  this  and  many  other  difficulties  could  not  be  anti- 
cipated. 

He  wrote  to  Dick  thanking  him  for  his  prompt  and  affectionate 
reply,  and  advised  him  to  give  up  his  present  employment  or  ask 
for  leave  of  absence,  as  his  presence  in  town  might  be  necessary. 
He  gave  him  the  particulars  of  his  interview  with  Marjory,  and 
described  the  nature  of  the  accident  to  Mrs.  Acland. 

Then  he  resigned  himself  to  wait,  nor  was  it  long  before  the 
curtain  drew  up  on  the  last  act  of  the  drama. 

The  following  morning  brought  him  no  tidings  of  the  wretched 
woman  he  knew  was  burning  to  see  him,  and  he  was  debating 
whether  he  should  attempt,  with  Marjory's  help,  to  see  her,  when 
a  telegram  was  laid  before  him. 

"  My  uncle  died,  rather  suddenly  at  the  last,  this  morning  about 
five-thirty.  Have  written  to  Thorpe  that  you  will  call  to-morrow 
before  noon." 

The  paper  fell  from  Cranston's  hand,  and  for  a  few  minutes  he 
strove  in  vain  to  realize  the  immense  change  in  his  fortunes. 
Gradually,  as  his  ideas  cleared,  he  felt  that  one  difficulty,  want  of 
money,  was  removed.  For  this  he  was  thankful,  otherwise  no 
sense  of  exultation  swelled  his  heart  for  a  moment.  He  hated 
poverty,  its  ugliness,  its  privations ;  he  loved  the  power  of  giving ; 
but  as  to  rank  and  riches. with  their  accompanying  parade,  their 
irksome  necessity  for  being  constantly  in  gala  costume,  he  hated 
them  also. 

^*  I  wish  the  poor  old  fellow  had  not  disliked  me  so  much ;  I 
fancy  he  thought  me  even  blacker  than  I  was  painted  1  Well, 
Dick  must  play  the  part  of  the  noble  squire,  and  pay  the  penalties 
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of  wealth  and  position,  while  he  gives  me  a  corner  of  the  big 
house  to  paint  and  smoke  in.  If  this  had  come  a  few  years  sooner, 
how  Jadith  would  have  queened  it  as  Mrs.  Cranston  Maynard  of 
Leighton  Abbot.  Ah !  few  women  ever  had  so  stony  a  heart,  so 
iron  a  will  as  she  has.  I  wonder  if  she  will  recover  ?  If  determina- 
tion could  compel  and  conquer  nature  she  would  rise  up  from  her 
bed  to  make  the  ipost  out  of  the  present  crisis."  While  he  re- 
flected, Cranston  prepared  to  set  forth  and  keep  the  appointment 
Hugh  had  made  for  him. 

The  details  of  the  meeting  with  the  family  solicitor  would 
lengthen  this  chapter  too  much.  Philip  Cranston  found  that  his 
cousin  had  prepared  the  legal  mind  of  Mr.  Thorpe  for  his  claims. 
The  highly  respectable  soUcitor  himself  had  had  some  dealings 
with  the  nephew  of  his  old  client  years  ago,  and  though  he  was  so 
changed  recognized  him,  the  more  readily  because  Captain  Cran- 
ston had  no  doubt  of  his  identity. 

"  It  is  fortunate,"  said  the  sedate  punctilious  lawyer,  "  that  your 
cousin's  recognition  and  admission  of  your  claims  preclude  any 
necessity  for  litigation.  These  cases  of  disputed  identity  are  mofit 
tedious,  costly  and  uncertain.  Captain  Cranston  is  a  man  of  most 
honourable  principles,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
your  late  uncle  has  bequeathed  him  the  whole  of  his  very  large 
savings.  Our  excellent  client  lived  very  quietly  of  late,  and  you 
will  find  the  estate  perfectly  free  firom  debt  or  incumbrance  of  any 
kind.  Indeed,  his  administration  of  the  estate  has  been  admirable 
— most  admirable ; "  he  sighed  as  he  repeated  this  note  of  ad- 
miration. 

"  Ah ! "  returned  Cranston  with  a  smile,  "  I  see  you  fear  for  its 
management  in  my  hands.  My  dear  sir,  I  have  a  son  who  is  the 
most  prudent  of  youths.  I  shall  leave  everything  to  him  and  to 
yoUf  my  dear  sir  !  " 

"We  shall  be  happy  to  do  our  best  for  you  as  we  have  done  for 
our  late  respected  client,"  returned  Mr.  Thorpe  complacently. 
"  Meantime,  it  might  suit  you  to  have  a  small  sum  lodged  to  your 
credit  at  some  bank,  for  current  expenses,  till  the  formalities  con- 
nected with  your  succession  are  arranged." 

"  I  should  be  much  obliged."  Some  further  talk,  and  then  Philip 
Cranston  drove  to  the  hospital  and  inquired  for  Mrs.  Acland. 
She  was  not  so  well,  having  had  a  bad  night,  and  was  unable  to 
see  Mr.  Acland  that  morning.  There  was  no  more  to  be  done  in 
that  directiou,  so  he  went  away  back  to  his  little  lodging  more 
oppressed  than  elated  by  his  sudden  accession  of  wealth  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

On  entering  his  sitting-room  he  beheld  a  letter  lying  on  the 
table — a  letter  addressed  to  him  in  pencil.  He  tore  it  open  and 
found  Blake's  note.  On  the  back  was  written,  ^^  Preverd  their 
meeting,  for  God's  sake !  Get  him  out  of  the  country.  I  am  help- 
less— ^J.  A." 
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Blake  in  London — Blake  within  reach !  All  Philip  Cranston's 
easy  unambitious  supineness  vanished  at  the  idea.  This  was  the 
one  man  in  existence  towards  whom  he  was  actively  implacable. 
To  punish  the  treacherous  scoundrel  who  had  deceived  him  from 
first  to  last — whom  the  woman  he  had  once  tenderly  loved  pre- 
ferred to  himself  and  from  whose  cowardly  persecution  she  was 
suffering — would  be  the  keenest  pleasure.  It  was  not  too  late  to 
begin  the  attack.  He  would  at  once  seek  the  tiger  in  his  lair. 
No  need  to  spare  cab  hire  now.  He  only  paused  to  write  a  hasty 
line  to  Dick,  directing  him  to  come  up  to  town  directly — his 
presence  was  much  needed.  Then  he  drove  off  to  the  address 
given  by  his  intended  victim. 


When,  after  a  restless  night,  Mr.  Acland  paid  his  usual  morning 
visit  to  the  hospital,  he  was  dismayed  to  receive  so  bad  an  account 
of  his  wife,  and  finding  that  he  could  really  do  little  or  nothing 
at  his  office  he  returned  in  the  afternoon  hoping  to  be  admitted. 

Mrs.  Acland,  however,  was  in  a  profound  sleep  from  which  she 
was  on  no  account  to  be  awakened,  so  he  turned  away  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  after  walking  a  little  way  in  uneasy  thought 
determined  to  disobey  his  liege  lady  for  once — to  go  to  Blake  and 
so  bargain  with  him  that  he  might  have  the  good  news  that  all 
had  been  made  safe  when  next  he  was  able  to  speak  with  his 
wife  alone.  The  very  idea  of  action  gave  him  courage ;  he  would 
not  wait  for  her  ideas.  In  a  matter  of  bargaining  he  was  surely 
able  to  act  on  his  own  judgment. 

It  was  a  long  and  dreary  way  to  the  obscure  alley  where  Blake 
had  run  to  earth.  A  tavern  of  the  humblest  description,  where  a 
little  coffee  and  a  good  deal  of  beer  were  dispensed.  A  huge  piece 
of  boiled  beef  and  a  basin  full  of  flabby  lettuce  were  set  forth 
alluringly  in  a  window  thick  with  dust  of  ages — such  was  the  Cafe 
Schmitt.  A  stout  man  in  a  grimy  white  apron,  who  was  convers- 
ing  affably  with  a  group  of  customers,  answered  Mr.  Acland's 
inquiries.  "  Eisenberg  ?  ay.  This  way,"  opening  a  door  into  a 
dark  passage ;  "  turn  to  your  right  and  go  upstairs  first  floor  front. 
He  said  he  was  expecting  a  gent."  It  was  an  evil-smelling  pas- 
sage ;  the  sand  with  which  it  was  strewn  grated  under  Mr.  Acland's 
neat,  well-cleaned  boots ;  the  darkness  was  sufficiently  visible  to 
prevent  his  tumbling  upstairs,  and  the  first  floor  being  a  little 
lighter  he  made  out  a  door,  at  which  he  knocked,  and  was  desired 
to  "  come  in." 

The  room  he  entered  was  dull,  dirty,  disordered.  Tliere  was  a 
square  of  carpet  from  which  all  trace  of  pattern  had  disappeared,  a 
fire  fast  dying  out ;  before  the  fireplace  a  hearth  strewn  with  ashes 
and  torn  scraps  of  paper,  a  table  covered  with  dark  American  cloth 
much  marked  by  the  bottoms  of  tumblers ;  some  writing  paper,  a 
penny  bottle  of  ink,  a  much  corroded  pen,  the  blue  spectacles  and 
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a  sinmpy  pipe  lay  on  it.  The  atmosphere  was  redolent  of  brandy 
and  stale  tobacco.  Mr.  Acland  felt  it  was  degradation  to  breathe 
it.  Blake  was  sitting  at  the  table  in  his  shirt  sleeves ;  his  rough 
unnatural-looking  hair,  his  grubby  coloured  shirt,  his  much  be^ 
frogged  coat  hung  over  a  chair,  his  dogged  unkempt  aspect,  all 
seemed  in  keeping  with  his  abode. 

"  Ha !  Acland ! "  he  said  rising  with  much  composure,  "  I  ex- 

Eected  you  yesterday — ^better  late  than  never.  Glad  to  see  you 
ad  the  sense  to  answer  my  summons.'' 

His  effrontery  abashed  Mr.  Acland.  He  felt  as  if  he  should 
never  be  able  to  purify  himself  from  even  a  momentary  contact 
with  such  an  unsuccessful  rascal. 

^^  Sit  down,"  continued  Blake,  as  he  noticed  the  hesitation  of  his 
visitor,  **  the  chairs  ain't  first  rate,  but  they'll  do."  Mr.  Acland 
reluctantly  took  one  of  the  three  worn  horse-hair  covered  seats 
which  were  available. 

*^I  do  not  know  that  I  am  sensible  in  coming  here  against 
my  wife's  wish  and  advice,  but " 

"  Ay !  she  ia  a  plucky  one — ^never  met  her  mat^h.  She  always 
was  since  I  knew  her,  and  that's — ^let  me  see,  well,  on  for  thirty 
years.    Lord,  what  a  figure  she  had  ! " 

"  I  do  not  care  to  hear  your  reminiscences,"  returned  Acland 
with  an  unspeakable  sense  of  loathing  which  showed  in  his  face. 
"  Nor  do  I  believe  your  unwarrantable  assertions  against  Mrs. 
Acland.  Her  reluctance  to  make  terms  with  you  is  sufficient  proof 
of  their  falsehood.  But  since  your  audacious  intrusion  into  my 
house,  circumstances  have  changed."    He  paused. 

**  Oh,  I  see !  you  are  not  the  least  afraid  of  any  disclosures  I 
may  make.  You  only  came  to  assist  me  out  of  pure  benevolence  ?  " 
said  Blake  with  a  contemptuous  laugh. 

"  I  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  returned  Acland  sharply.  "  Mrs. 
Acland  has  met  with  a  very  serious  accident  and  is  still  lying  in 
the  hospital  where  she  was  first  taken.  I  dread  the  agitation  of 
your  threats.  I  want  to  be  able  to  assure  her  that  she  is  safe 
from  your  reappearance." 

"  She  is  not  going  to  die  ?  "  cried  Blake  eagerly,  with  emotion 
of  some  kind. 

"  Grod  forbid !  She  may  be  unable  to  move  for  some  time,  but 
I  trust "  his  voice  broke.  "  Do  not  name  her  again,"  he  ex- 
claimed fiercely  for  so  quiet  and  respectable  a  man.  ^^  Tell  me 
what  you  want  and  I  will  do  what  I  can  ;  but  do  not  suppose  I  will 
sacrifice  much  for  you." 

"  Then  we  will  cut  it  short.  I  want  twenty  pounds  down  now 
to  clear  out  of  this,  and  three  hundred  pounds  in  a  week  to  keep 
out  of  sight." 

"  Thai  I  will  certainly  not  give  you.  I  will  give  you  ten  pounds 
to  get  away  to  Havre  or  anywhere  else,  and  I  will  give  you  two 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  spread  over  three  years,  paid  quarterly. 
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at  any  address  yon  like,  to  be  forfeited  if  yon  come  to  England  or 
molest  me." 

**  Pooh !  a  beggarly  eighty  ponnds  a  year.  What  good  would 
that  do  me  ?  '* 

"  Nothing  can  do  a  gambler  of  your  sort  any  good." 

They  chaffered  for  some  time.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that 
Acland  should  give  him  the  ten  pounds  down,  a  hundred  when 
he  gave  an  address  at  Havre,  and  another  when  he  landed  at 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Blake  at  once  pocketed  ten  sovereigns  with  which  Acland  had 
provided  himself,  and  they  were  trying  to  devise  some  form  of 
agreement  which  might  bind  each  to  the  other,  when  the  door  was 
suddenly  dashed  open  and  Cranston  walked  quickly  into  the  room, 
and  paused  opposite  Blake.  He  was  looking  better  and  younger 
than  when  he  introduced  himself  to  Mr.  Acland  as  Brand. 
Blake's  face  grew  a  dirty  white  ;  his  eyes  dilated  with  terror  and 
amazement.  He  started  up,  and  drew  back  as  if  with  the  instinct 
of  flight.  "  My  Grod ! "  he  stammered.  "  Philip  Cranston,  alive  ! 
How  is  this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Philip  Cranston — alive  enough  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
you.  Dog !  I  am  in  time  to  prevent  your  imposing  on  another 
victim;  from  me  you  can  hope  nothing.  You  can  injure  me  no 
more. 

To  the  rapid  exchange  of  question  and  answer  which  followed, 
Mr.  Acland  listened,  almost  too  stupefied  to  understand  fully, 
except  that  a  stunning  conviction  grew  upon  him  that  Brand  was 
the  real  husband  of  his  adored  wife,  and  that  she  had  known  he 
was  alive  for  some  years.  It  was  no  matter  what  happened  now 
— ^all  was  over. 

"  What  will  you  do  ?  "  cried  Blake,  struggling  to  regain  courage 
and  self-possession.  "  What  is  the  use  of  disturbing  every  one 
when  you  can  do  them  no  good  ?  You  have  no  money ;  what  the 
devil  has  brought  you  here  ?  " 

"  To  take  possession  of  the  Maynard  estates ;  my  uncle  is  dead, 
and  I  have  succeeded  him." 

"  The  game  is  up,"  said  Blake,  sitting  down  with  a  sullen  air  of 
defeat.  **  With  a  bank  against  you  there's  no  use  showing  fight. 
And — and  Judith,  does  she  know  ?  " 

"  She  does  ;  it  was  from  her  I  had  your  address." 

"  And  she  never  let  me  know  you  were  alive,  devil  that  she  is !  " 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  address  you,  Mr.  Acland.  You  suffer 
most  from  the  concealment  I  have  practised,"  said  Cranston,  turning 
to  him.  "  Whatever  course  you  and  your  legal  advisers  think  best 
for  you  I  shall  agree  to.  Let  me  beg  you  to  make  no  terms  with 
this  scoundrel.  Nothing  he  can  say  can  do  you  much  harm. 
Leave  him  to  his  fate ;  it  will  no  doubt  be  what  he  deserves." 
''  But,  Cranston,  I " 

**  Silence,"  said  Philip  sternly.    "There  is  no  use  in  appealing 
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to  me !  If  I  trust  myself  longer  in  your  presence  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  preserve  my  self-control ;  your  rascality  puts  you  beyond 
the  pale  of  compassion.  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  give  notice  to 
the  police  of  your  whereabouts." 

^*  Buty"  said  Mr.  Acland,  who  had  risen  and  stood  trembling  in 
every  limb, "  my  first  duty  is  to  shield  my  wife."  He  stopped  and 
exclaimed  with  a  groan  :  *'  But  she  is  not  my  wife.  What  is  to 
become  of  her  ?  what  is  to  become  of  my  unfortunate  children  ?  " 
and  he  sank  upon  a  chair. 

"  Ay,"  said  Blake  with  devilish  spite.  **  The  son  sjie  persecuted 
and  threw  the  blame  of  her  own  theft  upon  will  hold  up  his  head 
now ;  there  is  no  stain  of  illegitimacy  on  him." 

Acland,  driven  almost  mad  by  this  taunt,  with  a  cry  of  **  Liar, 
I  do  not  believe  you ! "  attempted  to  throw  himself  on  the  speaker, 
but  Cranston  interposed. 

^^  It  is  not  for  men  of  our  age  to  commit  personal  violence,"  he 
said ;  ^*  let  us  leave  him  to  law.  Gome,  we  will  leave  him ;  there 
is  no  more  to  be  said." 

"I  do  not  know  what  to  do  or  where  to  turn,"  said  Mr.  Acland 
helplessly.  **  Are  you  really  my — my — Mrs.  Acland's  first  hus- 
band ?    Will  you  take  her  away  ?  " 

"Most  certainly  not;  she  is  the  last  creature  in  the  world  I 
should  like  to  associate  with,  but  I  wish  to  do  what  is  right  and 
just  by  her  for  my  son's  sake.  We  are  both  too  old  to  begin  life 
again ;  let  us  be  guided  by  the  interests  of  the  young  creatures 
who  depend  upon  us.  My  son  and  your  daughter  have  little  to 
thank  his  mother  for." 

He  opened  the  door  while  he  spoke,  and  Mr.  Acland  went  slowly 
and  mechanically  out  of  the  room.  Cranston  turned  one  backward 
glance,  as  he  followed,  on  the  defeated  vagabond  who  stood  as  if 
turned  to  stone,  his  head  drooped,  his  figure  shrunk  together ;  then 
he  hurried  after  the  miserable  man  whose  home  had  been  destroyed 
by  his  reappearance,  and  who  seemed  hardly  able  to  take  care  of 
himself. 

Cranston,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  a  thoroughfare,  hailed  a  cab 
into  which  Acland  Entered  as  if  moving  in  a  dream. 

«  Where  shall  I  tell  him  to  drive  to  ?  " 

"  I — I  don't  know ;  I  have  no  home.  I  will  go  to  see  Mr.  Cross, 
No.  15,  George  Street." 

He  rolled  away  out  of  Philip's  sight,  and  they  never  spoke 
again. 

**  It's  a  curious  eddy  of  the  stream  that  sent  me  to  help  my 
successor.  Well,  he  was  a  good  friend  to  my  son,  though,  per 
cantraf  an  indifferent  father  to  his  own  daughter.  If  it  cost  her 
life,  I'll  make  that  woman  confess  the  truth  about  that  money.  I 
wonder,  did  she  contrive  to  put  that  bottle  of  chloroform  under  my 
nose  ?  No,  it  is  not  possible ;  she  had  left  the  hotel.  Ah  !  the 
complications  of  reality  leave  fiction  far  behind.     I  don't  fancy 
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we  shall  be  tnmbled  with  Blake  again ;  and  to-iBonrow«->to-nu»n>v 
I  may  see  my  soo." 

So  Cranston  commnned  as  he  walked  northwards,  till  overtaken 
by  a  hansom ;  and  suppressing  a  wish  to  pay  Maijoiy  a  visit,  ht 
made  the  best  of  his  way  home. 


CHAPTER  XXXVra. 

THE  END. 

It  was  a  dismal  period  to  Marjory.  She  soon  began  to  feel  there 
was  a  vagne,  unpleasant  veil  of  mystery  wrapping  itself  round  her 
father  aud  Mrs.  Aclaud.  She  was  thankful  when,  after  the 
first  week,  the  children  were  recaUed  firom  the  seaside  and  an 
increase  of  household  cares  kept  her  busy.  Dick's  letters  were 
brief  and  intermittent ;  there  seemed  something  behind  them,  too^ 
which  she  could  not  quite  make  out,  and  the  atmosphere  felt  as  if 
surcharged  with  gathering  troubles. 

The  day  Mr.  Acland  had  had  the  interview  just  described  he 
did  not  return  at  his  usual  time,  and  when  the  children  had  gone 
to  bed  Marjory  sat  down  in  the  dining-room  to  wait  for  him  with 
a  chilly  feeling  of  coming  evil.  Probably  her  &ther  had  been 
detained  at  the  hospital ;  why  should  she  feel  so  uneasy  ?  Yester- 
day he  had  seemed  in  better  spirits,  and  talked  moro  than  usual. 
She  was  low  and  weary  with  the  loneliness  of  her  life.  When 
should  she  see  Dick  again  ? 

<<  Messenger  waiting  for  an  answer,  miss,''  said  the  parlour-maid, 
breaking  in  upon  her  musiugs,  and  presenting  a  note.  It  was  fix>m 
Mr.  Cross: — ^^Your  father  was  tSkeu  with  a  sudden  giddiness 
while  talking  with  me,  and  I  have  persuaded  him  to  stay  tne  night. 
There  is  nothiug  to  alarm  you  in  this  seizure,  it  is  the  result  of 
distress  of  mind.  Pray  send  what  is  necessary  by  bearer.  It  is 
probable  your  father  may  pass  a  few  days  with  me ;  the  change, 
slight  as  it  is,  will  do  him  good,  and  he  is  nearer  the  hospital  in 
my  house.     I  will  if  possible  see  you  to-morrolr  evening." 

Marjory  at  once  put  up  all  she  thought  her  father  might  need, 
and  wrote  a  few  dutiful  lines  to  accompany  the  packet ;  then  she 
sat  down  again  and  gave  herself  up  to  very  grave  thoughts.  Some- 
thing was  wrong,  unusually  wrong,  when  Mr.  Acland  absented 
himself  from  his  home.  She  had  never  known  him  to  do  such  a 
thing  before,  unless  indeed  he  went  out  of  town  on  business. 
The  matter  was  beyond  her  comprehension ;  she  must  hope  the 
best ;  so  she  put  out  the  lights  and  went  softly  upstairs  to  nurse. 

This  important  functionary  was  more  friendly  than  of  yoro. 
She  was  the  only  one  of  the  former  servants  who  remained,  and 
she  was  not  a  little  offended  at  not  being  allowed  to  see  her 
mistress,  perfectly  perceiving  that  had  Mrs.  Acland  chosen    to 
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receive  a  visit  from  her,  no  one — at  least  not  Mr.  Acland — ^woald 
have  resisted  her  will. 

"  My  father  must  be  very  unwell,  nurse,  to  stay  away  from 
home/' 

^^And  no  wonder,  Miss  Marjory!  I  suppose  Mrs.  Acland  is 
taken  worse !  It  is  my  belief  she  will  never  leave  that  dreadful 
place  alive,  and  then  there  will  be  a  heavy  burden  on  your 
shoulders.** 

*^  I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Acland  is  in  any  danger ;  she  was  much 
better  this  moming." 

Nurse  shook  her  head. 

'*  That  might  be  the  light'ning  before  death,  miss.  Anyhow  I  am 
sure  you'll  do  your  duty  by  them  poor  children,  though  I  must  say 
you  had  rather  hard  lines  yourself." 

'   **  No  use  in  looking  back  now.    I  think  I  shall  go  to  bed.   G-ood- 
night." 

The  next  day  passed  heavily.  Mr.  Cross  sent  a  brief  telegram 
stating  that  Mr.  Acland  was  better.  Nurse  visited  the  hospital, 
and  brought  a  very  bad  account  of  Mrs.  Acland ;  she  had  been 
almost  raving  to  see  her  husband. 

The  second  day  of  her  father's  absence  was  cold  and  bleak,  but 
Marjory  forced  herself  to  go  out  with  the  children  after  breakfast. 
She  felt  the  need  of  fresh  air ;  the  constant  strain  of  expectancy 
made  her  nervous.  Nurse  was  thus  set  free  to  inquire  for  her 
mistress. 

**  There  is  a  gentleman  waiting  to  see  you  in  the  dining-room," 
said  the  servant  who  admitted  them. 

"  Run  up  to  Mary,  and  get  your  things  oflF,"  said  Marjory  to  her 
young  charges,  while  she  thought,  ^^  It  is  most  likely  Mr.  Brand ; 
they  had  better  not  see  him."  Herbert  was  disposed  to  resist,  but 
the  parlour-maid,  a  young  person  of  much  decision,  swept  them  both 
upstairs.  Marjory  opened  the  dining-room  door,  and  had  scarcely 
recognized  the  visitor  before  she  was  in  Dick  Cranston's  arms. 
The  first  few  delightful  moments  of  confused  exclamations  and 
kisses  over,  Dick  turned  her  to  the  light. 

"  Why,  Marge,  you  have  grown  pale  and  thin ;  you  look  all  eyes, 
— sweet  eyes — ^but  I  do  not  like  to  see  them  so  big." 

'*  I  have  been  so  miserable,  Dick !  I  feel  as  if  everything  was 
breaking  away  from  us.  Oh!  what  a  relief  to  feel  you  near 
me  !  "  and  pressing  close  against  him,  Marjory  allowed  herself  to 
cry  quietly.  Dick  held  her  tenderly,  but  did  not  at  first  try  to 
stop  her  tears. 

^'  It  is  a  trying  time  for  us  all,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you 
— a  great  deal  that  is  painful,  also  some  good.  Ii^rst  of  all  I  went 
round  this  morning  with  my  father  to  inquire  for  Mr.  Acland ;  he 
is  better,  more  composed,  and  is  even  going  to ^" 

"  Your  father,  Dick !  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  "  said  Mar- 
jory, drying  her  tears,  and  looking  at  him  with  an  amused  smile. 
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^*  Sit  down."  He  drew  a  chair  beside  the  80&  where  she  had 
placed  herseUl  ^  There  is  mach  to  ezphun,  bat  I  have  foniid  a 
father  in  Brand,  who  is  really  Philip  Cranston,  who  disappeared 
long  ago.^ 

**  Mr.  Brand  really  yonr  father ! "  cried  Marjory,  without  stopping 
to  think.  **  Yon  will  be  glad,  will  yon  not  ?  I  know  yon  always  had 
a  strong  feeling  aboat  yonr  fstther.** 

^  Yes,  Marge,  I  am  heartily  glad  on  my  own  aooonnt,  bat  it's 
awfully  bad  for  the  rest." 

**  Yes,  of  course — I  see.  Why  Dick,  it  is  perfectly  awful !  What 
will  become  of  my  father  ?  He  must  know  it — ^this  is  what  keeps 
him  away  from  home.  Oh,  Dick,  what  shall  we  do  ?  **  She  clasped 
his  hand  in  both  her  own  which  trembled. 

^  Love  each  other,  and  stick  to  each  other  through  thick  and 
thin,"  replied  Dick,  promptly  changing  his  chair  for  the  so&,  and 
putting  his  arm  round  her.  **  You  must  listen  to  the  long  story  I 
have  to  telL"  Whereupon  he  commenced,  and  gave  her  rapidly 
and  clearly  the  details  which  it  has  taken  so  many  pages  to 
recount. 

**  When  I  joined  my  father  yesterday  evening,"  he  concluded^ 
^*  I  was  quite  xmmanned  by  his  joy  and  agitation  on  meeting  me. 
He  has  had  a  hard  lot,  and  my  mother  has  had  a  still  harder  heart. 
I  can  never  forgive  her  harshness,  though  he  did  her  injustice  I  can 
hardly  explain  to  you,  Marge." 

**  Tell  me  one  thing.  Did  she — did  Mrs.  Acland  take  that  money 
she  accused  you  of  taking  ?  " 

^*It  is  not  absolutely  certain,  but  my  father  believes  she  did. 
One  more  page  of  this  curious  history,  Marge.  Do  you  remember 
that  pretty  widow  at  Beaulieu,  Mrs.  Maynard  ?  WeU,  her  husband 
was  my  father's  first  cousin  ;  now  as  he  is  dead  and  the  poor  little 
baby,  my  father  has  succeeded  to  the  estate,  as  old  Mr.  Cranston 
Maynard  died  a  few  days  ago;  so  I  have  found  a  fetther  and 
a  fortime  together." 

**  A  fortune,  Dick,"  faltered  Marjory.   "  What  fortune  ?  " 

**  The  estate  of  Leighton  Abbot  and  eight  or  ten  thousand  a 
year,  as  feir  as  I  can  make  out." 

**  But,  Dick,  this — this  is  appalling !  "  she  grew  pale  and  moved 
a  little  away  from  him. 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asked,  tightening  his  hold  of  her.  "  It  is  too 
much — ^a  good  deal  more  than  one  wants,  but  it  is  better  than  too 
little.  It  will  give  my  father  the  power  to  smooth  some  difficulties. 
It  will  enable  us,  dearest,  to  marry  years  before  we  could  otherwise 
have  done.  But  I  must  not  let  myself  sink  into  a  mere  man  of 
wealth.  You  don't  suppose.  Marge,  I  would  ever  let  anything  save 
your  own  will  come  between  us ! " 

"  Still,  Dick,  it  is  an  awful  state  of  things.  Think  of  the  terrible 
position  of  your  mother  as  regards  my  father  and  yours !  There 
never  was  anything  like  it.    I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  marry." 
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^'  On  that  head  I  have  no  doubt  at  all,"  said  Dick  with  an  air  of 
conviction. 

**  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  or  to  think,"  said  Maijory,  trying 
to  loosen  Dick's  hold  of  her.  "  My  poor  father  1  I  must  think  of 
him,  and  these  poor  children !  What  will  become  of  them  ?  Oh, 
Dick,  it  was  very  wrong  of  Mr.  Brand  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight 
80  long." 

**  Yes ;  secrets  and  hiding  never  come  to  good,  I  fancy ;  but 
there  was  some  excuse  for  him.  Then  he  never  intended  to  show 
up  again.     You  must  not  be  hard  on  my  father,  Marge." 

^^  Oh,  no,  Dick ;  I  like  him  too  much,  fiut  I  am  too  bewildered 
to  judge  anything  fairly,  and  I  am  frightened — unhappy— not 
knowing  what  to  do." 

"  Will  you  trust  me,  Marge  ?  Let  things  arrange  themselves, 
as  they  will  do ;  and  then,  if  all  this  unfortunate  complication  does 

not  turn  you  away  from  me Why  do  you  look  so  sad  and 

tremble  so,  Marge  ?  "  interrupting  himself. 

*^  Because  I  cannot  help  feeling  the  great  change  in  your  cir- 
cumstances and  all  this  confusion  will  put  a  barrier  between  us. 

Mr. I  mean  your  father,  will  want  you  to  marry  some  great 

lady,  as  I  suppose  you  might." 

Dick  laughed  pleasantly. 

^'  My  father  thinks  nearly  as  much  of  you  as  I  do.  Marge,  and 
we  will  both  do  our  best  to  make  all  things  square.  Listen,  my 
darling ;  we  have  but  an  hour  to  talk  to  each  other  just  now,  for  I 
have  to  meet  my  father  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  Tell  me  about  yourself 
and  let  us  leave  these  troubles  for  the  present ;  we  cannot  change 
them  by  worrying  ourselves.  Tell  me  again  that  you  love  me 
and  will  let  nothing  and  no  one  come  between  us." 


While  these  two  young  hearts  comforted  each  other  with 
assurances  of  true  and  steadfast  love  an  interview  of  a  very  different 
description  was  passing  between  Cranston  and  his  sorely-stricken 
wife.  He  had  ascertained  that  Acland  had  not  been  to  see  her 
since  they  had  met,  and  knowing  the  state  of  suspense  in  which 
she  must  be,  he  applied,  through  Mr.  Cross,  for  a  line  of  intro- 
duction to  the  doctor.  This  Acland  sent  at  once.  A  short  and 
partial  explanation  satisfied  the  doctor,  and  Cranston  was  left 
alone  with  the  sufferer. 

He  stood  by  her  for  a  moment  in  silence,  while  her  eyes  were 
fixed  with  dread  and  eagerness  on  his.  Her  fine  fair  hair  was 
carefully  arranged,  but  her  cheeks  were  hollow,  her  lips  bloodless ; 
only  the  eyes  looked  alive,  and  they  glowed  with  an  intensity  that 
deepened  their  colour  and  made  the  rest  of  her  face  more  ghastly ; 
her  thin  white  hands  lay  helplessly  on  the  coverlet.  The  picture 
of  what  she  was  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  he  had  pas- 
sionately loved  the  woman  he  believed  her  to  be,  came  back 
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vividly  to  his  memory^  and  all  the  xniseTy  of  his  awakening  £rom 
the  dream  in  which  for  a  while  he  had  been  happy.  Even  hate  for 
her  had  left  him.  He  could  only  feel  compassion  not  untinged 
by  contempt  for  the  wreck  before  him. 

The  silence  was  first  broken  by  her  exclaiming  in  a  hoarse, 
forcefiil  whisper : 

«  Blake  ?  " 

**  He  has  fled,"  returned  Cranston*  ''He  will  never  trouble  you 
again." 

"  And— my  husband  ?  " 

''  He  knows  all,  and  is  struck  down  with  grief  and  despair." 

**  What  about  old  Maynard  ?  " 

«  He  is  dead." 

**  Dead ! "  she  uttered  the  word  with  a  cry  of  agony.  "  Dead  I  ** 
she  repeated  striking  her  hands  together.  ''  Then  you  are  a 
wealthy  man  of  large  estate,  of  importance,  and  I  am  a  maimed, 
ruined  beg^  !  I  have  lived  in  vain.  Why  do  you  let  me 
live  to  be  a  burden  and  a  curse  ?  " 

*^  Hush,  Judith  !  you  may  find  a  use  in  life  yet." 

*^  Ah !  had  I  been  able  to  fulfil  my  wishes  you  should  have  died ; 
then  Dick  would  have  had  all,  and  he  would  not  have  deserted  his 
mother." 

''Had  I  died  Dick  would  not  have  inherited  a  sou.  The 
property  would  have  gone  to  the  eldest  Cranston  living  at  the 
death  of  my  uncle ;  that  would  have  been  my  cousin  Hugh." 

To  this  Mrs.  Acland  did  not  reply ;  she  tossed  her  head  from 
side  to  side  and  muttered  almost  incoherently : 

"  Dick  is  the  conqueror !  Had  I  succeeded  all  would  have  been 
lost !  Cruel !  unfair ! — ^not  worse  than  others,  only  too  heavily 
weighted."  Then  she  closed  her  eyes,  looking  like  death.  Philip 
Cranston  thought  she  was  dead,  and  was  trying  to  overcome  a 
strange  reluctance  to  touch  her  hands  when  they  closed  with  a 
sudden  convulsive  movement  and  she  opened  her  eyes.  Fixing 
them  gloomily  on  his,  she  asked  in  a  sharp,  weak,  discordant  voice  : 

"  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?  am  I  to  go  to  the  workhouse  ?  " 

'^  My  son's  mother  shall  want  no  necessary  or  comfort,"  said 
Cranston  gently ;  then,  as  she  made  no  answer  but  continued  to 
stare  at  him,  he  continued : 

"  If  you  and  Acland  wish  for  a  divorce  and  re-marriage  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  help  you,  on  one  condition." 

"  Divorce — re-marriage,"  she  repeated  with  a  horrid  laugh, "  for 
a  helpless  log  like  me  !  It  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  I  will  die 
Mrs.  Cranston  Maynard !     But  what  is  your  condition  ?  " 

"  Confess  that  you  took  that  money —-do  justice  to  your  son." 

"  No !  you  can  give  me  nothing  in  exchange." 

"  I  can  leave  you  a  burden  on  the  man  whose  home  you  have 
destroyed." 

"  Is  that  my  fault  ?    It  is  yours  I    Ah !  I  was  a  good  wife  to 
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him.    I  am  blameless  as  regards  him,  and  yet  he  has  deserted 

me!'' 

'*  No ;  the  unhappy  man  is  struck  down  powerless  by  the  great- 
ness of  his  misfortunes." 

**  He  is  a  coward,"  she  returned  coldly.  "  He  would  sacrifice  me 
to  his  respectability." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  say  so." 

•'  If  I  loved  any  one  I  would  suflfer  torture  for  him  ! "  she  cried. 

"  Did  you  ever  love  any  one  ?  "  asked  Cranston. 

"  Yes,"  fiercely,  "a  base  hound  who  threw  me  oflf  to  battle  with 
de^adation  as  best  I  could." 

There  was  a  pause. 

*^  You  had  better  see  Acland  and  agree  upon  some  plan  of  action, 
but  remember  mine  is  contingent  on  your  confession,"  said  Cranston. 

She  thought  in  silence,  her  fingers  clasping  and  unclasping  them- 
selves. 

**  Itis  possible  I  may  recover,  though  not  likely,"  she  exclaimed. 
**  If  I  do  will  you  give  me  the  allowance  I  might  have  had,  had  we 
separated  by  mutual  consent  ? — I  living  on  the  continent ;  you 
spreading  no  evil  reports  about  me  ?  " 

« I  will,"  repUed  PhiUp. 

"I  believe  you;  you  were  always  foolishly  scrupulous  about 
your  word.     Write  down  the  confession  and  I  will  sign  it." 

^*  No,  you  must  speak  it  face  to  face,  and  Acland  must  write  to 
Dick  to  say  his  suspicions  have  been  cleared  away." 

**  Then  you  will  see  that  I  am  provided  for,  and  that  I  may  have 
Herbert  in  his  holiday  time." 

**  I  promise  you  faithfully." 

"  It  is  a  cruel  defeat.  It  is  the  torture  of  the  damned  to  lie  here 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  my  enemies." 

"  No  enemies  save  of  your  own  making,"  were  the  words  that  rose 
to  his  lips,  but  he  could  not  taunt  a  creature  so  prostrate,  so  bank- 
rupt in  all  that  makes  life  worth  living. 

"  Would  you  like  your  step-daughter  to  call  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no— a  thousand  times  no !  I  want  neither  her  nor 
Dick  !  I  want  no  canting  superior  creatures  to  pity  me  in  my  low 
estate.  I  do  not  want  to  see  you  either  unless  it  is  necessary. 
After  all,  you  do  not  oppress  me  as  the  others  do.  Remember,  it 
is  what  religious  idiots  call  the  judgment  of  heaven,  not  the 
superior  strength  or  cleverness  of  others,  that  has  beaten  me 
down.     Go,  I  do  not  want  you." 


The  experienced  reader  can  want  but  little  more  detail.  He,  or 
more  probably  ahe^  will  anticipate  that  the  comfortable,  well- 
appointed  house  in  Falkland  Terrace  has  been  broken  up,  and  the 
doubly  widowed  Acland  and  his  children  removed  to  a  suburban 
villa  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  where  their  name  was  as  little  known 
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as  if  they  had  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
once  admirable  Mrs.  Acland  was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  some 
health  resort,  and  the  family  vanished  from  the  ken  of  society  in 
the  North- West  district.  That  Marjory  presided  over  the  new  un- 
home-like  home  until  the  children  went  to  school ;  that  Uncle  and 
Aunt  Carteret,  finding  it  necessary  to  visit  London  the  following 
year,  celebrated  the  very  modest  wedding  of  their  **  favourite  " 
niece  in  the  house  they  had  hired ;  that  Lord  Beaulieu  was  Dick's 
best  man;  that  his  young  widowed  sister  put  on  grey  and  graced 
the  occasion ;  that  PhiUp  Cranston  was  the  kindest,  the  most 
cheery,  of  inmates,  and  if  ever  a  father  and  father-in-law  was 
spoiled  he  was  the  man — even  the  fair  widow,  Mrs.  Maynard, 
clung  to  him,  remembering  how  her  precious  baby  used  to  stretch 
out  bis  little  hands  and  laugh  with  delight  whenever  the  wander- 
ing artist  approached  him — that  all  things  fell  into  natural  and 
satisfactory  order. 

Away  in  a  pretty  south  coast  town,  celebrated  for  the  balmy 
softness  of  its  sea  breeze,  vegetates  a  helpless  invalid  whose  atten- 
dants have  from  time  to  time  to  be  changed,  so  wearing  is  her 
bitter^  vicious  irritability.  She  has  all  the  comforts  and  con- 
venience that  can  be  found.  She  has  books  and  work — for  her 
lower  limbs  only  are  paralyzed — ^but  nothing  soothes  or  softens  her. 
Twice  a  year  a  handsome  boy  spends  part  of  his  holidays  with 
her  and  is  loaded  with  presents  and  luxuries,  but  nothing  makes 
him  tender  or  patient  with  his  suffering  mother. 

Every  two  or  three  months  a  lady  and  gentleman  come  to  stay 
at  the  chief  hotel  there,  and  the  lady  goes  daily  to  see  the  queru- 
lous invalid.  The  gentleman  never  crosses  the  threshold ;  he  waits 
for  his  companion  on  the  beach  or  on  the  esplanade.  When  he 
sees  her  coming  his  face  brightens  and  they  stroll  to  and  fro  talk- 
ing gently  and  gravely. 

Mr.  Acland  has  become  the  most  silent  of  men.  He  has  grown 
miserly  too,  so  bent  is  he  on  leaving  a  fortune  to  Ids  children — 
a  fortune  that  may  in  some  measure  obliterate  the  bar  sinister  on 
their  scutcheon.  He  seems  to  have  no  life  left  save  in  business 
and  a  &int  relish  for  the  Times.  He  is  coldly  deferential  to  his 
married  daughter,  and  still  endeavours  tenaciously  to  cover  all 
expenses  by  the  moderate  income  derived  from  his  ^'  Life  In- 
terest." 


THE  END. 


IN  SOME  OTHEE  WORLD. 

Bt  CURTIS  YORKE, 

AUTHOB  OV  '*  DUDLBT/'  *'  THAT  LITTLl  OIEL,"  STC. 


*'  Mind  maj  act  upon  mind,  though  bodies  be  far  divided, 

For  the  life  is  in  the  blood,  but  souls  communicate  unseen." 

Martin  Tupper. 

THEY  met  for  the  first  time — on  earth — in  a  crowded  ball- 
room ;  and — ^but  stay,  I  anticipate  slightly. 

She,  Gladys,  was  seated  in  the  shady  gloom  of  a  balcony  over- 
looking the  street,  but  made  fragrant  and  retired  by  banks  of 
perfiime-shedding  flowers.  She  was  tired,  and  had  asked  her 
partner  to  leave  her  to  rest  awhile.  As  she  lay  back  in  the 
cushioned  seat — the  balmy  air  of  the  summer  night  fanning  her 
forehead,  the  dreamy  rhythm  of  the  music  mingling  with  the  cease- 
less roar  of  London  in  her  ears — ^a  sense  of  drowsiness  took  pos- 
session of  her,  from  which  she  was  gradually  aroused  by  the 
curious  conviction,  familiar  to  most  of  us,  that  a  gaze  as  yet 
unseen  was  bent  upon  her.  She  moved  restlessly,  for  she  had 
thought  herself  alone ;  then,  raising  her  head,  she  became  aware 
that  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  balcony,  which  ran  aloug  six  wide 
windows,  a  tall,  well-made  man  was  leaning,  his  head  bent 
slightly  forward,  his  eyes  fixed  on  hers.  His  face  was  not  in  the 
shadow,  but  Gladys  saw  nothing  but  the  eyes.  Steady,  piercing, 
concentrated,  they  compelled  her  gaze ;  and  as  she  gazed  she  felt 
an  indefinable  sense  of  unreality,  of  bodileaaness  come  over  her. 
Her  soul  seemed  floating  into  space.  Then  she  became  conscious 
that  a  hand  held  hers,  and  that  a  voice  spoke  to  her.  Still  she 
seemed  floating  on — on  into  nothingness,  and  looking  upwards, 
she  again  seemed  to  meet  the  steady  gaze  of  those  strange  eyes. 

"  We  have  met  before,"  said  the  voice. 

"  Where  ?  "  she  heard  herself  say. 

**  In  some  other  world,"  was  the  answer. 

Then  she  struggled  back  to  consciousness.  She  was  still  on  the 
balcony,  and  the  last  few  bars  of  the  waltz  still  quivered  on  the 
air.  She  had  not  moved,  she  knew,  for  a  spray  of  stephanotis, 
which  had  lain  on  her  knee  when  she  passed  into  her  brief  trance, 
lay  there  still.  The  stranger  stood  where  she  had  first  seen  him, 
but  his  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  ground.    His  face,  his  figure,  his 
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very  attitude,  seemed  illnsively  familiar  to  he  •  Where  had  she 
seen  him  before  ? 

Later  in  the  evening,  as  she  was  returning  from  the  supper- 
room  on  the  arm  of  her  fiancSj  Bernard  Campbell,  her  hostess 
approached  her  with  a  tall,  distinguished-looking  man  in  her 
wake. 

"  Miss  Eaynor,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  "  allow  me  to  introduce 
Mr.  Harcourt  Kennard." 

Gladys  looked  up  to  meet  the  same  pair  of  penetrating  dark 
grey  eyes  which  had  so  startled  her  on  the  balcony.  CompelliTig 
eyes  they  were,  with  the  look  of  quiet  power  about  them  which 
characterized  the  whole  face.  Not  a  handsome  face,  but  strong 
(if  severe),  with  lips  that  could  soften  into  wonderful  sweetness, 
as  they  were  doing  now.  His  hair  and  moustache  were  brown, 
heavily  tinged  with  grey.  In  age  he  looked  considerably  over 
thirty. 

What  he  saw  was  a  slender,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  girl  of  perhaps 
twenty,  her  face  not  so  much  beautiful  as  epirituelUf  and  indica- 
tive of  a  highly-strung  nervous  temperament  and  markedly  keen 
susceptibilities.  As  their  eyes  met  she  started,  then  turned  a 
shade  paler. 

**  You  will  waltz  with  me  ?  "  he  said  in  a  very  low  voice. 

It  was  not  the  request  of  a  stranger,  it  was  rather  the  accept- 
ance of  a  foregone  conclusion  by  a  tried  and  privileged  friend. 
She  acquiesced,  after  a  moment's  hardly  perceptible  hesitation, 
and  they  were  soon  gliding  among  the  swaying  dancers.  Neither 
spoke  imtil  the  dance  was  ended,  and  it  seemed  to  both  that  it 
was  an  unusually  short  one. 

"  Have  we  met  before  ? "  she  asked,  looking  up  at  him  with 
troubled,  puzzled  eyes,  as  he  led  her  to  a  secluded  part  of  the 
sultry  fragrant  conservatory. 

"  Have  we  ?  "  he  queried  gravely. 

"  Never  to  my  knowledge,"  she  said  in  slow,  doubtful  tones ; 
"  and  yet  your  face  seems  strangely  familiar  to  me." 

"  It  may  be  that  we  have  met  before,"  he  returned  in  a  very  low 
voice.     "  If  not  in  this  world — in  another." 

He  had  seated  himself  on  a  low  chair  near  to  her,  and  was 
slowly  furling  and  unfurling  her  fan,  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 
At  his  words  she  started  violently,  then  recovering  herself,  she 
said  with  a  half  smile : 

**  In  a  previous  existence,  perhaps." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  he  answered.  And  as  he  spoke,  she  felt  his 
eyes  concentrate  themselves  on  hers,  felt  the  same  dreamy  un- 
consciousness overcoming  her  as  before. 

**  Don't ! "  she  said  quickly.  "  Don't !  Why  do  you  look  at 
me  so  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  he  answered,  in  a  strange  far-away  voice. 
"  You  spoke  of  a  previous  existence.     I  feel  I  am  risking  your  just 
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displeasure  at  my  presumption  when  I  say  that  it  seems  to  me  as 
though — when  or  where  I  know  not,  in  some  other  planet,  per- 
haps— yo'd  had  once  belonged  to  me." 

Her  face  crimsoned.  She  rose,  with  an  indescribably  haughty 
gesture  of  her  pretty  head. 

"  You  presume  indeed,  Mr.  Kennard,"  she  said  quietly.  "  Will 
you  kindly  take  me  back  to  the  ball-room  ?  ** 

He  had  risen  also,  and  they  stood  facing  one  another. 

'*  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  turning  rather  pale. 

She  did  not  answer,  for  she  was  angry.  And  yet  it  was  a 
troubled,  startled,  unwilling  anger,  too. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  re-incarnation,"  he  asked 
abruptly,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which  Miss  Baynor's  anger 
became  -somewhat  modified. 

"You  mean ? "  she  said  without  looking  at  him. 

"  I  mean,"  he  answered  steadily,  "  do  you  believe  that  certain 
souls,  spirits — ^what  you  will — inhabit  successive  bodies,  pass  into 
other  planets,  meet  and  recognize  each  other  in  successive  exist- 
ences, and  belong  to  each  other  for  all  time  ?  " 

No  one  was  near ;  a  tiny  fountain  plashed  in  the  near  distance ; 
the  music  sounded  far  away,  like  music  heard  in  a  dream.  Gladys 
shivered  slightly,  then  she  raised  her  eye^s  to  her  companion's. 

A  feint,  hardly  perceptible  agitation  swept  over  his  features. 

"Do  you  remember?"  he  said  in  low,  intense  tones,  bending 
slightly  towards  her. 

She  put  both  hands  to  her  head  with  a  low  startled  cry. 

"  Ah,  don't !  "  she  faltered  in  a  bewildered  kind  of  way.  "  I  do 
remember,  vaguely,  indefinitely — but — I  do  not  know  what  it  is 
that  I  remember." 

A  curious  smile  flitted  across  his  lips;  but  he  only  said,  and  his 
voice  grew  deep  and  shaken  : 

"  In  this  world,  at  least,  we  may  be  friends,  may  we  not  ?  " 

"Friends,"  she  repeated  dreamily.  "Friends!  Yes."  As 
she  spoke  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  His  fingers  closed  over 
hers  for  a  brief  second,  then  he  said  quietly : 

"  Thank  you.     We  may  both  need  a  friend." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Raynor's  partner  for  the  next  dance  ap- 
peared in  Hcarch  of  her,  and  with  a  grave  bow  Kennard  turned 
away. 

The  season  went  on,  and  they  met  frequently.  Gladys  was  to 
be  married  in  September.  Bernard  Campbell,  her^nc^,  was  a  man 
in  a  good  position,  and  of  good  family.  He  was  rather  a  cold, 
stem  wooer,  perhaps,  but  he  loved  his  bride-to-be  very  sincerely, 
her  father  approved  of  him  very  highly,  and  she  had  known  him 
all  her  life.  She  had  never  asked  herself  whether  she  loved  him 
or  not — until  lately.  He  was  good  to  look  at,  generous  and  intel- 
lectual, besides  being  wealthy  and  influential,  and  Gladys  had 
hitherto   accepted   her  fate  willingly   enough.     But  of  late   a 
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corioas  unrest  had  possessed  her,  and  it  dated  from  the  night 
of  her  compact  of  friendship  with  Harcourt  Kennard.  She 
wondered  that  she  had  never  noticed  before  how  cold,  how  un- 
sympathetic Bernard  was.  But  he  was  so  good,  so  honourable,  so 
much  all  he  ought  to  be  in  every  way.  She  ought  to  love  him 
very  much,  she  thought  remorsefully.  But — did  she  ?  Now,  a 
man  has  not  touched  a  woman's  heart  very  nearly  when  she  haist 
to  sum  up  to  herself  reasons  why  she  ought  to  love  him,  and 
Bernard,  who  was  not  so  cold  as  he  looked,  used  to  watch  her 
anxiously  at  this  time.  He  was  far  from  being  a  demonstrative 
lover,  but  he  was  human,  and  he  could  not  but  leel  a  pang  of  dis- 
appointment at  the  evident  distaste  with  which  she  shrank  now 
from  his  lightest  caress,  even  from  the  kiss  of  greeting  and  &re- 
well  which  was  surely  his  as  her  lover  and  future  husband.  Had 
she  ever  loved  him  ?  he  wondered,  or  had  her  sleeping  heart  only 
been  content  and  indifferent,  because  unawakened  ? 

The  season  had  come  to  an  end.  Fashionable  London  was 
comparatively  empty  and  deserted.  Piccadilly  and  Regent  Street 
were  easily  navigable  without  the  aid  of  eyes  in  the  back  of  one's 
head,  and  the  office  of  the  mounted  policemen  in  the  Bow  was 
decidedly  a  sinecure.  The  wearied  slaves  of  pleasure  and  conven- 
tionality had  dispersed  to  seaside,  or  country,  or  foreign  towns,  as 
their  tastes  inclined.  Among  those  who  did  none  of  these  things 
was  Harcourt  Kennard.  He  was  a  rising  barrister,  and  devoted 
himself  to  his  profession  with  a  resolute  determined  ardour 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  bring  him  success.  That  it  was  the 
long  vacation  made  no  difference  to  him;  he  had  neither  the 
time  nor  the  money,  he  said,  to  waste  in  holiday-making.  His 
chums  at  the  Bar  shrugged  their  shoulders  ;  but  Kennard  had  a 
drain  upon  his  income  which  none  of  his  friends  suspected.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  one  knew  much  about  him,  for  he  was  un- 
usually reticent  upon  subjects  relating  to  himself.  He  did  not 
look  like  a  happy  man,  women  said.     Nor  was  he. 

This  summer,  however,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  from  an  old  college  friend  to  go  down  into  Somerset- 
shire for  a  few  days.  Among  the  other  guests  were  Gladys  Raynor 
and  Bernard  Campbell.  A  well-known  writer  on  mesmerism  joined 
the  party  on  the  day  following  Kennard's  arrival.  He  appeared 
much  interested  in  the  latter,  and  soon  found  him  almost  as  ardent 
a  disciple  of  mesmerism  and  its  attendant  phenomena  as  he  was 
himself. 

"  Your  face  betokens  singular  power  of  will,  Mr.  Kennard,"  he 
said  to  him  on  the  second  evening,  as  they  stood  together  in  a 
deep  window  recess.  "  Have  you  ever  exercised  the  mesmeric 
influence  you  so  undoubtedly  possess  ?  " 

"  Often,"  answered  the  other,  with  a  sudden,  quick  contraction 
of  his  brows. 

"  Have  you  ever  failed  ?  " 
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^  Never,"  was  the  brief  reply, 

"  Ah !  I  thought  not.  I  should  like  you  to  try  your  power  on 
some  of  the  guests  here  to-night." 

"  No,  not  to-night,"  said  Kennard  hurriedly.  "  I  don't  feel  up 
to  it." 

**  Don't  you  ?    You  ought  to.     Give  me  your  hand." 

The  other  complied,  with  a  short  laugh. 

Mr.  Virrel  held  it  for  a  few  moments,  then  slowly  let  it  go. 

**  You  will  oblige  me,  will  you  not  ?  "  he  said  then. 

**  Very  well,"  replied  Kennard,  speaking  half  to  himself.  "  Yes, 
if  you  wish  it. 

Mr.  Virrel's  suggestion  met  with  general  approval.  The  hostess,  a 
pretty,  excitable  young  woman,  was  the  first  subject,  much  against 
her  husband's  wishes.  But  she  was  a  self-willed  little  dame,  and  took 
her  own  way.  Kennard  had  desired  that  the  room  might  be  per- 
fectly silent.  Mrs.  Garden  laughed  a  little  at  first,  then  by  slow 
degrees  her  beautiful  eyes  became  fastened  upon  Kennard's — 
wavered,  closed.  She  was  completely  in  his  power,  and  obeyed 
him  implicitly  in  all  he  told  her  to  do  or  say,  until  her  husband 
angrily  interfered,  and  Kennard  released  her.  Several  other  guests 
volunteered,  and  in  spite  of  evident  disbelief,  yielded  with  more 
or  less  difficulty  to  the  spell  cast  over  them  by  Kennard.  Camp- 
bell, who  was  a  confirmed  sceptic,  scornfully  refused  to  take  part 
in  any  such  folly,  as  he  called  it,  and  stood  apart  with  an  expres- 
sion of  haughty  boredom  on  his  handsome  face,  until  Mr.  Virrel 
approached  Gladys. 

"  Miss  Baynor,"  said  the  latter  gentleman,  "  will  you  test  Mr. 
Kennard's  power  ?  " 

But  before  she  could  answer,  Kennard  said  hurriedly,  "  Miss 
Baynor  will  excuse  me.     I  have  exhausted  my  powers." 

Gladys  flashed  a  quick  grateful  glance  at  him.  He  was  leaning 
against  the  mantelshelf,  his  face  deadly  pale,  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground.  In  a  few  minutes  he  left  the  room,  and  was  seen  no  more 
that  night.  As  the  door  closed  after  him,  Gladys,  half-rising,  met 
her  lover's  eyes,  full  of  an  amazed,  severe  displeasure.  She  flushed 
crimson,  and  sank  back  into  her  chair.  But  he  had  noted  the 
burning  blush,  and  the  expression  in  her  eyes  as  they  rested  on 
Kennard.  He  said  nothing,  but  from  that  night  a  wild  bitter 
jealousy  raged  in  his  heart,  and  robbed  him  of  peace  and  rest. 

During  the  evening  Mr.  Virrel  said  to  Gladys : 

"  I  feel  certain  you  are  clairvoyante.  Miss  Eaynor.  Do  let  me 
try  if  I  am  right." 

He  was  so  confident  and  so  importunate  that  she  yielded.  But 
greatly  to  his  surprise  and  discomfiture,  she  did  not  come  under 
his  influence  at  all. 

On  the  following  morning  Kennard  returned  to  town. 

Time  went  on.  Half  September  had  gone,  and  it  was  within  a 
fortnight  of  Gladys  Baynor's  wedding  day.    The  weather* had  been 

dd2 
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for  some  days  sultry  and  oppressive,  and  to-night  a  thunderstorm 
seemed  imminent.  Harcourt  Kennard  sat  in  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple.  The  windows  were  wide  open  to  the  night,  though  the  air 
without  was  as  suffocatingly  breathless  as  within.  His  usually  busy 
pen  was  still,  his  books  were  pushed  aside,  and  before  him  lay  an 
open  letter.  It  was  from  Gladys  Baynor,  and  contained  only  a  few 
words,  thanking  her  "  friend  "  for  the  handsome  bracelet  he  had 
sent  her  as  a  wedding  gift.  Her  friend,  he  thought  bitterly, 
only  her  friend.  Nothing  more.  He  had  not  seen  her  since  they 
parted  in  Somersetshire.  He  had  not  dared.  For  he  knew  that  he 
loved  her,  madly,  passionately— and  in  a  few  short  days  she  would 
be  Bernard  Campbell's  wife.  He  had  fought  against  his  passion 
manfully,  but  it  held  him  still.  A  maddening,  overwhelming 
desire  was  upon  him  to-night  to  hear  her  voice  once  more,  to  look 
into  her  eyes,  to  touch  her  hand.  The  mad,  wild  longing  seemed 
to  take  possession  of  him,  and  shook  his  very  soul. 

"  Ah,  my  darling,  my  little  Gladys,"  he  groaned  half  aloud, 
"  come  to  me !  .1  cannot  live  without  you.  Gladys — come  to  me  !  " 
He  hardly  knew  what  he  said ;  his  whole  being  vibrated  with  his 
fierce  delirium  of  mingled  passion  and  despair.  He  let  his  head 
fall  forward  on  his  arms,  and  sat  quite  still  for  a  long  time.  And 
as  he  sat  there  in  such  bitter  suffering  as  a  man  rarely  knows  but 
once  in  a  lifetime,  there  came  to  him  again  the  strange  haunting 
conviction  that  once — when,  he  could  not  know,  somewhere — 
where,  he  dared  not  think,  before  time  was,  perhaps,  or  in  some 
unknown  world — they  had  been  all  in  all  to  each  other ;  and  his 
soul  cried  out  now  that  she  should  not  be  his,  but  another's. 

The  hour  of  midnight  boomed  out  on  the  overcharged  air,  and 
still  he  had  not  moved.  The  thunderstorm  had  burst  with  terrific 
fury ;  the  fierce  lightning  played  upon  the  walls,  and  paled  the 
flickering  lamp  upon  the  table  into  insignificance ;  the  long  pent- 
up  rain  swept  in  at  the  open  windows.  But  Kennard  heeded  none 
of  those  things.  For  a  deadlier,  fiercer  storm  was  raging  in  his 
own  heart. 

Suddenly,  in  a  pause  between  the  thunder-claps,  he  heard  a 
light  footstep  ascending  the  stairs,  a  hand  on  the  lock  of  the 
door.  He  raised  his  head,  and  wearily  swept  the  hair  off  his  fore- 
head. The  door  slowly  opened  and  shut,  and  a  slender  girlish 
figure,  enveloped  in  a  long  fur  cloak,  advanced  into  the  room,  her 
face  deathly  pale,  even  through  the  thick  veil  she  wore,  her  clothes 
drenched  and  clinging  about  her.  Kennard  rose  to  his  feet ;  but  a 
sudden  overpowering  giddiness  obliged  him  to  lean  against  the 
table  for  support.  Was  he  dreaming,  or  was  it  Gladys  Eaynor 
whom  he  saw  ?  She  came  slowly  but  unwaveringly  towards  him, 
her  hands  half-extended,  her  eyes  fixed  on  his. 

"  I  have  come,"  she  said  in  a  low  monotone,  as  of  one  who  talked 
in  her  sleep.  "  You  called  me.  I  am  here.  What  do  you  want 
with  m^  ?  " 
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For  a  few  moments  Kennard  literally  could  not  speak.    He 

fazed  at  her — stupefied.     Then,  with  a  mighty  eflFort,  he  said 
oarsely,   "Gladys!     What  have   I  done— what  have  I  done? 
Child,  it  is  Tnad/neas  for  you  to  be  here." 

He  took  her  hand  as  he  spoke  and  placed  her  gently  in  a  chair, 
for  she  was  trembling  violently.  She  submitted  passively  while 
he  unfastened  her  cloak  and  removed  her  hat,  but  she  pushed 
away  the  wine  he  brought  her. 

"  Take  it,"  he  said  entreatingly ;  "  you  are  faint  and  exhausted. 
It  will  do  you  good." 

She  obeyed  him  silently. 

**  Did  you  meet  any  one  ?  "  he  said  then  in  low,  agitated  tones. 
**  How  did  you  get  in  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  how  I  got  in,"  she  murmured.  "  I  met  no  one. 
I  think  not." 

"Thank  Heaven  I"  he  ejaculated  in  a  disturbed  kind  of 
way. 

She  looked  wildly  around  her,  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  burst 
into  hysterical  sobs. 

"  Oh,  what  must  you  think  of  me  ?  "  she  cried.  "  What  have  I 
done  ?  Something  made  me  come.  Something  compelled  me. 
Ah,  believe  me ! " 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said  in  a  carefully  suppressed  voice.  "  Tell  me 
how  it  was,  and  try  to  calm  yourself.  Then  you  must  let  me  take 
you  home."  As  he  spoke  he  put  her  gently  back  into  her  chair 
again,  and  seated  himself  at  some  distance  from  her. 

"  I  was  sitting  alone,"  she  faltered  with  trembling  lips.  "  Ber- 
nard had  just  gone.  I  had  begged  him  to  release  me  from  our 
engagement.  I  had  told  him  I  would  rather  die  than  marry  him ; 
but  he  refused — ^he  said  it  was  too  late ;  and  I  was  very  miserable. 
Then — quite  suddenly — 1  heard  your  voice  call  me.  You  said — 
ah !  I  cannot  tell  you  what  you  said — but  I  felt  I  mvM  come.  I 
could  not  help  it." 

A  fierce,  ungovernable  joy  filled  Kennard's  heart ;  but  he  only 
said,  controlling  his  voice  with  an  effort : 

"And  did  you  walk  all  the  way  in  that  storm,  poor  little 
child  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  shuddering,  "  all  the  way.  I  did  not  know  which  way 
to  go,  but  an  invisible  hand  seemed  to  lead  me.  I  only  felt  that 
you  called  me,  that  you  wanted  me,  and  that  I  must  come." 

Kennard  had  grown  very  white. 

"  Gladys,"  he  said  huskily  and  without  looking  at  her,  "you 
say  I  called  you.    Tell  me — ^what  I  said." 

"  No,  no,  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  a  burning  blush  covering  her 
hitherto  pale  cheeks. 

He  turned  his  eyes  on  hers. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  speaking  almost  in  a  whisper. 

She  wavered,  then  said,  almost  inaudibly : 
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"The  voice — I  heard — it  seemed  to  say — * Oladya—come  to 
ine  I    I — can/not  live — vnthout  you  / ' " 

'  Kennard's  breath  came  thick  and  short;  his  lips,  under  his 
heavy  moustache,  were  white  and  dry.  For  a  minute  he  did  not 
jspeak.     Then  he  said,  indistinctly  and  brokenly : 

"  Gladys,  forgive  me.  I  did  say  those  words — ^I  did  call  you 
in  my  wretchedness — in  my  intolerable  misery.  My  soul  called 
to  yours — and  oh !  my  darling,"  hoarsely, "  yotird  answered  mef^ 

Again  there  was  a  short  silence,  broken  only  by  the  roar  of  the 
rushing  rain  outside. 

"  Grladys,"  he  went  on,  in  a  voice  shaken  by  passion,  the  words 
seeming  wrung  from  him  against  his  will,  *^  I  believe,  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven  we  belong  to  each  other !  ^ 

She  looked  up  into  his  haggard  face  imploringly. 

"  Ah,  don't — don't ! "  she  gasped.    **  You  forget — ^you  forge\ !  ^ 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  he  muttered,  "  I  forget !  You  do  not  know — ^how 
much!" 

Then,  almost  sternly : 

"  Come — let  me  take  you  home." 

"  Pardon  my  intrusion  at  such  an  interesting  crisis,"  said  a  cold 
clear  voice  from  the  doorwav;  and  the  next  moment  Bernard 
Campbell  strode  into  the  room,  his  eyes  dark  with  fury,  his  face 
grey  and  drawn  as  though  with  physical  pain.  "  I  have  no  longer 
the  slightest  wish.  Miss  Eaynor,  to  control  your  actions  in  any 
way,"  he  went  on  in  the  same  curiously  quiet  voice.  "  You  asked 
me  to-night  to  release  you  from  your  engagement.  You  have 
your  wish — ^you  are  free ! " 

He  turned  as  if  to  go.  He  had  not  taken  the  smallest  notice 
of  Kennard,  who  stood  motionless,  speechless,  his  face  stern  and 
set,  as  though  carved  in  stone.     Gladys  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"  Bernard ! "  she  gasped,  "  what — what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

^^  I  mean  this,"  he  said,  with  an  inflection  of  bitter  scorn  in  his 
clear  tones,  ^*  that  a  woman  who,  as  my  promised  wife,  can  so  far 
forget  herself  as  to  visit  another  man's  rooms — ^alone — ^at  mid- 
night— ^is  no  wife  for  me !     That ^" 

With  a  furious  exclamation  Kennard  sprang  towards  him,  then 
stopped  short,  and  bit  his  lip  violently.  For  was  not  this  man  the 
affianced  husband  of  the  woman  he  so  dearly  loved  ? 

"  You  must  be  mad,  Campbell ! "  he  exclaimed  in  thick,  husky 
tones.  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  think  what  you  are  saying.  This 
-^this  meeting  is  a  pure  accident,  for  which  I  alone  am  to  blame. 

If  you  will  let  me  explain,  ybu  will  see  that — that "     He 

stopped.  Campbell  had  walked  to  the  mantelpiece,  and  now 
stood  leaning  against  it,  a  bitter  smile  curving  his  white  lips.  A 
stranger  would  have  thought  him  almost  calm,  so  impassive  was 
the  cold,  handsome  face.  Not  even  Gladys  guessed  the  white 
heat  of  passion  which  smouldered  under  this  icy  self-possession. 
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•  ^<  I  await  your  explanation,  Mr.  Kennard,"  he  said  in  a  voice 
almost  deadly  in  its  unnatural  quietness. 

Kennard  paused,  mentally  cursing  his  own  mad  folly,  which 
had  brought  such  cruel  insult  and  suspicion  on  the  name  of  the 
woman  who,  even  in  his  thoughts,  was  so  sacred  to  him.  How 
could  he  explain  ?  How  could  he  expect  to  be  believed  ?  Would 
he  believe  such  a  tale,  were  he  in  Campbell's  place?  Most 
assuredly  not  I 

*^  Listen,"  he  said  almost  fiercely.  '^  I — I  love  Miss  Baynor. 
You,  who  know  her  so  well,  will  forgive  me  so  much.  To-night, 
I "   He  paused.   Again  the  evil  sneer  rested  on  Campbell's  lips. 

^^I  see,"  he  said  in  icy  tones,  turning  his  eyes  again  upon 
Gladys,  who  stood  horror-stricken,  with  dark  dilating  eyes  and 
quick-drawn  breath,  ^*  I  see.  I  quite  imderstand.  You  love  Miss 
fiaynor.  And  she  loves  you.  And  she  has  come  here  to-night  to 
tell  you  so.    Well — I  will  not  interrupt  such  tender  confidences. 

I " 

"Good  God!"  broke  in  Kennard  violently.     "What  do  you 

mean  ?    Be  silent,  and  hear  me,  or  I  swear  I  will  kill  you ! " 

"  Pardon  me,"  returned  the  other  with  a  pale  smile,  **  I  have 
heard  enough,  and  more  than  enough.  When  Miss  Saynor  asked 
me  to-night  to  release  her  from  her  engagement  to  me,  I  did  not 
realize,  imhappily,  what  good  reason  she  had  for  her  request.  I 
realize  it  now,  and  beg  to  resign  my  rights  in  your  favour.  I  con- 
sider myself  fortunate  in  that  I  was  prompted  to  follow  her  to- 
night. Permit  me  to  leave  you  together."  With  a  slight  con- 
temptuous bow  which  included  both,  he  went  towards  the  door. 
But  Kennard  could  control  himself  no  longer.  With  a  muttered 
curse,  he  flung  himself  at  Campbell's  throat,  and  bore  him 
furiously  backwards.  But  the  next  instant,  Gladys,  with  a  bitter, 
agonized  cry,  threw  herself  between  them. 

"  Harcourt !  "  she  shrieked,  "  for  my  sake !  " 

Kennard's  arms  fell  to  his  sides  ;  his  hands  were  clenched,  his 
breathing  was  laboured  and  uneven.  For  a  moment  the  two 
men  glared  at  each  other,  then  with  a  look  at  Gladys  that  she 
never  forgot — so  intense,  so  full  of  bitter  scorn  and  contempt  was 
it — Campbell  turned  slowly  and  went  out.  As  the  door  closed, 
Kennard  leaned  back  against  the.  wall,  like  one  struck  by  a  heavy 
blow. 

"  My  darling — my  darling !  "  he  muttered  deliriously,  scarce 
knowing  what  he  said.  "  To  what  insults  have  I  subjected  you ! 
Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  I  must  go  home,"  she  said,  pushing  back  her  hair  confusedly, 
and  speaking  almost  in  a  whisper.  "  You  will  take  me  home  ? 
Now — now  /    At  once  ! " 

"Yes — ^yes — ^I  will  take  you  home,"  he  answered  agitatedly. 
"  But  first — ^tell  me — ^is  it  trrie  that  you  asked  him  to  release  you? 
Do  you  not  love  him,  then?"    The  last  words  were  almost  in- 
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audible.  He  had  come  quite  close  to  her,  and  stood  with  folded 
arms,  looking  down  into  her  ejes.  But  he  did  not  attempt  to 
touch  her,  not  even  to  take  her  hand. 

**  Love  him ! "  she  cried  wildly.  *^  No— no !  I  have  known  for  a 
long  time  that  I  never  loved  him.  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  am 
free.  But — but  his  bitter  insulting  words  make  me  feel — ^make 
me  feel **    Her  voice  quivered  into  a  sob. 

Kennard  turned  from  her  with  a  low,  inarticulate  cry,  and 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
For  one  moment  Gladys  hesitated ;  then  she  went  swiftly  towards 
him,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

**  Harcourt ! "  she  said  tremulously,  and  his  pulses  thrilled  at 
the  sound  of  his  name  from  her  lips,  **  do  not  be  so  grieved.  I 
know  you  are  not  to  blame,  dear.  It  was  all  my  own  folly. 
Harcourt,  why  do  you  look  at  me  so  ?  What  is  it  that  you  fear  ? 
You  have  said  you  love  me.  Is  it  that  you  think  I  do  not  love 
you  ?    Ah — ^for  a  long,  long  time " 

He  started  to  his  feet. 

**  Stay ! "  he  said  hoarsely.  "  Hush,  my  darling — do  not  say  it ! 
It  is  true  that  I  love  you.  But  I  dare  not  offer  you  my  love— dare 
not  hope  for  the  mad  joy  of  yours  in  return.  For — ^ah !  God  help 
me  ! — I  am  ma/rried/*^ 

For  quite  a  minute  there  was  silence. 

*^Ma/rried/^^  she  echoed  then,  half-stupidly.  *^ Married/  Ah 
no — ^not  tha;t !  "  Her  eyes  met  his  with  an  agonized  terrified  appeal 
that  pierced  his  heart.    He  turned  away  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

**  What  must  you  think  of  me  ?  "  she  murmured  with  white  lips. 
"  You  are  married — and  yet  you  dare  to  speak  to  me  of  love !  Ah, 
what  must  you  think  of  me  ?  How  low  I  must  have  &llen  in 
your  sight !  "    Large  tears  rolled  over  her  cheeks. 

«  Don't ! "  he  said  indistinctly.    "  Child,  don't  cry." 

She  had  begun  mechanically  to  &sten  her  cloak,  and  he  helped 
her  with  nervous,  trembling  fingers. 

"  Gladys,"  he  said  imploringly,  **  say — that  you  forgive  me  ! " 

*^Hush ! "  she  answered  in  duU,  passionless  tones.  ^*  Hush !  Don't 
speak  to  me — yet !  " 

Together — sUently — they  descended  the  stairs,  and  went  out 
into  the  court  below.  The  rain  still  fell  heavily,  and  plashed 
monotonously  in  the  fountain.  At  intervals  a  peal  of  thunder 
rolled  in  the  distance.  Neither  spoke  until  they  reached  the 
street,  then  Kennard  said  almost  harshly : 

"  We  had  better  call  a  hansom.  I  will  go  with  you  to  your 
own  door.  Nay,"  as  she  made  a  gesture  of  dissent,  '*  allow  me 
so  much  grace.  I  must  justify  myself  in  your  eyes.  Then  I  will 
trouble  you  no  more." 

And  as  they  drove  through  the  rain-washed  streets,  he  told  her, 
in  a  few  broken  sentences,  the  story  of  his  marriage.  It  was  the 
old  pitiful  story  of  a  boy's  mad  infatuation  for  a  woman  grievously 
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beneath  him  in  every  way — of  a  hasty  private  marriage,  as  hastily 
repented  of. 

^  My  infatuation  did  not  last  long,"  he  went  on  bitterly.  ^'  I 
had  scarcely  been  married  for  two  months  when  I  discovered  that 
the  woman  to  whom  I  had  given  my  name  was  coarse-minded, 
illiterate,  intemperate,  and — ^more  degrading  than  all — unfaith- 
ful. It  was  my  money,  mv  position  she  loved — not  me.  Then 
came  terrible  scenes.    I  shudder  when  I  think  of  her  face  as  I 

came  to  know  it  then,  of  her  brutal  taunts,  her But  pah ! 

Why  do  I  pollute  your  innocent  ears  with  such  details.  We 
parted— I  agreeing  to  pay  her  a  certain  sum  yearly,  as  the  price 
of  my  comparative  freedom.  She  was  quite  content.  That  was 
ten  years  ago.  I  have  never  seen  her  since."  He  stopped,  for 
he  was  terribly  agitated,  and  could  hardly  command  his  voice. 

''All  those  years,"  he  went  on  after  a  minute, ''  her  allowance 
has  been  drawn  with  unfailing  regularity.  But  this  summer,  my 
solicitor  tells  me,  no  application  has  been  made.  The  money  has 
hitherto  been  paid  at  a  small  village  in  Wales,  but  from  inquiries 
which  I  have  caused  to  be  made,  I  learn  that  she  is  no  longer 
there.  At  times,  of  late,  I  have  allowed  myself  to  indulge  in  the 
hope  that  she  no  longer  lives.  But " — between  his  set  teeth — 
"  the  she-devil  is  not  likely  to  die.  If  I  could  know  that  I  were 
free.  But,  oh,  my  God !  I  may  never  know !  I  have  spoiled  your 
life,"  he  went  on  in  shaking  tones,  ''and  you  have  spoken  no 
word  of  reproach.  I  have  stood  by  and  heard  you  insulted.  I 
have  insulted  you  myself  by  the  mere  mention  of  my  love  for 
you.  Child,  you  do  not  know  how  I  have  battled  against  it — 
tried  to  conquer  it !  And  to-night  I  have  undone  it  all,"  he 
exclaimed  with  sudden  passion.     "  I  must  have  been  mad — 

Grladys  had  not  spoken.  He  knew  that  she  was  weeping. 
*'  Say  one  kind  word  to  me,"  he  said  brokenly.  "  Say  that  you 
forgive  me." 

Just  then  the  cab  stopped. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  she  breathed,  leaning  slightly  towards  him.  "  I  for- 
give you.    But — ^you  have  broken  my  heart ! " 

Then  they  parted.  And  Kennard  paced  the  streets  in  the  pitiless 
soaking  rain  until  the  busy  life  of  London  had  begun  with  the 

morning. 

«  *  •  • 

Mr.  George  Virrel  occupied  a  pleasant  set  of  rooms  a  little  way 
from  Piccadilly.  He  had  just  finished  dinner  one  evening,  some 
few  days  after  the  events  narrated  above,  when  a  visitor  was 
announced — ^Mr.  Kennard. 

"  My  dear  feUow,"  said  Virrel  genially,  "  I  am  indeed  glad  to 
see  you.    Sit  down.    Have  a  cigar,  and  help  yourself  to  claret." 

The  two  men  had  met  frequently  of  late,  and  a  warm  friendship 
had  sprung  up  between  them. 
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*'  Thanks,  no;  I  won't  take  anything,"  replied  Kennard, striking 
a  match  rather  absently,  without,  however,  lighting  the  cigar 
he  held. 

"  You  are  in  trouble,  I  fear,"  observed  Virrel,  regarding  him 
keenly.     ^*  You  look  ill  and  haggard." 

**  I  am  not  ill,"  returned  the  other  shortly.  *^  At  least  nothing 
to  speak  of.  But — ^I  am  in  great  trouble.  I  have  come  to  you 
for  advice  and  help." 

'*  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  both,  if  I  can,"  said  his  companion 
quietly.     "  But  it  is  a  difficult  problem." 

Kennard  started,  and  threw  away  his  unlighted  cigar. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  said.    "  Do  you  know ?  " 

"  I  know  almost  all  you  would  tell  me,"  returned  Virrel,  care- 
fully dissecting  a  walnut  as  he  spoke.  ^^  At  least  I  have  heard  a 
good  deal,  and  I  can  raess  the  rest." 

"  What  have  you  heard  ?  "  said  the  other,  rising  and  taking  a 
few  rapid  tunis  up  and  down  the  room. 

^*  I  have  heard  that  Miss  Baynor's  engagement  is  broken  off, 
though  it  wants  little  more  than  a  week  of  the  day  fixed  for  her 
marriage.  That  her  father,  being  furious,  has  vowed  to  keep  her 
boxed  up  in  the  country  until  she  comes  to  her  senses,  and  that 
they  leave  town  on  Friday.  That  Campbell  has  suddenly  gone 
abroad,  without  leaving  any  address,  etc.,  etc.  Combining  all 
these  rumours  with  certain  confidences  of  yours,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  you  are  in  an  uncommonly  tight  place." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  torture  me  with  your  infernal  chaff," 
exclaimed  Kennard,  throwing  himself  with  considerable  violence 
into  a  chair.    "  Can  you  help  me — ^advise  me  ?  " 

*^  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Virrel  with  cool  deliber- 
ation, ^^  and  we  will  discuss  the  matter.     I  have  a  plan  to  propose." 


It  was  past  midnight  when  the  two  men  separated. 
"  On  Friday,  then,  at  noon,"  were  Virrel's  last  words,  as  he 
grasped  Kennard's  hand  in  parting.     *'  I  will  arrange  it  all." 

It  was  noon  on  the  following  Friday.  In  Virrel's  luxurious 
sitting-room  the  glare  of  the  sun  was  shut  out  by  thick  velvet 
curtains.  A  silver  lamp  of  curious  workmanship  burned  on  the 
table,  shedding  a  dim  uncertain  light  which  scarcely  defined  the 
features  of  three  people  who  stood  near  it — ^Virrel,  Kennard,  and 
Gladys  Baynor.  The  latter  was  very  pale,  and  seemed  much 
agitated.  As  for  Kennard,  he  looked  exceedingly  ill,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  ill.     Virrel  looked  serious  and  preoccupied,  as  U9ual. 

'^  It  is  too  much  for  you,"  said  Kennard,  addressing  Gladys  in 
low,  unsteady  tones.  "  You  are  trembling  and  nervous.  We  will 
put  it  off  until  another  time,  until ^" 

"  No,  no,"  she  interrupted  him  feverishly.     "  There  will  be  no 
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other  time.    I  do  not  know  when  we  may  meet  again.    Oh,  qnick 
— quick !  We  leave  at  two,  and  my  father  will  be  waiting  for  me.*' 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  "  said  Virrel  suddenly,  from  the  other  end  of 
the  room. 

Gladys  seated  herself  in  a  low  chair,  and  Kennard  bent  over  her. 

^*  Darling,  you  understand  ?  "  he  said.  *^  Abandon  your  whole 
will  to  mine.     You  know  how — how  much  is  at  stake." 

"  Yes,"  steadily,  "  I  know — I  understand." 

He  paused,  then  said  with  an  effort : 

«  Gladys— look  at  me ! " 

She  obeyed.  But  Kennard  was  so  agitated  and  unnerved  that 
his  usually  strong  will  failed  him.  After  some  time  he  gave  up 
the  attempt  in  despair. 

**  I  cannot,"  he  said  harshly.  ^*  I  am  idiotically  nervous  and 
unstrung." 

With  an  impatient  exclamation  Virrel  put  him  aside,  and  took 
the  girl's  hands  in  his.  But  after  a  minute  or  two  he  dropped 
them,  saying  abruptly : 

**  I  have  no  power  over  her.  I  tried  once  before.  As  I  told 
you,  hers  is  one  of  those  rare  temperaments  which  only  respond 
to  the  influence  of  one  operator.  Give  me  your  hand,  Kennard, 
and  for  Heaven's  sake  keep  cool.  Wait— drink  this,"  pouring 
out  a  glass  of  clear  and  sparkling  liquid  from  an  antique  flagon 
on  a  side  table. 

Five  minutes  elapsed.  Then  Kennard  withdrew  his  hand  from 
Virrel's,  saying  quietly : 

*'  I  am  all  right  now.     I  am  ready." 

Gladys  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  his.  The  old  dreamy  spell 
came  over  her.    In  a  few  moments  she  was  in  a  deep  trance. 

"  Gladys,"  he  said  in  a  low  intense  voice,  "  take  hold  of  this," 
holding  out  to  her  a  piece  of  crumpled  note  paper,  covered  with 
sprawling,  uneducated  handwriting,  ^'and  follow  the  life  of — of 
Marion  Kennard." 

Her  fingers  closed  over  it  mechanically.  There  was  a  brief 
silence ;  then  a  slight  shiver  passed  over  her. 

"Yes,  Harcourt,"  she  murmured.  "I  know  what  you  would 
have  me  do.    I  will." 

She  answered  clearly  all  the  questions  Kennard  put  to  her, 
Virrel  meanwhile  noting  down  her  answers  on  a  sheet  of 'paper. 
But  sometimes  she  paused  for  almost  a  minute  before  answering. 
Once  she  remained  silent  so  long  that  Kennard  felt  his  self-control 
rapidly  forsaking  him.  Then  she  said  in  a  hushed  voice : 
:  *^  I  see  her  now — again.  She  is  lying  straight,  and  white,  and 
still.  She  is  in  her  coffin."  With  the  last  words  she  shuddered 
and  became  silent. 

"Gladys,"  said  Harcourt  in  a  voice  which  it  required  all  his 
self-command  to  keep  steady,  "  look  again  and  tell  me  what  you 
see." 
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**  I  see,"  she  answered  dreamily,  "  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  room. 
Their  faces  are  hard  and  repellent;  and  their  speech — I  can  only 
with  difficalty  understand  it,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  foreign  tongue. 
I  see  bare,  roughly-made  furniture.  There  are  no  flowers  in  the 
window,  no  pictures  on  the  walls.  On  the  mantelpiece  I  see  a 
curiously-constructed  clock.  It  is  an  almanac  as  well  as  a  clock, 
and " 

Kennard  reeled  slightly,  and  uttered  a  low,  rapid  exclamation. 

«<  What  is  the  date  ?  **  he  said  agitatedly. 

**  It  points  to  the  2nd  of  October,"  she  answered  almost  imme- 
diately, "  and  the  year  is  188 — ." 

"  Ah,  so !  A  year  ago,"  involuntarily  exclaimed  Virrel,  who 
now  spoke  for  the  first  time. 

**  Look  from  the  window  and  tell  me  what  you  see,"  said  Ken- 
nard again. 

"I  see  a  sandy  beach,"  she  answered  slowly,  "and  tossing 
waves,  and  a  great  dome-like  rock  far  out  on  the  water.  I  see  a 
common  covered  with  nets,  and  a  harbour.    I  see " 

Here  Kennard,  with  an  inarticulate  cry,  suddenly  dropped  her 
hands.  She  awoke  and  started  up,  looking  round  her  wildly.  But 
the  double  strain  had  been  too  much  for  Kennard,  and  he  had 
only  time  to  get  to  a  chair,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
fainted. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  came  to  himself  again,  and  when  he 
did,  Gladys  bent  over  him  eagerly  and  excitedly. 

"Harcourt,"  she  whispered,  "have  I  helped  you?  Have  I 
done  as  you  wished  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  answered  faintly.  "I  have  the  clue.  It  is  not 
much ;  but  it  is  enough." 

"  Ah — I  must  go,"  she  said  suddenly,  glancing  at  the  timepiece. 

**  One  moment,"  said  Kennard,  struggling  to  his  feet.  "  What 
a  weak  fool  you  must  think  me — but  I  am  all  right  now.  I  shall 
see  you  to-night,  Virrel,"  he  continued  hurriedly. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  other  in  a  determined  aside,  "  I  will 
put  Miss  Baynor  into  a  hansom,  and  you  will  remain  quietly  here 
until  I  return.  There,"  as  Kennard  staggered  slightly  ;  "  you're 
not  fit  to  walk  at  present.  I  knew  it.  Sit  down,  and  I  will  talk 
to  you  when  I  come  back." 

"No^— no,  you  must  not  come,"  exclaimed  Gladys  in  quick 
nervous  tones.  "  You  are  ill.  Oh — ^how  white  you  are ! "  She 
held  out  her  hands  to  him  as  she  spoke ;  and  Virrel  considerately 
walked  into  the  inner  room. 

"  Good-bye,  then,"  Kennard  said  hoarsely.  "  Forgive  my  stupid 
weakness,  but  I  have  been  ill  and  out  of  sorts  for  some  days. 
Gladys — we  may  never  meet  again.  For  your  sake  I  wish  we  had 
never  met.  But  you  have  given  me  new  hope  ;  some  indefinable 
intuition  tells  me  that — that  I  am  free.  I  shall  leave  no  stone 
unturned — no  clue  unfoUowed.    God  bless  you,  my  darling.     I 
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shall  write  to  you  if — if  I  am  successful.  If  not — it  is  good-bye 
indeed — ^until — hereafter !  *' 

He  did  not  kiss  her,  not  even  the  little  hands  that  lay  trembling 
in  his.     Their  eyes  met  in  silence. 

Then  Yirrel  entered  the  room  again,  and  in  another  moment 
Kennard  was  alone. 

Six  weeks  had  passed ;  and  Gladys — motherless  since  her  child- 
hood— was  now  left  fatherless  as  well.  On  the  day  following  her 
father's  funeral  she  returned,  stunned  and  grief-stricken,  to 
London.  A  telegram  awaited  her.  It  was  dated  from  a  fishing 
village  in  Scotland,  and  was  from  George  Virrel.  Its  words  were 
these ;  "  Kennard  is  very  ill.     Come  if  possible.* 

On  a  wet,  stormy  evening,  twenty-four  hours  later,  Gladys 
stepped  out  on  the  platform  of  the  quiet  little  station  at  Girvan. 
Mr.  Virrel  met  her. 

"  What  news  ?  ^  she  gasped,  seizing  his  arm. 

"  He  is  better — he  is  conscious,"  answered  Virrel.  "  I  will  tell 
you  all  as  we  go  along." 

"  But — his  wife  ?  "  she  said,  trying  to  speak  calmly. 

"  She  died  a  year  ago ! "  was  the  answer. 

"  Ah — thank  God ! "  she  said  in  all  reverence. 

Well — I  don't  know  that  there  is  much  more  to  tell.  Kennard, 
ill  as  he  was,  had  gone  straight  to  Girvan ;  for  he  had  recognized 
from  Gladys'  description  in  her  trance  the  village  which  was  his 
wretched  wife's  birthplace,  and  where  he  had  first  met  her,  one 
ill-starred  summer  long  ago.  He  found  there  the  certificate  of 
her  death,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous 
year.  Her  lover,  it  appeared,  had  drawn  her  allowance  until  his 
own  death  some  months  ago.  Having  completed  all  the  links  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  whicn  gave  him  back  his  freedom,  Kennard's 
strength  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  fever  against  which  he  had 
been  fighting  for  weeks  brought  him  almost  to  death's  door.  Virrel 
came  down  to  look  after  him,  and  as  we  have  seen,  sent  for  Gladys. 

When  the  sick  man  was  strong  enough  to  see  that  young  lady, 
we  will  presume  that  he  thanked  her  in  a  suitable  and  efficient 
way  for  the  share  she  had  had  in  lifting  the  shadow  which  might 
have  clouded  his  life  for  ever.  At  all  events,  he  had  a  very  good 
time  during  his  convalescence,  and  Virrel  kindly  effaced  himself  a 
good  deal.  Whether  Kennard  and  Gladys  had  belonged  to  each 
other  in  a  previous  existence — a  fact  of  which  they,  with  Virrel, 
were  firmly  persuaded — I  cannot  tell ;  but  they  mutually  agreed 
to  belong  to  each  other  in  this  world ;  and  a  month  afterwards 
they  were  married*  There  was  one  curious  circumstance,  by  the 
way,  connected  with  Kennard's  illness.  It  was  this.  On  his 
recovery  he  found  that  his  mesmeric  power  was  entirely  gone. 
This  was  a  matter  of  never-ceasing  regret  to  VirreL  But  Gladys 
said  she  thought  it  was  just  as  well. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

LEFT  IN  THE  LURCH. 

Bob  returned  from  town  in  an  extremely  satisfied  state  of  mind. 
Fortune  had  favoured  him  almost  beyond  his  expectations,  for  on 
driving  to  Messrs.  Tautz  and  Son's  well-known  establishment,  in 
order  to  be  measured  for  some  breeches,  he  was  lucky  enough  to 
find  a  pair  that  had  just  been  returned  which  exactly  fitted  him. 

These  he  purchased  on  the  spot,  delighted  to  have  something 
to  &11  back  upon  during  the  time  his  own  were  being  made. 
After  enjoining  haste,  he  repaired  to  another  celebrated  empo- 
rium, and  spent  a  small  fortune  in  boots,  gaiters,  &c. 

Altogether,  the  day's  expedition  prov^  a  great  success,  and 
although  quite  a  week,  if  not  more,  must  elapse  before  he  could 
array  himself  in  the  full  glories  of  a  brand  new  red  coat,  still  as 
long  as  his  nether  limbs  were  suitably  cased,  he  no  longer  felt 
a&aid  of  appearing  in  the  hunting  field.  Even  Greneral  Prosieboy 
would  not  seem  half  so  formidable  wheu  opposed  by  boots  and 
breeches  as  immaculate  as  his  own.  As  for  bow- tying,  Charles  had 
promised  to  give  him  a  lesson,  and  initiate  him  into  all  the 
difficulties  of  that  delicate  art* 

Bob  reached  Straight  em  Court  just  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

In  honour  of  Miss  Lankester  he  had  given  orders  for  the 
drawing-room  to  be  lit  up,  and  to  this  room  he  therefore  repaired 
to  receive  his  guests.  The  housemaids  had  been  busy  most  of  the 
forenoon,  removing  brown  holland  covers,  taking  up  druggets, 
and  shaking  out  curtains.  Consequently  Bob  was  unprepared  for 
the  gorgeousness  now  revealed.  As  he  stood  warming  himself 
before  the  fire,  with  his  back  leaning  against  the  solid  marble 
mantelpiece,  he  looked  round  complacently  at  the  old-fashioned 
crimson  and  gilt  furniture,  the  rich  velvet  hangings,  and 
elaborately  decorated  walls  on  which  Cupids  and  cherubims  were 
freely  represented.    The  style  of  the  whole  thing  was  perhaps 
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rather  florid,  but  Bob  knew  very  little  of  the  tenets  held  by  the 
sesthetic  school ;  he  had  not  been  educated  up  to  the  sun-flower 
and  the  lily,  the  bulrush  and  the  peacock,  and  therefore  considered 
the  general  appearance  of  his  drawing-room  highly  satisfactory. 

Of  course,  if  later  on.  Miss  Dot  wished  anything  changed,  or 
innovations  introdaced,  she  had  only  to  say  the  word.  In  matters 
of  taste,  Bob  was  quite  willing  to  defer  his  judgment  to  hers. 
Women  knew  a  great  deal  more  about  these  things  than  men. 
Besides,  they  had  such  a  wonderful  way  of  twisting  chairs  and 
tables  about,  and  robbing  them  of  all  their  formality.  No  room 
really  looked  habitable  until  touched  up  by  a  feminine  hand. 
Perhaps  Dot  might  like  to  have  a  new  carpet.  The  present  one, 
although  handsome,  was  certainly  somewhat  too  crude  in  colour- 
ing, and  too  suggestive  of  Joseph's  coat.  A  grand  piano  also 
— -he  suddenly  noticed  that  the  room  contained  only  a  cottage 
instrument  of  very  antiquated  appearance — she  must  have  one 
naturally.  It  should  be  the  very  flrst  present  he  would  make  her 
when — when  they  were  engaged. 

Thus  resolving,  the  door  flew  open,  and  Dr.  and  Miss  Lankester 
were  announced. 

The  blood  rushed  up  to  Bob's  face  as  he  went  to  greet  his 
visitors,  and  shook  the  object  of  his  thoughts  warmly  by  the 
hand,  feeling  that  she,  at  any  rate,  was  quite  an  old  acquaintance. 

**  Why,  where  is  Mrs.  Lankester  ? "  he  inquired  of  her 
husband,  after  they  too  had  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  hand- 
shaking.    "  You  have  not  left  her  at  home,  surely  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Jarrett,  that  my  wife  was  unable  to 
accompany  us,"  replied  the  doctor  apologetically.  "  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  she  is  subject  to  very  bad,  sick  headaches,  and 
unfortunately  one  attacked  her  this  afternoon." 

"  I  regret  to  hear  that,"  said  Bob  politely,  disappointed  at  Mrs. 
Lankester's  absence,  since  he  had  been  curious  to  see  what  manner 
of  woman  Dot's  mother  was. 

"  We  ought  perhaps  to  have  sent  and  let  you  know,"  continued 
Dr.  Lankester,  "  but  my  wife  hoped,  up  to  the  very  last  moment, 
that  she  might  be  able  to  dine  with  you  to-night,  and  so  put 
oflf  sending  until  it  was  too  late." 

"  The  loss  is  altogether  mine  I  feel  certain,"  returned  Bob  in 
his  most  cordial  manner.  *^  But  I  shall  hope  very  soon  to  have 
another  opportunity  of  making  Mrs.  Lankester's  acquaintance. 
Tell  her  we  missed  her  much." 

But  although  he  spoke  so  courteously,  after  the  flrst  moment 
he  did  not  seem  to  mind  doing  without  the  mamma,  as  long  as  he 
had  the  daughter.  Until  now  he  had  hardly  trusted  himself  to 
look  at  Dot.  He  had  felt  so  curiously  and  unaccountably  shy, 
whilst  his  heart  beat  so  fast  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  she  must 
hear  it.  But  when  he  had  ensconced  her  in  the  most  comfortable 
chair  he  could  find,  he  summoned  up  sufficient  courage  to  steal  a 
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sidelong  glance  at  her.     Harried  as  it  was,  it  enabled  him  to 
take  in  all  the  details. 

He  could  see  that  she  was  dressed  in  some  sort  of  soft,  cream- 
coloured  material,  made  high  to  the  throat,  and  cut  in  the 
simplest  possible  fashion.  No  frills,  no  furbelows,  no  flouncings. 
Perhaps  if  he  had  been  entertaining  a  party  of  fine  ladies,  they 
might  have  called  Dot's  gown  skimpy  and  old-fashioned.  Certainly 
it  displayed  no  artificial  protuberance  below  the  waist,  or  deficiency 
of  stuff  above.  If  it  was  skimpy,  it  was  skimpy  only  as  regarded 
the  skirt,  not  the  body.  But  whatever  might  have  been  its 
defects,  to  Bob's  mind  Miss  Lankester's  gown  suited  the  wearer 
to  perfection. 

The  clinging  muslin  outlined  her  slight  form  admirably,  dis- 
playing its  rounded  curves  to  far  better  advantage  than  the 
costliest  silk  or  satin.  Above  the  soft,  creamy  folds  rose  her 
small,  slender  throat,  and  shapely,  well-poised  head,  whose  stag- 
like carriage  was  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  constituted  one  of 
her  chief  attractions. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  she  was  very  pretty — prettier  even 
than  he  had  believed  her  to  be;  whilpt  the  singularly  honest 
expression  of  her  face  rendered  it  to  him,  at  least,  peculiarly 
fascinating.  Then  he  looked  critically  at  her  father  standing 
within  a  few  feet  of  him.  Doctor  Lankester  was  a  handsome 
man.  It  was  easy  to  see  from  whom  his  daughter  had  inherited 
her  good  looks.  He  had  the  same  straight,  delicate  features,  the 
same  colouring,  and  the  same  clear,  grey  eyes,  with  large  black 
pupils,  which  in  some  lights  appeared  almost  black.  Like  Dot, 
he  was  short  rather  than  tall,  but  slender  and  perfectly  propor- 
portioned. 

"Well,  and  what  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  to-day, 
Mr.  Jarrett  ?  "  Dr.  Lankester  asked  of  his  host,  as  soon  as  the  first 
bustle  of  their  arrival  had  subsided.  "  I  suppose  you  did  not  go 
out  hunting.    The  meet  was  a  long  way  oflF." 

"It  was,"  answered  Bob.  "And  therefore  I  profited  by  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  run  up  to  town." 

"  Indeed !    And  how  was  town  looking  ?  " 

"  Simply  filthy.  When  I  left  here  about  half-past  eight  o'clock  • 
this  morning  it  was  the  most  lovely  day  imaginable — ^a  bright 
sun  and  a  blue  sky — ^but  as  we  neareii  London  a  dense  curtain  of 
fog  arose,  which  grew  thicker  and  thicker  every  moment.  As  for 
the  atmosphere,  it  was  laden  with  smuts,  dirt,  and  every  kind  of 
abomination,  which  got  into  my  eyes,  down  my  throat,  and  up 
my  nostrils.  I  never  was  more  thankful  in  my  life  than  to  get 
back  to  fresh  country  air  that  did  not  poison  one's  lungs.  Phew ! 
I  can  feel  it  now." 

"  And  yet  people  who  live  in  London  don't  seem  to  mind  the 
fogs  one  bit,"  remarked  Dot. 

"  I  suppose  they  get  accustomed  to  them,"  returned  Bob.  ^  **  But 
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it  would  take  me  a  very  long  time  to  become  acclimatized."  And 
as  he  spoke  he  began  to  cough,  the  impure  air  to  which  he  was 
not  habituated  having  evidently  irritated  his  throat  to  a  con- 
siderable degree. 

Dot  looked  up. 

**  Have  you  got  a  cold,  Mr.  Jarrett  ?  "  she  asked  with  concern. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  have  managed  to  catch  a  slight  one.  Some- 
how or  other  I  have  felt  shivery  ever  since  my  yesterday's 
wetting." 

**  Then  you  should  take  care  of  yourself,"  said  Dr.  Lankester  in 
a  kindly,  but  semi-professional  manner. 

"  Too  much  bother,"  answered  Bob  lightly,  with  all  a  strong 
young  man's  disdain  of  coddling.  "  I  never  think  anything  of  a 
cold.     Besides,  it's  really  nothing.     Not  worth  talking  about." 

But  as  he  said  the  words,  he  coughed  again,  and  this  time 
worse  than  before. 

Doctor  Lankester  glanced  at  him,  and  saw  that  he  was  flushed, 
and  showed  every  symptom  of  having  contracted  a  chill. 

"  V^ry  likely  not,"  he  said  quietly.  "  But  you  must  remember, 
Mr.  Jarrett,  that  you  are  not  used  to  our  English  climate.  It  is  a  very 
treacherous  one,  I  assure  you,  and  few  people  can  afford  to  take 
liberties  with  it.  The  winters  are  often  extremely  severe,  especially 
of  late  years,  when  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  thermometer 
has  registered  as  many  as  twenty  degrees  of  frost." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
butler,  who  announced  that  dinner  was  ready.  No  Englishman  is 
ever  indifferent  to  this  acceptable  summons,  and  Dr.  Lankester  at 
once  ceased  talking,  and  waited  politely  for  his  Lost  to  make  a 
move. 

Bob  gave  his  arm  to  Dot,  regretting  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
provide  an  agreeable,  elderly  lady  for  her  father. 

"  It  is  so  good  of  you  to  come  in  this  sort  of  way,"  he  said 
apologetically.  "  I  wish  I  could  have  asked  some  people  to  meet 
you,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  don't  know  anybody  yet." 

"  I'm  very  glad  you  didn't,"  answered  Dot  with  characteristic 
frankness.  "Sly  father  and  I  will  enjoy  a  quiet  evening  alone 
with  you  ever  so  much  more.  You  see,"  she  added  brightly,  "  we 
look  upon  you  as  a  novelty.  You  can  tell  us  all  kind  of  things  we 
know  little  or  nothing  of,  whereas  Mrs.  Smith  or  Mrs.  Jones — ndear, 
excellent  people  as  they  may  be — only  prattle  away  about  their 
domestic  concerns  with  which  we  are  already  thoroughly  con- 
versant." 

Bob  laughed. 

"  I'm  so  awfully  afraid  you'll  find  it  dull,"  he  said. 

"  Dull !  "  looking  up  at  him  with  sparkling  eyes.  "  That  is 
paying  yourself  an  exceedingly  bad  compliment,  Mr.  Jarrett.  As 
for  me,  I  am  a  pretty  good  hand  at  amusing  myself.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  enjoyment  to  be  got  out  of  life,  if  one  only  has  a  sense 
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of  the  ridiculous  and  cultivates  the  faculty  of  applying  it  to  every- 
day trifles.  Besides,  you  forget  that  a  visit  to  Straightem  Court  is 
quite  an  event  in  our  humble  experience." 

"  Why  ?  Did  you  not  come  here  often  in  Captain's  Straightem's 
time  ?  " 

"  Often  ?  No.  We  came  exactly  once  a  year.  Every  spring 
we  were  invited  to  a  formal  luncheon  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
hunting  season.  We  invariably  met  our  clergyman  and  his  wife, 
whom  as  you  may  imagine  we  see  frequently,  and  the  county 
solicitor  and  his  married  daughter.  This  lunch  was  evidently  a 
duty  affair.  It  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken  for  anything  ebe. 
The  conversation  was  lame  and  forced  on  both  sides.  We  asked 
after  the  sport  and  the  hounds,  our  host  after  our  individual  health, 
and  how  we  had  got  through  the  winter.  After  these  civilities  had 
been  exchanged,  we  fell  back  upon  eating  and  drinking.  As  for 
poor  Captain  Straightem,  it  was  impossible  to  help  pitying  him. 
He  looked  so  superlatively  miserable,  and  so  infinitely  bored.  Al- 
together, the  relief  was  immense  when  the  festivity  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  strain  was  over.  But,"  she  concluded,  pulling  up 
short,  "  I  ought  not  to  talk  in  this  sort  of  way,  now  that  Captain 
Straightem  is  dead  and  gone." 

"  I  am  surprised  at  what  you  tell  me,"  said  Bob,  who  had  listened 
attentively  to  his  companion's  observations.  "I  can't  imagine 
how  my  uncle  could  have  lived  so  near  to  you  without  getting  to 
be  on  very  friendly  terms." 

For  his  part,  he  felt  convinced  that  if  he  were  to  see  Miss  Dot 
only  a  few  times  more,  his  feelings  would  inevitably  become  some- 
thing even  warmer  than  friendly.  He  was  irresistibly  drawn  to- 
wards her. 

*f  You  don't  seem  to  know  much  of  Captain  Straightem,"  said  the 
young  lady  seriously.  "  If  you  did,  you  could  not  fancy  him 
capable  of  being  on  what  you  call  *  friendly  terms'  with  people  in 
our  lowly  position." 

"  What  was  he  like  ?  "  asked  Bob  with  considerable  curiosity. 

"  He  was  a  very  gentlemanly  man,"  she  replied.  "  Exceedingly 
quiet  and  reserved  in  his  manner,  and  always  remarkably  neatly 
dressed.  Further  than  that,  I  can  tell  you  nothing,  except  that 
somehow  or  other  he  invariably  contrived  to  make  you  feel  that  he 
looked  upon  you  as  an  inferior." 

"  By  Jove !  "  exclaimed  Bob,  "  but  that's  exactly  the  way  some 
of  these  swells  made  me  feel  yesterday." 

"Did  they?"  said  Dot.  "Then  I  can  sympathize  with  you, 
Mr.  Jarrett,  for  I  know  from  experience  that  it  is  by  no  means  a 
comfortable  sensation.  I  do  not  mind  a  bit  on  my  own  account, 
but  I  do  mind  on  father's.  He  is  so  clever  and  well-informed,  and 
I  can't  bear  to  see  him  snubbed  by  people  who  have  not  as  much 
in  their  whole  bodies  as  he  has  in  his  little  finger." 

"  And  does  not  Dr.  Lanktster  resent  such  conduct." 
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"  No,"  she  answered  spiritedly.  "  I  have  to  resent  it  for  him. 
Father  has  far  too  large  a  mind  to  take  notice  of  trifles." 

'*  He  has  a  warm  champion,  at  any  rate.  It  must  be  very  nice 
to  have  somebody  to  stick  up  for  one,"  said  Bob.   "  I  only  wish ^" 

But  he  was  unable  to  conclude  the  sentence,  for  having  marched 
down  a  long  corridor,  they  had  now  reached  the  dining-room,  and 
after  seating  themselves  at  table,  were  soon  discussing  an  excellent 
dinner.     The  meal  passed  very  pleasantly. 

Dr.  Lankester  was  not  only  a  good  talker,  but  had  the  rare  art 
of  inducing  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  to  talk  also.  He 
would  start  a  subject,  and  when  it  was  fairly  launched  through  the 
shallows  of  polite  conversation,  adopt  the  r6le  of  listener.  Before 
long  Bob  found  himself  describing  his  life  in  Australia,  the  soil, 
Climate,  government  and  a  hundred  diflferent  things,  in  aU  of  which 
Dr.  Lankester  appeared  to  take  an  interest. 

Dot  did  not  say  much ;  nevertheless,  from  the  animated  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance,  it  was  easy  to  tell  that  her  silence  did  not 
proceed  from  stupidity,  but  rather  from  modesty,  youth,  and  a 
highly  receptive  faculty,  which  rendered  it  a  delight  to  sit  still  and 
listen,  whilst  others  were  talking  sensibly. 

They  lingered  long  over  their  wine.  Dot  had  made  a  movement 
as  if  to  leave  the  gentlemen  to  themselves,  but  Bob  particularly 
requested  her  to  remain.  Consequently  it  was  nearly  a  quarter 
past  nine  before  they  rose  from  table. 

"  Would  you  like  to  smoke  a  cigar,  doctor  ? "  asked  Bob, 
**  because,  if  so,  we  can  go  into  my  little  snuggery,  provided,  of 
course,  that  Miss  Lankester  does  not  object." 

"  Oh !  never  mind  Dot,"  he  answered  with  paternal  confidence. 
^^  She  is  quite  accustomed  to  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  always  keeps 
me  company  over  my  post-prandial  pipe." 

Upon  this,  the  trio  adjourned  to  a  small,  cosy  apartment  of 
which  Bob  had  taken  special  possession,  and  which  being  one  of 
the  oftenest  used,  was  about  the  most  comfortable  room  in  the 
house.  Three  capacious  easy  chairs  were  dragged  in  front  of  the 
fire,  and  herein  they  seated  themselves.  There  was  something 
pleasant  and  informal  about  this  arrangement,  which  the  hard- 
working doctor,  for  one,  highly  preferred  to  the  red-and-gold 
glories  of  the  drawing-room.  He  had  had  a  long  day,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  stretching  his  weary  limbs  before  the  hearth, 
and  deUberately  puffing  away  at  the  fragrant  cigar  which  Bob  had 
just  handed  to  him. 

They  were  settling  down  to  a  quiet,  peaceful  evening,  when  the 
general  harmony  was  disturbed  by  the  delivery  of  a  note  for 
Doctor  Lankester. 

He  opened  it  a  trifle  impatiently.  Calm  and  easy-going  as  he 
was,  the  moment  proved  inopportune.  "  Dear  me  1  "  he  exclaimed 
in  accents  of  vexation,  when  he  had  read  the  letter  through, 
springing  to  his  feet  as  he  spoke.     "  This  is  terribly  annoying,  and 
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the  worst  of  my  profession.  One  never  can  ba  at  rest  for  two 
minutes  at  a  time." 

**  What  is  the  matter,  father  ?  "  inquired  Dot. 

"  A  summons  to  a  bad  confinement  case.  I  must  go  at  once. 
The  woman's  life  is  in  danger.  I  wish  to  goodness  people  would 
give  over  having  babies,  or  else  that  they  would  time  their  entry 
into  the  world  at  more  convenient  hours.'* 

Poor  Doctor  Lankester !  He  was  very,  very  tired,  else  he  never 
would  have  spoken  in  this  manner. 

"  Must  you  really  go  ?  "  asked  Bob. 

"  Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  must,  and  that  at  once.  The  case  is 
a  very  urgent  one,  and  I  should  reproach  myself  for  ever  if  I 
allowed  my  own  love  of  comfort  to  prevent  me  from  going  to  the 
poor  creature's  assistance."  And  he  threw  away  his  cigar,  as  if 
trying  to  resist  temptation. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  his  daughter. 

"  Dot,  my  girl,"  he  said,  addressing  her,  "  what's  to  be  done  ? 
I  shall  have  to  take  the  carriage,  since  every  minute  is  of  impor- 
tance." 

**  All  right,  father,"  she  answered  cheerfully,  "  I  will  go  and  get 
my  shawl  at  once." 

"  Stop  a  bit,  Dot.  You  misunderstand  my  meaning.  I  can't 
possibly  take  you  with  me." 

*^  Why  not,  father,  can  you  not  drop  me  on  the  road  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  to  go  in  quite  a  contrary  direction.  The  only  plan 
will  be  for  you  to  stay  here  until  I  can  send  the  carriage  back — 
that  is  to  say,  if  Mr.  Jarrett  has  no  objection." 

Bob  expressed  his  extreme  satisfaction  at  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment. He  liked  Dr.  Lankester  uncommonly,  but  he  liked  his 
daughter  better,  and  looked  forward  with  delight  to  a  most  agreeable 
Ute-d-tete. 

But  the  young  lady  did  not  altogether  appear  to  relish  the  idea. 
A  shade  of  displeasure  passed  over  her  sunny  face. 

"  I  think  that  I  had  better  come  with  you,  father,"  she  said  in 
the  same  tones  of  gentle  dignity  Bob  remembered  her  using  once 
before.     "  I  could  wait  in  the  carriage,  just  as  well  as  here." 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  It  would  only  fidget  me  to  think  that  you 
were  there.  Besides,  it  is  quite  likely  I  may  have  to  send  Tomson 
into  town,  to  fetch  medicines  at  the  dispensary,  in  which  case 
you  might  never  get  home  all  night.  Leave  it  to  me,  and  I  will 
either  send  the  carriage  back  as  soon  as  possible,  or  else  order  a  fly." 

"  I  can  walk  back,"  said  Dot  resolutely.  "  It's  no  distance^  and 
my  shoes  are  tolerablv  thick." 

Evidently  the  tete-a^ieie  was  not  to  her  mind,  or  else  she  disliked 
its  being  forced  upon  her  without  her  giving  her  consent. 

While  this  discussion  was  going  on.  Bob  stood  by,  feeling  a 
perfect  beast.  There  were  horses  enough  and  carriages  enough 
too  in  his  stables,  doing  nothing  at  that  very  moment,  but  he 
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never  offered  to  produce  them  for  Miss  Lankester's  benefit.  The 
single  brougham  would  have  conveyed  her  most  snugly  back  to  her 
home.     Yet  he  said  not  a  word. 

The  truth  was,  his  imagination  had  taken  fire  at  the  bare 
thought  of  getting  Dot  all  alone  to  himself  for  half  an  hour,  or 
with  good  luck,  perhaps  even  a  whole  one.  He  felt  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  his  conduct.  He  did  not  attempt  to  excuse  it  in  any 
way,  but  the  temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  he 
maintained  an  obstinate  silence.  Even  when  once  the  girl  looked 
appealingly  at  him,  he  made  no  offer  of  lending  a  vehicle.  Dot 
on  her  side,  though  she  knew  quite  well  that  there  were  any 
number  in  the  coachhouse,  was  far  too  proud  to  beg  for  the  loan 
of  one.  Only  for  the  first  time,  she  experienced  a  kind  of  hostility 
against  her  host.  He  might  have  helped  her  out  of  her  difficulty, 
and  he  had  refused  to  do  so. 

"  Well,"  said  Dr.  Lankester,  giving  himself  a  stretch,  "  there's 
no  peace  for  the  wicked,  and  I  must  be  off.  Good  night,  Jarrett. 
Thanks  for  your  hospitality." 

"  And  am  i  really  to  stay  here,  father  ? "  asked  poor  Dot  in 
consternation. 

"  Yes,  child.  I  thought  we  had  settled  all  that.  I  will  send  the 
carriage  back  if  I  can,  but  if  it  is  not  here  by  half-past  ten,  and  I 
am  unable  to  get  a  fly,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Jarrett  will  kindly 
let  one  of  his  men-servants  see  you  safely  home." 

"I  will  see  her  home  myself,"  said  Bob  effusively,  suddenly 
finding  his  tongue,  now  that  matters  were  definitively  arranged 
according  to  his  desires. 

"  All  right,  then ;  I  leave  her  in  your  hands."  And  so  saying  Dr. 
Lankester  hurried  off,  leaving  his  daughter  a  prey  to  a  whole  host 
of  curiously  mixed  sensations. 

In  many  ways  the  village  doctor  was  a  strangely  simple  and 
unworldly  man.  Despite  his  forty  odd  years,  it  apparently  never 
entered  his  head  to  think  that  there  was  anything  the  least  un- 
usual in  letting  Dot  remain  by  herself,  at  a  tolerably  late  hour  of 
night,  in  the  house  of  a  young  bachelor  acquaintance  who,  most 
ordinary  people  would  have  perceived,  admired  her  immensely. 

He  would  have  been  astounded  if  any  one  had  suggested  such 
a  thing.  -  - 

But  Dot's,  perceptions  were  sharper. 

Her  maidenly  instincts  rebelled  against  the  situation. 

She  knew  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  her  father's  nature, 
but  for  once  she  wished  that  he  possessed  a  little  more  of  that 
worldly  cunning  of  which  her  mother  owned  so  large  a  share. 

She  liked  Mr.  Jarrett  very  much.  He  was  very  kind,  very  nice, 
very  polite.  But  every  now  and  then  she  had  felt  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  in  an  embarrassiug  manner,  and  once  when  she  looked 
up,  and  happened  to  intercept  their  gaze,  there  was  a  look  in  them 
which  troubled  her  not  a  little. 
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She  could  not  understand  it,  and  Dot  Lankestef  was  a  young 
woman  who  did  not  care  for  things  she  did  not  understand. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

AN  OFFER  OF  A  "MOUNT.** 

Bob  saw  Dr.  Lankester  out  at  the  hall  door  as  in  courtesy  bound ; 
and  for  a  minute  or  two  Dot  was  left  to  her  own  resources. 
During  this  time  she  took  herself  seriously  to  task  for  her  disin- 
clination to  be  left  alone  with  Mr.  Jarrett.  It  really  was  ridiculous 
to  mind,  and  it  would  be  doubly,  trebly  absurd  to  allow  him  to 
guess  that  she  experienced  any  reluctance.  She  had  already  stated 
her  wish  to  accompany  her  father,  but  since  he  had  decided  other- 
wise, the  best  plan  now  was  to  try  and  appear  totally  unconcerned, 
and  altogether  at  her  ease.  Even  delicacy  might  be  carried  to  too 
great  an  extent.  Luckily  her  conscience  was  free.  The  situation 
had  been  none  of  her  choosing,  and  undoubtedly  the  wisest  course 
was  to  attach  as  little  importance  to  it  as  possible.  In  this  manner 
did  she  argue,  endeavouring,  by  the  aid  of  common  sense  and  calm 
reasoning,  to  make  light  of  the  whole  business.  She  succeeded  so 
far  that  by  the  time  Bob  re-entered  the  room  she  contrived  to 
smother  the  temporary  resentment  she  had  felt  against  him,  and 
to  all  appearances  was  quiet,  indifferent  and  self-possessed.  But 
she  did  not  attempt  to  commence  the  conversation,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  a  somewhat  awkward  silence  prevailed.  If  Dot's  conscience 
was  at  rest,  Bob's  was  far  from  being  so.  He  could  not  divest 
himself  of  an  inward  conviction  that  he  had  behaved  traitorously 
towards  his  guest.  Moreover  he  entertained  an  uncomfortable 
belief  that  she  shared  the  same  opinion,  and  in  her  innermost 
mind  criticized  his  conduct  severely.  Well,  he  must  try  and 
make  up  for  past  misdemeanours,  and  do  all  he  could  to  regain 
her  esteem. 

Dot  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  was  now  standing  leaning  with 
one  arm  against  the  mantelpiece,  in  a  pose  fall  of  unconscious  grace. 
The  bright  flames  from  the  fire  cast  flickering  shadows  on  her 
light  dress  and  grave,  downcast  face.  They  lit  up  her  soft  brown 
tresses  with  gleams  of  gold,  and  made  the  small  head  and  slender 
pillar-like  throat  stand  out  in  high  relief  against  the  dark  oak 
panelling. 

A  thrill  went  through  Bob's  frame  as  he  looked  at  her.  She 
had  no  positive  claim  to  beauty,  but  her  air  of  quiet  refinement, 
her  youth,  her  freshness,  her  total  freedom  from  coquetry,  rendered 
her  in  his  eyes  the  most  attractive  woman  he  had  ever  come 
across.  He  admired  her  immensely,  and  yet  he  feared  her  a  little. 
He  doubted  the  reception  his  advances  might  meet  with.  She 
inspired  an  unusual  sense  of  self-distrust  and  timidity.     Therefore 
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he  resolved  to  be  more  than  commonly  prudent,  to  guard  against 
any  hasty  impulse  carrying  him  away,  and  above  all,  to  do  and  say 
nothing  that  might  directly  or  indirectly  give  the  alarm  to  her 
maidenly  susceptibilities.  Miss  Lankester  and  Lady  De  Fochsey 
were  evidently  two  very  diflferent  types  of  womanhood.  The  same 
plan  of  procedure  could  not  be  indiscriminately  adopted  with 
them  both. 

At  last  the  silence  grew  so  prolonged  that  Bob  was  constrained 
to  break  it. 

"  Will  you  not  sit  down,  Miss  Lankester  ?  '*  he  said  in  studiously 
correct  tones.  "  You  will  get  tired  of  standing."  And  he  drew  the 
chair  she  had  already  occupied  a  trifle  nearer. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Dot  did  not  receive  this  suggestion  very 
graciously.  Before  replying  she  glanced  at  the  clock;  then,  with 
a  suppressed  sigh  of  impatience,  answered : 

^^  Yes,  I  suppose  I  may  as  well.  The  carriage  can't  possibly  be 
here  just  yet." 

Bob  felt  nettled  by  the  remark.  It  implied  a  desire  to  escape 
at  the  very  earliest  opportunity. 

^'  You  seem  in  a  most  tremendous  hurry  to  get  away,"  he  said 
with  considerable  asperity.  ^^  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  be  so 
awfully  bored." 

Dot  blushed  up  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair. 

"  Oh !  no  indeed,"  she  said  lamely, "  I'm  not  the  least  bit  bored." 

**  Are  you  not  ?  Then  all  I  can  say  is,  your  manner  belies  your 
words.  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  to  amuse  you  ?  Don't  you  even 
care  to  look  at  books  or  photographs,  since  you  appear  disin- 
cUned  to  talk  ?  " 

^*  I  don't  want  amusing,  Mr.  Jarrett.  You  labour  under  a  mis- 
take in  fancying  that  I  do." 

^^  So  you  said  before.  But  from  personal  observation  I  am  rude 
enough  to  disbelieve  the  statement.  If  you  were  contented  where 
you  are,  you  would  not  count  the  minutes  quite  so  anxiously." 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that  we  country  people  are  early  birds," 
rejoined  Dot,  with  an  attempt  at  archness,  "  who  become  sleepy 
and  stupid  unless  we  go  to  roost  at  our  accustomed  hour." 

**  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  you  retire  to  rest  at  half-past 
nine  every  day  of  your  life  P  " 

"  Well,  no,  not  perhaps  quite  so  early." 

**  You  are  tired  on  this  particular  evening  ?    Is  that  it  ?  " 

**  No,  not  at  all." 

"  Not  bored,  not  tired ! "  said  Bob  musingly.  "  Then  I  can  only 
arrive  at  one  solution." 

He  waited  for  a  moment,  as  if  hoping  his  companion  would 
inquire  what  it  was,  but  as  she  did  not  speak,  he  went  on  more 
warmly:  "The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  Miss  Lankester,  you  still 
persist  in  treating  me  like  a  stranger,  from  whom  all  manner  of 
evil  is  to  be  expected.    Do  you  imagine  I  am  going  to  eat  you  ?  " 
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And  he  turned  a  pair  of  very  reproachful  eyes  upon  her,  whose 
injured  expression  seemed  to  render  her  shortcomings  painfully 
apparent. 

She  gave  a  forced  laugh,  and  blamed  herself  for  having  been  so 
ridiculously  prudish.  | 

'*  No.  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  should  prove  a  very  palat- 
able morsel ;  and  as  for  being  a  stranger — were  you  not  one  only 
quite  a  short  while  ago  ?  " 

"  Yes.  It  is  kind  of  you  to  remind  me  of  the  fact,"  he  answered 
stiffly,  ^Hhough  I  was  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  it."  Then, 
determined  not  to  quarrel  with  her,  he  added  in  a  gentler  key : 
**  It  was  my  fault,  of  course,  but  somehow  or  other  when  yon  were 
so  good  as  to  help  me  through  my  gate  difficulty,  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  imagine  that  you  were  a  little  more  human  and  not 
quite  so  ceremonious  as  the  rest  of  them." 

This  time  Dot  laughed  outright.  His  remarks  were  extremely 
naive,  and  made  her  begin  to  wonder  why  she  had  distrusted 
him. 

*^  Come,  Mr.  Jarrett,  confess.  Do  I  look  very  ceremonious  at  the 
present  moment  ?  "  lying  back  in  the  arm-chair  with  a  gesture  of 
abandonment,  and  resting  her  small  brown  head  against  the 
cushions,  whilst  her  eyes  shone  with  fun  and  mischief. 

Both  the  words  and  the  attitude  pleased  him,  and  took  away 
his  sense  of  soreness. 

*'  No,  I  can't  say  that  you  do.  But  you  did  a  little  while  ago, 
when  you  were  in  two  minds  about  sitting  down." 

'<  And  do  you  really  think  me  as  bad  as  the  '  rest  of  them  ? ' " 
mimicking  his  aggrieved  tones. 

''I  shan't  reply  to  that  question,  for  fear  my  answer  might 
offend  you,"  responded  Bob,  his  face  beaming  with  delight,  this 
sudden  transition  to  a  playAil  mood  making  the  blood  course  like 
wildfire  through  his  veins.  Then,  with  a  strong  effort  he  controlled 
the  desire  to  tell  her  his  exact  thoughts,  and  said  hesitatingly : 

"  Of  course  you  know  very  little  about  me  at  present,  Miss  Dot 
— I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  Miss  Lankester — but — but,"  beginning  to 
flounder  in  his  speech,  ^*  I  should  like  to  set  your  mind  at  rest 
in  one  particular." 

'^  What  is  that,  Mr.  Jarrett  ?  I  was  not  aware  my  mind  was 
uneasy." 

"  Yes,  it  is.  Excuse  me  for  contradicting  you  so  flatly,  but  I 
can  see  it  quite  plainly.  The  real  truth  is,  you  are  afraid  of  me, 
and — ^and,"  turning  very  red,  "  upon  my  soul  you  need  not  be." 

The  blush  on  her  companion's  face  reproduced  itself  on  Dot's. 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  you — ^not  a  bit,"  she  vowed  more  emphati- 
cally than  truthfully,  for  she  felt  humiliated  by  Bob*s  declaration, 
and  by  the  keenness  of  his  perceptions. 

**  Oh !     I  thought  you  were." 

She  plucked  up  sufficient  courage  to  ask,  **  Why  ?  " 
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"  Because  you  showed  so  very  plainly  your  dislike  to  being  left 
alone  in  my  society." 

He  had  been  piqued  by  her  conduct,  and  man-like  could  not 
ooncsal  his  pique  as  a  woman  would  have  done.  It  might  not  be 
wise  to  speak  out  thus  freely  on  so  short  an  acquaintance,  but  for 
the  life  of  him,  he  could  not  hold  his  tongue. 

Dot,  however,  felt  too  guilty  to  attempt  to  deny  the  accusation. 
She  only  marvelled  at  his  powers  of  penetration,  having  hitherto 
flattered  herself  that  she  had  managed  to  disguise  her  sentiments 
pretty  well.  Either  she  must  have  acted  her  part  very  badly,  or 
Mr.  Jarrett  must  be  a  good  deal  sharper  than  most  gentlemen. 

Fortunately  for  Dot,  Bob  having  secretly  enjoyed  the  confusion 
depicted  upon  her  countenance,  was  generous  enough  to  start  the 
conversation  afresh,  and  this  time  in  a  different  channel.  He  had 
no  intention  of  pressing  her  too  sorely.  His  object  had  merely 
been  to  let  her  see  he  was  not  wholly  devoid  of  observation.  She 
was  a  bad  dissembler,  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  liked  her  all 
the  better  for  it.  A  girl  who  could  tell  stories  readily,  must  have 
a  flaw  somewhere  in  her  composition. 

"  Don  t  you  ever  go  out  hunting,  Miss  Lankiest er  ?  "  he  inquired. 

In  a  second.  Dot's  whole  manner  changed.  A  wonderful  thaw 
set  Id.  All  the  coldness  and  the  frigidity  vanished  as  if  by  magic. 
They  were  on  safe  ground  at  last,  and  she  was  her  own,  natural 
self  again.  The  need  of  defence,  which  constitutes  a  maiden's 
armour,  departed. 

"  Oh !  yes,  sometimes,"  she  answered  vivaciously.  "  But  not 
very  often,  I'm  sorry  to  say." 

**  How's  that  ?  " 

**  Father  won't  allow  me  to  go  alone,  audit  is  only  on  very  rare 
occasions  that  he  can  steal  a  holiday." 

"  Is  Dr.  Lankester  fond  of  the  sport  ?  " 

"  He  loves  it,  when  he  gets  the  chance.  Do  you  know,"  and  Dot 
lowered  her  voice  confidentially,  "  nobody  goes  better  than  father, 
when  he  happens  to  be  mounted  on  a  decent  horse,  which,  however, 
is  not  often.  Every  one  declares  what  a  wonderful  eye  he  has  got 
for  a  country,  and  how  marvellously  quick  he  is  in  following 
hounds." 

"  And  do  you  go  where  he  does  ?  "  inquired  Bob  with  interest, 
though  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  Dot's  delicate  frame  being 
exposed  to  danger. 

"  I  used  to  always,"  she  answered  proudly.  "  But,"  stifling  a 
sigh,  "  the  last  year  or  two  poor  Mouse  has  failed  sadly.  She  is 
very  old  and  has  quite  lost  her  speed." 

"  Why  don't  you  get  another  horse,  then  ?  "  asked  Bob  somewhat 
inconsiderately. 

She  looked  at  him.  Even  the  sharpest  men  were  curiously 
dense  in  some  ways. 

"For  the  very  simple  reason,  Mr.  Jarrett,  that  my  father  is, 
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comparatively  speaking,  a  poor  man,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
indtdge  in  many  expensive  amusements.  If  we  ooold,  we  should 
both  go  out  hunting  a  very  great  deal  mcfre  frequently  than 
we  do.** 

**  In  short,"  said  Bob,  ^you  have  nothing  to  ride  but  Mouse." 

^  No,  nothing,  but  I  am  very  lucky  to  have  her,  and  it  is  only 
when  hounds  h^pen  to  run  really  hard,  and  I  hear  her  poor  heart 
go  pit-a-pat,  pit'-ar-pat,  under  me,  and  have  the  mortification  of 
seeing  everybody  pass  me  by,  that  I  can't  help  feeling  annoyed, 
and  envying  people  who  are  better  mounted  thsji  myseUl  It  is  so 
delightinl  to  be  on  a  good  horse,"  she  continued  enthusiastically, 
^  and  not  always  to  have  to  think  of  cutting  off  comers,  and  easing 
up  hills,  and  walking  through  ploughs.  Besides,  nothing  puts 
one  off  one's  riding  more,  than  following  some  cunning  old  hand, 
who  knows  every  gate  in  the  country,  and  who  pulls  up  at  each 
gap  in  turn,  to  inquire  of  the  multitude  what  sort  of  a  place  it  is, 
and  then  either  gallops  swiftly  away,  or  takes  ten  minutes  making 
np  his  mind  whether  he  will  or  will  not,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  answers  received.     It  ruins  a  person's  nerve." 

"  I  should  dearly  like  to  lend  you  one  of  my  horses,"  said  Bob 
eagerly.  **  There  are  ever  so  many  more  in  the  stables  than  I  want 
for  my  own  use,  and  I  feel  sure  two  or  three  of  them  would  carry 
a  lady  to  perfection." 

Dot's  face  brightened  at  the  mere  suggestion.  She  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  fox-hunting,  and  of  everything  connected  there- 
with. Her  love  of  sport  was  genuine,  and  inherited  from  her 
father,  who  came  of  a  good  horse-racing  Yorkshire  frmaily.  Bob 
could  not  possibly  have  held  out  a  greater  temptation.  Neverthe- 
less, she  had  many  scruples  as  to  accepting  the  offer  so  generously 
made.     To  begin  with,  it  would  place  her  under  an  obligation. 

**  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Jarrett,"  she  said  grateftilly.  **  More 
than  kind,  indeed,  to  hint  at  such  a  thing ;  but  I  do  not  think  my 
father  would  allow  me  to  ride  any  one  else's  horses.  There  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of  risk  about  the  proceeding,  and  if  there 
was  a  good  scent,  and  I  got  warmed  up,  I  could  not  help  '  going ' 
and  doing  my  very  best  to  keep  with  hounds." 

**  111  take  all  the  risk,"  he  answered.  "  Come,"  persuasively, 
"  what  do  you  say  ?  If  I  can  succeed  in  overcoming  Dr.  Lankes- 
ter's  objections,  will  you  grant  me  this  small  favour — for  it  is  one, 
I  assure  you — ^and  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  mounting  you  now 
and  again?" 

Dot  hesitated  before  replying.  It  was  awfully  nice  of  him,  he 
was  quite  restored  to  her  good  graces,  but — ought  she  to  yield  to 
the  temptation  however  great  it  might  be,  and  was  ?  What  was 
the  use  of  her  cultivating  her  taste  for  hunting,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  life  were  such  that  in  all  probability  she  would 
have  very  little  opportunity  of  gratifying  it  hereafter.  And  then 
Dot's  imagination  wandered  &r  away. 
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**  Well,  what  do  yon  say  ?  **  Bob  asked  again.  "  Can't  you 
make  up  your  mind  ?  '* 

She  looked  him  straight  in  the  face  with  clear  and  kindly  eyes. 
She  was  touched  by  the  sincerity  of  his  oflFer. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  Mr.  Jarrett,  except  to  thank  you  for 
your  most  generous  proposition." 

"  But  that  is  no  answer,  Miss  Lankester.     None  whatever." 
"  It  is  the  only  one  I  can  give  at  the  present  moment." 
"  May  I  speak  to  your  iather  ?    Have  I  your  permission  ?  " 
"I — I — think  you  had  better  not."    And  she  began  twisting 
her  pocket-handkerchief  about. 

But  in  spite  of  these  words,  Bob  could  see  by  her  manner  that 
she  was  yielding.  If  he  pressed  the  point  only  a  very  little  more 
he  would  overrule  her  objections  ;  and  then — ^what  cross-country 
delights,  what  feats  performed  together,  what  long,  delicious  rides 
home  in  the  frosty  twilight!  His  pulses  thrilled  at  the  mere 
thought  of  them.  There  would  no  longer  be  any  question  of 
scheming  to  obtain  a  miserable  half-hour  of  her  society.  And 
when  she  was  pleased  and  amused,  and  owed  her  pleasure  and 
amusement  to  him,  perhaps  she  might  grow  to  care  for  him  a 
little  bit. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

BOB  MAKES  A  BAD   USE  OF  HTS  OPPORTUNmES. 

Can  even  the  best  of  men  help  their  thoughts  being  selfish,  es- 
pecially when  their  passions  are  aroused  ?  It  is  questionable.  At 
all  events,  there  was  a  leaven  of  self-interest  in  those  that  instan- 
taneously rose  to  Bob's  mind.  He  could  not  refrain  from  realizing 
that  in  benefiting  Dot,  he  would  benefit  himself  a  hundred  thousand 
times  more.     Consequently  he  grew  increasingly  urgent. 

"  I  shall  attack  your  father  the  very  next  time  I  see  him," 
he  said  decidedly.  "  It's  a  downright  shame  for  you  not  to  have  a 
good  horse  when  you  ride  so  well,  and  are  so  fond  of  hunting." 

His  energy  and  determination  quite  carried  Dot  away.  She  felt 
as  if  it  were  almost  impossible  to  resist  them,  when  directly  sub- 
jected to  their  influence;  for  there  are  qualities  which,  when 
displayed  by  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  possess  a  strange  power  of 
subjugating  a  woman,  even  against  her  better  judgment.  She 
likes  to  find  all  her  objections  answered,  all  her  scruples  over- 
ruled just  now  and  again.  It  makes  her  say  to  herself:  ^*  Well! 
I  have  done  a  foolish  thing,  but  it  really  was  not  my  fault.  I  had 
no  choice  left  me." 

So  instead  of  sticking  to  her  colours.  Dot  deserted  them  basely, 
and  said  with  a  faint  smile,  for  she  was  conscious  of  her  weakness, 
and  condemned  it : 
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* 

**  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  let  you  have  your  way,  you  will  spoil  me 
altogether,  Mr.  Jarrett." 

"  Spoil  you !  "  he  ejaculated.  "  By  jingo !  I  only  wish  I  had 
the  chance.  Should  you  object  to  being  spoilt  by  me,  Miss 
Lankester?** 

The  question  slipped  out  almost  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  and 
then  he  could  have  bitten  off  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  in  his  fear  of 
having  gone  too  far. 

It  was  almost  a  relief,  and  yet — with  the  contrariety  of  mascu- 
line nature,  he  could  not  help  feeling  vexed  as  well,  to  find  no 
reply  forthcoming.  Indeed,  Dot  appeared  not  to  have  heard  the 
interrogation.     Her  face  assumed  an  anxious,  listening  expression. 

"  Hark,"  she  said,  "is  not  that  the  sound  of  wheels  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't  hear  anything,"  rejoined  Bob  shortly,  wishing  the 
expected  conveyance  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

**  I'm  almost  sure  it  was  the  carriage,"  she  said  uneasily. 

"  Oh !  never  mind  if  it  is.  It's  so  jolly  sitting  here  talking,  and 
there's  no  hurry." 

She  began  moving  restlessly  about  the  room.  Presently  she 
said,  unable  to  control  her  impatience  any  longer : 

"  Mr.  Jarrett,  I  feel  certain  the  carriage  is  here.  Would  you 
mind  ringing  the  bell  and  asking  ?  " 

It  was  impossible  to  refuse  so  direct  a  request.  Bob  reluctantly 
did  her  bidding.  But  when  the  man-servant  appeared,  it  seemed 
that  Dot's  ears  had  played  her  false.     No  vehicle  had  arrived. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  she  asked  incredulously. 

"  Yes,  miss,  quite  sure.  I  looked  out  of  the  'all  door  myself  just 
'afore  I  came  up." 

"  It's  very  odd,"  she  said,  rising  to  her  feet  as  soon  as  Charles 
had  withdrawn.  "  Something  must  have  happened,  or  else  father 
has  forgotten  all  about  me." 

"  That's  not  the  least  likely,"  said  Bob.  "  Daughters  can't  be 
ignored  altogether  so  easily." 

"  Well,  anyhow,  I  must  be  going." 

He  felt  provoked  by  her  persistence.  It  showed  him  plainly 
that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  setting  her  at  ease. 

"  Without  exception,"  he  exclaimed,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest, 
you  are  the  most  fidgety  and  tenacious  person  I  ever  encountered." 

"Thank  you,"   she  replied,  dropping  him   a  mock   courtesy. 

Anything  else  ?  " 

May  I  ask.  Miss  Lankester,  how  you  intend  to  get  home  ?  " 

She  walked  across  the  room,  and  drawing  one  of  the  curtains  a 
little  aside,  looked  out  of  the  window.  Just  at  first  she  could 
distinguish  nothing,  but  after  a  few  seconds  she  saw  the  stars 
shining  with  frosty  radiance,  and  a  big  white  moon  illumining  all 
the  heavens  with  her  cold  and  mystic  rays.  It  might  be  a  bit 
chilly  out  of  doors,  but  at  any  rate  there  was  no  fear  of  rain. 
The  night  was  calm  and  still,  the  lawn  already  whitening  over  with 
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silvery  hoar  frost.     Her  resolution  was  taken  without  delay.   There 
could  be  no  reason  why  she  should  wait  any  longer. 

« I  shall  walk." 

"  By  Jove !     No,  that  you  shan't,"  he  protested. 

"  Who  is  to  prevent  me  ?  "  a  spirit  of  opposition  rising  within 
her  breast. 

"  I  will.  If  you  really  are  in  earnest  about  going,  my  brougham 
is  of  course  at  your  disposal." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  she  rejoined,  in  tones  which  he  could 
not  help  fancying  conveyed  a  touch  of  reproach,  "  but  it  is  too  late 
— ^now." 

Without  doubt,  there  was  an  emphasis  on  the  last  word.  The 
blood  flew  to  his  face. 

"  Spare  me,"  he  cried,  with  impetuous  self-accusation.  "  I  know 
quite  well  what  a  beast  I  have  been,  and  that  I  ought  to  have 
ordered  out  the  brougham  ever  so  long  ago." 

"  There  was  no  law  to  render  the  action  obligatory,"  said  Dot 
coldly. 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  I  knew  that  you  did  not  like  being  left  here, 
and  wanted  to  get  away." 

**  You  need  not  blame  yourself,  Mr.  Jarrett.  I  stayed  by  my 
father's  wish." 

**Yes,  but  I  did  all  I  could  to  keep  you.  There!  now  the 
murder  is  out."  And  Bob  gazed  penitently  at  her.  "  Had  I  chosen, 
I  might  have  helped  you  out  of  your  difficulty  in  a  second.'* 

No  doubt  he  had  his  faults,  but  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and  honest 
to  the  core.  She  could  not  feel  angry  with  him  for  long,  especially 
when  he  looked  so  contrite  for  what,  after  all,  was  only  a  small 
offence.     Besides,  it  was  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole-hill. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  she  said  pleasantly,  "  that  if  you  have  failed 
as  a  host,  I  have  failed  as  a  guest,  so  we  may  as  well  cry  quits,  and 
make  our  peace.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Jarrett."  And  she  put  out  her  hand. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  walk  home,  surely  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  I  am.  It  is  only  a  step,  and  nobody  will  run  away  with  me." 

"I  can't  possibly  let  you  go  like  this,"  he  expostulated  in 
genuine  distress.     "  Do  wait  a  little  longer." 

"  Out  of  the  question.  It  has  already  struck  half-past  ten,  and 
mother  will  be  wondering  what  has  become  of  us.  She  does 
not  know  that  father  may  have  to  spend  the  night  away  from  home.'* 

Bob  admitted  the  force  of  this  objection,  and  accompanied  his 
companion  down  the  corridor  that  led  to  the  hall.  As  he  passed  a 
hat-stand  he  seized  his  hat. 

«  What  is  that  for  ?  "  asked  Dot. 
"  To  put  on  my  head.     I  am  coming  with  you." 
"  Oh,  no,  indeed,  Mr.  Jarrett !    I  can't  allow  you  to  do  any  such 
thing.    You  have  been  to  London  to-day  and  are  certainly  tired, 
and  have  a  bad  cold  into  the  bargain." 

"  Excuse  me,  MissLankester,  but  you  must  let  me  have  my  own 
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way  in  this.  I  have  failed  in  my  duty  as  host  once — ^you  your- 
self have*ju8t  said  so— and  I  hope  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  I 
make  a  similar  mistake." 

Dot  was  in  consternation.  To  use  a  vulgar  simile,  she  felt  that 
she  had  only  jumped  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  And  yet 
there  was  an  air  of  decision  about  Bob  which  effectually  prevented 
her  from  indulging  in  any  further  remonstrances.  It  was  quite 
cl«ar  that  whether  she  approved,  or  whether  she  didn't,  he  intended 
to  abide  by  his  decision.  She  liked  him,  too,  in  this  authoritative 
mood.     The  manliness  of  his  nature  came  out. 

She  actually  let  him  wrap  her  up  in  one  of  his  great-coats,  and 
stood  quite  meekly  whilst  he  buttoned  the  buttons.  He  was 
awfully  slow  about  it,  but  she  did  not  attempt  to  hasten  his  move- 
ments. For  the  time  being  he  had  gained  a  certain  mastery  over 
her. 

But  when  he  handed  her  a  warm  shooting  cap,  and  insisted 
upon  her  putting  it  on,  she  once  more  found  her  tongue.  He  was 
so  portentously  serious  that  she  felt  bound  to  make  light  of  the 
situation. 

*^  I  declare, "  she  said,  looking  saucily  up  at  him  from  under  the 
projecting  peak  of  her  head-gear,  **  you  have  turned  me  into  a 
regular  man.     How  do  I  look  ?  Like  a  masher  ?  " 

^^  Look ! "  he  echoed,  his  head  going  from  him  all  of  a  sudden, 
"  as  you  always  do — charming." 

She  turned  her  head  away,  and  said  petulantly : 

^^  For  goodness  sake,  Mr.  Jarrett,  don't  treat  me  like  a  fashion- 
able young  lady,  to  whom  compliments  are  as  the  salt  of  existence. 
I  hate  them — nasty,  insincere  things." 

"  But  they  are  not  always  insincere,"  responded  Bob  in  self- 
defence. 

*^  In  that  case,  they  are  superfluous.  And  now  shall  we  make 
a  start  ?  " 

Bob's  spirits  felt  thoroughly  damped.  He  did  not  offer  to  make 
any  reply  to  this  speech.  One  thing  was  clear :  Dot  Lankester 
wholly  differed  from  the  majority  of  her  sex.  She  was  not  to  be 
approached  through  her  vanity.  A  strange  girl  this,  who  grew 
positively  angry  when  men  professed  to  admire  her,  but  how  charm- 
ing a  one  to  the  lucky  ^fellow  whose  admiration  she  might  deign 
to  receive.  Bob  wondered  if  the  "  lucky  fellow  "  existed,  and  grew 
miserable  at  the  mere  thought.  Then  he  comforted  himself  by 
arguing  that  she  was  so  young.  She  did  not  look  a  day  over 
eighteen,  and  it  was  not  likely  in  this  quiet  country  village  that 
anybody  had  already  snapped  her  up.  Besides,  she  did  not  seem 
like  a  girl  given  to  matrimony,  but  very  much  the  reverse.  He 
should  not  take  his  rebuffs  quite  so  deeply  to  heart  if  he  could  but 
make  sure  there  were  no  rivals  in  the  field.  The  very  idea  of  some 
great,  hairy  man  (other  than  himself)  having  the  right  to  put  his 
arm  round  Dot's  waist,  and  kiss  her  little,  flower-like  face,  filled 
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him  with  anger  and  disgust.     An  Australian  might  possibly  be 
worthy  of  her,  but  an  Englishman — never  I 

Meanwhile  they  walked  down  the  drive  in  absolute  silence. 

The  spreading  trees  with  bare,  black  twigs  formed  a  canopy  over 
their  heads,  through  whose  interstices  shone  the  darkling  sky, 
deep  indigo  in  hue  ;  whilst  the  cold  stars  glittered  like  diamond 
facets,  and  the  big  moon  cast  sharp  shadows  on  the  path,  which 
made  the  white  road  even  whiter,  when  contrasted  with  their 
sombre  outlines. 

Night,  with  its  still  serenity,  had  hushed  mother  earth  to  sleep, 
and  the  stars  and  the  moon  and  the  pure  vaulted  sky  guarded  the 
weary,  fretful,  restless  dame's  slumbers.  Peace  descended  with  the 
mystic  frost,  that  touched  the  trees  with  ghostly  fingers  and  fan- 
tastically laid  on  every  blade  of  grass  a  hoary  rime  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  fairy's  web. 

Peace,  and  silence,  and  solemnity — these  were  the  characteristics 
of  the  hour,  and  yet  Bob's  poor,  passionate  heart,  that  joy  or  curse 
of  human  beings,  beat  with  tumultuous  beats.  Scarce  could  he 
stifle  his  emotion.  The  calm  of  his  surroundings  failed  to  quiet  it. 
For — ^and  a  great  yearning  flooded  his  being  at  the  thought — he 
was  so  near  to  her  and  yet  so  far  ! 

So  near — that  if  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  he  could  have  taken 
hers  in  his ;  so  far — that  in  giving  the  slightest  expression  to  his 
sentiments,  he  at  once  raised  up  a  barrier  between  them  Once,  as 
they  walked  along,  she  stumbled  over  some  fallen  stone  which  lay 
in  the  road,  and  he  offered  her  his  arm.  Oh!  how  he  longed 
for  her  to  take  it — to  feel  her  little  wrist  quivering  upon  his  sleeve. 

He  dare  not  speak,  he  only  shot  one  mute  glance  of  appeal  &om 
his  veiled  and  troubled  eyes. 

She  refused  the  proffered  member  with  a  stately  gesture  of  the 
head. 

Bob  literally  trembled  as  he  walked  by  her  side.  It  was  ridicu- 
lous. He  had  never  been  afraid  of  any  one  in  his  life  before. 
There  were  some  who  even  accused  him  of  being  an  audacious  flirt, 
and  yet  this  little  slip  of  a  girl,  who  was  hardly  more  than  a  child, 
rendered  him  as  timid  and  as  hesitating  as  a  hare  just  startled 
from  its  form.  If  this  was  love,  surely  he  had  taken  the  epidemic 
in  a  very  disagreeable  form ;  and  if  it  were  not  love,  what  else  could 
it  be? 

They  continued  down  the  avenue,  until  they  passed  through  the 
iron  gates  which  separated  the  Park  from  the  village.  Emerging 
from  the  shadow  of  the  trees  a  flood  of  brilliant  moonlight  greeted 
them,  converting  every  homely  red-brick  cottage  into  a  veritable 
work  of  art. 

It  enveloped  Dot's  girlish  form  in  one  sheet  of  radiance,  and  lit 
up  each  feature  of  her  expressive  young  face.  Her  companion's 
attention  was  arrested  by  its  rapt  and  dreamy  look.  If  his  thoughts 
had  strayed,  hers  had  evidently  wandered  also,  for  she  never  even 
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noticed  his  steady  gaze,  or  heard  the  sigh  with  which,  at  last,  he 
forced  himself  to  withdraw  his  eyes. 

The  influences  of  night  prevailed.  A  spell  descended  upon  them 
both,  though  it  worked  diflTerently.  He  thought  only  of  her. 
She  ? — ^Ah !  who  can  travel  the  paths  along  which  a  maiden's 
{i&ncies  meander. 

Soon  they  stood  under  the  rustic  porch  of  Dr.  Lankester's  house. 

Then  Dot  woke  up  from  her  dream,  and  gave  a  long,  soft  sigh. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  "  said  Bob  anxiously.  "  Are  you  cold  ?  ** 

**  Not  a  bit,  thank  you.  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  have  enjoyed  the 
walk  home." 

**  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  he  answered,  feeling  flattered  even  in 
spite  of  the  conviction  that  her  enjoyment  was  not  attributable  to 
him. 

"  It  has  been  such  a  lovely  evening,  and — ^  lowering  her  voice, 
"  I  was  thinking ^ 

Of  whom  ?     He  burned  to  ask  the  question,  but  did  not  dare. 

She  gave  herself  a  little  shake  as  if  to  shake  her  spirit  free  of 
some  enchantment. 

**  It  is  too  late  to  ask  you  in,"  she  said,  **  but  I  hope  you  will 
come  another  time." 

"  You  have  only  to  give  the  invitation  for  me  to  accept  it,  Miss 
Lankester." 

Then,  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  parting,  her  conscience  smote 
her  for  having  behaved  a  trifle  ungraciously  to  him.  If  only  he 
could  once  be  brought  to  understand,  all  would  go  well ;  but  she 
could  not  oflFer  her  undivided  friendship  until  that  point  had  been 
reached.  In  the  meantime  she  was  sorry  to  have  rendered  his 
evening  less  agreeable  than  he  had  anticipated. 

She  guessed  this  to  be  the  case  from  his  altered  and  downcast 
manner. 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Jarrett,"  she  said  frankly.  **  I  am  afraid  I  have 
proved  a  very  bad  companion.  WiU  you  forgive  me  all  my  short- 
comings  ?  " 

His  face  brightened  instantaneously.  The  demand  was  put  with 
such  an  air  of  pretty  penitence. 

**  You  have  not  got  any  shortcomings  for  me  to  forgive." 

*'  Under  the  circumstances,  you  are  very  indulgent,"  she 
answered  with  a  smile. 

That  smile  was  fatal.  It  made  him  forget  all  his  good  resolutions. 
The  blood  rushed  up  to  his  boyish  face,  and  he  said  impulsively  : 

"  It  is  pleasure  enough  for  me  to  be  near  you,  even  when  you 
on't  care  to  talk.     I  should  never  ask  for  more." 

And  then  he  was  frightened — frightened  at  the  effect  his  words 
would  produce.  Do  not  laugh  at  him.  The  truest  wooers  are 
often  the  most  bashful. 

Moonbeam  after  moonbeam  poured  into  the  porch,  as  they 
stood  waiting   for  the   door  to  be  opened.      By  their   light  he 
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could  see  her  eyes  narrow,  the  delicate  brow  contract,  and  the 
whole  expression  of  her  face  change.  He  cursed  his  own  im- 
prudence. 

**  Mr.  Jarrett,"  she  said  in  a  constrained  voice,  "  you  expressed 
a  wish  that  you  and  I  should  be  friends.  Please  understand  dis- 
tinctly that  I  cannot  undertake  to  remain  so  unless  you  give  up 
the  habit  of  making  flowery  speeches  on  every  possible  and 
impossible  occasion." 

"I — I'm  awfully  sorry,"  muttered  Bob  in  abject  confusion, 
wringing  her  hand  in  a  vice-like  grasp.  "  Good-bye,  I  won't  do  it 
again,  and — and — I  shan't  forget  about  the  horse,"  striding  hastily 
away. 

The  horse  ?     Did  he  think  he  could  bribe  her  with  that  ? 

"  Mr.  Jarrett,"  she  called  after  him,  in  a  clear  voice,  "  wait  one 
minute,  please.     I  have  something  to  say." 

"  Yes,"  stopping  short,  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  About  your  kind  oflfer — I — I  can't  accept  it." 

«  You  can't !    Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  I  feel  convinced  that  *it  would  be  better  for  me  not 
to  do  80." 

And  with  this  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  reply  Dot  vanished 
into  the  house,  leaving  Bob  to  trudge  back  to  Straightem  Court 
in  the  worst  of  humours  and  the  lowest  possible  spirits. 

For  he  saw  quite  clearly  that  the  fortress  was  not  to  be  carried 
by  a  cowp  de  main. 

In  his  ardour  he  had  imagined  there  would  be  no  delay — his 
courtship  would  go  smoothly.  He  would  pay  Miss  Lankester  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  to  which  she  would  respond  in  a  suitable 
manner ;  then  propose  and  be  accepted.  That  was  how  the  course 
of  true  love  should  always  run,  and  how  he  had  mapped  it  out  in 
his  own  mind. 

And  now,  instead  of  a  swift,  impetuous  channel,  coursing  madly 
down  towards  the  smiling  ocean  of  matrimony,  he  saw  nothing 
but  a  little  devious  stream,  blocked  by  every  kind  of  impediment. 
His  ideas  had  been  subjected  to  a  very  severe  shock. 

He  realized  that  Dot  Lankester  could  not  be  *'  rushed "  into 
marriage.  He  had  been  in  fer  too  great  a  hurry.  Instead  of 
going  to  work  cautiously,  and  inspiring  her  first  with  confidence, 
then  fiiendship,  and  finally  with  the  desired  passion,  he  had 
made  a  mess  of  the  whole  business,  and  done  nothing  but  es- 
tablish a  feeling  of  constraint  which  would  now  take  several  days, 
if  not  weeks,  to  efface.  In  short,  he  had  frightened  her.  He 
knew  it  by  the  tone  of  her  voice  and  the  look  of  her  eyes.  And 
as  Bob  retraced  his  footsteps  he  blamed  himself  bitterly  for 
having  made  such  exceedingly  bad  use  of  the  opportunity  that 
had  been  granted  him. 

(Tobecontinwd). 
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MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  SOMETHING. 

A  REMINISCENCE. 

Bt  MAC-WEBER, 

▲UTBOS   OF  "out   op  TBX  SHOW,"    "THE  8T0KT  OP  A  SOBBOW/'  ETC.,  ETC. 

**  There  wu  noTer  yet  philosopher, 
That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently," 

Shakbbfeaeb— *'  Much  Ado  About  Nothing^ 


**  A  NIGHT  of  torture — intoxicated  toothache — Charlie  laughed." 
^oL  Was  ever  such  an  extraordinary  combination  found  in  a 
lady's  memorandum-book  before?  The  above  extract  was  not 
taken  from  my  diary.  The  little  memorandum-book  in  which  the 
above  note  occurs  contains  merely  a  brief  jotting-down  of  the 
day's  occurrences. 

As  for  my  diary — it,  like  its  owner,  is  the  possessor  of  a 
decided  originality. 

In  it  I  make  anything  but  lacomc  comments  on  everything 
and  everybody  that  attracts  my  observation ;  it  is  a  kind  of  mirror, 
reflecting  myself,  my  doings  and  all  things  appertaining  thereto. 
Charlie,  the  aforenamed  individual,  declares  that  my  diary  (if 
published)  would  realize  a  fortune^  and  all  because  of  its  origin- 
ality. This  little  memorandum-book  of  mine  had  lain  by  un- 
noticed and  forgotten  for  ten  years,  and,  it  is  as  likely  as  not,  it 
might  have  remained  another  twenty,  had  it  not  been  that  one 
morning  I  was  seized  with  the  fiincy  to  turn  ovi  my  store-room — 
a  treasure  room — ^n  which  no  domestic  ever  was  allowed  to  remain 
alone.  I  am  full  of  feincies — originalities,  Charlie  calls  them — 
as  my  store-room  shows — ^lumber-room,  some  people  irreverently 
designate  it,  to  my  intense  disgust.  Here  rest,  not  the  graves, 
but  the  relics  of  my  great-grandmother,  grandmother,  and  my  own 
dear  mother.  How  I  handle  her  things — ^how  reverently  I  lift 
them  up  and  lay  them  down !  I  knew  her  and  I  loved  her ;  the 
other  tlungs  belong  to  those  I  have  only  heard  of.  I/wmber^Toom^ 
can  it  be  called  ?  I  could  go  to  one  large  chest  and  bring  out  a 
piece  of  faded  silk,  only  abU  of  faded  aiUc — ^but,  it  is  a  piece  of 
my  mother's  wedding-dtess :  and  I  could  sit  the  whole  day  before 
it,  weaving  in  fancy  all  she  felt,  thought,  and  did  before  and  after 
that  dress  was  worn.  Perhaps  I  do  gather  in  and  keep  together  a 
small  collection  of  rubbish ;  but  admitting  that,  I  can,  and  do  say, 
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my  store-room  holds  many  precious  things :  for  which  is  often  the 
most  valuable — the  things^  or  the  associations  encircling  them  ? 

The  morning  of  which  I  speak  found  me  determined  to  turn 
everything  topsy-turvy,  and  in  doing  so,  I  came  upon  a  small  box 
that  had  been  concealed  by  some  more  important  packages,  and 
in  its  comer  had  remained  unnoticed. 

^^  Hidden  treasures  ! "  I  exclaimed  ;  and  delighted  at  this  dis- 
covery, I  ransacked  my  basket  of  keys,  I  knew  it — the  key, 
I  mean — ^must  be  aQiong  them ;  so  I  dived  down  deep  to  the 
bottom,  and  bringing  out  a  handful  of  small  keys,  I  tried  first  one 
and  then  another  till  I  turned  the  lock,  and  the  little  box  unfolded 
its  contents,  which  were  books,  papers,  &c. 

Down  on  the  floor  I  went,  and  maldng  a  chair-back  of  a  large 
chest,  I  began  a  discovery. 

What  a  strange. and  amusing  pleasantness  there  is  in  turning 
over  a  long-laid-by  package  ! 

We  come  across  forgotten  treasures,  that  may  have  gained  or 
lost  with  past  years — ^how  memory  is  awake — we  laugh — ^we  smile 
— and  maybe  we  sigh — and  then  our  occupation  becomes  a  sorrow- 
ful pleasantness.  My  re-discovered  treasure  turned  out  to  be 
school-day  associations — a  number  of  letters  and  small  daily 
memorandum-book.  It  must  have  got  there  by  chance,  as  it  was 
of  a  much  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  box. 
What  a  treat  I  shall  have  some  day,  I  thought,  as  I  replaced 
papers,  &c.,  leaving  out  for  the  present  only  the  little  book. 

"Dear  me! "  I  continued  as  I  turned  over  its  leaves,  "this  is 
better  than  the  newest  book  from  Mudie's  !  "  "  Charlie  " — ^and 
as  my  eyes  caught  the  name,  I  stayed  the  turning  leaves  and 
read — "  Charlie  asked  me  to-day.  I  said  *  yes.'  I  couldn't  help 
it!" 

Now  memory's  chord  is  touched,  and,  odd  as  it  might  be  to 
any  one  else,  I  understood  the  meaning.  In  straightforward, 
common-place  language  it  said  that  Charlie  had  asked  me  to 
many  him,  and  that  I  had  said  I  would.  Certainly,  I  must  say, 
it  sounded  rather  strange  to  add,  "  I  couldn't  nelp  it ! "  but 
explanation  wonderfally  simplifies  matters. 

So  to  explain :  I  must  tell  you  that  long  before  I  knew  Charlie 
Middleton  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  be  an  old  maid ;  for 
I  had  a  yearly  income  sufficient  for  reasonable  luxuries — and  I 
had  also  a  disgust  for  men  who  sought  women  because  of  their  in- 
comes. I  knew  I  had  a  heart  to  give,  but  it  must  be  received 
without  any  jewelled  setting.  Perhaps  I  had  almost  wished  I  was 
a  poor  girl ;  certainly,  to  marry  I  must  love — must  be  loved ;  and, 
as  a  £a.irly  rich  woman,  I  concluded  fate  had  meant  me  to  be  aloTie 
in  .life. 

And  so  somehow  when  I  had  said  yes  to  Charlie,  I  felt  I  had 
taken  fate  into  my  own  hands  ;  and  the  only  comfort  I  could  find 
was  in  the  explanatory  excuse,  "  I  corddn't  help  it !  " 

Fr2 
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True  enough !  for  if  I  had  said  **  iVb,"  it  would  have  been  one 
way  of  digging  my  own  grave. 

I  believed  I  was  fated  to  be  an  old  maid ;  but  when  Charlie 
came  I  felt  I  was  designed  for  him  and  he  for  me.  The  little 
memorandum  brought  all  this  back  to  me. 

But  what  is  this?  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  read  "A  night  of 
torture.     Intoxicated  toothache.     Charlie  laughed." 

"  Strange,"  I  continued,  dissecting  the  mysterious  entry.  "  A 
night  of  torture  *'  was  possible  to  solve.  I  might  have  had  a  treat 
of  nightmare — or  even  a  ghostly  visitor  was  possible,  if  not 
probable.  Then  "  Charlie  laughed ; "  that,  too,  was  by  no  means  an 
impossibility,  and  was  no  uncommon  occurrence — but  ^Intoxi- 
cated toothache!  " 

I  ransacked  my  brains,  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter, 
until  in  my  bewildering  wonderment  I  read  on  the  preceding  page, 
"  Come  to  Arden  Lodge."  Here  was  the  clue ;  how  I  laughed ! 
Charlie  says  my  musical  laugh  first  attracted  him.  Arden  Lodge 
was  the  clue.  I  remember,  in  the  years  gone  by,  that  I  had  a  set 
of  even  pearly  teeth,  but  the  most  cantankerous  that  any  poor,  or 
rich,  mortal  could  possibly  be  blest  with ;  their  occasional  fits  of 
quarrelling  jarred  the  entire  of  my  nervous  system.  My  dentist 
smilingly  told  me  **  I  suffered  from  the  toothache,"  whilst  mj 
doctor  comforted  me  with  the  information  that  "I  was  a  martyr  to 
neuralgia."  I  myself  insisted  that  it  was  the  natural  irritability 
of  those  pearly  members  that  produced  such  unpleasant  results. 
It  so  happened  that  just  about  the  time  I  was  due  to  spend  a 
week  at  Arden  Lodge,  I  had  to  my  great  horror  symptoms  of  an 
outbreak  among  these  troublesome  subjects,  and  I  exhorted  them 
to  good  behaviour  for  a  few  days. 

**  Teeth !  "  I  said, "  in  mercy  keep  the  peace,  at  least  till  I  have 
had  my  stay  among  my  friends  and  I  return  home,  where  I  can 
better  battle  with  you;  for  often  have  you  interfered  with  my 
peace  of  mind  and  personal  appearance,  when  both  conditions 
were  of  no  small  importance  to  me ;  but  I  will  forget  all,  if  only 
there  will  be  peace  among  you  till  this  visit  is  over." 

Thus  I  talked  and  wheedled  into  what  I  thought  at  least  a 
truce,  for  the  week  that  was  to  be  spent  at  Arden  Lodge.  I 
wanted  to  go  very  much  (Charlie  was  to  be  there  the  whole  of  the 
time).  As  I  thought  of  these  things  and  those  times  I  was  again 
going  over  that  week,  and  my  store-room  was  forgotten. 

Pleasantly,  ay  happily,  the  first  few  days  slipped  away;  so  far  it 
was  the  happiest  visit  I  had  ever  had. 

I  think  it  was  the  night  of  the  fourth  day  that  found  me 
unusually  wearied.  I  longed  to  lay  down  my  head  and  sleep.  I 
glanced  at  the  two  pillows  that  were  invitingly  waiting  for  my 
drowsy  head,  and  thought  how  gladly  should  I  nestle  dovm  and 
speedUy  be  lost  to  everything  in  the  balmy  sleep  that  was  even 
then  stealing  over  me.   I  wanted  to  be  well  rested  for  the  morning ; 
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there  was  a  secret  surprise  and  pleasant  outing  planned  for  the 
next  day,  which  I  knew  I  should  enjoy ;  and  of  course  I  must  be 
looking  my  best.  I  was  going  to  regret  women's  vanity;  but,  do 
men  never  know  occasions  when  they  also  desire  to  be  looking  their 
best  ?  And  so  I  must  be  freshest  of  the  fresh,  after  the  forthcoming 
sleep.  No  premonitory  notice  had  I  of  what  was  to  he  between 
the  now  and  then,  for  no  shadow  of  an  ache  presented  itself;  I 
even  regarded  with  unusual  satisfaction  and  admiration  the 
brilliant  appearance  of  my  teeth. 

Quickly  preparing  for  the  much-coveted  rest,  soon  my  head  was 
in  its  desired  haven,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  must  have  been  lost 
in  sleep's  strange  unconsciousness.  One  o'clock  sounded  from  the 
hall  clock.  What  had  awoke  me  so  soon,  I  marvelled  ?•  I  knew 
it  was  exactly  twelve  when  I  had  last  looked  at  my  watch,  so 
something  must  have  happened  to  so  quickly  break  my  soothing 
slumbers. 

A  sudden  twitch  from  my  mouth  to  my  left  eyebrow  discovered 
the  cause  of  my  unexpected  wakefulness.  Doubtless,  numerous 
twinges  like  this  one  had  at  last  roused  my  wearied  frame. 

What  was  I  to  do !  Eealizing  that  there  was  punishment  in 
store  for  me,  I  sat  up,  and  cogitated  how  to  avoid  or  bear  it. 
Holding  my  head  first  on  one  hand,  then  on  the  other,  rubbing 
the  side  of  my  face  that  seemed  the  most  inclined  to  irritability, 
I  wildly  caught  at  thq  idea,  if  I  rolled  my  head  in  flannel  and 
made  them  warm  and  comfortable,  they  might  be  disposed  to 
condone  the  oflFence.  Doing  so,  I  lay  down  and  waited  the 
result.  No,  the  battle  had  begun,  and  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  no  intention  to  have  their  sport  spoilt,  unless  I  could  prove 
myself  a  conqueror. 

My  will  is  by  no  means  weak,  indeed,  most  people  who  know  me 
assert  that  it  is  quite  the  reverse ;  so  I  settled  that  now  it  should 
be  my  staff.  I  would  lie  perfectly  still,  and  hear,  until  they  were 
tired  out. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  was  brave,  and  employed  myself  in 
analyzing  the  strange  warfare  going  on.  Suppose  the  whole  of 
my  face  were  a  mass  of  fine  wires,  running  hither  and  thither, 
wires  interlacing  each  other  from  all  sides  and  points.  Then, 
following  up  the  analyzation,  imagine  all  these  wires  at  work, 
like  the  telegraph  set  in  motion,  and  the  result  may  be 
judged. 

Could  my  will,  be  it  ever  so  iron-like,  bear  this  ? 

I  clenched  my  hands ;  I  tried  to  believe  it  was  interesting  to 
bear  and  study  the  odd  performance.  No,  it  could  not  be  borne  ; 
for  I  was  no  Spartan  maiden.  I  had  kept  quiet  till  almost  mad- 
dened. I  started  up,  and,  throwing  off  all  wraps  I  had  donned, 
in  hopes  of  pacifying  my  tormentors,  I  madly  paced  up  and  down 
the  room.  My  oft-used  and  only  remedy  was  not  at  hand ;  but 
remembrance  brought  to  mind  that  I  had  heard  that  cold  water 
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held  in  the  mouth  wonld  sometimes  relieve  poor  suffering  mortals 
like  myself. 

Seizing  hold  of  the  water  bottle  and  tumbler,  I  once  again 
sought  my  couch,  and  propping  myself  up  with  those  pillows 
which  but  a  couple  of  hours  ago  had  held  out  such  delusive  hopes 
of  rest  and  sleep,  I  began  my  war.  These  objectionable  teeth 
objected  to  warmth — what  of  the  cold-bath  system?  Crrand! 
a  cessation  of  hostilities !  With  a  mouth  streaming  with  cold 
water  I  had  peace,  ay,  peace.  I  was  content.  I  almost  forgave 
my  tormentors  for  their  past  cruelty. 

But  I  wanted  sleep,  and  a  cold  bath,  though  only  indulged  in 
by  my  mouth,  did  not  seem  exactly  the  right  thing  to  admit  of  it. 
Of  course,  it  was  but  reasonable,  after  a  time,  I  must  free  my 
mouth  from  its  bath.  Then,  instantaneously,  and  as  if  by  magic, 
the  wires  began  again  more  powerfhl  than  ever,  as  if  they  were 
refreshed  and  strengthened  for  the  renewed  battle  by  the  tonic- 
giving  bath. 

The  torture  was  maddening,  still  I  must  be  thankful  that  I 
had  found  a  temporary  lull.  So  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
relinquish  the  thought  of  sleep,  and  apply  the  cold-water  remedy 
till  my  foes  were  subdued.  At  length  the  end  came — ^my  water 
bottle  was  empty — my  foes  were  unconquered — and  I  had  lost  my 
only  weapon  of  defence-and  now  they  began  in  real  earnest. 

Talk  of  tortures  of  past  ages !  inquisition  performances,  &c. — 
none  ever  surpassed  what  I  was  doomed  to  suffer  after  my  cold- 
water  supply  failed.  There  seemed  imaginary  operators,  with 
their  instruments  of  extraction  adjusted  round  each  tooth  in  my 
mouth.  Now,  if  there  had  been  one  tremendous  tug,  and  no 
more,  I  could  have  borne  it;  in  fact,  I  verily  believe  I  should 
have  bestowed  my  blessing  upon  the  spirits  of  dentistry.  But 
this  new  science  of  extraction  which  I  was  undergoing  consisted 
of  the  most  cruel  imitation ;  for  each  instrument  was  with  the 
most  aggravating  slowness  twisting  each  of  my  ivory  members 
round  and  round,  after  the  style  of  a  screw-driver  drawing  out  a 
nail. 

I  was  in  a  state  of  frenzy — I  could  bear  no  more — I  must 
seek,  at  any  rate,  some  other  remedy.  Hastily,  and  wildly,  I  took 
up  the  first  garments  that  came  to  hand — I  don't  know,  and  don't 
suppose  I  ever  shall,  what  kind  of  costume  I  invented  in  my 
hasty  toilet  that  night.  My  ideas  of  toilet  and  costumes  were 
blended  into  one  great  need  of  some  kind  of  covering  that  would 
allow  of  an  appearance  before  Walton  the  butler.  I  knew  he 
slept  somewhere  on  the  basement,  and  I  had  determined  on  get- 
ting to  him.  Quietly  opening  my  door,  I  crept  stealthily  along 
the  dimly-lighted  corridors  and  staircase.  I  had  one  dread  as  I 
stole  along — ^it  was  that  I  might  disturb  some  light  sleeper,  who, 
on  opening  the  door  to  find  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and 
seeing  so  mysterious-looking  an  object,  would  rouse  the  whole 
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house  by  a  sadden  alarm.  My  nervous  fear  of  this,  and  the 
distracting  agony  I  was  enduring,  almost  led  me  to  see  doors 
opening  to  the  right  and  left  of  me,  and  speechless  mortals  gazing 
at  me  in  my  unpresentable  garb— for  I  was  conscious  that  it  was 
anything  but  following  the  proper  order  of  things.  Had  Charlie's 
door  opened  I  certainly  must  have  found  wings!  But  none  of 
these  anticipated  calamities  occurred,  for  I  reached  Walton's 
room  without  any  accident.  Knocking  most  vigorously  at  the 
first  door  I  came  to,  and  receiving  no  answer,  I  tried  the  next, 
with  a  more  satisfactory  result,  for  I  heard  unmistakable  sounds 
of  somebody  sleeping  within. 

"  Walton  !  Walton ! "  I  piteously  cried,  *^  get  up — I  want  you." 

A  smothered,  sleepy  voice  seemed  to  reply  something  I  did 
not  catch,  followed  by,  *^  Julia,  yes,  Julia ! "  I  was  in  too  much 
suffering  to  associate  this  rambling  with  anything  particular ;  but, 
in  cooler  moments,  I  did  recall  it  and  the  fact  that  Julia  was  the 
very  pretty  housemaid,  and,  doubtless,  Walton  was  enjoying  rosy 
dreams  in  which  Julia  was  first  performer. 

I  thought  of  crying  ^'  Murder !  "  and  I  believe  I  really  did  so 
in  a  suppressed  tone.  ^^  Fire ! "  I  know  I  cried  several  times,  but 
fortunately  the  household  slept  soundly. 

^*  Walton ! "  I  cried  louder  and  louder,  and  he,  now  £Edrly  aroused, 
answered,  "Coming,  miss,  coming — ^anything  wrong — house  on 
fire,  miss — ^somebody  ill,  did  you  say  ?  "  All  this  came  to  me  as  I 
was  impatiently  waiting  his  appearance,  and  I  the  while  answering 
him  with,  "Be  quick— I  want  you." 

"  What  is  it,  miss  ?  "  came  again  as  Walton  opened  the  door. 

"Toothache,  Walton!"  I  said;  "and  I  want  a  bottle  of 
whiskey."  "  Toothache !  only  toothache  ! "  I  heard  him  mutter 
as  he  passed  me. 

Only  toothache,  indeed !  Oh  that  he  had  had  such  a  night  as 
I  had  gone  through.  In  my  heart  of  hearts  I  wished  that  once 
upon  a  time  somebody  had  died  of  the  toothache,  and  then  it 
would  be  deemed  worthy  of  more  consideration.  It  seemed 
hours  before  he  returned  with  a  freshly-opened  bottle  of  whiskey. 
Taking  it  from  him,  I  turned  hurriedly  away,  and  left  him  indulg- 
ing in  the  idea  that  I  must  have  lost  my  senses. 

I  was  now  fully  awake  to  the  fact  that  a  discovery  of  me 
returning  to  my  room  would  be  a  worse  state  of  affairs  than  in 
the  descent  from  it ;  but  all  went  well — I  reached  my  room  in 
safety,  and,  quietly  shutting  the  door,  I  turned  upon  my 
tormentors. 

I  would  bwm  out  the  warfare,  and  thereupon  ensued  a  grand 
and  final  battle — for  I  was  now  armed  with  a  more  powerful 
weapon  than  before. 

Pouring  out  a  quantity  of  the  fiery  spirit,  in  my  determination 
to  be  strong  for  the  battle,  I  unthinkingly  swallowed  it.  Grasping 
for  breath  was  the  next  consequence;  but,  on  recovering  from 
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that  effect,  I  proceeded  to  follow  up  a  similar  treatment,  as  I 
had  done  earlier  in  the  night  with  the  cold  water. 

Now  I  had  to  undergo  another  species  of  torture — ^the  blister- 
ing and  burning  my  already  over-suffering  mouth,  till  a  very 
furnace  seemed  created.  I  did  not  care — ^for  I  meant  to  be  con- 
queror— and  I  was.  The  twisting,  excruciating  agony  I  had  fdt 
gradually  succumbed  to  the  extreme  remedy  which  I  had  applied 
outwardly  and  inwardly.  A  calm,  soothing  feeling  came  creep- 
ing over  me,  and  gradually  I  lost  all  knowledge  of  tormentors, 
torture,  or  treatment.  All  faded  slowly  and  phantom-like  away 
as  a  fidnt  stroke  of  a  clock  tolled  out — one — two — three — four — 
five — six !  Did  I  exaggerate  the  truth  when  I  made  the  entry — 
"A  night  of  torture?'' 

When  I  awoke  the  whole  scene  of  the  night  flashed  upon  me ; 
still,  I  could  hardly  realize  it  as  a  fact,  something  that  had 
actually  taken  place ;  it  so  much  resembled  the  unreasonable  fancies 
of  a  dream :  till,  sitting  up  and  rubbing  my  eyes,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  take  a  look  round,  I  saw — what ! 

There,  standing  in  mocking  truth,  was  the  half-emptied  bottle 
of  whiskey,  taunting  me  with  the  fact,  whether  I  accepted  it  or 

not,  that  I  had  gone  to  sleep  intox .    No,  I  would  not  utter  such 

an  implication  against  my  hitherto  unimpeachable  self. 

True,  my  blistered  and  swollen  mouth  told  me  that  I  had  used 
the  remedy  to  bum  out  the  intolerable  torture  I  had  endured ; 
but  an  undesirable  remembrance  stole  upon  me  that — did  not 
even  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  whose  finger  pointed  to  half- 
past  eleven — that  I  had  slept  to  such  a  late  hour — did  it  not  all 
tell  me  that — no,  I  could  not  utter  the  words  that  now  were  tor- 
menting me  with  shame. 

And  they  had  let  me  sleep  on — of  course,  everybody  knew 
all  about  it ! 

Doubtless,  by  this  time,  Walton  had  dramatically  narrated  his 
knowledge  of  affairs  for  the  amusement  of  the  servants  !  Domes- 
tics, I  had  heard,  were  an  unpleasant  necessity :  and  this  morning 
I  vainly  wished  I  was  a  Bobinson  Crusoe,  or  a  Selkirk,  on  some 
enchanted  island  (with  Charlie). 

'  A  gentle  opening  of  my  door  caused  me  to  turn  my  eyes  in 
its  direction,  to  see  Julia's  pretty  face  peeping  cautiously  in. 

"  Oh !  you  are  awake,  miss ;  I  was  told  not  to  disturb  you ; 
but  Mr.  Middleton  asked  me  to  look  in  and  see  if  you  were  awake 
and  wanted  anything.  Everybody's  out  but  Mr.  Middleton.  I 
think  he  is  waiting  for  you."  Julia's  information  was  unasked 
for,  but  still,  quite  welcome. 

"  You  can  bring  me  a  cup  of  tea,"  I  said  in  reply. 

"Nothing  to  eat,  miss? — ^you  must  want  some  breakfast, 
miss  ?  " 

"  Servants  never  can  understand  why  you  can't  eat,"  I  said  with 
a  sort  of  disgust — for  I  was  feeling  certain  Julia  would  report  my 
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simple  want,  and  what  malicious  opinion  would  be  passed  I  was 
quite  too  disgusted  to  imagine.  One  thing  I  must  do — ^it  was  to 
dress  quickly — go  down  to  Charlie,  and  tell  him  alL  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  that  no  sooner  had  Charlie  slipped  a  shining  circlet 
on  my  finger  a  few  weeks  before  this,  than  I  immediately  began 
to  turn  him  into  a  father  confessor,  and  told  him  everything : 
how  I  had  flirted  (mildly  flirted),  perhaps  not  behaved  quite  so 
kindly  to  so-and-so  as  I  might  have  done — and  much  more,  which 
I  cannot  now  mention — and  he  had  laughed  or  rebuked,  as  he 
deemed  the  narration  required. 

I  daresay  it  was  odd  of  me  to  do  this — ^few  women  would  have 
done  so ;  but  Charlie  was  to  be  my  husband.  I  knew  our  engage- 
ment was  looked  upon  by  each  of  us  as  being  too  sacred  to  be 
easily  or  lightly  broken ;  and  I  did  not,  and  now  don't  believe  in 
marriageable  happiness  if  men  or  women  are  a  kind  of  locked- 
up  closet  to  each  other;  each  with  a  little  world  past  or 
present  to  turn  into,  and  which  sooner  or  later  must  and  will 
produce  a  coolness  between  them.  /  meant  to  Toake  Charlie 
nappy ;  and  one  way  of  doing  so  was,  I  knew,  to  be  like  an  open 
book  to  him.  He  was  equally  open  and  trusting  with  me ;  and 
this  was  the  foundation  we  began  to  make  for  future  years  of 
happiness. 

So  far  telling  Charlie  everythimg  had  been  easy  and  pleasant 
work ;  but  this  morning  I  felt  a  kind  of  shame  connected  with  it, 
and  I  rather  shrank  from  it  as  a  disagreeable  duty. 

I  had  hardly  patience  to  see  my  snowy  teeth,  that  were  looking 
as  if  they  were  the  very  best  behaved,  and  I  think  I  vowed  a  vow 
that  if  ever  they  played  me  such  pranks,  I  would — yes,  I  would, 
without  hesitation  (undergo  administration  of  chloroform — I  was 
too  great  a  coward  without)  have  every  one  of  them  extracted,  and 
replaced  by  artificial  ones.  Whether  this  threat  had  any  effect 
in  subduing  their  frequent  irritability,  I  don't  know ;  but  from 
that  time  I  have  never  been  tortured  again. 

My  agony  seemed  endless,  for  Charlie  must  know  all,  and  now 
I  had  to  face  out  what  I  had  to  tell  him,  that  the  woman  he  was 
going  to  make  his  wife  could,  and  had — again  I  could  not,  dare 
not,  find  words  to  express  my  thoughts  and  the  facts.  He  had 
such  a  high  ideal  standard  for  women.  How  might  he  take  this  ? 
Perhaps  as  the  beginning  of  a  bad  ending. 

But  why  torment  myself  further  ?  I  must  take  a  glance  at  my 
appearance  and  join  him. 

I  did  feel  particularly  anxious  to  be  looking  my  best.  It  is  no 
use  to  deny  that  we  women  get  through  any  difficulty  better  for 
feeling  that  we  are  looking  our  best.  Somehow,  it  gives  us  ease 
and  confidence,  and  is  like  an  unknown  power  helping  us  on  to 
victory.  The  glance  I  took  produced  a  satisfactory  result,  my  lace 
on  one  side  was  swollen,  but  so  little  as  to  be  unnoticeable  unless 
it  was  known.     I  had  dark  rims  under  my  eyes,  but  the  eyes  were 
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bright  enough.  Certainly  my  usual  colour  had  fled,  but  the 
paleness  was  becoming,  and  I  saw  I  was  looking  decidedly 
invalidish,  which  would  arouse  all  CharLie's  pity ;  pity  fit>m  any  one 
else  I  should  have  scorned,  but  he  was  so  different  from  everybody 
else.  Beaching  the  drawing-room  door,  I  hesitated  a  moment, 
and,  as  I  did  so,  the  door  opened  and  he  stood  before  me. 

I  need  not  go  over  the  lover's  exclamations  of  concern  and 
endearments,  nor  how  quickly  I  found  myself  comfortably  settled 
on  a  couch,  with  the  softest  pillow  for  my  pale  &ce  to  rest  upon ; 
but  I  must  tell  you  something  about  Charlie's  style  of  love-making. 
It  was  of  a  most  erratic  character ;  for  sometimes  he  would  treat 
me  as  a  spoilt  child,  pet  me,  stroke  my  hair  down,  and  I  have  even 
known  him  to  bend  down  and  press  his  lips  to  my  wavy  brown 
hair,  as  if  even  th<xt  was  precious  to  him.  BcTid  down,  I  say, 
because  I  am  a  little  woman,  and  he  towers  above  me. 

It  was  pleasant  to  be  petted  and  loved,  but  what  I  called  his 
serious  love-making  was  far  the  dearest  to  me.  It  made  me  rise 
superior  to  being  only  a  doll  for  my  husband  to  dress  well,  exhibit, 
and  then  get  tired  of.  It  made  me  feel  I  was  the  wife^  the 
hd'pmedf  to  whom  and  at  all  times  he  would  come  to  take  the 
womaTCa  keen  perception  and  loving  thought  to  mould  his  schemes 
and  actions. 

But  this  morning  I  desired  of  all  things  that  I  should  find  him 
in  his  most  foolish  love-making  mood ;  but  fortune  had  decidedly 
turned  against  me,  for  there  sat  Charlie  before  me  provokingly 
serious.  He  had  drawn  a  chair  to  the  front  of  my  couch,  and,,  with 
his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  his  face  resting  on  his  hands,  he 
sat  and  gazed  into  my  face  with  all  the  power  of  his  serious,  love- 
making  eyes.  If  only  he  had  the  fancy  to  admire  my  hair 
instead  of  my  eyes. 

I  felt  inclined  to  invent  some  means  of  diverting  his  attention 
to  my  soft  tresses,  anythiTig  to  get  bin)  where  he  would  not  be 
looking  so  intently  into  my  face.  But  it  was  useless.  His  in- 
tention was  to  Bit  there  and  look  at  me.  And  he  always  is  the 
essence  of  perverseness  if  he  cannot  see  a  very  good  cause  for 
yielding  his  will  to  another.  After  all,  I  need  not  have  con- 
gratulated myself  on  looking  so  interestingly  invalidish,  if  this  was 
the  result  of  it.  How  very  quiet  we  were,  till  I  began  a  conver- 
sation by  saying :  "  Why  did  you  not  join  the  others  ?  " 

'*  Bather  a  strange  question,  Nelly,"  he  said,  "  because  you 
know  whyJ^ 

*^  I  am  80  sorry  I  have  spoilt  your  day's  pleasure,"  I  meekly 
replied. 

^^  The  pleasure  is  postponed  till  to-morrow,  on  your  account,"  he 
foUowed  up. 

"Oh;  dear,  dear!"  I  pettishly  interrupted,  "I  suppose  you 
know  all  about  my  night's  doings,  and  it  has  gone  the  round 
of  the  house." 
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*^  Night's  doings,  dear  ?    I  don't  know  exactly  what  you  mean- 
I  heard  you  were  not  well,  and  an  order' had  been  given  that  you 
were  not  to  be  disturbed ;  and  your  pale  face,  my  child,  tells  its 
own  tale." 

^^  Oh  !  Charlie ! "  I  said,  my  eyes  filling  with  tears — ^for  I  felt 
weak  and  worn  out — ^^  I  have  had  an  awful  night ! "  And  then  I 
plunged  into  my  story  and  told  him  aU. 

During  my  narrative  I  stole  cursory  glances  at  his  face,  to  see 
how  he  was  taking  it ;  once  I  thought  I  could  detect  a  mischievous 
laughing  expression,  but  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  sympathizing  face 
I  saw  looking  into  mine. 

He  was  a  silent  listener  until  I  got  to  that  portion  of  my  stoiy 
when  Walton  appeared  on  the  scene.  Then  he  broke  into  a  hearty 
laugh.  This  rather  reassured  me,  for  I  was  telling  my  woes  in  a 
rapid  manner,  while  I  nervously  played  with  the  ring  on  my 
finger — the  bond  that  outwardly  held  us  together. 

My  tale  was  told,  and  now  I  waited  to  hear  what  he  would 
say. 

"  Nelly,"  a  solemn  voice  began,  **you  must  have  gone  to  sleep 
in " 

'*  Don't,  don't  j  "  I  said,  raising  my  hands  in  a  beseeching 
manner,  "  don't,  Charlie — I  am  a  woman — a  lady — oh  !  don't." 

"But,  Nelly " 

Here  I  stole  another  cursory  glance  at  his  face,  so  solemnly 
serious  it  looked.  Now,  had  I  taken  more  than  a  cursory  glance, 
I  might  have  discovered  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  the  apparently 
serious-looking  eyes ;  but  all  that  I  saw  was  a  solemnity  stealing 
over  his  face,  and  as  he  stroked  his  beard  I  felt  he  contemplated 
something,  it  could  be  but  one  thing.     So,  as  he  began,  "  But, 

Nelly "  I  stopped  him :  better  I  said  it,  so,  quickly  raising 

myself  from  the  couch  to  a  sitting  position,  in  an  instant  the 
glittering  circle  was  off  my  finger,  as  I  nervously  and  hurriedly 
accompanied  the  action  with  : 

"  Of  course,  Charlie,  you  need  not  marry  me ;  but  don't  say  any 
more ;  I  always  felt  I  was  not  to  marry,  and  this  comes  of  taking 
fate  in  my  own  hands." 

What  a  picture  that  scene  would  have  made !  It  stands  out 
vividly  before  me.  In  a  mirror  facing  me  I  could  see  my  own 
white  face  and  large  bright  eyes,  and  Charlie  sitting  there  with  a 
thunder-cloud  on  his,  and  the  diamond-jewelled  ring  resting  on 
his  knee,  where  I  had  laid  it. 

His  face  was  a  study,  a  commingling  of  anger  and  grief,  as  he 
sternly  said : 

"  Nelly — ^take  back  that  ring — I  shall  not  touch  it." 

The  tone  in  the  voice,  the  look  in  the  face,  came  to  me  as  a 
royal  demand  ere  I  dared  rebel. 

My  life  had  been  one  of  doing  my  own,  will,  but  here  I  felt  the 
master  mind,  and  obediently  and  submissively  I  took  up  my 
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precions  ring  and  coyly  slipped  it  on  my  finger ;  my  eyes  followed 
ity  and  rested  there,  for  I  could  not  look  up. 

Presently  a  hand  was  laid  lovingly  on  mine,  and  a  voice  out  of 
which  all  sternness  was  gone  spoke : 

"Nelly,  I  did  not  wait  for  thirty  years  before  I  found  the 
woman  I  could  ask  to  be  my  wife,  and  then  to  find  she  could  so 
quickly  and  so  easily  wish  to  break  the  promise  she  gave  me — a 
promise  I  took  for  a  vow,  as  serious  and  as  binding  as  a  marriage 
ceremony.  The  love  I  sought  was  not  to  be  given  to-day  and 
taken  back  to-morrow — Nelly !  Nelly ! " 

Then  I  lifted  up*  a  tear-stained  fece — I  know  tears  ran  down 
my  cheeks — and  Charlie  took  me  in  his  arms,  kissed  my  hair, 
my  face,  and — and  I  was  happy  I 

"  Charlie,"  I  said  as  I  nestled  against  him,  "  you  don't  really 
think  that  I  was — was " 

He  laughed  at  me — yes,  he  did  laugh,  and  said : 

"  Suppose  we  say  it  was  *  iTvtoxicated  toothache  ! '  and  now  for- 
get all  about  it/* 

Time  sped  happily  and  too  quickly  away,  when  voices  in  the 
hall  told  us  that  we  were  not  in  an  uninhabited  land. 

I  hurriedly  slipped  from  Charlie's  caresses  to  make  my  way 
upstairs,  while  he  carelessly  sauntered  away,  humming  a  song  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  How  cool  some  men  are !  Charlie's  non- 
chalance would  suggest  that  he  had  been  quietly  reading  a  book ; 
but  I — ^for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  have  looked  as  if  I  had 
been  reading ;  my  rosy  cheeks  and  ruffled  hair  would  not  be  likely 
to  suggest  that  Charlie  and  I  had  been  sitting  in  opposite  comers 
of  the  room ! 

When  I  descended  again  I  was  met  with  sympathy  from  all. 
Charlie  had  told  my  tale,  as  he  thought,  well,  and  so  helped  me 
out  of  my  dilemma ;  and  the  last  days  at  Arden  Lodge  were  the 
pleasantest  of  all. 

This  was  the  meaning  of  the  strange,  and  what  for  the  moment 
seemed,  an  unexplainable  memorandum. 

The  little  book  lay  in  my  lap — it  might  be  a  musical-box  that 
had  just  played  a  pretty  selection  of  tunes,  and  only  waited  for  the 
spring  to  be  touched  again  that  it  might  give  me  another  melody 
of  bygone  times. 

I  took  it  up  and  turned  over  the  leaves,  wondering  what  next 
would  catch  my  eye. 

What  other  stories  it  might  tell  were  resigned  to  the  future, 
for  a  sound  had  stolen  upon  my  ear — a  sound  of  a  shrill  whistle. 
Ah !  well  I  knew  its  meaning. 

My  lord  and  master  was  asking  for  me  in  his  own  peculiar  lan- 
guage, well  understood  between  us.  Chest  and  package  with  their 
treasures,  or  rubbish,  as  the  case  might  be,  must  be  shut  up. 
The*  turning-out  business  would  have  to  be  left  till  another  day — 
for,  as  this  whistle  rose  and  fell,  I  knew  that  the  rooms  were  being 
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searched  for  me.  My  husband  would  tell  me  over  and  over  again, 
if  he  returned,  and  I  was  not  visible,  that  the  dining-room  looked 
depressingly  dull ;  that  the  drawing-room  was  of  no  use  without 
its  mistress,  and  even  the  study  wanted  a  something.  Could  I 
be  anything  else  than  a  happy  wife  when  everythiTig  wanted  me  ? 

Was  ever  wife  happier  than  I — any  husband  than  he  ?  Yet  we 
have  not  had  a  cloudless  sky.  Had  it  been — surely  heaven  had 
come  down  to  earth,  or  earth  called  up  to  heaven ! 

There  is  a  tiny  grave  that  could  say  something.  My  joy — ^his 
pride — was  taken  one  summer's  day ;  and  in  the  mother's  loss  I 
grew  selfish,  and  almost  forgot  the  love  I  bore  my  husband — 
forgot  his  sorrow. 

Say  not  men  cannot  be  tender — cannot  fill  up  any  gap  that 
may  open  to  the  wife ! 

His  own  sorrow  was  lost  in  my  suffering,  and  as  this  broke  upon 
me  I  turned  to  comfort  him,  and  our  love  grew  deeper  and  more 
beautiful. 

Charlie  and  I  often  wend  our  way  to  stand  beside  the  well- 
kept  tiny  grave,  where  the  roses  bloom  and  sweet  flowers  make  a 
halo  of  radiance  around  it — work  all  done  by  our  own  hands. 
And  as  we  turn  our  steps  towards  our  home,  and  the  silent  rest- 
ing place  is  left  behind,  and  the  voices  and  din  of  life  break  upon 
our  ears,  we  feel  our  little  one's  grave  is  as  a  finger-post  pointing 
us  firom  earth  to  heaven ! 


SOCIAL  ECHOES 

Bt  MRS.  HUMPHRY. 


THE  "  social  echoes  "  are  this  month  in  the  minor  key.  Who 
could  fidl  to  be  saddened  by  the  drama  of  suffering  so  cour- 
ageously borne  by  the  illustrious  patient  who  is  the  husband  of  our 
Queen's  eldest  daughter  ?  That  his  illness  should  have  been  pro- 
tracted by  the  jealousy  and  ill-feeling  of  Grerman  doctors,  and  his 
nerves  harassed  by  the  impracticable  character  of  his  eldest  son, 
are  circumstances  that  every  right-minded  person  regards  with 
indignation  as  well  as  sympathetic  feeling.  The  famous  cannvla 
that  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  made  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
jeweller's  shop  in  San  Bemo,  will  live  immortally  in  medical 
records,  while  the  bigoted  cruelty  of  the  Grerman  doctors,  who 
actually  insisted  on  replacing  the  thick  and  unwieldly  tube  which 
had  caused  so  much  pain,  loss  of  blood  and  so  many  sleepless 
nights,  will  share  the  immortality  in  an  unenviable  manner.  How 
often  must  the  Grown  Princess  have  wished  that  her  husband  had 
been  one  of  the  multitude  enjoying  the  common  privilege  of  at 
least  selecting  his  own  medical  man.  How  terrible  for  her  to 
watch  her  beloved  patient  through  those  long  and  weary  nights  of 
constant  coughing,  through  those  days  of  pain  and  discomfort,  and 
to  hrwv)  that  effectual  help  was  at  hand  but  that  it  must  not  be 
used.  I  can  imagine  no  greater  torture  than  hers  must  have 
been,  knowing,  as  she  did,  that  the  English  doctors  held  the  clue 
to  comparative  health  and  ease,  and  aware  that  her  husband  knew 
it  too,  and  yet  to  be  obliged  to  watch  his  failing  strength  day  after 
day  and  know  that  his  case  was  being  utterly  mismanaged. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  was  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  of  un- 
controlled agony  on  the  part  of  the  desperate  wife  ?  We  women 
know  what  it  is  to  watch  the  illness  of  some  dear  one  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  when  we  have  the  attendance 
of  our  own  trusted  doctor  and  can  use  every  means  that  occurs  to 
us  to  assuage  and  alleviate  the  sufferings  that'  touch  us  to  the 
heart.  And  even  then,  how  terrible  is  the  tension,  how  acute  the 
agony  of  sympathy  and  the  pain  of  pity !  What  a  terrible  aggra- 
vation of  sorrow  it  would  be  to  see  all  going  wrong,  owing  to  a 
cause,  removable  in  itself,  but  which  was  quite  beyond  our  own 
control.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  read  of  any  case,  whether  in  fiu5t  or 
in  fiction,  so  incontestably  calculated  to  command  the  truest 
sympathy. 
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The  silver  wedding  of  our  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  shorn 
of  its  principal  festivities  and  celebrated  in  shadow  as  it  were, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  German  Emperor,  by  no  means 
failed  of  abundant  recognition  from  the  most  valued  source,  the 
hearts  of  the  people*  Our  genial  Prince  is  well  known  to  be  the 
most  popular  "  royalty  "  in  Europe ;  and  history  may  be  challenged 
to  produce  a  case  parallel  to  that  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who, 
coming  as  a  foreigner  to  England,  immediately  won  all  hearts  and 
has  kept  them  during  all  these  twenty-five  years.  It  was  most 
unfortunate  that  an  occasion  so  interesting  should  have  been 
shrouded  in  the  gloom  consequent  upon  the  death  of  the  late 
German  Emperor,  which  occurred  on  the  previous  day.  Poetic 
fancy  had  delighted  in  devising  appropriate  emblems  for  it. 

iSrs.  Green's  bouquets,  even,  were  touched  with  silver  in  the 
shape  of  natural  ivy  leaves,  firosted  over  and  glittering  with  an 
agglomeration  of  silvery  particles.  One  of  her  loveliest  bouquets 
was  composed  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  violets  dark  and  light,  and 
these  ivy  leaves.  Another,  composed  of  arum  lilies,  was  a  beauti- 
ful melody  in  tones  of  white,  from  the  silvered  foliage  down  to  the 
deep  warm  cream-colour  in  the  heart  of  the  lily  leaves.  Lady 
Morell  Mackenzie  was  to  have  carried  a  posy  of  white  lilac  and 
silver  wheat-ears,  and  Madame  Catalani's  Guelder  roses  and  frosted 
leaves  was  another  triumph  of  the  florist's  art. 

The  production  of  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  by  a  Mr.  Seebohm, 
in  defiance  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  refusal  to  sanction  his  dramatic  ver- 
sion of  her  play,  has  raised  such  a  storm  of  disapproval  that  the 
occurrence  is  by  no  means  unlikely  to  lead  to  some  practical 
decision  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  authors  to  the  dramatic 
copyright  of  their  own  works.  That  such  an  injustice  as  was  per- 
petrated in  this  instance  should  have  been  possible  under  existing 
laws,  is  perhaps  less  surprising  than  that  any  one  should  be  found 
so  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  as  to  avail  himself  of  the  fact.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find,  however,  that  Mr.  Seebohm  has  not  only 
received  liberal  blame  generally  at  the  hands  and  pens  of  the 
press,  but  that  the  unanimous  verdict  is  to  the  effect  that  all  that 
is  good  in  the  play  is  Mrs.  Burnett's,  and  all  that  is  bad,  Mr. 
SeebohvQh's.  The  success  of  the  play  was  largely  owing  to  the 
beauty  of  Miss  Annie  Hughes'  impersonation  of  Little  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy,  and  the  charm  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  dialogue. 

"  The  Power  of  Love,*'  produced  at  a  rncUiTUe  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Theatre^^nnot  be  called  a  satisfactory  play.  It  is  a 
dramatic  versic^  of  Mrs.  Panton's  novel,  "  A  Tangled  Skein,"  and 
with  regard  to  the  failure  of  poetic  justice  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  play,  the  authoress  writes  to  a  dailv  paper,  explaining  that  a 
very  different  end  overtakes  the  milty  heroine  of  the  book.  The 
peiformance  served  to  display  tne  clever  acting  of  Miss  Annie 
Kose  in  an  extremely  difiicult  part,  and  showed  MUss  Maud  Millett 
to  great  advantage  as  impersonating  a  charmingly  fresh,  sweet 
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English  maiden.  Mr.  Nutcombe  Grould  was  the  best  of  the  male 
actors.     He  will  be  heard  of  again. 

"  The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab  "  is  a  great  success  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  now  ander  the  management  of  a  fascinating 
little  American  lady.  Miss  Grace  Hawthorne.  The  critics  con- 
demned the  play  as  faulty  in  construction,  but  the  public  is 
crowding  to  see  the  "mystery"  elucidated.  Human  nature  is 
always  attracted  by  the  mysterious  element,  and  those  who  have 
read  the  book,  equally  with  those  who  have  not,  are  curious  as  to 
how  the  puzzle  is  worked  out  on  the  boards. 

Mrs.  Bemard-Beere  is  going  to  play  "  Ariane  "  right  through 
the  London  season.  The  play  is  a  tremendous  "  draw.**  That  it 
is  to  be  burlesqued  by  Mr.  Bumand  is  but  an  additional  proof 
of  its  popularity.  In  "  Christina,"  at  the  Olympic,  Miss  Alma 
Murray  gives  us  one  of  her  most  refined  impersonations,  and  Mr. 
Willard  a  very  perfect  villain.  The  play  itself  is  one  of  very  great 
interest,  and  no  one  who  really  enjoys  "  a  good  cry  "  ought  to 
miss  seeing  it.  At  the  Strand  Miss  Alice  Atherton  elicits  much 
wholesome  merriment  in  her  part  of  Katti,  the  Grerman  servant, 
who  describes  herself  so  deliciously :  "  I  can  recommend  meinself. 
I  vas  a  goot  servant.  I  don't  make  meinself  inquisitiveness.  I 
spoke  English  so  good  you  don't  can  told  I  vas  German  on  my 
talk.    Meinherr  Fluffy  will  give  a  goot  character  off  me." 

"Fascination,"  at  the  Vaudeville,  has  been  replaced  by  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan's  play,  "  Joseph's  Sweetheart,"  a  pathetic  story 
full  of  interest  of  a  picturesque  era.  This  new  adaptation  of 
Fielding  promises  to  be  as  great  a  success  as  "  Sophia  "  herself. 
Parson  Adams  gives  Mr.  Thomas  Thome  the  opportunity  for  one 
of  those  tender  and  humorous  parts  in  which  no  one  on  the  stage 
can  approach  him.  He  is  one  of  the  few  who  can  make  his 
audience  thoroughly  forget  the  actor  in  the  character  he  is 
playing.  It  is  delightful  to  "  suffer  illusion  "  of  this  kind ;  for, 
though  it  is,  or  should  be,  the  aim  of  every  actor  to  sink  his  per- 
sonality in  his  part,  but  very,  very  few  succeed  in  doing  so,  or 
even  appear  to  desire  it. 

Among  coming  events  is  the  opening  of  the  Novelty  with 
"Nita's  First,"  by  the  popular  Mr.  Giddens;  Miss  Genevieve 
Ward's  week  at  the  Lyceum,  when  she  will  play,  probably  for  the 
last  time,  her  famous  part  in  "  Forget-Me-Not "  and  **  Nance  Old- 
field,"  in  addition  to  producing  a  new  play.  Easter  week  will  be 
a  busy  one  for  this  energetic  lady. 

"  Sweet  Lavender "  is  the  pretty  name  of  Mr.  Pinero's  new 
play  at  Terry's  Theatre.  We,  who  love  the  theatre,  have  prospect 
of  abundant  variety  and  amusement  during  the  next  few  months ; 
and  though  society  is  at  the  present  moment  by  no  means  cheer- 
ful, and  our  court  in  deepest  mourning,  in  a  few  weeks  a  very  great 
change  to  brightness  will  probably  be  apparent,  and  the  season 
may,  after  all,  be  a  cheery  and  successful  one. 
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CHAPTER  X.-^{continued). 

"lyrOTHING-  could  be  more  strongly  marked  than  the  contrast 
1.1  between  the  two  men  as  they  stood  facing  each  other  in  the 
golden  light  of  afternoon.  Greswold,  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
^^gg^d-looking  in  his  rough  brown  heather  suit  and  deerstalking 
cap,  carrying  a  thick  stick,  with  an  iron  fork  at  the  end  of  it,  for 
the  annihilation  of  chance  weeds  in  his  peregrinations.  His  fine 
and  massive  features  had  a  worn  look,  his  cheeks  were  hollow,  his 
dark  hair  and  beard  were  grizzled  here  and  there,  his  dark  complex- 
ion had  lost  the  hue  of  youth.  He  looked  ten  years  older  than 
his  actual  age. 

Before  him  stood  the  Italian,  graceful,  gracious  in  every  line 
and  every  movement ;  his  features  delicately  chiselled,  his  eyes 
dark,  full  and  bright ;  his  complexion  of  that  milky  pallor  which 
is  so  often  seen  with  hair  tending  towards  red,  his  brown  beard  of 
silkiest  texture,  his  hands  delicately  modelled  and  of  ivtry  white- 
ness, his  dress  imbued  with  all  the  grace  which  a  fashionable 
tailor  can  give  to  the  clothes  of  a  man  who  cultivates  the  beautiful 
even  in  the  barren  field  of  nineteenth-century  costume.  It  was 
impossible  that  so  marked  a  contrast  could  escape  Mildred's  obser- 
vation altogether ;  yet  she  perceived  it  dimly.  The  picture  came 
back  to  her  memory  afterwards  in  more  vivid  colours. 

She  made  the  necessary  introduction,  and  then  proceeded  to 
pour  out  the  tea,  leaving  the  two  men  to  talk  to  each  other. 

"  Your  name  has  an  Italian  sound,"  Greswold  said  presently. 

"  It  is  a  Milanese  name.  My  father  was  a  native  of  Milan. 
My  mother  was  French,  but  she  was  educated  in  England,  and  all 
her  proclivities  were  English.  It  was  at  her  desire  my  father  sent 
me  to  Bugby,  and  afterwards  to  Cambridge.     Her  fatal  illness 
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eailed  me  back  to  Italy  immediatelj  after  I  had  got  my  d^ree, 
and  it  was  some  yean  before  I  again  Tinted  England." 

*^  Were  yoa  in  Italy  all  that  time  ?  "  asked  Gresvold,  looking 
down  absently  and  with  an  nnwonted  tiooble  in  his  bee, 

Mildred  sat  at  the  tea  table,  the  risitor  waiting  upon  her, 
insisting  npon  charging  himself  with  her  hnsband's  cnp  as  well  as 
his  own,  an  attention  and  reTernd  of  etiquette  of  which  Mr.  Gres- 
wold  seemed  nnconscioas.  Kassandra  had  retomed  with  her 
master  from  a  long  walk,  and  was  lying  at  his  feet  in  elderly  ex- 
haostion*  She  saluted  the  stranger  with  a  suppressed  growl  when 
he  approached  with  the  tea  cups.  Kassandra  adored  her  own 
people,  but  was  not  remarkable  for  civility  to  strangers. 

"  Yes,  I  wasted  four  or  five  years  in  the  South — in  Florence,  in 
Venice,  or  along  the  Riviera,  wandering  about  like  Satan,  not 
having  made  up  my  mind  whi^  to  do  in  the  world." 

Greswold  was  silent,  bending  down  to  play  with  Kassandra, 
who  wagged  her  tail  with  a  gentle  largo  movement,  in  grateful 
contentment. 

'^You  must  have  heard  my  father's  name  when  you  were  at 
Milan,"  said  Castellani.    '*  His  music  was  fashionable  thereJ* 

Mildred  looked  up  with  a  surprised  expression.  She  had  never 
heard  her  husband  talk  of  Milan,  and  yet  this  stranger  mentioned 
his  residence  there  as  if  it  were  an  established  fact. 

**  How  did  you  know  I  was  ever  at  Milan  ?  "  asked  Greswold, 
looking  up  sharply. 

**For  the  simplest  of  reasons.  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting 
you  on  more  than  one  occasion  at  large  assemblies,  where  my 
insignificant  personality  would  hardly  impress  itself  upon  your 
memory.  And  I  met  you  a  year  later  at  Iiady  Lochinvsii^s  palace 
at  Nice,  soon  after  your  first  marriage." 

Mildred  looked  up  at  her  husband.  He  was  pale  as  ashes,  his 
lips  whitening  as  she  gazed  at  him.  She  felt  her  own  cheeks 
paling ;  felt  a  sudden  coldness  creeping  over  her,  as  if  she  were 
going  to  faint.  She  watched  her  husband  dumbly,  expecting  him 
to  tell  this  man  that  he  was  mistaken,  that  he  was  confounding 
him,  George  Greswold,  with  some  one  else;  but  Greswold  sat 
silent,  and  presently,  as  if  to  hide  his  confusion,  bent  again  over 
the  dog,  who  got  up  suddenly  and  licked  his  face  in  a  gush  of 
affection — ^as  if  she  knew — ^as  if  she  knew ! 

He  bad  been  married  before,  and  he  bad  told  his  wife  not  one 
word  of  that  first  marriage.  There  had  been  no  hint  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  widower  when  he  asked  John  Fausset  for  his 
daughter's  hand. 
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CHAPTER  XI, 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  DOUBT. 

Enderbt  Church  clock  struck  six.  They  heard  every  chime,  slow 
and  clear  in  the  summer  air,  as  they  sat  in  the  broad  shadow 
of  the  cedar,  silent  all  three. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  striking  of  the  clock  were  the  breaking  of  a 
spell. 

**  So  late  ?  "  exclaimed  Castellani,  in  a  cheery  voice ;  "  and  I 
promised  Mrs.  Hillersdon  to  be  back  in  time  to  drive  to  Bomsey 
for  the  evening  service.  The  old  Abbey  Church  of  Komsey,  she 
tells  me,  is  a  thing  to  dream  about.  There  is  no  eight  o'clock 
dinner  at  Riverdale  on  Sundays.  Every  one  goes  to  church  some- 
where, and  we  sup  at  half-past  nine,  and  after  supper  there  is 
sometimes  extempore  prayer — and  sometimes  there  are  charades 
or  dumb  crambo.  (Test  adon.  When  the  Prince  was  there  they 
had  dumb  crambo.  G-ood-bye.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  ask  if  I 
may  ever  come  again,  after  having  burdened  you  for  such  an  un- 
conscionable time." 

He  had  the  easiest  air  possible,  and  seemed  totally  unconscious 
of  any  embarrassment  caused  by  his  allusions  to  the  past ;  and  yet 
in  both  £ices,  as  he  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  he  must  have 
seen  the  strongest  indications  of  trouble. 

Mrs.  Greswold  murmured  something  to  the  effect  that  she 
would  be  glad  to  see  him  at  any  time,  a  speech  obviously  con- 
ventional and  unmeaning.  Mr.  Greswold  rose  hastily  and  accom- 
panied him  to  the  hall  door,  where  the  cart  still  waited  for  him, 
the  groom  fixed  as  a  statue  of  despondency. 

Mr.  Castellani  was  inclined  to  be  loquacious  to  the  last. 
Greswold  was  brief  almost  to  incivility.  He  stood  watching  the 
light  cart  roll  away,  and  then  went  slowly  back  to  the  garden  and 
to  his  seat  under  the  cedar. 

He  seated  himself  there  in  silence,  looking  earnestly  at  his 
wife,  whose  drooping  head  and  fixed  attitude  told  of  deepest 
thought.  So  they  sat  for  some  minutes  in  dead  silence,  Kassandra 
licking  her  master's  pendant  hand,  as  he  leaned  forward  with  his 
elbow  on  his  knee,  infinitely  sorry  ifor  him. 

Mildred  was  the  first  to  break  that  silence. 

"  George,  why  did  you  not  tell  me,"  she  began  in  a  low  falter- 
ing voice,  "  that  I  was  not  your  first  wife  ?  What  reason  could 
there  be  for  concealment  between  you  and  me  ?  I  so  trusted 
you,  I  so  loved  you.  Nothing  you  could  have  told  would  have 
changed  me. 

^^  Dearest,  there  was  one  reason,  and  a  powerful  one,"  answered 
George  Greswold  firmly,  meeting  the  appealing  look  of  her  eyes 
with  a  clear  and  steady  gaze.    "  My  first  marriage  is  a  sad  re- 
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membnnoe  for  me,  foil  of  trouble.  I  did  not  care  to  tell  700 
that  miserable  story,  to  call  a  dreaded  ghost  out  of  the  grave  of 
the  past.  My  first  marriage  was  the  one  great  sorrow  of  my  life, 
but  it  was  only  an  episode  in  my  life.  It  left  me  as  lonely  as  it 
found  me.  There  are  very  few  who  know  anything  about  it.  I 
am  sorry  that  young  man  should  have  come  here  to  trouble  us 
with  his  unnecessary  reminiscences.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
remember  having  ever  seen  his  face  before." 

^  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  kept  such  a  secret  firom  me,**  said 
Mildred.  ^It  would  have  been  so  much  wiser  to  have  been 
candid.  Do  you  think  I  should  not  have  respected  your  sad  re- 
membrances ?  You  had  only  to  say  to  me,  *  Such  things  were, 
but  let  us  not  talk  of  them.'  It  would  have  been  more  manly — 
it  would  have  been  kinder  to  me." 

**  Say  that  I  was  a  coward,  if  you  like — ^that  I  am  still  a  coward, 
where  those  memories  are  concerned,"  said  Greswold. 

The  look  of  agony  in  his  face  melted  her  in  a  moment.  She 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  beside  his  chair,  she  and  the  dog 
fawning  upon  him  together. 

**  P^orgive  me,  forgive  me,  dearest,"  she  pleaded ;  "  I  will  never 
speak  to  you  of  this  again.  Women  are  so  jealous — of  the  past 
most  of  all." 

**  Is  that  all  ?  "  he  said  ; "  God  knows  you  have  little  need.  Let 
us  say  no  more,  Mildred.  The  past  is  past,  neither  you  nor  I  can 
alter  it.  Memory  is  inexorable.  God  himself  cannot  change 
it." 

<^  I  will  contrive  that  Mr.  Castellani  shall  not  come  here  again, 
George,  if  you  object  to  see  him." 

**  Pray,  don't  trouble  yourself.  I  would  not  have  such  a  worm 
suppose  that  he  could  be  obnoxious  to  me." 

**  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  him,"  she  asked  in  a  lighter  tone, 
anxious  to  bring  back  the  easy  mood  of  every-day  Ufe.  "He 
seems  very  clever,  and  he  is  rather  handsome." 

"  What  do  I  think  of  the  trumpet  ash  on  the  verandah  yonder? 
A  beautiful  parasite,  which  will  hold  on  anywhere  in  the  sun- 
shine. Mr.  Castellani  is  of  the  same  family  I  take  it — studies 
his  own  interests  first,  and  chooses  his  friends  afterwards.  He  will 
do  admirably  for  Riverdale." 

"  He  plays  divinely.     His  touch  transformed  my  piano." 

**  He  looks  the  kind  of  man  who  would  play  the  piai?o  "  said 
Greswold  with  ineffable  contempt,  looking  down  at  his  own  sun- 
burnt hands,  hardened  by  exposure  to  all  weathers,  broadened  by 
handling  gun  and  punt-pole,  and  by  half-a-dozen  other  forms  of 
ou1>door  exercise.  "  However,  I  have  no  objection  to  him,  if  he 
serves  to  amuse  you  and  Pamela." 

He  spoke  with  a  kind  of  weary  indifference,  as  of  a  man  who 
cared  for  very  little  in  life ;  and  then  he  rose  slowly^  took  up  his 
stick,  and  strolled  off"  to  the  shrubbery. 
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Pamela  appeared  on  the  following  afternoon  with  boxes,  bags, 
music  books,  racquets  and  parasols,  in  a  proportion  which  gave 
promise  of  a  long  visit.  She  had  asked  as  a  tremendous  favour  to 
be  allowed  to  bring  Box — otherwise  Fitz-Box — her  fox  terrier, 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Mountford's  Box,  great  grandson  of  Brocken- 
hurst  Joe,  by  that  distinguished  animal's  daughter,  Lyndhur^ 
Jessie,  and  on  the  father's  side  a  lineal  descendant  of  Mr.  Mur- 
chison's  Cracknel. 

"I  hope  you  won't  mind  very  much,"  she  wrote;  "but  it 
would  be  death  to  him  if  I  were  to  leave  him  behind.  To  begin 
with,  his  brother  Fitz-Cox,  who  has  a  villainous  temper,  would 
inevitably  kill  him ;  and  besides  that  he  would  pine  to  death  at 
not  sleeping  in  my  room  at  night,  which  he  has  done  ever  since 
he  was  a  puppy.  If  you  will  let  me  bring  him,  I  will  answer  for 
his  good  manners,  and  that  he  shall  not  be  a  trouble  to  any  one." 

The  descendant  of  Brockenhurst  Joe  rushed  out  into  the  gar- 
den, and  made  a  lightning  circuit  of  lawn  and  shrubberies,  while 
his  young  mistress  was  kissing  her  Aunt  Mildred,  as  she  called 
her  uncle's  wife  in  the  fulness  of  her  affection. 

"  It  is  so  very  good  of  you  to  have  me,  and  I  am  so  delighted 
to  come*!  "  she  said. 

Mildred  would  have  much  preferred  that  she  were  anywhere 
else,  yet  could  not  help  feeling  kindly  to  her.  She  was  a  frank, 
bright-looking  girl,  with  brown  eyes  and  almost  flaxen  hair,  a 
piquant  contrast,  for  the  hair  was  genuine,  and  carried  out  in 
the  eyebrows,  which  were  only  just  a  shade  darker.  Her  com- 
plexion was  fair  to  transparency,  and  she  had  just  enough 
soft  rosy  bloom  to  light  up  the  delicate  skin.  Her  nose  was 
slightly  retrouasSy  her  mouth  was  a  little  wider  than  she  herself 
approved,  but  her  teeth  were  perfection.  She  had  a  charming 
figure  of  the  plump  order,  but  its  plumpness  was  a  distress  to 
her. 

"  Don't  you  think  I  get  horribly  stout  ?  "  she  asked  Mildred, 
when  she  was  sitting  at  tea  in  the  garden  presently. 

"You  may  be  a  little  stouter  than  you  were  at  sixteen,  perhaps, 
but  not  at  all  too  stout.'' 

"  Oh,  but  I  am.  I  know  it,  I  feel  it.  Don't  endeavour  to 
spare  my  feelings,  aunt.  It  is  useless.  I  know  I  am  fat.  Rosa- 
lind says  I  ought  Lo  marry ;  but  I  tell  her  it's  absurd.  How  can 
anybody  ever  care  for  me,  now  I  am  fat  ?  They  would  only  want 
my  money  if  they  asked  me  to  marry  them,"  concluded  Pamela, 
clinging  to  the  plural. 

"  My  dear  Pamela,  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  that  you  are 
charming  and  all  that  you  ought  to  be  ? "  asked  Mildred, 
laughing. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  I  don't  want  you  to  spare  my  feelings.  Every- 
body spares  one's  feelings.  One  grows  up  in  ignorance  of  the 
horrors  in  one's  appearance  because  people  will  spare  one's  feel- 
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isgs.  And  then  one  sees  oneself  in  a  stnmge  glass — or  a  boy  in  the 
street  says  something,  and  one  knows  the  worst.  I  think  I  know  the 
worst  about  myself.  That  is  one  comfort.  How  lorely  it  is  here,**  said 
Pamela,  with  a  sndden  change  of  mood,  glancing  at  Mildred  with 
a  little  pathetic  look,  as  she  remembered  the  cluldish  figure  that 
was  missing,  must  be  for  ever  missing,  from  that  home  picture. 
'^  I  am  so  glad  to  be  with  you,**  she  murmured  softly,  nestling 
up  to  Slildred's  side,  as  they  fat  together  on  a  rustic  bench ;  ^  let 
me  be  useful  to  you,  let  me  he  a  companion  to  you,  if  you  can." 

"  You  shall  be  both,  dear/ 

^*  How  good  to  say  that.     And  you  won't  mind  Box  ?" 

^  Not  the  least — if  he  will  be  amiable  to  Kassandra." 

**  He  will.  He  has  been  brought  up  among  other  dogs.  We 
are  a  very  doggy  fiimily  at  the  Hall.  Would  you  think  he  was 
worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  ?  "  asked  Pamela  with  ill-con- 
cealed pride,  as  the  scion  of  illustrious  progenitors  came  up  and 
put  his  long  lean  head  in  her  hand,  and  conversed  with  her  in  a 
series  of  expressive  snorts,  as  it  were  a  conversational  code. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  constitutes  perfection  in  a  fox  terrier." 

*^  No  more  do  I ;  but  I  know  he  is  perfect.  He  is  said  to  be 
the  image  of  Cracknel,  only  better.  I  tremble  when  I  think  that 
my  possession  of  him  hangs  by  a  thread.  He  might  be  stolen  at 
any  moment." 

**  You  must  be  careful." 

"  Yes,  I  cannot  be  too  careful.  Here  comes  Uncle  George," 
said  Pamela,  rising  and  running  to  meet  Mr.  Greswold.  '^  Oh, 
Uncle  George,  how  altered  you  are  !" 

She  was  always  saying  the  wrong  thing,  after  the  manner  of 
impulsive  girls ;  and  she  was  quick-witted  enough  to  discover  her 
mistake  the  instant  after. 

Happily  the  dogs  furnished  a  ready  diversion.  She  introduced 
Box,  and  expatiated  upon  his  grand  qualities.  She  admired  and 
made  friends  with  Kassandra,  and  then  settled  down  almost  as 
lightly  as  a  butterfly,  in  spite  of  her  plumpness,  on  a  Japanese 
stool,  to  take  her  teacup  from  Mildred's  hands. 

She  was  perfectly  at  her  ease  by  this  time,  and  told  her  uncle 
and  aunt  all  about  her  sister  Rosalind,  and  Rosalind's  husband. 
Sir  Henry  Mountford,  whom  she  summed  up  lightly  as  a  nice  old 
thing,  and  no  end  of  fun.  It  was  easy  to  divine  from  her  discourse 
that  Bainham  Hall  was  not  an  especially  intellectual  atmosphere, 
not  a  school  of  advanced  thought,  or  of  any  other  kind  of  thought. 
Pamela's  talk  was  of  tennis,  yachting,  fishing  and  shooting,  and 
of  the  people  who  shared  in  those  sports.  She  seemed  to  belong 
to  a  world  in  which  nobody  ever  sat  down  except  to  eat,  or  stayed 
indoors  except  under  stress  of  weather. 

"I  hear  you  have  all  manner  of  clever  people  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood," she  said  by-and-by,  having  told  all  she  had  to  tell 
about  Bainham. 
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"  Have  we  ?  **  asked  Greswold,  smiliDg  at  her  iQtensity. 

"  Yes,  at  Eiverdale.  They  do  say  the  author  of  *  Nepenthe '  is 
staying  there — and  that  he  is  not  a  Boman  cardinal — or  an  Eng- 
lish statesman — but  almost  a  young  man — an  Italian  by  birth — 
and  very  handsome.     I  would  give  worlds  to  see  him," 

"  It  is  not  unlikely  you  may  be  gratified  without  giving  any- 
thing," answered  her  uncle.  "  Mr.  Castellani  was  here  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  threatened  to  repeat  his  visit." 

"  Castellani !  Yes,  that  is  the  name  I  heard.  What  a  pretty 
name !  And  what  is  he  like  ?  Do  tell  me  all  about  him,  Aunt 
Mildred." 

She  turned  to  the  woman  as  the  more  likely  to  give  her  a 
graphic  description.     The  average  man  is  an  undescribing  animal. 

Mildred  made  an  efifort  at  self-command  before  she  spoke. 
Castellani  counted  for  but  little  in  her  recent  trouble.  His  reve- 
lation had  been  an  accident,  and  its  effect  entirely  dissociated 
from  him.  Yet  the  very  thought  of  the  man  troubled  her,  and 
the  dread  of  seeing  him  agaiA  was  like  a  physical  pain. 

"  I  do  no:  know  what  to  say  about  his  appearance,"  she  answered 
presently,  slowly  fanning  herself  with  a  great  scarlet  Japanese 
fan,  pale  and  cool  looking  in  her  plain  white  gown  with  its  black 
ribbons.  Ihe  very  picture  of  domestic  peace,  one  would  suppose, 
judging  by  externals  only.  "I  suppose  there  are  people  who 
would  think  him  handsome." 

«  Don't  you,  aunt  ?  " 

"  No.  I  don't  like  the  colour  of  his  eyes  or  of  his  hair.  They 
are  of  that  reddish  brown  which  the  Venetian  painters  are  so  fond 
of,  but  which  always  gives  me  an  idea  of  falsehood  and  treachery. 
Mr.  Castellani  is  a  very  clever  man,  but  he  is  not  a  man  whom  I 
could  ever  trust." 

"  How  nice,"  cried  Pamela,  her  face  radiant  with  enthusiasm  ; 
"  a  creature  with  red-brown  hair,  and  eyes  with  a  depth  of  false- 
hood in  them.  That  is  just  the  kind  of  man  who  might  be  the 
author  of  *  Nepenthe.'  If  you  had  told  me  he  was  stout  and  rosy- 
cheeked,  with  pepper  and  salt  whiskers  and  a  fine,  benevolent 
head,  I  would  never  have  opened  his  book  again." 

"  You  seem  to  admire  this  *  Nepenthe  '  prodigiously,"  said  her 
uncle,  looking  at  her  with  a  calmly  critical  air.  "  Is  it  because 
the  book  is  the  fashion,  or  from  your  own  unassisted  appreciation 
of  it  ?    I  did  not  think  you  were  a  bookish  person." 

**  I'm  not,"  cried  Pamela.  ^^  I  am  a  mass  of  ignorance.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  science.  I  don't  know  the  name  of  a  single 
butterfly.  I  don't  know  one  toad-stool  from  another.  But  when  I 
love  a  book  it  is  a  passion  with  me.  My  Keats  has  tumbled  to  pieces. 
My  Shelley  is  disgracefully  dirty.  I  have  read  *  Nepenthe '  six 
times,  and  I  am  waiting  for  the  cheap  edition,  to  keep  it  under 
my  pillow.    It  has  made  me  an  agnostic." 

"  Do  you  know  the  dictionary  meaning  of  that  word  ?" 
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**  I  don't  tbink  I  do,  but  I  know  I  am  an  agnostic.  *  Nepenthe ' 
has  unsettled  all  my  old  beliefs.  If  I  had  read  it  four  years  ago  I 
should  have  refused  to  be  confirmed.  I  am  dying  to  know  the 
author." 

"  You  like  unbelievers,  then  ?" 

^^  I  adore  men  who  dare  to  doubt,  who  are  not  afraid  to  stand 
apart  from  their  fellow  men." 

"  On  a  bad  eminence  ?" 

"  Yes,  on  a  bad  eminence.  What  a  sweet  expression.  I  can 
never  understand  Goethe's  Gretchen." 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  How  could  she  have  cared  for  Faust,  when  she  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  knowing  Mephistopheles  ?  " 

Pamela  Eansome  had  established  herself  in  her  prettr  bedroom 
and  dressing-room,  and  had  supervised  her  maid  whib  she  un- 
packed and  arranged  all  her  belongings  before  dinner  Ume.  She 
came  down  to  the  drawing-room  at  a  quarter  to  eight  as  thoroughly 
at  her  ease  as  if  she  had  lived  half  her  life  at  Enderby  Manor. 
She  was  the  kind  of  visitor  who  gives  no  trouble,  and  who  drops 
into  the  right  place  instinctively.  Mildred  Greswold  felt  cheered 
by  her  presence  in  spite  of  that  bitter  and  ever  recurrent  pang  of 
memory  which  brought  back  that  other  image  of  the  sweet  girl- 
child  who  should  have  grown  to  womanhood  under  thit  roof,  and 
who  was  lying  a  little  way  off,  under  the  ripening  beiries  of  the 
mountain  ash,  and  in  the  deep  shadow  of  a  century-old  yew. 

They  were  very  quiet  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  Gres- 
wold reading  in  a  nook  apart,  by  the  light  of  his  owr  particular 
lamp ;  his  wife  bending  over  an  embroidery  frame  in  her  corner 
near  the  piano,  where  she  had  her  own  special  dwarf  book-case, 
and  her  work-basket,  and  the  boTiheur  du  joxir^  at  which  she  some- 
times wrote  letters,  her  own  little  table  scattered  with  old-family 
miniatures  by  Angelica  Kaufmann,  Cosway  and  Ross — and  antique 
watches  in  enamelled  cases,  and  boxes  of  porcelain  and  gold  and 
silver,  every  one  of  which  had  its  associations  and  its  history. 
Every  woman  who  lives  much  at  home  has  some  such  corner, 
where  the  very  atmosphere  is  full  of  home-thoughts.  She  asked 
her  niece  to  play,  and  to  go  on  playing  as  long  as  she  liked ;  and 
Pamela,  pleased  with  the  touch  of  the  fine  concert  grand,  rang 
the  changes  upon  Chopin,  Schumann,  Raff  and  Brahm,  choosing 
those  compositions  which  least  jarred  upon  the  atmosphere  of 
studious  repose. 

Mildred's  needle  moved  slowly,  as  she  sat  in  her  low  chair,  with 
her  hands  in  the  lamp  light  and  her  face  in  shadow,  moved  very 
slowly,  and  then  stopped  altogether,  and  the  white  hands  lay  idle 
in  her  lap,  and  the  embroidery  frame,  with  its  half-finished  group 
of  azaleas,  slid  from  her  knee  to  the  ground.  She  was  thinking — 
thinking  of  that  one  subject  which  had  possessed  her  thoughts 
since  yesterday  afternoon ;  which  had  kept  her  awake  through 
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the  brief  darkness  of  the  summer  night,  and  in  the  slow  hoars 
betwixt  dawn  and  the  entrance  of  the  maid  with  the  early  cup  of 
tea  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  daily  routine.  In  all 
those  hours  her  thoughts  had  revolved  round  that  one  theme  with 
an  intolerable  recurrence. 

It  was  of  her  husband's  first  marriage  she  thought,  and  of  his 
motive  for  silence  about  that  marriage.  That  he  who,  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  wedded  lives,  had  been  the  very  spirit  of  single- 
minded  candour,  should  yet  have  suppressed  this  all-important 
event  in  his  past  history  was  a  fact  in  itself  so  startling  and 
mysterious  that  it  might  well  be  the  focus  of  a  wife's  troubled 
thoughts.  He  could  not  so  have  acted  without  some  all-sufficient 
reason ;  and  what  manner  of  reason  could  that  have  been  which 
had  influenced  him  to  conduct  so  entirely  at  variance  with  his  own 
character  ? 

"  I  know  that  he  is  truthful,  high-minded,  the  soul  of  honour," 
she  told  herself,  "  and  yet  there  is  a  tacit  falsehood  in  such  a  course 
as  he  has  taken  which  seems  hardly  compatible  with  honour." 

What  was  there  in  the  history  of  that  marriage  which  had 
pealed  his  lips,  which  made  it  horrible  to  him  to  speak  about  it, 
even  when  fair  dealing  with  the  girl  who  was  to  be  his  wife  should 
have  constrained  frankness  ? 

Had  he  been  cursed  with  a  wicked  wife — some  beautiful  crea- 
ture who  had  caught  his  heart  in  her  toils  as  a  cat  catches  a  bird, 
and  had  won  him  only  to  betray  and  to  dishonour  him  ?  Had  she 
blighted  his  life,  branded  him  with  the  shame  of  a  forsaken 
husband  ? 

And  then  a  hideous  dread  floated  across  her  mind.  What  if 
that  first  wife  were  still  living — divorced  from  him !  Had  she, 
Mildred  Fausset,  severely  trained  in  the  strictest  principles  of 
the  Anglican  Church — taught  her  creed  by  an  ascetic  who  deemed 
divorce  unchristian  and  an  abomination,  and  who  had  always 
refused  to  marry  those  who  had  been  divorced  —had  she,  in  whose 
life  and  mind  religion  and  duty  were  as  one  feeling  and- one 
principle,  had  she  been  trapped  into  a  union  with  a  man  whose 
wife  yet  lived,  and  in  the  sight  of  God  was  yet  one  with  him — a 
wife  who  might  crawl  penitent  to  hia  feet  some  day,  and  claim 
him  as  her  own  again  by  the  right  of  tears  and  prayers  and  a 
soul  cleansed  irom  sin  ?  Such  a  sinner  must  have  some  hold, 
some  claim  even  to  the  last  upon  the  man  who  once  was  her 
husband,  who  once  swore  to  cherish  her  and  cleave  to  her — of 
whom  it  had  once  been  said,  "  And  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh." 

No,  again  and  again  no.  She  could  not  believe  George  Gres- 
wold  capable  of  such  deep  dishonour  as  to  have  concealed  the 
existence  of  a  divorced  wife.  No,  the  reason  for  that  mysterious 
silence  must  be  another  reason  than  this. 

She  had  sinned  against  him  it  might  be,  and  had  died  in  her 
sin,  under  circumstances  too  sad  to  be  told  without  infinite  pain; 
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and  he,  who  had  never  in  her  experience  shown  himself  wanting 
in  moral  courage,  had  in  this  one  crisis  of  his  life  acted  as  the 
coward  acts.  He  had  kept  silence  where  conscience  should  have 
constrained  him  to  speak. 

And  then  the  wife's  vivid  fancy  conjured  up  the  image  of  that 
other  wife.  Jealous  love  for  the  husband  depicted  that  wife  of 
past  years  as  a  being  to  be  loved  and  remembered  until  death ; 
beautiful,  fascinating,  gifted  with  all  the  qualities  that  charm 
mankind,  the  superior  of  the  second  wife.  That  poor,  jealous 
heart  ached  with  a  sick  longing  to  know  the  worst.  **Ue  can 
never  care  for  me  as  he  once  cared  for  her,"  Mildred  told  herself. 
"  She  was  his  first  love." 

His  first;  the  first  revelation  of  what  love  means  to  the  pas- 
sionate heart  of  youth.  What  a  world  there  is  in  that.  Mildred 
remembered  how  a  new  life  began  for  her  with  the  awakening  of 
her  love  for  George  Greswold.  What  a  strange,  sweet  enchant- 
ment, what  an  intoxicating  gladness  which  changed  and  glorified 
the  whole  face  of  nature.  The  river,  and  the  reedy  islets,  and 
the  pollard  willows,  and  the  autumn  sunset — things  so  simple 
and  familiar  had  all  taken  new  colours  in  that  magical  dawn  of 
her  first  love. 

She — that  unknown  woman — had  been  George  Greswold's  first 
love.  Mildred  envied  her  that  brief  life,  whose  sole  distinction 
was  to  have  been  loved  by  him. 

"  Why  do  I  imagine  a  mystery  about  her  ?  "  she  argued,  after 
long  brooding.  "  The  only  secret  was  that  he  had  loved  her  as 
he  could  never  love  me,  and  he  feared  to  tell  me  as  much  lest  I 
should  refuse  the  remnant  of  a  heart.  It  was  out  of  kindness  to 
me  that  he  kept  silence.  It  would  have  pained  me  too  much  to 
know  how  she  had  been  loved." 

She  knew  that  her  husband  was  a  man  of  exceeding  sensitive- 
ness; she  knew  him  capable  of  almost  womanlike  delicacy, 
intense  fear  of  wounding  other  people's  feelings.  Was  it  alto- 
gether unnatural  that  such  a  man  should  have  held  back  the 
history  of  his  first  marriage,  with  its  passionate  love,  its  heart- 
broken ending,  from  the  enthusiastic  girl  who  had  given  him  all 
her  heart,  and  to  whom  he  could  give  so  little  in  return  ? 

"  He  may  have  seen  how  I  adored  him,  and  may  have  married 
me  half  out  of  pity,"  she  said  to  herself  finally,  with  unspeakable 
bitterness. 

Yet  if  this  were  so  could  they  have  been  so  happy  together,  so 
completely  united — save  in  that  one  secret  of  the  past,  that  one 
dark  regret  which  had  revealed  itself  from  time  to  time  in  an 
agonizing  dream  ?  He  had  walked  that  dark  labyrinth  of  sleep 
alone  with  his  sorrow :  there  she  could  not  follow  him. 

She  remembered  the  awful  sound  of  those  broken  sentences — 
spoken  to  shadows  in  a  land  of  shadow.  She  remembered  how 
acutely  she  had  felt  his  remoteness  as  he  sat  up  in  bed,  pale  as 
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death,  his  eyes  open  and  fixed,  his  lips  mutterine.  He  and  the 
dead  were  face  to  face  in  the  halls  of  the  past,  ohe  had  no  part 
in  his  life,  or  in  his  memory. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"SHE  CANNOT  BE  UNWORTHY." 

Mr.  Castellani  did  not  wait  long  before  he  availed  himself  of 
Mrs.  Greswold's  permission  to  repeat  his  visit.  He  appeared  on 
Friday  afternoon,  at  the  orthodox  hour  of  half-past  three,  when 
Mildred  and  her  niece  were  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  exhausted 
by  a  long  morning  at  Salisbury,  where  they  had  explored  the 
cathedral,  and  lunched  in  the  Close  with  a  clever  Friend  of  George 
G-reswold's,  who  had  made  his  mark  on  modem  literature. 

"  I  adore  Salisbury  Close,"  said  Pamela,  as  she  looked  through 
the  old-fashioned  window  to  the  old-fashioned  garden,  ^'  it  re- 
minds me  of  Honoria."  She  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  explain 
what  Honoria  she  meant,  presuming  a  universal  acquaintance  with 
Coventry  Patmore's  gentle  heroine. 

The  morning  had  been  sultry,  the  homeward  drive  long,  and 
both  ladies  were  resting  in  comfortable  silence,  each  with  a  book, 
when  Mr.  Castellani  was  announced. 

Mildred  received  him  rather  stiffly,  trying  her  uttermost  to 
seem  thoroughly  at  ease.  She  introduced  him  to  her  niece,  Miss 
Bansome. 

*^  The  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert  Bansome,  and  the  sister 
of  Lady  Mountford  ?  "  Castellani  inquired  presently,  when  Pamela 
had  run  out  on  the  lawn  to  speak  to  Box. 

"  Yes.    You  seem  to  know  everybody's  belongings." 

"  Why  not  ?  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  of  the  world,  more 
especially  of  a  foreigner.  I  know  Mr.  Bansome's  place  in  the 
Sussex  Weald — a  very  fine  property,  and  I  know  that  the  two 
ladies  are  co-heiressei?,  but  that  the  Sussex  estate  is  to  descend  to 
the  eldest  son  of  the  elder  daughter,  or  failing  male  issue  there, 
to  the  son  of  the  younger.  Lady  Mountford  has  a  baby  son,  I 
believe." 

"  Your  information  is  altogether  correct." 

"  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Mr.  Hillersdon  and  his  wife 
discussed  the  family  history  to-day  at  luncheon,  apropos  to  Miss 
Bansome's  appearance  in  Bomsey  Church  at  the  Saints'  Day 
service  yesterday." 

His  frankness  apologized  for  his  impertinence,  and  he  was  a 
foreigner,  which  seems  always  to  excuse  a  great  deal. 

Pamela  came  back  again,  after  rescuing  Box  from  a  rough-and- 
tumble  game  with  Kassandra.  She  looked  rosy  and  breathless 
and  very  pretty,  in  her  pale-blue  gown  and  girlish  sash  flying  in 
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the  wind,  and  flaxen  hair  fluffed  into  a  feathery  pile  on  the  top 
of  her  heady  and  honest  brown  eyes.  She  resumed  her  seat  in 
the  deep  old  window  behind  the  end  of  the  piano,  and  made 
believe  to  go  on  with  some  work,  which  she  took  in  a  tangled 
heap  from  a  very  untidy  basket.  Already  Pamela  had  set  the 
sign  of  her  presence  upon  the  drawing-rooms  at  Enderby,  a  trail 
of  various  litter  which  was  a  part  of  her  individuality.  Screened 
by  the  piano,  she  was  able  to  observe  Castellani,  as  he  stood 
leaning  over  the  large  central  ottoman,  with  his  knee  on  the 
cushioned  seat,  talking  to  Mrs.  Greswold. 

He  was  the  author  of  "  Nepenthe.''  It  was  in  that  character 
he  interested  her.  She  look^  at  him  with  the  thought  of  his 
book  full  in  her  mind.  It  was  one  of  those  half  mad,  wholly 
artificial  compositions  which  delight  girls  and  young  men,  and 
which  are  just  clever  enough,  and  have  just  enough  originality  to 
get  talked  about  and  written  about  by  the  cultured  few.  It  was 
a  love  story,  ending  tragically — ^a  story  of  ruined  lives  and  broken 
hearts,  told  in  the  autobiographical  form ;  with  a  careful  disregard 
of  all  conventional  ornament,  which  gave  an  air  of  reality  where 
all  was  inherently  fake.  Pamela  thought  it  must  be  Castellani's 
own  story.  She  fancied  she  could  see  the  traces  of  those  heart- 
breaking experiences,  those  crushing  disappointments,  in  his 
countenance,  in  his  bearing  even,  and  in  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
which  gave  an  impression  of  mental  fatigue,  as  of  a  man  worn 
out  by  a  fatal  passion. 

The  story  of  "  Nepenthe  "  was  as  old  as  the  hills — or  at  least  as 
old  as  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  and  the  Palais  Royal.  It  was 
the  story  of  a  virtuous  young  man's  love  for  an  un virtuous  woman 
— the  story  of  Demetrius  and  Lamia — the  story  of  a  man's  demor- 
alization under  the  influence  of  incarnate  falsehood,  of  the  gradual 
lapse  from  good  to  evil,  the  gradual  extinction  of  every  belief  and 
every  scruple,  the  final  destruction  of  a  soul. 

The  wicked  syren  was  taken,  her  victim  was  left :  but  left  to 
expiate  that  miserable  infatuation  by  an  after-life  of  musing ;  left 
without  a  joy  in  the  present  or  a  hope  in  the  future. 
'  **  He  looks  like  it,"  thought  Pamela,  remembering  that  final 
chapter. 

Mrs.  Greswold  was  putting  a  few  slow  stitches  into  the  azalea 
leaves  on  her  embroidery  frame,  and  listening  to  Air.  Castellani 
with  an  air  of  polite  indifference. 

*•  Do  you  know  that  Kiverdale  is  quite  the  most  delightful 
house  I  have  ever  stayed  in  ?  "  he  said ;  "  and  I  have  stayed  in  a 
great  many.  And  do  you  know  that  Mrs.  Hillersdon  is  heart- 
broken at  your  never  having  called  upon  her  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  so  small  a  matter  should  touch  Mrs.  Hillersdon's 
heart." 

"  She  feels  it  intensely.  She  told  me  so  yesterday.  Perfect 
candour  is  one  of  the  charms  of  her  character.    She  is  as  emotional 
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and  as  transparent  as  a  child.      "VMij  have  you  not  called  on 
her?** 

**  You  forget  that  Eiverdale  is  seven  miles  from  this  house." 

"  Does  not  your  charity  extend  so  far  ?  Are  people  who  live 
seven  miles  off  beyond  the  pale  ?  I  think  you  must  visit  a  little 
further  afield  than  seven  miles.  There  must  be  some  other 
reason." 

"  There  is  another  reason,  which  I  had  rather  not  talk  about." 

"  I  understand.  You  consider  Mrs.  Hillersdon  a  person  not  to 
be  visited.  Long  ago,  when  you  were  a  child  in  the  nursery,  Mrs. 
Hillersdon  was  an  undisciplined,  inexperienced  girl,  and  the 
world  used  her  hardly.  Is  that  old  history  never  to  be  forgotten  ? 
Men,  who  know  it  all,  have  agreed  to  forget  it:  why  should 
women,  who  only  know  a  fragment,  so  obstinately  remember  ?" 

**  I  know  nothing  and  remember  nothing  about  Mrs.  Hillersdon. 
My  friends  are  for  the  most  part  those  of  my  husband's  choice, 
and  I  pay  no  visits  without  his  approval.  He  does  not  wish  me  to 
visit  at  Eiverdale.  You  have  forced  me  to  give  a  plain  answer, 
Mr.  CasteUani." 

"  Why  not  ?  Plain  truth  is  always  best.  I  am  sorry  Mr. 
Greswold  has  interdicted  my  charming  friend.  You  can  have  no 
idea  how  excellent  a  woman  she  is,  or  how  admirable  a  wife. 
Tom  Hillersdon  might  have  searched  the  county  from  border  to 
border  and  not  have  found  as  good  a  woman — looked  at  as  the 
woman  best  calculated  to  make  him  happy.  And  what  delightful 
people  she  has  brought  about  him.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
men  I  ever  met  arrived  yesterday,  and  is  to  preach  the  hospital 
sermon  at  Eomsey  next  Sunday.     He  is  an  old  friend  of  yours." 

"A  clergyman,  and  an  old  friend  of  mine  j  at  Eiverdale  ?" 

"  A  man  of  ascetic  life  and  extraordinary  culture.  I  never 
heard  any  man  talk  of  Dante  better  than  he  talked  to  me  last 
night  in  a  moonlight  stroll  on  the  terrace,  while  the  other  men 
were  in  the  smoking-room." 

**  Surely  you  do  not  mean  Mr.  Canceller,  the  Vicar  of  St. 
Elizabeth's,  Parchment  Street." 

"That  is  the  man.  Clement  Canceller,  Vicar  of  St.  Elizabeth's. 
He  looks  like  a  mediaeval  monk,  just  stepped  out  of  one  of 
Perrugini's  altar  pieces." 

"  He  is  the  noblest,  most  unselfish  of  men ;  he  has  given  his 
life  to  doing  good  among  rich  and  poor.  It  is  so  long  since  I 
have  seen  him.  We  have  asked  him  to  Enderby  very  often,  but  he 
has  always  been  too  busy  to  come.  And  to  think  that  he  should  be 
coming  to  this  neighbourhood  and  1  know  nothing  about  it ;  and 
to  think  that  he  should  go  to  Eiverdale  rather  than  come 
here ! " 

"He  had  hardly  any  option.  It  was  Mrs.  Hillersdon  who 
asked  him  to  preach  on  Hospital  Sunday.  She  extorted  a 
promise  from  him  three  months  ago  in  London.     The  Vicar  of 
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Bomsey  was  enchanted.     ^  You  are  the  cleverest  woman  I  know, 
he  said.     ^  No  one  else  could  have  got  me  such  a  great  gun.'*' 

"  A  great  gun — Mr.  Cancellor  a  great  gun !  I  can  only  think 
of  him  as  I  knew  him  when  I  was  twelve  years  old|  a  tall,  thin 
young  man  in  a  very  shabby  coat — he  was  curate  at  St. 
Elizabeth's  then — very  gaunt  and  hollow-cheeked,  l?ut  with  such 
a  sweet  smile.  He  used  to  come  twice  a  week  to  teach  me 
the  history  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church.  He  made  me  love 
both." 

"  He  is  gaunt  and  hollow-cheeked  still,  very  tall  and  bony  and 
sallow,  and  he  still  wears  a  shabby  coat.  You  will  not  find  much 
difference  in  him  I  fancy — only  so  many  more  years  of  hard  work 
and  self-sacrifice,  ascetic  living  and  nightly  study.  A  man  to 
know  Dante  as  he  does  must  have  given  years  of  his  life  to  that 
one  poet — and  I  am  told  that  in  literature  Cancellor  is  an  all- 
round  man.  His  monograph  on  Pascal  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  a 
brilliant  series  of  such  studies." 

"  I  hope  he  will  come  to  see  his  old  pupil  before  he  leaves  the 
neighbourhood." 

"  He  means  to  do  so.  He  was  talking  of  it  yesterday  evening 
— asking  Mrs.  Hillersdon  if  she  was  intimate  with  you — so 
awkward  for  poor  Mrs.  Hillersdon." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him  again,"  said  Mildred  gently. 

"  May  I  drive  him  over  to  tea  to-morrow  afternoon  ?  " 

"  He  will  be  welcome  here  at  any  time." 

"  Or  with  any  one  ?  If  Mrs.  Hillersdon  were  to  bring  him, 
would  you  still  refuse  to  receive  her  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  refused  to  receive  her.  We  have  met  and 
talked  to  each  other  on  public  occasions.  If  Mr.  Cancellor  likes 
her  she  cannot  be  unworthy." 

^*  May  she  come  with  him  to-morrow  ?  "  persisted  Castellani. 

"If  she  likes,"  faltered  Mildred,  wondering  that  any  woman 
could  so  force  an  entrance  to  another  woman's  house. 

She  did  not  know  that  it  was  by  such  entrances  Mrs.  Hillersdon 
had  made  her  way  in  society,  until  half  the  best  houses  in  London 
had  been  opened  to  her. 

"  If  you  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  leave  us,  I  know  my  niece  would 
much  like  to  hear  you  play,"  she  said,  feeling  that  the  talk  about 
Biverdale  had  been  dull  work  for  Pamela. 

Miss  Bansome  murmured  assent. 

"  If  you  will  play  something  of  Beethoven's,"  she  entreated. 

"  Do  you  object  to  Mozart  ?  "  he  asked,  forgetting  his  depreci- 
ation of  the  valet-musician's  son  a  few  days  before.  "  I  feel  more 
in  the  humour  for  that  prince  of  dramatists.  I  will  give- you  thd 
supper  in  *  Don  Griovanni.'  You  shall  see  Leporello  trembling. 
You  shall  hear  the  tramp  of  ghostly  feet." 

And  then,  improvizing  upon  a  familiar  theme,  he  gave  his  own 
version  of  that  wonderiul  scene,    and   that   music    so   played 
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conjured  up  a  picture  as  vivid  as  ever  playhouse  furnished  to  an 
enthralled  audience. 

Pamela  listened  in  silent  rapture.  What  a  God-gifted 
creature  this  was,  who  had  so  deeply  moved  her  by  his  pen,  who 
moved  her  even  more  intensely  by  that  magical  touch  upon 
the  piano. 

When  he  had  played  those  last  crashing  chords  which  consigned 
the  profligate  to  his  doom^  he  waited  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  tnen, 
softly,  as  if  almost  unawares,  in  mere  absent-minded  idleness,  his 
hands  wandered  into  the  staccato  accompaniment  of  the  serenade, 
and  with  the  finest  tenor  Mildred  had  heard  since  she  heard  Sims 
Reeves,  he  sans;  those  delicate  and  dainty  phrases  with  which  the 
seducer  wooes  his  last  divinity. 

He  rose  from  the  piano  at  the  close  of  that  lovely  air,  smiling  at 
his  hearers. 

^^  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  a  singer  as  well  as  a  pianist,"  said 
Mildred. 

"  You  forget  that  music  is  my  native  tongue.  My  father  taught 
me  to  play  before  he  taught  me  to  read,  and  I  knew  harmony  before 
I  knew  my  alphabet.  I  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  a  man 
who  lived  only  for  music — ^to  whom  all  stringed  instruments  were 
as  his  mother  tongue.  It  was  by  a  caprice  that  he  made  me  play 
the  piano— which  he  rarely  touched  himself." 

^^  He  must  have  been  a  great  genius,"  said  Pamela;  with  girlish 
fervour. 

^^  Alas !  no,  he  just  missed  greatness,  and  he  just  missed  genius. 
He  was  a  highly-gifted  .man — various — capricious — volatile — and 
he  married  a  woman  with  just  enough  money  to  ruin  him.  Had 
he  been  obliged  to  earn  his  bread,  he  might  have  been  great. 
Who  can  say  ?  Hunger  is  the  slave  driver  with  his  whip  of  steel, 
who  peoples  the  Valhalla  of  nations.  If  Homer  had  not  been  a 
beggar — as  well  as  blind — we  might  have  had  no  *  Tale  of  Troy.' 
Good-bye,  Mrs.  Greswold.  Good-bye,"  shaking  hands  with 
Pamela.     "  I  inay  bring  my  hostess  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I — I — suppose  so,"  Mildred  answered  feebly,  wondering  what 
her  husband  would  think  of  such  an  invasion. 

Yet,  if  Clement  Canceller,  who  to  Mildred's  mind  had  seemed 
ever  the  ideal  Priest  of  Christ,  if  he  could  tolerate  and  consort 
with  her,  could  she,  Mildred  Greswold,  persist  in  the  Pharisee's 
part',  and  hold  herself  aloof  from  this  neighbour,  to  whose  good 
works  and  kindly  disposition  many  voices  had  testified  ? 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

SHALL  SHE  BE  LESS  THAN  ANOTHER? 

It  was  in  all  good  faith  that  Clement  Canceller  had  gone  to 
Rivtrdale.    He  had  not  gone  there  for  the  flesbpots  of  Egypt 
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He  was  a  man  of  severely  ascetic  habits,  who  ate  and  drank  as 
temperately  as  a  disciple  of  that  old  faith  of  the  east  which  is 
gaining  a  curious  influence  upon  our  new  life  of  the  west.  For 
him  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  soft  raiment,  artistic  furniture, 
thorough-bred  horses  and  luxurious  carriages,  palm-houses  and 
orchid-houses,  offered  no  temptation.  He  stayed  in  Mrs. 
Hillersdon's  house  because  he  was  her  friend,  her  friend  upon  the 
broadest  and  soundest  basis  on  which  friendship  could  be  built. 
He  knew  all  that  was  to  be  known  about  her.  He  knew  her 
frailties  of  the  past,  her  virtues  in  the  present,  her  exalted  hope 
in  the  future.  From  her  own  lips  he  had  heard  the  story  of 
Louise  Lorraine's  life.  She  had  extenuated  nothing.  She  had 
not  withheld  from  him  either  the  magnitude  of  her  sins  or  their 
number — nay  it  may  be  that  she  had  in  somewise  exaggerated 
the  blackness  of  those  devils,  whom  he,  Clement  Cancellor,  had 
cast  out  from  her,  enhancing  by  just  so  much  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  he  had  wrought.  She  had  held  back  nothing ;  but  over 
every  revelation  she  had  contrived  to  spread  that  gloss  which  a 
clever  woman  knows  how  to  give  to  the  tale  of  her  own  wrong- 
doing. In  every  incident  of  that  evil  career  she  had  contrived  to 
show  herself  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ;  the  fragile  victim 
of  over-mastering  wickedness  in  others;  the  martyr  of  man's 
treachery  and  man's  passion  ;  the  sport  of  fate  and  circumstance. 
Had  Mr.  Cancellor  known  the  world  he  lived  in  half  as  well  as  he 
knew  the  world  beyond  he  would  hardly  have  believed  so  readily 
in  the  lady  who  had  been  Louise  Lorraine ;  but  he  was  too  single- 
minded  to  doubt  a  repentant  sinner  whose  conversion  from  the 
ways  of  evil  had  been  made  manifest  by  so  many  good  works,  and 
such  unflagging  zeal  in  the  exercises  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

Parchment  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  is  one  of  the  fashionable 
streets  of  London,  and  St.  Elizabeth's,  Parchment  Street,  had 
gradually  developed,  in  Clement  Canceller's  incumbency,  into  one 
of  the  most  popular  temples  at  the  West  End  of  London.  He 
whose  life-desire  had  been  to  carry  the  lamp  of  the  faith  into 
dark  places,  to  be  the  friend  and  teacher  of  the  friendless  and  the 
untaught,  found  himself  almost  in  spite  of  himself  a  fashionable 
preacher,  and  the  delight  of  the  highly  cultured,  the  wealthy  and 
the  aristocratic.  In  his  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth's  there  was  plenty 
of  work  for  him  to  do — plenty  of  that  work  which  he  had  chosen 
as  the  mission  that  had  been  given  to  him  to  fulfil.  Behind 
those  patrician  streets  where  only  the  best-appointed  carriages 
drew  up,  where  only  the  best-dressed  footmen  ever  pulled  the 
bells  or  rattled  long  peals  upon  high-art  knockers,  there  were 
some  of  the  worst  slums  in  London,  and  it  was  in  those  slums  that 
half  Mr.  Canceller's  life  was  spent.  In  narrow  alleys  between 
xford  and  Wigmore  Streets,  in  the  intricate  purlieus  of  Maryle- 
bone  Lane  the  Anglican  priest  had  ample  scope  for  his  labour,  a 
field  offering  free  play  to  the  husbandman.     And  in  the  labyrinth 
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hidden  in  the  heart  of  West-end  London  Mr.  Cancellor's  chief  coad- 
jutor for  the  last   twenty  years  had   been  Louise   Hillersdon. 
Thoroughness  was  the  supreme  quality  of  Mrs.  Hillersdon's  mind. 
Nothing  stopped  her.     It  was  this  temper  which  had  given  her 
distinction  in  the  days  when  princes  were  her  cup-bearers  and 
diamonds   her  daily  tribute.    There  had  been  other  women   as 
beautiful,  other  women  as  fascinating ;  but  there  was  not  one  who 
with  beauty  and  fascination  combined  the  reckless  audacity  and 
the  indomitable  resolution  of  Louise  Lorraine.     When  Louise 
Lorraine  took  possession  of  a  man's  wits  and  a  man's  fortune  that 
man  was  doomed.     He  was  as  completely  gone  as  the  lemon  in 
the  iron  squeezer.     A  twist  of  the  machine,  and  there  is  nothing 
left  but  broken  rind  and  crushed  pulp.     A  season  of  infatuation, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  of  Mrs.  Lorraine's  admirer  but  shattered 
health   and   an   overdrawn   banking  account.     Estates,  houses, 
friends,  position,  good  name,  all  had  vanished  from   the   man 
whom  Louise  Lorraine  ground  in  her  mortar.     She  spoke  of  him 
next  season  with  half  contemptuous  pity.     "  Did  I  know  Sir  John 
Barrymore?     Yes;  he  used  to  come  to  my  parties  sometimes. 
A  nice  fellow  enough,  but  such  a  terrible  fool." 

When  Louise  Lorraine  married  Tom  Hillersdon,  and  took  it 
into  her  head  to  break  away  altogether  ffom  her  past  career,  to 
pose  before  the  world  as  a  beautiful  Magdalen,  she  was  clever 
enough  to  know  that  to  achieve  any  place  in  society,  she  must 
have  a  very  powerful  influence  to  help  her.  She  was  clever 
enough  to  discover  that  the  one  influence  which  a  woman  in  her 
position  could  count  upon  was  the  influence  of  the  Church.  .  She 
was  beautiful  enough  and  refined  enough  to  win  friends  among 
the  clergy  by  the  charm  of  her  personality.  She  was  rich  enough 
to  secure  such  friends,  and  bind  them  to  herself  by  the  splendour 
of  her  gifts,  by  her  substantial  aid  in  those  good  works  which  are 
to  the  priest  as  the  very  breath  of  his  life.  One  man  she  could 
win  by  an  organ ;  another  lived  only  to  complete  a  steeple ;  the 
third  had  been  yearning  for  a  decade  for  that  golden  hour  when 
the  cracked  tintinabulation  which  now  summoned  his  flock  should 
be  exchanged  for  the  music  of  a  fine  peal  of  bells.  Such  men  as 
these  were  only  too  easily  won,  and  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
great  house  in  Park  Lane  were  rarely  without  the  grace  of  some 
priestly  figure  in  long  frock  coat  and  Roman  collar. 

Clement  Cancellor  was  of  a  sterner  stufi^,  and  not  to  be  bought 
by  bell  or  reredos,  rood-screen  or  pulpit.  Him  Louise  Hillersdon 
won  by  larger  measures :  to  him  she  offered  all  that  was  spiritual 
and  aspiring  in  her  nature,  and  this  woman  of  strange  memories 
was  not  without  spiritual  aspirations  and  real  striving  after  godli- 
ness. Clement  Cancellor  was  no  pious  simpleton,  to  be  won  by 
studied  hypocrisies  and  crocodile  tears.  He  knew  truth  from 
falsehood,  had  never  in  his  life  been  duped  by  the  jingle  of  false 
coin.     He  knew  that  Mrs.  Hillersdon's  repentance  had  the  true 
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ring,  albeit  she  was  in  some  things  still  of  the  earthy  earthy. 
She  had  worked  for  him  and  with  him  in  that  wilderness  of 
London  as  not  one  other  woman  in  his  congregation  had  ever 
worked.  To  the  lost  of  her  own  sex  she  had  been  as  a  redeeming 
angel.  Wretched  women  had  blessed  her  with  their  expiring 
breath,  had  died  full  of  hopes  that  might  never  have  been  kindled 
had  not  Louise  Lorraine  sat  beside  their  beds.  Few  other  women 
had  ever  so  influenced  the  erring  of  her  sex.  She  who  had  waded 
deep  in  the  slough  of  sin  knew  how  to  talk  to  these  sinners. 

Mr.  Cancellor  never  forgot  her  as  he  had  seen  her  by  the  bed 
of  death  and  in  the  haunts  of  iniquity.  She  could  never  be  to 
him  as  the  herd  of  women.  To  the  mind  of  the  Preacher  she  had 
a  higher  value  than  one  in  twenty  of  those  women  of  his  flock 
whose  unstained  lives  had  never  needed  the  cleansing  of  self 
sacrifice  and  difficult  works. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  vicar  of  St.  Elizabeth's  had  never  shrunk 
from  acknowledging  Mrs.  Hillersdon  as  his  personal  friend,  had 
never  feared  to  sit  at  her  board,  or  to  be  seen  with  her  in  public ; 
and  in  the  work  of  Louise  I-iorraine's  rehabilitation  Mr.  Cancellor 
was  a  tower  of  strength.  And  now  this  latest  mark  of  friendship, 
this  visit  to  her  country  home,  and  this  appearance  in  the  noble 
old  Abbey  Church  at  her  solicitation,  filled  her  cup  of  pride 
These  starched  county  people  who  had  shunned  her  hospitalities 
were  to  see  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  preachers  in  the 
High  Church  party  had  given  her  his  friendship  and  his  esteem. 

It  had  been  something  for  her  to  have  had  the  Prince  at 
Kiverdale :  it  was  still  more  to  her  to  have  Clement  Cancellor. 

Pamela  was  in  a  flutter  of  excitement  all  Saturday  morning, 
in  the  expectation  of  Castellani's  reappearance  in  the  afternoon. 
She  had  heard  Mr.  Cancellor  preach,  and  was  delighted  at  the 
idea  of  seeing  him  in  the  pleasant  intimacy  of  afternoon  tea. 
Had  there  been  no  such  person  as  Castellani,  her  spirits  would 
have  been  on  tip-toe  at  the  idea  of  conversing  with  the  fashion- 
able preacher — of  telling  him  in  hushed  and  reverent  tones  of  all 
those  deep  emotions  his  eloquence  had  inspired  in  her.  But  the 
author  of  "Nepenthe"  possessed  just  that  combination  of  gifts 
and  qualities  which  commands  the  admiration  of  such  a  girl  as 
Pamela.  That  exquisite  touch  on  the  piano,  that  perfect  tenor 
voice,  that  semi-exotic  elegance  of  dress  and  figure,  all  had  made 
their  mark  upon  the  sensitive  plate  of  a  girl's  ardent  fancy.  "  If 
I  had  pictured  to  myself  the  man  who  wrote  *  Nepenthe,'  I  should 
have  imagined  just  such  a  face,  just  such  a  style,"  thought 
Pamela,  quite  forgetting  that  when  first  she  had  read  the  book 
she  had  made  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  author  altogether  the 
opposite  of  Cesar  Castellani — a  dark  man,  lean  as  a  whipping 
post,  grave  as  philosophy  itself,  with  sombre  black  eyes,  and  ebon 
hair,  and  a  complexion  of  antique  marble.     And  now  sho  was 
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ready  to  accept  the  Italiai],  sleek,  supple,  essentially  modem  in 
every  grace  and  attribute,  in  place  of  that  sage  of  antique  mould. 

She  went  dancing  about  with  the  dogs  all  the  morning,  inciting 
the  grave  Kassandra  to  unwonted  exertions,  running  in  and  out  of 
the  drawing-room,  making  an  atmosphere  of  life  and  gaiety  in  the 
grave  old  house.  Mildred's  heart  ached  as  she  watched  that  flying 
figure  in  the  white  gown,  youth,  health,  joyousness  personified. 

"  Oh,  if  my  darling  were  but  here,  life  might  be  full  of  happi- 
ness again,"  she  thought.  "  I  should  cease  to  weary  myself  with 
wondering  about  that  hidden  past." 

Do  what  she  would  her  thoughts  still  dwelt  upon  the  image  of 
that  wife  who  had  possessed  George  Greswold's  heart  before  her. 
She  knew  that  he  must  have  loved  that  other  woman  whom  he 
had  sworn  before  God's  altar  to  cherish.  He  was  not  the  kind  of 
man  to  marry  for  any  motive  but  a  disinterested  love.  That  he 
had  loved  passionately,  and  that  he  had  been  wronged  deeply,  was 
Mildred's  reading  of  the  mystery.  There  had  been  a  look  of 
agony  in  his  countenance  when  he  spoke  of  the  past  that  told  of  a 
sorrow  too  deep  for  words. 

"He  has  never  loved  me  as  he  once  loved  her,"  thought 
Mildred,  who  out  of  the  wealth  of  her  own  love  had  developed  the 
capacity  for  that  self-torture  called  jealousy. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  her  husband  had  taken  pains  to  avoid  the 
old  opportunities  of  confidential  talk  since  that  revelation  of  last 
Sunday.  He  had  been  more  than  usually  engaged  by  the  business 
details  of  his  estate ;  and  she  fancied  that  he  made  the  most  of  all 
those  duties  which  he  used  once  to  perform  with  the  utmost 
despatch,  grudging  every  hour  that  was  spent  away  from  the 
home  circle.  He  now  complained  of  the  new  steward's  ignorance, 
which  threw  so  much  extra  work  upon  himself. 

"After  jogging  on  for  years  in  the  same  groove  with  a  man 
who  knew  every  inch  of  the  estate  and  every  tenant,  I  find  it  hard 
work  teaching  a  new  man,"  he  told  his  wife. 

This  sounded  reasonable  enough,  yet  she  could  but  think  that 
since  Sunday  he  had  taken  pains  to  avoid  being  alone  with  her. 
If  he  asked  her  to  drive  or  walk  with  him,  he  secured  Pamela's 
company  before  the  excursion  was  planned. 

"  We  must  show  you  the  country,"  he  said. 

Mildred  told  him  of  the  threatened  incursion  from  Kiverdale  as 
they  sat  at  luncheon  with  Pamela. 

"I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  receiving  Mrs.  Hillersdon,"  she 
said. 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  think  it  would  take  a  much  worse  woman  than 
Mrs.  Hillersdon  to  do  you  any  harm,  or  Pamela  either,  I  hope. 
Whatever  her  early  history  may  have  been,  she  has  made  Tom 
Hillersdon  an  excellent  wife,  and  she  has  been  a  very  good  friend 
to  the  poor.     I  should  not  have  cared  for  you  to  cultivate  Mrs. 

Hillersdon,  or  the  society  she  brings  round  her  at  Kiverdale " 

HH  2 
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"  Sir  Henry  says  they  have  people  from  the  music  haUs,**  inter- 
jected Pamela  in  an  awe-stricken  voice. 

'*  Bat  if  Mrs*  Hillersdon  likes  to  come  here  with  her  clerical 

star '' 

^^  Don't  call  him  a  star,  George.  He  is  highly  gifted,  and 
people  have  chosen,  to  make  him  the  fashion,  but  he  is  the  most 
single-hearted  and  simple-minded  man  I  ever  met.  No  popularity 
couid  sj>oil  him.  I  feel  that  if  he  holds  out  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  Mrs.  Hillersdon  she  must  be  a  good  woman." 

"Let  her  come,  Mildred,  only  don't  let  her  coming  open  the 
door  to  intimacy.  I  would  not  have  my  wife  the  friend  of  any 
woman  with  a  history." 

"  And  yet  there  are  histories  in  most  lives,  George,  and  there  is 
sometimes  a  mystery." 

She  could  not  refrain  from  this  little  touch  of  bitterness,  yet 
she  was  sorry  the  instant  she  had  spoken,  deeply  sorry,  when  she 
saw  the  look  of  pain  in  the  darkly  thoughtful  face  opposite  to 
her.  Why  should  she  wilfully  wound  him,  purposelessly,  need- 
lessly, she  who  so  fondly  loved  him,  whose  keenest  pain  was  to 
think  that  he  had  loved  any  woman  upon  earth  before  he  loved 
her? 

"You  will  be  at  home  to  help  me  to  receive  my  old  friend, 
George,"  she  said  as  they  rose  from  the  table. 

"  Yes,  I  will  be  at  home  to  welcome  Cancellor,  and  to  guard 
you  from  his  protSgSe'a  influence,  if  I  can." 

They  were  all  three  in  the  drawing-room  when  the  Riverdale 
party  arrived.  Mildred  and  Mrs.  Hillersdon  met  in  some  wise  as 
old  acquaintances,  having  been  thrown  together  on  numerous 
occasions  at  hunt  balls,  charity  bazaars,  and  other  public  assem- 
blies.   Pamela  was  the  only  stranger. 

Although  the  romance  and  the  scandal  of  Louise  Lorraine^s 
career  was  called  ancient  history,  she  was  still  a  beautiful  woman. 
The  delicate  features,  the  pure  tones  of  the  alabaster  skin,  and 
the  large  Irish  grey  eyes  had  been  kindly  dealt  with  by  Time. 
On  the  verge  of  tifty,  Mrs.  Hillersdon  might  have  owned  only  to 
forty,  had  she  cared  so  far  to  palter  with  truth.  Her  charm  was, 
however,  now  more  in  a  fascinating  personality  than  in  the  re- 
mains of  a  once  dazzling  loveliness.  There  was  mind  in  the  keen, 
bright  face,  with  its  sharply-cut  lines,  and  those  traces  of  intel- 
lectual wear  which  give  a  new  grace,  instead  of  the  old  one  of 
soft  and  youthful  roundness  and  faultless  colouring.  The  bloom 
was  gone  from  the  peach,  the  brilliancy  of  youth  had  faded  from 
those  speaking  eyes,  but  there  was  all  the  old  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression which  had  made  Louise  Lorraine's  smile  irresistible  as 
the  song  of  the  Lurlei  in  the  days  that  were  gone.  Her  dress  was 
perfect,  as  it  had  always  been  from  the  days  when  she  threw 
away  her  last  cotton  stocking,  darned  by  her  own  fair  hands,  and 
took  to  dressing  like  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal,  and  with  per 
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haps  even  less  concern  for  cost.  She  dressed  in  perfect  harmony 
with  her  age  and  position.  Her  gown  was  of  softest  black  silk, 
draped  with  some  semi-diaphanous  fabric  and  clouded  with  Chan- 
tiUy  lace.  Her  bonnet  was  of  the  same  lace  and  gauze,  and  her 
long  thin  hand  was  fitted  to  perfection  in  a  black  glove  which  met 
a  cloud  of  lace  just  below  the  elbow. 

At  a  period  when  almost  every  woman  who  wore  black  glittered 
with  beads  and  bangles  from  head  to  foot,  Mrs.  Hillersdon's  cos- 
tume was  unembellisbed  by  a  single  ornament.  The  Parisian 
milliner  had  known  how  to  obey  her  orders  to  the  letter  when 
she  stipulated  durtovi  point  de  jaia ;  and  the  eflfect  was  at  once 
distinguished  and  refined. 

Clement  Cancellor  greeted  his  old  pupil  with  warm  friendliness, 
and  meekly  accepted  her  reproaches  for  all  those  invitations  which 
he  had  refused  in  the  past  ten  years. 

"  You  told  me  so  often  that  it  was  impossible,  and  yet  you  can 
go  to  my  neighbour,"  she  said. 

"  My  dear  Mildred,  I  went  to  Riverd  ile  because  I  was  wanted 
at  Romsey." 

*'And  do  you  think  you  were  not  wanted  at  Romsey  before 
to-day — do  you  think  we  should  not  have  been  proud  to  have  you 
preach  in  our  church  here  ?  People  would  have  flocked  from  far 
and  wide  to  hear  you — yes,  even  to  Enderby  Church — and  you 
might  have  aided  some  good  work,  as  you  are  going  to  do  to- 
morrow. How  clever  of  Mrs.  Hillersdon  to  know  how  to  tempt 
you  down  here." 

"  You  may  be  sure  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  tried,  Mrs. 
Greswold,"  said  the  lady  with  her  fascinating  smile.  "  Your  in- 
fluence would  have  gone  further  than  mine  had  you  taken  as 
much  trouble  as  I  have  done." 

Mr.  Rollinson,  the  curate  of  Enderby,  was  announced  at  this 
moment.  The  vicar  was  a  rich  man  with  another  parish  in  his 
cure,  and  his  own  comfortable  Vicarage  and  his  brother's  family 
mansion  being  adjacent  to  the  other  church,  Enderby  saw  him 
but  seldom,  and  Mr.  Rollinson  was  a  person  of  much  more  weight 
in  the  parish  than  the  average  clerical  subaltern.  Mildred  liked 
him  for  his  plain-sailing  Christianity  and  unfailing  kindness  to 
the  poor,  and  she  had  asked  him  to  tea  this  afternoon,  knowing 
that  he  would  like  to  meet  Clement  Cancellor. 

Castellani  looked  curiously  unlike  those  three  other  men,  with 
their  grave  countenances  and  unstudied  dress :  George  Greswold 
roughly  clad  in  shooting-jacket  and  knickerbockers ;  the  two 
priests  in  well-worn  black.  The  Italian  made  a  spot  of  brightness 
in  that  sombre  assembly,  the  sunlight  touching  his  hair  and 
moustache  with  glints  of  gold,  his  brown  velvet  coat  and  light 
grey  trousers  suggestive  of  the  studio  rather  than  of  rustic  lanes, 
a  gardenia  in  his  button-hole,  a  valuable  old  intaglio  for  his  scarf- 
pin,  and  withal  a  half-insolent  look  of  amusement  at  those  two 
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priests  and  the  sombre-visaged  master  of  the  house.  He  slipped 
with  serpentine  grace  to  the  further  side  of  the  piano,  where  he 
contrived  his  first  id^-<iAde  with  Pamela,  comfortably  sheltered 
by  the  great  Henri  Deux  vase  of  gloxinias  on  the  instrument. 

Pamela  was  shy  at  first,  and  would  hardly  speak ;  then  taking 
courage,  told  him  how  she  had  wondered  and  wept  over  **  Ne- 
penthe," and  they  talked  as  if  they  were  two  kindred  souls  that 
had  been  kept  too  long  apart  by  adverse  fate,  and  thrilled  with 
the  new  delight  of  union. 

Round  the  tea-table  the  conversation  was  of  a  graver  cast. 
After  a  general  discussion  of  the  threatening  clouds  upon  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  horizon,  the  talk  had  drifted  to  a  ques- 
tion which  at  this  time  was  very  much  in  the  minds  of  men.  The 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  Upper 
House  during  the  last  session,  and  everybody  had  been  talking  of 
that  debate  in  which  three  princes  of  the  blood  royal  had  been 
attentive  auditors.  They  had  recorded  their  vote  on  the  side  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  but  in  vain.  Time-honoured  prejudices  had 
prevailed  against  modern  enlightenment. 

Clement  Canceller  was  a  man  who  would  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom for  his  faith;  he  was  generous,  he  was  merciful,  gentle, 
self-sacrificing,  pure  in  spirit;  but  he  was  not  liberal  minded. 
The  old  shackles  hung  heavily  upon  him.  He  could  not  forgive 
Wycliffe,  and  he  could  not  love  Latimer.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic 
after  the  antique  pattern.  To  him  the  marriage  of  a  priest  was  a 
base  paltering  with  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ;  and  to  him  a  layman's 
marriage  with  a  dead  wife's  sister  was  unholy  and  abominable. 
He  had  been  moved  to  indignation  by  the  words  that  had  been 
spoken  and  the  pamphlets  that  had  been  written  of  late  upon 
this  question,  and  now,  carried  away  by  George  Greswold's  de- 
nunciation of  that  prejudiced  majority  by  which  the  bill  had  been 
rejected,  Mr.  Canceller  gave  his  indignation  full  vent,  and  forgot 
that  he  was  speaking  in  a  lady's  drawing-room  and  before  femi- 
nine hearers. 

He  spoke  of  such  marriages  as  unholy  and  immoral ;  he  spoke 
of  such  households  as  accursed.  Mildred  listened  to  him,  and 
watched  him  wonderingly,  scared  at  this  revelation  of  an  unknown 
side  of  his  character.  To  her  he  had  ever  been  the  gentlest 
of  teachers ;  she  saw  him  now  pallid  with  wrath — she  heard  him 
breathing  words  of  fire. 

George  Greswold  took  up  the  glove,  not  because  he  had  ever 
felt  any  particular  interest  in  this  abstract  question  of  canonical 
law,  but  because  he  hated  narrow-minded  opinions  and  clerical 
prejudices. 

"  Why  should  the  sister  of  his  wife  be  different  to  a  man  from 
all  other  women  ?  You  may  call  her  different — you  may  set  her 
apart — you  may  say  she  must  be  to  him  as  his  own  sister — 
her  beauty  must  not  touch  him,  the  charms  that  fascinate  other 
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men  must  have  no  influence  over  him.  You  may  lay  this  down 
as  a  law — civil — canonical — what  you  will — but  the  common  law 
of  nature  will  override  your  clerical  code,  will  burst  your  shackles 
of  prejudice  and  tradition.  Shall  Bachel  be  withheld  from  him 
who  was  true  and  loyal  to  Leah  ?  She  has  dwelt  in  his  house  as 
his  friend,  the  favourite  and  playmate  of  his  children.  He  has 
respected  her  as  he  would  have  respected  any  other  of  his  wife's 
girl-friends ;  but  he  has  seen  that  she  was  fiair ;  and  if  Grod  takes 
the  wife,  and  he,  remembering  the  sweetness  of  that  old  friend- 
ship, and  his  children's  love,  turns  to  her  as  the  one  woman  who 
can  give  him  back  his  lost  happiness,  rekindle  the  sacred  fire  of 
the  domestic  hearth — is  he  to  be  told  that  this  one  woman  can 
never  be  his,  because  she  was  the  sister  of  his  first  chosen  ?  She 
has  come  out  of  the  same  stock  whose  loyalty  he  has  proved,  she 
would  bring  to  his  hearth  all  the  old  sweet  associations " 

"  And  she  would  not  bring  him  a  second  mother-in-law.  What 
a  stupendous  superiority  she  would  have  there"  interjected  the 
jovial  fioUinson,  who  had  been  wallowing  in  hot-buttered  cakes 
and  strong  tea,  uutU  his  usually  roseate  visage  had  become  start- 
lingly  rubicund. 

He  was  in  all  things  the  opposite  of  the  Vicar  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth's. He  wrote  poetry,  made  puns,  played  billiards,  dined  out 
at  all  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  that  were  worth  dining  at, 
and  was  only  waiting  to  marry  until  Tom  Hillersdon  should  be 
able  to  give  him  a  living. 

Mr.  Cancellor  reproved  the  ribald  jester  with  a  scathing  look, 
before  he  took  up  the  argument  against  his  host. 

*'  If  this  bill  were  to  pass,  no  virtuous  woman  could  live  in  the 
house  of  a  married  sister,"  hie  said. 

^^  That  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  no  honest  woman  can  live  in 
the  house  of  any  married  man,"  retorted  G  res  wold  hotly.  "  Do 
you  think  if  a  man  is  weak  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  another 
woman  under  his  wife's  roof  he  is  less  likely  to  succumb  to  her 
fascinations  because  your  canonical  law  stares  him  in  the  face 
telling  him,  *  Thou  can'st  never  wed  her.'  The  married  man  who 
is  false  to  his  wife  is  not  influenced  by  the  chances  of  the  future. 
He  is  either  a  bold,  bad  man  whose  only  thought  is  to  win  the 
woman  whom  he  loves  at  any  cost  of  honour  or  conscience,  or  he 
is  a  weak  fool  who  drifts  hopelessly  to  destruction,  and  in  whom 
the  resolution  of  to-day  yields  to  the  temptation  of  to-morrow. 
Neither  type  is  influenced  one  jot  by  the  consideration  whether 
he  can  or  cannot  marry  the  woman  he  loves  under  the  unlikely 
circumstance  of  his  wife's  untimely  death.  The  man  who  does 
so  calculate  is  the  one  man  in  so  many  thousands  of  men  who,  as 
statistics  may  show,  will  poison  his  wife  to  clear  the  way  for  his 
new  fancy.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  legislate  for  poisoners. 
In  plain  words,  if  a  married  man  is  weak  enough  or  wicked 
enough  to  be  seduced  from  his  allegiance  by  the  charms  of  any 
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woman  that  dwells  beneath  his  roof,  he  will  not  be  the  less  likely 
to  fall  because  the  law  of  the  land  has  made  that  woman  anathema 
maranatha,  or  because  he  has  been  warned  from  the  pulpit  that 
she  is  to  be  to  him  as  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  no  dearer  and  no 
less  dear  than  the  sister  whose  rosy  lips  cleaved  to  his  when  he 
was  in  his  cradle,  beside  whom  he  grew  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
and  whom  he  has  loved  all  his  life,  hardly  knowing  whether  she 
is  as  lovely  as  Hebe  or  as  ugly  as  Tisiphone." 

"You  are  a  disciple  of  the  New  Learning,  Mr.  Greswold,** 
Canceller  said  bitterly ;  "  the  learning  which  breaks  down  all 
barriers  and  annihilates  the  Creator  of  all  things — ^t^he  learning 
which  has  degraded  God  from  infinite  power  to  infinitesimal  in- 
significance, and  which  explains  the  genius  of  Plato  and  Shake- 
speare, Luther  and  Newton,  as  the  ultimate  outcome  of  an 
unconscious  primeval  mist." 

**  I  am  no  Darwinian,"  replied  Grreswold  coldly,  **  but  I  would 
rather  belong  to  his  school  of  speculative  inquiry  than  to  the 
Calvinism  which  slew  Servetus,  or  the  Roman  Catholicism  which 
kindled  the  death-pile  of  the  Oxford  martyrs." 

Mildred  was  not  more  anxious  than  Mrs.  Hillersdon  to  end  a 
discussion  which  threatened  angry  feeling.  They  looked  at  each 
other  in  an  agony,  and  then  with  a  sudden  inspiration  Mildred 
exclaimed  : 

"  If  we  could  only  persuade  Mr.  Castellani  to  play  to  us.  We 
are  growing  so  terribly  serious,"  and  then  she  went  to  Clement 
Canceller,  who  was  standing  by  the  open  window,  and  took  her 
place  beside  him  while  Mrs.  Hillersdon  talked  with.  Pamela  and 
Castellani  at  the  piano.  "  You  know  what  a  privilege  it  is  to  me 
always  to  hear  you  talk,"  she  murmured  in  her  sweet,  subdued 
voice.  **  You  know  how  I  have  followed  your  teaching  in  all 
things.  And  be  assured  my  husband  is  no  materialist.  We  both 
cling  to  the  old  faith,  the  old  hopes,  the  old  promises.  You 
must  not  misjudge  him  because  of  a  single  difference  of 
opinion." 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  Mildred,"  replied  Canceller,  touched  by 
her  submission.  "I  did  wrong  to  be  angry.  I  know  that  to 
many  good  Christians  this  question  of  marriage  with  a  sister-in- 
law  is  a  stumbling  block.  I  have  taken  the  subject  too  deeply  to 
heart  perhaps — I  to  whom  marriage  altogether  seems  outside  the 
Christian  priest's  horizon.  Perhaps  I  may  exaggerate  the  peril 
of  a  wider  liberty ;  but  I,  who  look  upon  Henry  VIII.  as  the 
arch-enemy  of  the  one  vital  Church — of  which  he  might  have 
been  the  wise  and  enlightened  reformer — I  who  trace  to  his 
unhallowed  union  with  his  brother's  widow  all  the  after  evils  of 
his  career — must  needs  lift  up  my  voice  against  a  threatened 
danger." 

A  crash  of  mighty  chords  began  Mendelssohn's  "Wedding 
March,"  and  sounded  like  a  touch  of  irony.    Do  what  the  preacher 
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might  to  assimilate  earth  to  Heaven,  here  there  would  still  be 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage. 

After  the  march  Mildred  went  over  to  the  piano  and  asked  Cas- 
tellani  to  sing. 

He  bowed  a  silent  assent,  and  played  the  brief  symphony  to  a 
ballad  of  Heine's,  set  by  Jensen.  The  exquisite  tenor  voice,  the 
perfect  taste  of  the  singer,  held  every  one  spellbound.  They 
listened  in  silence,  and  entreated  him  to  sing  again,  and  then 
again,  till  he  had  sung  four  of  these  jewel-like  ballads,  and  they 
felt  that  it  was  impertinence  to  ask  for  more. 

Mildred  had  stolen  round  to  her  own  sheltered  corner,  half 
hidden  by  a  group  of  tall  palms.  She  sat  with  her  hands  clasped 
in  her  lap,  her  head  bent.  She  could  not  see  the  singer. 
She  only  heard  the  low  pathetic  voice,  slightly  veiled.  It 
touched  her  like  no  other  voice  that  she  had  ever  heard  since  in 
her  girlhood  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  sobs  at  the  opening 
phrase  of  Sims  Reeves'  "  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,"  just  those 
seven  notes,  touching  some  hyper-sensitive  chord  in  her  own 
organization  and  moving  her  almost  to  hysteria.  And  now  in 
this  voice  of  the  man  whom  of  all  other  men  she  instinctively  dis- 
liked the  same  tones  touched  the  same  chord,  and  loosened  the 
floodgates  of  her  tears.  She  sat  with  streaming  eyes,  grateful 
for  the  sheltering  foliage  which  screened  her  from  observation. 

She  dried  her  eyes  and  recovered  herself  with  difficulty  when 
the  singer  arose  from  the  piano  and  Mrs.  Hillersdon  began  to 
take  leave.  EoUinson,  the  curate,  button-holed  Castellani  on 
the  instant. 

"You  sing  as  if  you  had  just  come  from  the  seraphic  choir," 
he  said.     "You  must  sing  for  us  next  Friday  week." 

"  Who  are  <  us '  ?  "  asked  Castellani. 

"  Our  concert  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  putting  a  Bume-Jones 
window  over  the  altar." 

"  A  concert  in  Enderby  village  ?  Is  it  to  be  given  at  the  lock- 
up or  in  the  pound?" 

"  It  is  to  be  given  in  this  room.  Mrs.  Greswold  has  been  good 
enough  to  allow  us  the  use  of  her  drawing-room  and  her  piano. 
Miss  Eansome  promises  to  preside  at  the  buffet  for  tea  and 
cofifee." 

"  It  will  be  glorious  fun,"  exclaimed  Pamela.  "  I  shall  feel  like 
a  barmaid.     I  have  always  envied  barmaids." 

"  Daudet  says  there  is  one  effulgent  spot  in  every  man's  life — 
one  supreme  moment  when  he  stands  on  the  mountain  top  of  for- 
tune and  of  bliss,  and  from  which  all  the  rest  of  his  existence  is  a 
gradual  descent.  I  wonder  whether  that  afternoon  will  be  your 
effulgent  spot,  Miss  Eansome  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Hillersdon  laughingly. 

**  It  will — it  must.  To  superintend  two  great  urns  of  tea  and 
coffee — almost  as  nice  as  those  delicious  beer  engines  one  sees  at 
Salisbury  Station — to  charge  people  a  shilling  for  a  small  cup 
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of  tea,  and  sixpence  for  a  penny  sponge  cake.  What  splendid 
fun!" 

"  Will  you  help  us,  Mr.  Castleton  ?"  asked  the  curate,  who  was 
not  good  at  names. 

"  Mrs.  Grreswold  has  only  to  command  me.  I  am  in  all  things 
her  slave." 

"  Then  she  will  command  you — she  does  command  you,"  cried 
the  curate. 

"  If  you  will  be  so  very  kind ^"  began  Mildred. 

"  I  am  only  too  proud  to  obey  you,"  answered  Castellani,  with 
more  earnestness  than  the  occasion  required,  drawing  a  little 
nearer  to  Mildred  as  he  spoke,  "  only  too  glad  of  an  excuse  to 
return  to  this  house." 

Mildred  looked  at  him  with  a  half-frightened  expression,  and 
then  glanced  at  Pamela.  Did  he  mean  mischief  of  some  kind? 
Was  this  the  beginning  of  an  insidious  pursuit  of  that  frank, 
open-hearted  girl,  who  was  an  heiress  of  quite  sufficient  mark  to 
tempt  the  casual  adventurer  ? 

^^  Of  all  men  I  have  ever  seen  he  is  the  last  to  whom  I  would 
entrust  a  girl's  fate,"  thought  Mildred,  determined  to  be  very 
much  on  her  guard  against  the  blandishments  of  Cesar  Castellani. 

She  took  the  very  worst  means  to  ward  oflF  danger.  She  made 
the  direful  mistake  of  warning  the  girl  against  the  possible 
pursuer. 

"  He  is  a  man  I  could  never  trust,"  she  said. 

"  No  more  could  I,"  replied  Pamela ;  "  but  oh,  how  exquisitely 
he  sings ! "  and,  excited  at  the  mere  memory  of  that  singing,  she 
ran  to  the  piano  and  began  to  pick  out  the  melody  of  Heine's  "  Ich 
weiss  nicht  was  soil  es  bedeuten."  and  sang  the  words  softly  in  her 
girlish  voice ;  and  then  slipped  away  from  the  piano  with  a 
nervous  little  laugh. 

*'  Upon  my  word,  Aunt  Mildred,  I  am  traurig  myself  at  the 
very  thought  of  that  exquisite  song,"  she  said.  "  What  a  gift  it 
is  to  be  able  to  sing  like  that.  How  I  wish  /  were  C^sar 
Castellani  ! " 

"  What,  when  we  have  both  agreed  that  he  is  not  a  good  man  ?  " 

"  Who  cares  about  being  good?  "  exclaimed  Pamela,  beside  her- 
self; "  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  this  world  are  good.  But 
to  be  able  to  write  a  book  that  can  unsettle  every  one's  religion ; 
to  be  able  to  make  everybody  miserable  when  one  sings !  Those 
are  gifts  that  place  a  man  on  a  level  with  the  Greek  gods.  If  I 
were  Mr.  Castellani  I  should  feel  like  Mercury  or  Apollo." 

"  Pamela,  you  frighten  me  when  you  rave  like  that.  Remember 
that  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary  this  man  may  be  a  mere 
adventurer,  and  in  every  way  dangerous." 

"  Why  should  we  think  him  an  adventurer  ?  He  told  me  all 
about  himself.  He  told  me  that  his  grandfather  was  under 
obligations  to  your  grandfather.    He  told  me  about  his  father,  the 
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composer,  who  wrote  operas  which  are  known  all  over  Italy,  and 
who  died  young,  like  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn.  Genius  is 
hereditary  with  him  ;  he  was  suckled  upon  art.  I  have  no  doubt 
he  is  bad,  irretrievably  bad,"  said  Pamela,  with  unction;  "but 
don't  try  to  persuade  me  that  he  is  a  vulgar  adventurer  who  would 
try  to  borrow  five-pound  notes,  or  a  fortune-hunter  who  would  try 
to  marry  one  for  one's  money,"  concluded  the  girl,  falling  back 
upon  her  favourite  form  of  speech. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

LrPTINQ  THE  CURTAIN. 

The  charity  concert  afforded  G^sar  Castellani  just  the  necessary 
excuse  for  going  to  Enderby  Manor  House  as  often  as  he 
liked,  and  for  staying  there  as  long  as  he  liked.  He  was 
now  on  a  familiar  footing.  He  drove,  or  rode  over  from 
Riverdale  nearly  every  day  in  the  three  weeks  that  intervened 
between  Mr.  Canceller's  sermon  and  the  afternoon  concert.  He 
made  himself  the  curate's  right  hand  in  all  the  details  of  the 
entertainment.  He  chose  the  music,  he  wrote  the  programme,  he 
sent  it  to  his  favourite  printer  to  be  printed  in  antique  type  upon 
ribbed  paper,  a  perfect  gem  in  the  way  of  a  programme.  He 
scoured  the  country  round  in  quest  of  amateur  talent,  and  was 
much  more  successful  than  the  curate  had  been  in  the  same  kind 
of  quest. 

"  I'm  astounded  at  your  persuading  Lady  Millborough  to  show 
in  the  daylight,"  said  Mr.  RoUin^on,  laughing.  "  You  must  have 
exercised  the  tongue  of  the  serpent  to  overcome  her  objection  to 
the  glare  of  the  afternoon  sun." 

"  Estate prudentea  sicuti  aerpenteSj^  said  Castellani.  "There's  a 
find  old  ecclesiastic's  motto  for  you.  I  know  Lady  Millborough 
rather  dreads  the  effect  of  sunlight  upon  her  na/yre  Bernhardt. 
She  told  me  that  she  was  never  equal  to  singing  in  the  afternoon  : 
the  glare  of  the  sun  always  gave  her  a  headache.  But  I  assureil 
her  in  the  first  place  that  there  should  be  no  sun-glare — that  as 
an  artist  I  abhorred  a  crude,  white  light — and  that  it  should  be 
my  business  to  see  that  our  concert  room  was  lighted  upon  purely 
artistic  principles.  We  would  have  the  dim  religious  light  which 
painters  and  poets  love  ;  and  in  the  second  place  I  assured  her  that 
she  had  as  fine  a  contralto  as  Madame  Alboni,  on  whose  knees  I 
had  often  sat  as  a  child,  and  who  gave  me  the  emerald  pin  I  was 
wearing." 

"  My  hat,  what  a  man  you  are  ! "  exclaimed  RoUinson.  "  But 
do  you  mean  to  say  we  are  to  give  our  concert  in  the  dark  ?  " 

"  We  will  not  have  the  afternoon  sunshine  blinding  half  our 
audience.    We  will  have  the  auditorium  in  a  cool  twilight,  and 
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we  will  have  lamplight  on  our  platform — just  that  mellow  and 
flattering  light  in  which  elderly  women  look  young  and  young 
women  angelic." 

**  We'll  leave  everything  to  you,"  cried  the  curate.  "  I  think 
we  ought  to  leave  him  free  scope,  ought  we  not,  Mrs.  Gres- 
wold  ?  " 

Mildred  assented.  Pamela  was  enthusiastic.  This  concert  was 
to  be  one  of  the  events  of  her  life.  Castellani  had  discovered 
that  she  possessed  a  charming  mezzo  soprano.  She  was  to  sing  a 
duet  with  him.  Oh,  what  rapture,  a  duet  of  his  own  com- 
position, all  about  roses  and  love  and  death ! 

"  '  Twere  sweet  to  die  as  the  roses  die, 

If  I  had  but  lived  for  thee ; 
Tes,  a  life  as  long  as  the  niglitinffale's  song 

Were  enough  for  my  heart  and  me." 

The  words  and  the  voices  were  interwoven  in  a  melodious  web  ; 
tenor  and  soprano  entwined  together — ^always  beginning  again 
like  the  phrases  in  an  anthem. 

The  preparation  of  this  one  duet  alone  obliged  Mr.  Castellani 
to  be  nearly  every  day  at  Enderby.  A  musician  generally  has  in- 
exhaustible patience  in  teaching  his  own  music.  Castellani 
hammered  at  every  bar  and  every  note  with  Pamela.  He  did  not 
hesitate  at  unpleasant  truths.  She  had  received  the  most 
expensive  instruction  from  a  well-known  singing  master,  and 
according  to  Castellani  everything  she  had  been  taught  was 
wrong.  "  If  you  had  been  left  alone  to  sing  as  the  birds  sing  you 
would  be  ever  so  much  better  off,"  he  said ;  "  the  man  has 
murdered  a  very  fine  organ.  If  I  had  had  the  teaching  of  you, 
you  would  have  sung  as  well  as  Trebelli  by  this  time." 

Pamela  thrilled  at  the  thought.  Oh,  to  sing  like  some  great 
singer — to  be  able  to  soar  skyward  on  the  wings  of  music — to  sing 
as  he  sang !  She  had  known  him  a  fortnight  by  this  time,  and 
was  deeply  in  love  with  him.  In  moments  of  confidence  by  the 
piano  he  called  her  Pamela,  treating  her  almost  as  if  she  were  a 
child ;  yet  with  a  touch  of  gallantry  always — an  air  that  said  : 
"You  are  beautiful,  dear  child,  and  you  know  it — but  I  have  lived 
my  life."  Before  Mrs.  Greswold  he  was  more  formal,  and  called 
her  Miss  Ransome. 

All  barriers  were  down  now  between  Riverdale  and  the  Manor. 
Mrs.  Hillersdon  was  going  to  make  an  extra  large  house-party  on 
purpose  to  patronize  the  concert.  It  was  to  be  on  the  7th  of 
September.  The  partridge  shooting  would  be  in  full  swing,  and 
the  shooters  asseml)led.  Mrs.  Greswold  had  been  to  tea  at  River- 
dale.  There  seemed  to  be  no  help  for  it,  and  George  Greswold 
was  apparently  indifferent. 

"  My  dearest,  your  purity  of  mind  will  be  in  no  danger  from 
Mrs.  Hillersdon — even  were  she  still  Louise  Lorraine,  she  could 
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not  harm  you — and  you  know  I  am  not  given  to  consider  the 
qu^en  dvrort'on  ?  in  such  a  case.  Let  her  come  here  by  all  means, 
so  long  as  she  is  not  obnoxious  to  you." 

^^  She  is  &r  from  that.  I  think  she  has  the  most  delightful 
manners  of  any  woman  I  ever  met." 

"  So  no  doubt  had  Circe  ;  yet  she  changed  men  into  swine." 

"  Mr.  Canceller  would  not  believe  in  her  if  she  were  not  a  good 
woman." 

"  I  should  set  a  higher  value  on  Mr.  Canceller's  opinion  if  he 
were  more  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  less  of  a  bigot.  See  what 
nonsense  he  talked  about  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill." 

"  Nonsense !  Oh,  George,  if  you  knew  how  it  distressed  me  to 
hear  you  take  the  other  side — the  unchristian  side." 

"  I  can  find  no  word  of  Christ's  against  such  marriages,  and  the 
Church  of  old  was  always  ready  with  a  dispensation  for  any  such 
union,  if  it  was  made  worth  the  Church's  tvhile  to  be  indulgent. 
You  are  Canceller's  pupil,  Mildred,  and  I  cannot  wonder  if  he  has 
made  you  something  of  a  bigot." 

"  He  is  the  noblest  and  most  unselfish  of  men." 

"  I  admit  his  unselfishness — the  purity  of  his  intentions — the 
tenderness  of  his  heart — but  I  deny  his  nobility.  Ecclesiastic 
narrow-mindedness  spoils  a  character  that  might  have  been  perfect 
had  it  been  less  bound  and  hampered  by  tradition.  CanceUor  is  a 
couple  of  centuries  behind  the  time.  His  church  is  the  church  of 
Laud." 

"  I  thought  you  admired  and  loved  him,  George,"  said  Mildred 
regretfully. 

"  I  admire  his  good  qualities ;  I  love  him  for  his  thoroughness ; 
but  our  creeds  are  wide  apart.  I  cannot  even  pretend  to  think 
as  he  thinks." 

This  confession  increased  Mildred's  sadness.  She  would  have 
had  her  husband  think  as  she  thought,  believe,  as  she  believed,  in 
all  spiritual  things.  The  beloved  child  they  had  lost  was  waiting 
for  them  in  Heaven ;  and  she  would  fain  that  they  should  both 
tread  the  same  path  to  that  better  world  where  there  would  be  no 
more  tdars,  no  more  death — where  day  and  night  would  be  alike 
in  the  light  of  the  great  Throne.  She  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  any  difiference  of  creed  on  her  husband's  part,  shuddered  at  that 
beginning  of  divergence  which  might  end  in  infidelity.  She  had 
been  educated  by  Clement  CanceUor,  and  she  thought  as  he 
thought.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  surrounded  by  an  atmo- 
sphere of  doubt.  In  the  books  she  read,  among  the  more 
cultivated  people  whom  she  met,  she  found  the  same  tendency 
to  speculative  infidelity,  pessimism,  Darwinism,  sociology,  Pan- 
tneism,  anything  but  Christian  belief.  The  nearest  approach  to 
religious  feeling  seemed  to  be  found  in  the  theosophists,  with 
their  last  fashionable  Oriental  improvements  upon  the  teaching 
of  Christ. 
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Clement  CanceHor  had  trained  her  in  the  belief  that  there  was 
one  Church,  one  Creed,  one  Sovereign  Rule  of  life,  outside  of 
which  determinate  boundary  line  lay  the  dominion  of  Satan.  And 
now,  seeing  her  husband's  variance  with  her  pastor  upon  this 
minor  point  of  the  marriage  law,  she  began  to  ask  herself  whether 
those  two  might  not  stand  as  widely  apart  upon  graver  questions 
— whether  George  Greswold  might  not  be  one  of  those  half- 
hearted Christians  who  attend  their  parish  church  and  keep 
Sunday  sacred  because  it  is  well  to  set  a  good  example  to  their 
neighbours  and  dependants,  while  their  own  faith  is  a  vanishing 
quantity,  a  memory  of  youthful  beliefs,  the  fading  reflection  of  a 
sun  that  has  sunk  below  the  horizon. 

She  had  discovered  her  husband  capable  of  a  suppression  of 
truth  that  was  almost  as  bad  as  falsehood,  and  now,  having  begun 
to  doubt  his  conscientiousness,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  she 
should  begin  to  doubt  his  religious  feeling. 

"  Had  he  been  as  deeply  religious  as  I  thought  him  he  would 
not  have  so  deceived  me,"  she  told  herself,  still  brooding  upon 
that  mystery  of  his  first  marriage. 

Castellani's  presence  in  the  house  was  a  continual  source  of 
irritation  to  her.  It  tortured  her  to  think  that  he  knew  more  of 
her  husband's  past  life  than  was  known  to  herself.  She  longed  to 
question  him,  yet  refrained,  feeling  that  there  would  be  unspeak- 
able meanness,  treachery  against  her  husband  even,  in  obtaining 
any  information  on  that  past  life  except  from  his  own  lips.  He 
had  chosen  to  keep  silence,  he  who  could  so  easily  have  explained 
all  things ;  and  it  was  her  duty  to  submit. 

•  She  tried  to  be  interested  in  the  concert,  which  involved  a  good 
deal  of  work  for  herself,  as  she  was  to  play  all  the  accompani- 
ments, the  piano  part  in  a  concertante  duet  by  de  Beriot  with 
an  amateur  violin  player,  and  a  polacca  by  a  modem  classic  by 
way  of  overture.  There  were  rehearsals  nearly  every  day,  with 
much  talk  and  tea  drinking.  Enderby  seemed  given  over  to 
bustle  and  gaiety — that  grave  old  house  which  to  her  mind  ought 
to  have  been  silent  as  a  sepulchre,  now  that  Lola's  voice  could 
sound  there  never  more. 

"People  must  think  I  am  forgetting  her,"  she  said  to  her- 
self with  a  sigh,  when  half-a-dozen  carriages  had  driven  away  from 
the  door  after  two  hours  of  bustle  and  confusion,  much  discussion 
as  to  the  choice  of  songs,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  programme, 
which  everybody  wanted  different. 

"  I  cannot  possibly  sing  *  The  Three  Fishers '  after  Mr.  ScobelFs 
*  Wanderer,' "  protested  Lady  Millborough.  "  It  would  never  do 
to  have  two  dismal  songs  in  succession." 

Yet  when  it  was  proposed  that  her  ladyship's  song  should 
succeed  Mr.  Rollinson's  admirable  rendering  of  George  Grossmith's 
"  He  was  such  a  Careful  Man,"  she  distinctly  refused  to  sing 
immediately  after  a  comic  song. 
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'^  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  taste  of  Mr.  Bollinson's  vulgarity 
out  of  people's  mouths/'  she  told  Mildred  in  an  audible  aside. 

To  these  God-gifted  vocalists  the  accompanist  was  as  an 
inferior  being,  a  person  with  a  mere  mechanical  gift  of  playing 
anything  set  before  her  with  taste  and  style.  They  treated  her 
as  if  she  had  been  a  machine. 

**  If  you  wouldn't  mind  going  over  this  duet  just  once  more  I 
think  we  should  feel  more  comfortable  in  it,"  said  one  of  the  two 
Miss  Tadcasters,  who  were  to  take  the  roof  oflF,  metaphorically,  in 
the  "  Gi6nio  d'Orrore." 

Mildred  toiled  with  unwavering  good  nature,  and  suppressed 
her  shudders  at  many  a  false  note,  and  cast  oil  on  the  waters 
when  the  singers  were  inclined  to  quarrel.  She  was  glad  of  the 
drudgery  that  kept  her  fingers  and  her  mind  occupied  :  she  was 
glad  of  any  distraction  that  changed  the  current  of  her  thoughts. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  concert.  C^sar  Castellani  had  estab- 
lished himself  as  Vami  de  la  maison^  a  person  who  had  the  right 
to  come  in  and  out  as  he  liked,  whose  coming  and  going  made  no 
diCFerence  to  the  master  of  the  house.  Had  George  Greswold's 
mind  been  less  abstracted  from  the  business  of  every-day  life  he 
might  have  seen  danger  to  Pamela  Ransome's  peace  of  mind  in 
the  frequent  presence  of  the  Italian,  and  he  might  have  con- 
sidered it  his  duty,  as  the  young  lady's  kinsman,  to  have  restricted 
Mr.  Castellani's  privileges.  But  the  blow  which  had  crushed 
George  Greswold's  heart  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  had  left 
him  in  some  wise  a  broken  man.  He  had  lost  all  interest  in  the 
common  joys  and  occupations  of  every-day  life.  His  days  were 
spent  for  the  most  part  in  long  walks  or  rides  in  the  loneliest 
places  he  could  find ;  his  only  evening  amusement  was  found  in 
books,  and  those  books  of  a  kind  which  engrossed  his  attention 
and  took  him  out  of  himself.  His  wife's  companionship  was 
always  precious  to  him  ;  but  their  intercourse  had  lost  all  the  old 
gaiety  and  much  of  the  old  familiarity.  There  was  an  indefinable 
something  which  held  them  asunder,  even  when  they  were  sitting 
in  the  same  room,  or  pacing  side  by  side,  just  as  of  old,  upon  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  drairaig-room,  or  idling  in  their  summer 
parlour  in  the  shade  of  the  cedars. 

Again  and  again  in  the  last  three  weeks  some  question  about 
the  past  had  trembled  upon  Mildred's  lips  as  she  sat  at  work  by 
the  piano  where  Castellani  played  in  dreamy  idleness,  wandering 
from  one  master  to  another,  or  extemporizing  after  his  own 
capricious  fancies.  Again  and  again  she  had  struggled  against 
the  temptation  and  had  conquei'ed.  No,  she  would  not  stoop  to 
a  meanness.  She  would  not  be  disloyal  to  her  husband  by  so 
much  as  one  idle  question. 

To-day  Castellani  was  in  high  spirits,  proud  of  to-morrow's 
anticipated  success,  in  which  his  own  exertions  would  count  for 
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much.  He  sat  at  the  piano  in  leisure  hoar  after  tea.  All  the 
performers  had  gone,  after  the  final  adjustment  of  eveiy  detail. 
Mildred  sat  idle,  with  her  head  resting  against  the  cushion  of  a 
high-backed  arm-chair,  exhausted  by  the  afternoon's  labours. 
Pamela  stood  bj  the  piano  watching  and  listening  delightedly  as 
Castellani  improvized. 

"  I  will  give  you  my  musical  transcript  of  St.  Partridge  Day," 
he  said,  smiling  down  at  the  notes  as  he  played  a  lively  melody 
with  little  rippling  runs  in  the  treble,  and  crisp  staccato  chords 
in  the  bass.  '^  This  is  morning  and  all  the  shooters  are  on  tip-toe 
with  delight — a  misty  morning,'*  gliding  into  a  dreamy  legato 
movement  as  he  spoke.  *^  You  can  scarcely  see  the  hills  yonder, 
and  the  sun  is  not  yet  up.  See,  there  he  leaps  above  that  eastern 
ridge,  and  all  is  brightness,"  changing  to  brilliant  arpeggios  up 
and  down  the  piano.  *^  Hark,  there  is  chanticleer.  How  shrill 
he  peals  in  the  morning  air.  The  dogs  are  leaving  the  kennel — 
and  now  the  gates  are  open,  dogs  and  men  are  in  the  road.  You 
can  hear  the  steady  tramp  of  the  clumsy  shooting  boots — ^your 
dreadful  English  boots — ^and  the  merry  music  of  the  dogs. 
Pointers,  setters,  spaniels,  smooth  beasts  and  curly  beasts,  shaking 
the  dew  from  the  hedgerows  as  they  scramble  along  the  banks, 
flying  over  the  ditches — creatures  of  lightning  swiftness ;  yes, 
even  those  fat  heavy  spaniels  which  seem  made  to  sprawl  and 
snap  at  flies  in  the  sunshine  or  snore  beside  the  fire." 

He  talked  in  brief  snatches,  playing  all  the  time — playing  with 
the  easy  brilliancy,  the  unerring  grace  of  one  to  whom  music  is  a 
native  tongue — as  catural  a  mode  of  thought-expression  as  speech 
itself. 

"  I  hope  I  don't  bore  you  very  much,"  he  said  presently,  looking 
up  at  Mildred  as  she  sat  white  and  silent,  the  fair  face  and  pale 
gold  hair  defined  against  the  dark  sea-green  brocade  of  the  chair 
cushion. 

He  looked  up  at  her  in  wondering  admiration,  as  at  a  beautiful 
picture.  How  lovely  she  was,  with  a  loveliness  that  grew  upon 
him,  and  took  possession  of  his  fancy  and  his  senses  with  a 
strengthening  hold  day  by  day.  It  was  a  melancholy  loveliness, 
the  beauty  of  a  woman  whose  life  had  come  to  a  dead  stop,  in 
whose  breast  love  and  hope  were  dead — or  dormant. 

"  Not  dead,"  he  told  himself,  "  only  sleeping.  Whose  shall  be 
the  magic  touch  to  awaken  the  sleeper?  Who  shall  be  the 
Orpheus  to  bring  back  so  sweet  an  Eurydice  from  the  realms  of 
Death  ?  "         , 

Such  thoughts  were  in  his  mind  as  he  sat  looking  at  her,  waiting 
for  her  answer,  playing  all  the  while,  telling  her  how  fair  she  was 
in  the  tenderest  variations  of  an  old  German  air  whose  every  note 
breathed  passionate  love. 

"  How  sweet,"  murmured  Pamela ;  "  what  an  exquisite  melody," 
taking  some  of  the  sweetness  to  herself.    "  How  could  such  sweet- 
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ness  weary  any  one  with  the  ghost  of  an  ear  ?    You  are  not  bored 
by  it,  are  you  aunt  ?  " 

<*  Bored ;  no,  it  is  delightful,"  answered  Mildred,  rousing  her- 
self from  a  reverie.  "  My  thoughts  went  back  to  my  childhood 
while  you  were  playing.  I  never  knew  but  one  other  person  who 
had  that  gift  of  improvization,  and  she  used  to  play  to  me  when  I 
was  a  child.  She  was  almost  a  child  herself,  and  of  course  she 
did  not  come  within  a  long  distance  of  you  as  a  pianist ;  but  she 
would  sit  and  play  to  me  for  an  hour  in  the  twilight,  inventing 
new  melodies,  or  playing  recollections  of  old  melodies  as  she  went 
along,  describing  in  music.  The  old  fairy  tales  are  -  for  ever 
associated  with  music  in  my  mind,  because  of  those  old  memories. 
I  believe  she  was  highly  gifted  in  music." 

^'  Music  of  a  high  order  is  not  an  uncommon  gift  among  women 
of  sensitive  temperament,"  said  Gastellani  musingly.  ^^  I  take  it 
to  be  only  another  name  for  sympathy.  The  want  of  musical 
feeling  is  want  of  sympathy.  Shakespeare  knew  that  when  he 
declared  the  non-musical  man  to  be  by  nature  a  villain.  I  could 
no  more  imagine  you  without  the  gift  of  music  than  I  could 
imagine  the  stars  without  the  quality  of  light.  Mr.  Greswold's 
'first  wife  was  musical — as  no  doubt  you  know — indeed,  highly 
gifted  as  a  musician." 

"  You  heard  her  play — and  sing  ?  "  faltered  Mildred,  avoiding  a 
direct  reply. 

The  sudden  mention  of  her  dead  rival's  name  had  quickened 
the  beating  of  her  heart.  She  had  longed  to  question  him  and 
had  refrained ;  and  now  without  any  act  of  hers  he  had  spoken, 
and  she  was  going  to  hear  something  about  that  woman  whose 
existence  was  a  mystery  to  her,  of  whose  Christian  name  even 
she  was  ignorant. 

'^  Yes,  I  heard  her  several  times  at  parties  at  Nice.  She  was 
much  admired  for  her  musical  talents.  She  was  not  a  grand 
singer,  but  she  had  been  well  taught,  and  she  had  exquisite  taste, 
and  knew  exactly  the  kind  of  music  that  suited  her  best.  She 
was  one  of  the  attractions  at  the  Palais  Montano,  where  one 
heard  only  the  best  music." 

^^  I  think  you  said  the  other  day  that  you  did  not  meet  her 
often,"  said  Mildred.  "  My  husband  could  hard  y  have  forgotten 
you  had  you  met  frequently." 

**  I  can  scarcely  say  that  we  met  firequently,  and  our  meetings 
were  such  as  Mr.  Greswold  would  not  be  very  likely  to  remember. 
I  am  not  a  remarkable  man  now ;  and  I  was  a  very  insignificant 
person  fifteen  years  ago.  I  was  only  asked  to  people's  houses 
because  I  could  sing  a  little,  and  because  my  father  had  a  repu- 
tation in  the  south  as  a  composer.  I  was  never  introduced  to 
your  husband,  but  I  was  presented  to  his  wife — as  a  precocious 
youth  with  some  pretensions  to  a  tenor  voice — ^and  I  found  her 
very  charming — after  her  own  particular  style." 

II 
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"  Was  she  a  beautiful  woman  ?  "  asked  Mildred.  "  I — I — have 
never  talked  about  her  to  my  husband — she  died  so  young — 
and '' 

"Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  interrupted  Castellani  as  she  hesi- 
tated. "  Of  course  you  would  not  speak  of  her.  There  are  things 
that  cannot  be  spoken  about.  There  is  always  the  skeleton  in 
every  life — not  more  in  Mr.  Greswold's  past  than  in  that  of  other 
people,  perhaps,  could  we  know  all  histories.  I  was  wrong  to 
speak  of  ner — her  name  escaped  me  unawares." 

"  Pray  don't  apologize,"  said  Mildred,  kindling  with  indignant 
feeling  at  something  in  his  tone  which  hinted  at  wrong-doing  on 
her  husband's  part.  "  There  can  be  no  reason  why  you  should 
keep  silence — ^to  me ;  though  any  mention  of  an  old  sorrow  might 
wound  him.  I  know  my  husband  too  well  not  to  know  that  he 
must  have  behaved  honourably  in  every  relation  of  life — before  I 
knew  him  as  well  as  afterwards.  I  only  asked  a  very  simple 
question — was  my  predecessor  as  beautiful  as  she  was  gifted  ?  " 

"  No.  She  was  charming,  piquant,  elegant,  api/ritaelle,  but  she 
was  not  handsome.  I  think  she  was  conscious  of  that  want  of 
perfect  beauty,  and  that  it  made  her  sensitive  and  even  bitter. 
I  have  heard  her  say  hard  things  of  women  who  were  handsomer 
than  herself.  She  had  a  scathing  tongue  and  a  capricious  temper, 
and  she  was  not  a  favourite  with  her  own  sex,  though  she  was 
very  much  admired  by  clever  men.  I  know  that  as  a  lad  I 
thought  her  one  of  the  brightest  women  I  had  ever  met." 

"  It  was  sad  that  she  should  die  so  young,"  said  Mildred. 

She  would  not  for  worlds  that  this  man  should  know  the  extent 
of  her  ignorance  about  the  woman  who  had  borne  her  husband's 
name.  She  epoke  vaguely,  hoping  that  he  would  take  it  for 
granted  she  knew  all. 

"Yes,"  assented  Castellani  with  a  sigh,  "her  death  was  infi- 
nitely sad." 

He  spoke  as  of  an  event  of  more  than  common  sadness — a 
calamity  that  had  been  in  some  wise  more  tragical  than  even 
untimely  death  must  needs  be. 

Mildred  kept  silence,  though  her  heart  ached  with  shapeless 
forebodings,  though  it  would  have  been  an  unspeakable  relief  to 
know  the  worst  rather  than  to  feel  the  oppression  of  this  mystery. 

Castellani  rose  to  take  his  leave.  He  was  paler  than  he  had 
Deen  before  the  conversation  began ;  and  he  had  a  troubled  air. 
Pamela  looked  at  him  with  sympathetic  distress.  "  I  am  afiraid 
you  are  dreadfully  tired,"  she  said  as  they  shook  hands. 

"I  am  never  tired — in  this  house,"  he  answered;  and  Pamela 
appropriated  the  compliment  by  her  vivid  blush. 

Mildred  Greswold  shook  hands  with  him  mechanically  and  in 
silence.  She  was  hardly  conscious  of  his  leaving  the  room.  She 
rose  and  went  out  into  the  garden,  while  Pamela  sat  down  to  the 
piano  and  began  singing  her  part  in  the  everlasting  duet*    She 
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never  sang  anything  else  nowadays;  it  was  a  perpetual  carol  of 
admiration  for  the  author  of  "  Nepenthe." 

'•  Twere  sweet  to  die  as  the  roses  die, 
If  1  had  but  lived  for  thee  ; 
Twere  sweet  to  fade  as  the  twilight  fades 
Over  the  Western  sea," 

she  warbled,  while  Mildred  paced  slowly  to  and  fro  in  front  of 
the  cedars,  brooding  over  every  word  Castellani  had  spoken  about 
her  husband's  first  wife. 

**  Her  death  was  infinitely  sad." 

Why  infinitely?  The  significance  of  the  word  troubled  her. 
It  conjured  up  all  manner  of  possibilities.  Why  infinitely  sad  ? 
All  death  is  sad.  The  death  of  the  young  especially  so.  But  to 
say  even  of  untimely  death  that  it  was  infinitely  sad  would  seem 
to  lift  it  out  of  the  region  of  humanity's  common  doom.  That 
qualifying  word  hinted  at  a  tragical  fate  rather  than  a  young  life 
cut  short  by  any  ordinary  malady.  Inhere  had  been  something  in 
Gastellani's  manner  which  accentuated  the  meaning  of  his  words. 
That  troubled  look,  that  deep  sigh,  that  hurried  departure,  all 
hinted  at  a  mystery — at  a  painful  story  which  he  knew  and  did 
not  wish  to  reveal. 

He  had  in  a  manner  apologized  for  speaking  of  George  Gres- 
wold's  first  wife.  There  must  have  been  a  reason  for  that.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  say  meaningless  things  out  of  gaucherie ;  not  a 
man  to  stumble  and  equivocate  from  either  shyness  or  stupidity. 
He  had  implied  that  Mr.  Greswold  was  not  likely  to  talk  about 
his  first  marriage — that  he  would  naturally  avoid  any  allusion  to 
his  first  wife. 

Why  naturally  ?  Why  should  he  not  speak  of  that  past  life  ? 
Men  are  not  ordinarily  reticent  upon  such  subjects.  And  that  a 
man  should  suppress  the  fact  of  a  first  marriage  altogether,  should 
falsely  describe  himself  in  the  marriage  register,  would  suggest 
memories  so  dark  as  to  impel  an  honourable  man  to  stoop  to  a  lie 
rather  than  face  the  horror  of  revelation. 

She  walked  up  and  down  that  fair  stretch  of  velvet  turf  upon 
which  her  feet  had  trodden  so  lightly  in  the  happy  years  that 
were  gone — ^gone  never  to  be  recalled,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  carry- 
ing with  them  all  that  she  had  ever  known  of  domestic  peace,  of 
wedded  bliss.  Never  again  could  they  two  be  as  they  had  been. 
The  mystery  of  the  past  had  risen  up  between  them — like  some 
hooded  phantom,  a  vaguely  threatening  figure,  a  hidden  face — to 
hold  them  apart  for  evermore. 

"  If  he  had  only  trusted  me,"  she  thought  despairingly,  "  there 
is  hardly  any  sin  that  I  would  not  have  forgiven  for  love  of  him. 
Why  could  he  not  believe  in  my  love  well  enough  to  know  that  I 
should  judge  him  leniently — if  there  had  been  wrong-doing  on 

his  side— if— if " 

n2 
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She  had  puzzled  over  that  hidden  past,  trying  to  penetrate  the 
darkness,  imagining  the  things  that  might  have  happened — infi- 
delity on  the  wife's  part — infidelity  on  the  husband's  side — another 
and  fatal  attachment  taking  the  place  of  loyal  love.  Sin  of  some 
kind  there  must  have  been,  she  thought — for  such  dark  memories 
could  scarcely  be  sinless.     But  was  husband  or  wife  the  sinner  ? 

"  Her  death  was  infinitely  sad." 

That  sentence  stood  out  against  the  dark  background  of  mys- 
tery, as  if  written  in  fire.  That  one  fact  was  absolute.  George 
Greswold's  first  wife  had  died  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
sadness ;  so  painful  that  Castellani's  countenance  grew  pale  and 
troubled  at  the  very  thought  of  her  death. 

"I  cannot  endure  it,"  Mildred  cried  at  last  in  an  agony  of 
doubt.  "  I  will  not  endure  this  torture  for  another  day.  I  will 
appeal  to  him.  I  will  question  him.  If  he  values  my  love  and 
my  esteem  he  will  answer  faithfully.  It  must  be  painful  for  him, 
painful  for  me ;  but  it  will  be  far  better  for  us  both  in  the  long 
run.  Anything  will  be  better  than  these  torturing  fears,  these 
imaginary  evils.  I  am  his  wife,  and  I  have  a  right  to  know  the 
truth." 

The  dressing  gong  summoned  her  back  to  the  house.  Her 
husband  was  in  the  drawing-room  half-an-hour  afterwards,  when 
she  went  down  to  dinner.  He  was  still  in  his  jacket  and  knicker- 
bockers, just  as  he  had  come  in  from  a  long  ramble. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  dine  with  you  in  these  clothes, 
Mildred,  and  you,  Pamela?"  to  the  damsel  in  white  muslin, 
whom  he  had  just  surprised  at  the  piano,  still  warbling  her 
honeyed  strain  about  death  and  the  roses;  "I  came  in  five 
minutes  ago— dead  beat.  I  have  been  in  the  forest,  and  had  a 
tramp  with  the  deer-hoimds  over  Bramble  Hill." 

"You  walk  too  far,  George.  You  are  looking  dreadfully 
tired." 

"  I'm  sure  you  needn't  apologize  for  your  dress  on  my  account," 
said  Pamela.  "  Henry  is  a  perfect  disgrace  half  his  time.  He 
hates  evening  clothes,  and  I  sometimes  fear  he  hates  soap  and 
water.  He  can  reconcile  his  conscience  to  any  amount  of  dirt  so 
long  as  he  has  his  cold  tub  in  the  morning.  He  thinks  that 
justifies  anything.  I  have  had  to  sit  next  him  at  dinner  when  he 
came  straight  from  rats,"  concluded  Pamela  with  a  shudder. 
"But  Rosalind  is  so  foolishly  indulgent.  She.  would  spoil  twenty 
husbands." 

"And  you,  I  suppose,  would  be  a  martinet  to  one?"  said 
Greswold,  smiling  at  the  girl's  animated  face. 

"  It  would  depend.  If  I  were  married  to  an  artist  I  could  for- 
give any  neglect  of  the  proprieties.  One  does  not  expect  a  man 
of  that  kind  to  be  the  slave  of  conventionalities ;  but  a  common- 
place man  like  Sir  Henry  Mountford  has  nothing  to  recommend 
him  but  his  horse  and  tailor." 
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They  went  to  dinner,  and  Pamela's  prattle  relieved  the  gloom 
which  had  fallen  upon  husband  and  wife.  George  Greswold  saw 
that  there  were  signs  of  a  new  trouble  in  his  wife's  face.  He  sat 
for  nearly  an  hour  alone  with  the  untouched  decanters  before 
him,  and  with  Kassandra's  head  upon  his  knee.  The  dog  always 
knew  when  his  thoughts  were  darkest,  and  would  not  be  repulsed 
at  such  times.  She  was  not  obtrusive — she  only  wanted  to  let 
him  know  there  was  some  one  in  the  world  who  loved  him. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  he  left  the  dining-room.  He 
looked  in  at  the  drawing-room  door,  and  saw  his  wife  and  his 
niece  sitting  at  work,  silent  both. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  library  to  write  some  letters,  Mildred,"  he 
said ;  "  don't  sit  up  for  me." 

She  rose  quickly  and  went  over  to  him. 

"  Let  me  have  half-an-hour's  talk  with  you  first,  George,"  she 
said  in  an  earnest  voice  ;  ^'  I  want  so  much  to  speak  to  you." 

"My  dearest,  I  am  always  at  your  service,"  he  answered 
quietly,  and  they  went  across  the  hall  together,  to  that  fine  old 
room  which  was  essentially  the  domain  of  the  masters  of  the 
house. 

It  was  a  large  room  with  three  long  narrow  windows — unaltered 
from  the  days  of  Queen  Anne — looking  out  to  the  carriage  drive 
in  the  front  of  the  house.  The  walls  were  lined  with  books,  in 
severely  architectural  book-cases.  There  was  a  lofty  old  marble 
chimney-piece,  richly  decorated,  and  a  large  knee-hole  desk  in 
front  of  the  fireplace,  at  which  Mr.  Greswold  was  wont  to  sit. 
There  was  a  shaded  reading  lamp  ready  lighted  for  him  upon  this 
table,  and  there  was  no  other  lamp  in  the  room.  By  this  dim  light 
the  sombre  colouring  of  oak  book-cases  and  maroon  velvet  window 
curtains  deepened  to  black.  The  spacious  room  had  almost  a 
funereal  aspect,  like  that  awful  banqueting  hall  to  which  the 
jocose  Domitian  invited  his  parasites  and  straightway  frightened 
them  to  death. 

"Well,  Mildred,  what  is  the  matter?"  asked  Greswold, when 
his  wife  had  seated  herself  beside  him  in  front  of  the  massive  oak 
desk  at  which  all  the  business  of  his  estate  had  been  transacted 
since  he  came  to  Enderby.  "  There  is  nothing  amiss,  love,  I  hope, 
to  make  you  so  earnest  ?  " 

**  There  is  something  very  much  amiss,  George,"  she  answered. 
"  Forgive  me  if  I  pain  you  by  what  I  have  to  say — by  the  ques- 
tions I  am  going  to  ask.  I  cannot  help  giving  you  pain,  and 
truly  and  dearly  as  I  love  you,  1  cannot  go  on  suffering  as  I  have 
suffered  since  that  wretched  Sunday  afternoon  when  I  discovered 
how  you  had  deceived  me — ^you  whom  I  so  trusted,  so  honoured 
as  the  most  upright  among  men." 

"It  is  a  little  hard  that  you  should  say  I  deceived  you,  Mildred. 
I  suppressed  one  fact  which  had  no  bearing  upon  my  relations 
with  you." 
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You  mnst  have  signed  your  name  to  a  falsehood  in  the  register 
if  you  described  yourself  as  a  bachelor." 

"  I  did  not  so  describe  myself.  I  confided  the  fact  of  my  first 
marriage  to  your  father  on  the  eve  of  our  wedding.  I  told  him 
why  I  had  been  silent — ^told  him  that  my  past  life  had  been 
steeped  in  bitterness.  He  was  generous  enough  to  accept  my 
confidence  and  to  ask  no  questions.  My  bride  was  too  shy  and  too 
much  troubled  by  the  emotion  of  the  hour  to  observe  what  I  wrote 
in  the  register,  or  else  she  might  have  noted  the  word  *  widower  * 
after  my  name." 

"  Thank  God  you  did  not  sign  your  name  to  a  lie,"  said  Mildred 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"I  am  sorry  my  wife  of  fourteen  years  should  think  me 
capable  of  falsehood  on  the  document  that  sealed  my  fate  with 
hers." 

"  Oh,  George,  I  know  how  true  you  are — how  true  and  upright 
you  have  been  in  every  word  and  every  act  of  your  life  since  we 
two  have  been  one.  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  misjudge  you.  I 
cauTiot  think  you  capable  of  doing  wrong  to  any  one  even  under 
strongest  temptation.  I  cannot  believe  that  fate  could  set  such 
a  snare  for  you  as  could  entrap  you  into  one  dishonourable  act ; 
but  I  am  tortured  by  the  thought  of  a  past  life  of  which  I  know 
nothing.  Why  did  you  hide  your  marriage  from  me  when  we 
were  lovers  ?  Why  are  you  silent  and  secret  now,  when  I  am 
your  wife,  the  other  half  of  yourself,  ready  to  sympathize  with 
you,  to  share  the  burden  of  dark  memories  ?  Trust  me,  George, 
trust  me.  This  secret  is  rising  up  between  us  like  a  stony  barrier. 
Trust  me,  dear  love,  and  let  us  be  again  as  we  have  been,  united 
in  every  thought." 

^^You  do  not  know  what  you  are  asking  me,  Mildred,"  said 
George  Greswold,  in  his  deep,  grave  voice,  looking  at  her  with 
haggard  reproachful  eyes.  "  You  cannot  measure  the  torture  you 
are  inflicting  by  this  senseless  curiosity." 

"  You  cannot  measure  the  tortures  of  doubt  which  I  have  sufiered 
since  I  have  known  that  you  loved  another  woman  before  you 
loved  me — loved  her  so  well  that  you  cannot  bear  even  to  speak 
of  that  past  life  which  you  lived  with  her — regret  her  so  intensely 
that  now,  after  fourteen  years  of  wedded  life  with  me,  the  mere 
memory  of  that  lost  love  can  plunge  you  into  gloom  and  despair," 
said  Mildred  passionately. 

That  smothered  fire  of  jealousy  which  had  been  smouldering  in 
her  breast  for  weeks  broke  out  all  at  once  in  impetuous  speech. 
She  no  longer  cared  what  she  said.  Her  only  thought  was  that 
the  dead  love  had  been  dearer  and  nearer  than  the  living,  that 
she  had  been  cozened  by  a  lover  whose  heart  had  never  been 
wholly  hers,  never,  even  in  the  roseate  dawn  of  her  girlhood,  nor 
in  the  sunlight  of  her  early  married  life.  She  had  been  duped 
by  her  own  affections,  perhaps,  from  the  very  beginning. 
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'^  I  thought  he  must  love  me  with  the  same  measure  that  I 
loved  him,"  she  said  to  herself. 

"  You  are  very  cruel,  Mildred,"  her  husband  answered  quietly. 
"  You  are  probing  an  old  wound,  and  a  deep  one,  to  the  quick. 
You  degrade  yourself  more  than  you  degrade  me  by  causeless 
jealousy  and  unworthy  doubts.  Yes,  I  did  conceal  the  fact  of  my 
first  marriage — not  because  I  had  loved  my  wife  too  well — but 
because  I  had  not  loved  her  well  enough.  I  was  silent  about  a 
period  of  my  life  which  was  one  of  unutterable  misery — which  it 
was  my  duty  to  myself  to  forget,  if  it  were  possible  to  forget — 
which  it  was  a  peril  to  remember.  My  only  chance  of  happiness — 
or  peace  of  mind — ^lay  in  total  oblivion  of  that  bitter  time.  It 
was  only  when  I  loved  you  that  I  began  to  believe  forgetfulness 
was  possible  to  me.  I  courted  oblivion  by  every  means  in  my 
power.  I  told  myself  that  the  man  who  had  so  suffered  was  a 
man  who  had  ceased  to  exist.  George  Sansome  was  dead. 
George  Greswold  stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  life,  with 
infinite  capacities  for  happiness.  I  told  myself  that  I  might  be  a 
beloved  and  honoured  husband — which  I  had  never  been;  a 
useful  member  of  society — which  I  had  not  been  hitherto.  Until 
that  hour  all  things  had  been  against  me.  With  you  for  my  wife, 
all  things  would  be  in  my  favour.  For  thirteen  happy  years  this 
promise  of  our  marriage  morning  was  fully  realized ;  then  came 
my  darling's  death  ;  and  now  comes  your  estrangement." 

"  I  am  not  estranged,  George.  It  is  only  my  dread  of  the 
beginning  of  estrangement  which  tortures  me.  Since  that  man 
spoke  of  your  first  wife,  I  have  brooded  perpetually  upon  that 
hidden  past.  It  is  weak  and  foolish,  I  know,  to  have  done  so.  I 
ought  to  trust  unquestioningly ;  but  I  cannot,  George,  I  cannot. 
I  love  you  too  well  to  love  without  jealousy." 

"  Well,  let  the  veil  be  lifted,  then,  since  it  must  be  so.  Ask 
what  questions  you  please,  and  I  will  answer  them — as  best  I  can." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  she  faltered,  drawing  a  little  nearer  to 
him,  leaning  her  head  against  his  shoulder  as  she  talked  to  him, 
and  liiying  her  hand  on  his  as  it  lay  before  him  on  the  desk, 
tightly  clenched.  "  Tell  me,  dear,  were  you  happy  with  your  first 
wife?" 

"  I  was  not." 

"  Not  even  in  the  beginning  ?  " 

"  Hardly  in  the  beginning.  It  was  an  ill-advised  union,  entered 
into  upon  impulse." 

"  But  she  loved  you  very  dearly,  perhaps." 

"  She  loved  me— dearly — after  her  manner  of  loving." 

"  And  you  did  not  love  her?  " 

*'  It  is  a  cruel  thing  you  force  me  to  say,  Mildred.  No,  I  did 
not  love  her." 

"  Had  you  been  married  long  when  she  died  ?  " 

She  felt  a  quivering  movement  in  the  clenched  hand  on  which 
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her  own  lay  caressingly,  and  she  heard  hmi  draw  a  long  antl  deep 
breath. 

*^  About  a  year  and  a  half.** 

**  Her  death  was  a  sad  one,  I  know.  Did  she  go  out  of  her 
mind  before  she  died  ?  " 

«  No.'* 

"  Did  she  leave  you — or  do  you  any  great  wrong  ?  " 

"  No.** 

"  Were  you  false  to  her,  George — Oh,  forgive  me,  forgive  me ; 
but  there  must  have  been  something  more  sad  than  common 
sadness,  and  it  might  be  that  some  new  and  fatal  love " 

"  There  was  no  such  thing,"  he  answered  sternly.  "  I  was 
true  to  my  marriage  vow.  It  was  not  a  long  trial — only  a  year 
and  a  half.    Even  a  profligate  might  keep  faith  for  so  short  a  span." 

"I  see  you  will  not  confide  in  me.  I  will  ask  no  more 
questions,  George.  That  kind  of  catechism  will  not  make  us 
more  in  sympathy  with  each  other.  I  will  ask  3'ou  nothing  more 
— except — ^just  one  question — a  woman's  question.  Was  your 
first  wife  beautiful  in  your  eyes  ?  " 

"  She  was  not  beautiful,  but  she  was  intellectual,  and  she  had 
an  interesting  countenance — a  face  that  attracted  me  at  first 
sight.  It  was  even  more  attractive  to  me  than  the  faces  of  much 
handsomer  women.  But  if  you  would  like  to  know  what  your 
fancied  rival  was  like  you  need  not  languish  in  ignorance,"  he 
added,  with  some  touch  of  scorn.  "  I  have  her  photograph  in 
this  desk.  I  have  kept  it  for  my  days  of  humiliation,  to  remind 
me  of  what  I  have  been  and  what  I  may  be  again.  Would  you 
like  to  see  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  George,  if  it  will  not  pain  you  too  much  to  show  it  to  me." 

"  Do  not  talk  of  pain.  You  have  stirred  the  waters  of  Marah 
so  deeply  that  one  more  bitter  drop  cannot  signify."  He  unlocked 
his  desk  as  he  spoke,  lifted  the  lid  which  was  sustained  by  a 
movable  upright,  and  groped  among  the  accumulation  of  papers 
and  parchments  inside. 

The  object  for  which  he  was  seeking  was  at  the  back  of  the 
desk,  under  all  the  papers.  He  found  it  by  touch,  a  morocco 
case  containiDfir  a  cabinet  photograph.  Mildred  stood  up  beside 
him,  with  one  hand  on  his  shoulder  as  he  searched. 

He  handed  her  the  case  without  a  word.  She  opened  it  in 
silence  and  looked  at  the  portrait  within.  A  small,  delicately- 
featured  face,  with  large,  dark  eyes — eyes  almost  too  large  for  the 
face — a  slender  throat,  thin  sloping  shoulders — eyes  that  looked 
out  of  the  picture  with  a  strange  intensity,  a  curious  alertness  in 
the  countenance  as  of  a  woman  made  up  of  nerves  and  emotions, 
a  nature  without  the  element  of  repose. 

Mildred  stared  at  the  picture  three  or  four  seconds,  and  then 
with  a  choking  sound  like  a  strangled  sob  fell  swooning  at  her 
husband's  feet. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  FEENCHWOMAN  IN  LONDON. 

BY  ONE. 


BEFORE  I  relate  my  first  experiences  of  an  independent  life  in 
London,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  how  it  was  I  came  to 
dwell  in  the  great  city. 

For  some  years  I  had  been  a  resident  finishing  governess,  and 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  families  of  good  means 
and  position.  One  of  these  especially,  with  whom  I  resided  six 
years,  had  really  everything  which  money  could  bay  or  good 
taste  suggest.  They  were  very  kind  people,  too ;  people  with 
whom  the  generous  saying  of  "noblesse  oblige**  was  no  empty 
phrase,  but  one  well  understood  and  acted  up  to.  For  my  own 
part  I  was  considered  in  every  possible  way,  and  shared  to  the 
full  all  the  advantages  they  enjoyed.  I  believe  I  became  a 
gourmet  in  the  way  of  dinners,  and  a  perfect  sybarite  in  the 
way  of  all  other  comforts.  I  became  susceptible  to  a  soup^on  of 
a  dinner  in  preparation*  of  the  smoke  of  a  live  coal  fallen  in  the 
fender,  even  of  mice  in  the  conservatory ;  I  delighted  in  the  delicate 
fragrance  of  the  hot-house  and  other  flowers  which  were  nearly 
everywhere  in  the  house ;  in  short,  the  keen  appreciation  I 
have  naturally  for  the  best  and  most  beautiful  was  entirely 
satisfied  there. 

The  house,  which  looked  like  a  French  chateau  in  the  Renais- 
sance style,  stood  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  the  fairest  part  of  the 
Thames  valley,  and  commanded  a  fine  view  of  undulating  woods 
and  pastures  reaching  down  from  the  sky  line  to  the  beautiful 
river  itself.  Within  the  house  all  was  comfort  and  elegance ; 
masterpieces  in  oil  and  water  colours,  of  marble  and  ivory,  and 
gems  of  wood  carving  met  the  eye  on  every  side.  After  I  had 
been  there  but  a  short  time,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  lived  other- 
wise— in  fact  I  was  living  in  my  element. 

But  those  happy  years  passed  away  all  too  soon,  and  the  time 
came  when  my  services  were  no  longer  required.  The  day  on 
which  I  had  to  bid  good-bye  to  people  who  had  indeed  been 
friends  to  me  and  had  made  me  feel  as  one  of  themselves,  was 
come  at  last.  I  recalled  a  day  some  eight  years  before,  when  I 
left  my  home  to  face  the  cold  world  alone  ;  I  was  eighteen  then. 
Misery  and  wretchedness  filled  my  heart  as  the  train  swept  past 
one  familiar  scene  after  another. 
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At  my  destination — ^the  town  house  of  the  kind  people  I  had 
just  left — I  began  to  realize  how  much  I  had  lost.  It  was  early  in 
February ;  the  day  was  bitterly  cold,  and  rain  and  sleet  had  been 
falling.  The  house,  not  having  been  recently  occupied,  seemed 
cold  and  cheerless ;  and  the  feeling  was  increased  by  the  look  of 
the  covered  furniture  and  pictures.  Still,  there  was  a  nice  fire 
burning  in  the  library,  and  that  room  at  least  looked  cosy  enough, 
being  kept  free  from  dust  sheets  and  always  ready  for  the  use  of 
any  member  of  the  family  who  might  chance  to  come  to  town  on 
shopping  or  other  business. 

If  I  already  felt  cold  and  wretched,  what  would  it  be  thereafter  ? 
The  nice  motherly  housekeeper  came  out  smiling  to  meet  me  and 
to  hear  the  latest  news  of  the  family.  Soon  she  asked  me  what 
would  I  like  for  my  dinner,  and  what  should  she  get  for  my 
breakfast  to-morrow.  Alas,  it  was  no  time  to  ask  me  what  I 
wanted  to  eat !  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  consumption  of  food 
was  only  to  be  considered  by  happy  people,  and  that  wretched 
ones  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

"  Whatever  you  like,  Mrs.  Carry ;  you  always  know  best  what 
is  nice,"  was  my  wise  reply. 

The  house  had  been  placed  at  my  service,  that  I  might  stay 
there  until  I  had  found  some  comfortable  abode  to  settle  in. 
Comfortable  abode !  What  a  mockery !  As  I  look  back  now  upon 
that  time,  I  marvel  at  myself  and  wonder  how  I  survived  the 
looking  for  the  "  comfortable  abode  "  and  my  settling  in  it  when 
found  !  Not  that  I  am  by  any  means  sure  that  I  am  much  better 
oflf  now ;  but  still  I  have  become  hardened,  and  can  almost  enjoy 
-"  roughing  it."  I  had  decided  not  to  enter  another  family,  but 
to  take  lodgings  and  give  private  lessons.  I  felt  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  live  among  strangers  again.  I  remembered  how 
long  it  had  taken  me  to  get  accustomed  to  the  people  I  had  just 
left.  Probably  I  should  not  find  new  people  like  the  old  ones, 
and  I  should  always  be  making  comparisons  unfavourable  to  the 
former;  I  should  feel  and  look  miserable,  and  they  would  be 
dissatisfied  with  me.  This  I  could  not  have  borne ;  it  would 
have  wounded  my  pride.  No,  I  would  take  lodgings  and  give 
lessons,  or  take  only  visiting  engagements.  I  had  always  had 
good  salaries,  and  felt  no  doubt  about  being  able  still  to  earn  a 
suflScient  income.  Since  I  left  home  I  had  been  able  to  put  by  a 
good  round  sum  of  money ;  but  unfortunately  I  had  invested  it 
so  badly  that  I  lost  nearly  all,  and  could  only  command  about 
thirty  pounds  at  the  time  I  left  the  place  which  had  been  my 
second  home. 

This  was  to  keep  me  until  I  should  find  engagements  enough  to 
live  out  of.  I  was  not  disheartened,  though  wretched ;  and  on  my 
first  morning  alone  in  London  I  sallied  out,  full  of  confidence  that 
many  happy  days  were  in  store  for  me,  in  search  of  a  lodging.  I  had 
made   up  my  mind  that  I  would  not  be   extravagant  at  first. 
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that  until  my  aflfairs  were  running  smoothly  I  would  be  content 
with  but  one  room.  The  prospect  of  having  soon  to  fit  up  a  bed 
and  sitting  room  quite  cheered  me  up.  As  I  sat  by  the  fire  in  the 
library,  I  revelled  in  the  furnishing  of  dozens  of  rooms.  Here  in 
this  comer  I  would  have  a  divan ;  of  course  I  could  not  aflford 
a  regular  one,  but  I  should  order  two  or  three  boxes  of  a  certain 
length  and  size  which  would  fit  to  each  other.  If  I  should  have  to 
move  they  would  be  so  useful  to  pack  odds  and  ends  in.  Then  I 
would  make  cushions  of  some  sweet  material  from  Liberty's, 
filled  with  feathers — down  would  be  too  expensive.  Then  the 
curtains — well,  they  would  be  of  a  greenish  colour ;  the  carpet 
should  be  a  warm  red,  and  the  wall  paper  blush-rose,  or  at  any 
rate  something  of  that  kind.  Of  course  I  would  have  plenty  of 
flowers — violets  or  mignonette — so  as  to  have  the  air  always  de- 
liciously  scented.  I  would  invite  So-and-so  to  tea  sometimes,  and  of 
course  my  pupils  would  often  be  running  in — my  pupils  and  I  are 
always  great  friends — and  I  could  see  myself  often  at  the  con- 
fectioner's ordering  such  "  goodies  "  as  they  liked  best. 

What  a  fool's  paradise  it  was  !  How  I  managed  to  keep  up  my 
spirits  and  even  dream  of  the  future  still,  after  having  taken  my 
first  look  into  a  lodging  house,  I  cannot  now  understand.  But  I 
did. 

But  it  was  not  pleasant,  even  at  first.  There  was  I,  looking  into 
one  dingy  hole  after  another  and  coming  out  unsuited,  but  bright 
as  ever,  saying  repeatedly  to  myself,  "  Never  mind ;  I  shall  soon 
find  something  suitable  ;  perhaps  a  sweet  little  room  in  the  house 
of  a  respectable  family,  the  father  a  clerk  perhaps,  and  the  mother 
a  kind  matronly  woman,  with  one  or  two  nicely-brought-up 
daughters ;  they  let  a  spare  room  in  their  comfortable  little  house 
just  to  help  towards  the  household  expenses."  With  such  like 
reasoning  I  kept  up  my  spirits  on  the  whole — but  it  was  only  on 
the  whole.  While  I  was  in  a  house,  looking  at  the  room  advertised 
on  a  card  in  the  windows  or  outside  as  to  let,  I  was  very  miserable. 

Generally  my  knock  or  ring  was  answered  by  a  dirty,  dishevelled 
woman  whose  very  appearance  was  enough  to  frighten  me.  My 
first  impulse  was  always  to  run  away ;  but  the  steady  gaze  of  the 
harpy  would  hold  me  immovable  until  I  confessed  that  I  wished  to 
see  the  room  which  was  to  let. 

"Do  you  want  it  for  yourself?"  said  one  awful  woman 
to  me. 

"  Yes." 

"  Are  you  in  all  day  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  cannot  say  for  certain  yet,  but  I  hope  not." 

She  looked  at  me  suspiciously.  "  You  are  not  :n  bu8in3S**, 
then." 

«No,I " 

"  We  prefer  a  gentleman  who  is  out  all  day,"  she  broke  in 
sharply. 
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"  Very  well ;  good  afternoon."  I  went  out  thinking  that  gentle- 
men were  quite  welcome  to  such  a  nice  landlady. 

A  more  wholesome-looking  woman  answered  my  next  summons, 
and  my  hopes  revived  a  little. 

'*  We  don't  take  in  ladies.  My  husband  objects  to  them,'*  she 
said  at  once  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  about  the  room  to  let. 
Bather  startled  at  this  unexpected  announcement,  I  made  a  hasty 
retreat  toward  the  street. 

"Perhaps  you  don't  go  out  late  in  the  evening?"  she  said 
quickly  and  in  a  more  conciliatory  tone  of  voice. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  should  go  out  in  the  evening  for ;  but  as 
your  husband  objects  to  ladies  taking  a  room  in  your  house,  we 
need  say  no  more.     Good  afternoon." 

^^  But  perhaps  it  will  be  different  in  your  case.  Come  and  see 
the  room." 

"  I  don't  think  it  will  be  any  use." 

"  You  needn't  take  the  room  unless  you  like  it,"  she  urged. 

I  had  to  go.  It  was  not  a  bad  little  room,  but  very  tiny ;  with 
mj'  three  big  boxes  in  it  I  should  not  have  room  enough  to  turn 
round.  During  our  inspection  the  landlady  dilated  volubly  on 
the  woes  and  troubles  of  a  lodging-house  keeper,  and  gave  me  the 
entire  history  of  a  former  tenant,  a  governess  who  had  spent  five 
long  months  seeking  a  situation,  finding  one  at  last  which  happily 
had  proved  worth  waiting  for. 

"  All's  well  that  ends  well,"  said  I.  "  Your  room  is  very  clean 
and  nice,  but  1  am  a&aid  it  would  be  too  small  for  me.  I  will 
take  your  address  though,  in  case  I  do  not  find  anything  to  suit 
me  better."  1  had  become  quite  cordially  disposed  towards  the 
woman  whose  husband  objected  to  ladies. 

At  the  next  house  I  stopped  at  I  was  received  by  a  woman 
whose  breath  was  simply  reeking  of  spirits.  However,  as  I  did 
not  notice  it  until  after  I  had  stated  my  object  m  calling,  I  could 
not  retreat,  so  followed  her  upstairs.  The  room  she  showed  me 
was  very  dull-looking  and  painfully  dusty,  in  fact  it  seemed  as  if 
the  dust  had  become  petrified  in  lines  corresponding  to  the  shape 
of  the  furniture.  It  looked  out  on  to  three  black  walls,  sur- 
mounted by  a  solemn-looking  row  of  chimney-pots.  Except  for  the 
inconvenience  of  having  committed  some  crime  or  other,  I  think 
that,  as  a  mere  matter  of  choice,  I  should  have  preferred  a  prison- 
cell  to  this  room. 

"  Well,  do  you  want  it  to-night  ? "  the  fragrant  landlady  in- 
quired, in  the  tone  of  a  sergeant  addressing  a  recruit. 

Her  harsh  voice  recalled  me  from  my  meditations  just  as  I  had 
begun  to  picture  the  undoubted  advantages  of  a  clean  prison  cell 
compared  to  this  dirty  hole. 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  should  not  want  it  to-night.  In  tact,  1  am  in  no 
hurry.     I  wish  to  look  at  several  rooms  and  take  the  best." 

This  seemed  to  raise  the  wrath  of  the  old  lady. 
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**  What  are  you  coming  bothering  people  for  if  you  don't  want 
to  engage  a  room  at  once  ?     The  idea !  " 

She  rushed  out  of  the  room  and  stamped  angrily  down  the 
stairs,  murmuring  ail  the  while,  "  The  idea,  indeed,  of  troubling 
one  like  that  just  to  look  at  a  room !     The  idea  ! " 

I  hurried  after  her,  only  too  anxious  to  get  out  of  that  den. 
When  I  found  myself  in  the  doorway  I  turned  and  said,  not  very 
wisely,  perhaps,  "  You  are  distinctly  very  rude." 

*'  It  is  you  who  are  rude,  bothering  one  for  nothing,"  I  believe 
she  said. 

I  stepped  quickly  out  of  the  doorway  just  as  she  slammed  the 
door  violently  in  my  face. 

If  I  had  been  shy  at  knocking  at  strange  people's  doors  before, 
after  this  I  was  utterly  unnerved ;  I  was  outraged,  and  quite 
trembled  with  indignation.  I  had  never  heard  the  like  before, 
and  from  such  a  woman,  too!  However,  after  a  while  I  got 
calmer,  and  the  little  scene  really  gave  me  a  little  more  aplomb 
and  thus  was  of  some  service  to  me  after  all.  Before  I  had  only 
felt  a  few  drops  of  cold  water,  but  that  episode  was  certainly  a 
doughe.  Ah,  well,  a  few  cold  drops  would  never  hurt  or  shock  me 
any  more. 

The  rooms  I  had  seen  were  one  and  all  utterly  uninviting.     In 
vain  did  I  in  imagination  remove  from  the  walls  all  the  bad  and 
stupid  pictures  and  hang  up  my  own  nicely-framed  sketches  and 
paintings ;  in  vain  did  I  banish  the  bottle-green  ornament  from 
the  mantelpiece;    in  vain  did  I  drape  the  window  with   some 
Liberty's  muslin  and  put  a  tasteful  cover  over  the  bed.     No,  it 
was  all  in  vain.     The  ugly  yellow  painted  chest  of  drawers  could 
not  be  transformed;  the  chairs,  cane-bottomed  and  black  with 
stains,  would  always  stand  there ;  the  threadbare  carpet,  patched 
here  and  there  with  pieces  of  a  diflFerent  pattern,  would  always 
assert  itself  through  any  number  of  rugs  and  mats  I  could  put 
down  ;  besides,  what  a  pity  it  would  be  to  damage  my  pretty  rugs 
by  laying  them  upon  such  a  dirty  carpet.     And  then  I  began  to 
reflect  that  if  I  should  require  so  many  additions  to  make  a  fur- 
nished room  decently  habitable,  I  might  as  well  get  a  bedstead 
and  a  few  other  things  and  take  an  unfurnished  room,  in  which  I 
should  not  be  cursed  with  dirt-grimed  chairs  and  dirty  carpets. 
Yes,  decidedly  it  would  be  wiser  to  take  an  unfurnished  room  and 
fit  it  up  to  my  own  taste.     To  begin  with,  the  bed  would  be  such 
a  comfort.     I  had  shuddered  as  I  thought  of  having  to  lie  down 
upon  the  beds  I  had  seen  so  far,  beds  which  had  been  occupied  by 
I  knew  not  whom — perhaps  by  persons  dirty,  ill  or  diseased.     It 
was  really  too  disgusting  to  think  about. 

As  soon  as  this  bright  thought  entered  my  mind  I  set  off  in 
quest  of  such  a  room,  and  searched  well  nigh  every  street  and 
terrace  between  Earl's  Court  and  Sloane  Street.  I  could  only  find 
one  or  two  "  to  be  let  unfurnished."     I  looked  at  them  of  course. 
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They  were  dingy  little  rooms  all  of  them,  with  no  better  outlook 
than  the  worst  famished  rooms  I  had  seen.  While  I  was  looking 
at  one  of  them  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  want 
some  attendance  even  in  ^n  unfmnished  room.  Who  would  clean 
the  grate,  bring  me  some  hot  water  in  the  morning,  or  cook  me  a 
chop  or  a  fish  when  required  ?  I  asked  the  woman  who  was 
showing  the  room  if  I  could  have  any  attendance. 

"  Not  in  the  house,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  daresay  you  could  get 
a  charwoman  who  would  clean  the  room  for  you  if  you  liked.'* 

Clearly  that  wouldn't  do.  I  had  resolved  at  the  outset  not  to 
give  more  than  ten  shillings  a  week  for  the  room  and  attendance. 
I  soon  found  that  an  unfurnished  room  with  attendance  from  out- 
side, if  I  could  get  it,  would  cost  me  much  more.  I  saw  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  in  that  direction,  and  I  turned  my  atten- 
tion once  more  to  furnished  rooms. 

At  last,  after  having  looked  at  several  more,  I  found  one  which 
seemed  the  best  I  had  been  shown.  The  landlady  was  clean  and 
well-spoken ;  the  house  was  a  good  one  and  looked  well  cared  for ; 
the  room  to  be  let  was  a  garret  to  be  sure,  but  it  had  two  windows 
looking  on  to  the  street,  and  it  seemed  perfectly  clean ;  I  qould 
give  it  a  bright  look  by  rearranging  it  a  little.  It  was  ten 
shillings  a  week,  just  the  sum  I  could  give ;  and  the  landlady 
would  for  that  amount  send  me  some  hot  water  each  morning,  do 
the  room  every  day,  and  cook  me  any  little  thing  like  a  chop  or 
fish.     I  agreed  to  take  it. 

It  was  a  bright  sunshiny  day  when  I  entered  my  new  quarters, 
with  all  my  goods  and  chattels ;  nevertheless,  I  felt  unutterably 
miserable  and  lonely.  I  sat  for  a  while  among  my  boxes  and 
parcels  like  one  stunned,  unable  to  make  up  my  mind  which  to 
unpack  first,  and  vaguely  realizing  how  great  a  change  a  week 
had  brought  in  my  life.  Only  a  week  ago  I  had  left  all  that 
belongs  to  a  refined  and  prosperous  life ;  it  seemed  to  me  that 
ages  separated  me  from  that  happy  time.  Yes,  indeed  !  Circum- 
stances had  so  changed  since  then  that  only  imagination  could 
measure  the  difference.  I  roused  myself  at  last  from  my  gloomy 
thoughts,  and  began  to  unpack  the  nearest  box,  and  tried  to 
persuade  myself  that  all  would  soon  be  well :  I  should  soon  have 
many  lessons  to  give,  which  would  afford  me  sufficient  occupation, 
and  I  would  arrange  my  room  in  such  a  manner  that  it  should 
be  a  really  cosy  nook  in  which  to  rest  peacefully,  when  tired  or 
needing  solitude.  I  worked  away  till  the  growing  dusk  reminded 
me  of  tea.  Ah,  me !  Unless  I  went  to  the  grocer's  I  should  not 
get  any.  No  doubt  the  landlady  would  supply  me  for  the  first 
day,  but  to-morrow  I  should  have  none.  I  felt  it  would  be  better 
to  go  at  once  and  get  some.  I  went  to  a  shop  hard  by  and 
bought  some  tea  and  marmalade ;  I  considered  I  should  have 
something  substantial,  too,  though  I  was  not  hungry,  and  I 
bought  a  box  of  sardines  and  some  bread.    For  the  first  time  • 
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since  my  cliildbood  I  found  myself  laden  with  parcels !  It  was 
dark  when  I  reached  my  attic ;  I  had  not  remembered  that  I  had 
no  light.  I  went  out  again  and  purchased  a  lamp  and  some  oil. 
Then  I  remembered  I  should  require  a  spirit  lamp  and  kettle  to 
boil  my  water  with.  After  reaching  my  room  with  all  these 
purchases  I  thought  to  myself  that  at  last  I  should  be  comfortable. 
Alas,  I  soon  found  I  needed  many  other  things,  but  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  sally  forth  again,  so  put  off  further  errands  until 
the  morrow. 

What  a  dreary  night  it  was !  Although  the  people  were  clean 
and  respectable,  I  felt  very  suspicious  about  the  bed  when  the 
time  came  to  use  it.  I  poured  some  eau-de-cologne  on  a  hand- 
kerchief and  placed  it  between  my  face  and  the  pillow.  It  was  a 
large  bedstead  and  had  a  spring  mattress  under  the  wool  one;  the 
former  was  all  right  enoug^h,  the  latter  was  not — it  seemed  filled 
with  hard  roui>d1)all8,  which  made  you  fancy  you  were  lying  on  a 
bag  of  potatoes.  In  the  morning  I  mentioned  this  fact  to  the 
landlady.  "  Yes,"  she  said  coolly,  "  it  is  rather  a  bad  mattress  ; 
it  wasn't  a  good  one  when  it  was  bought.*'  And  with  that  I  had 
to  be  content,  or  leave.  I  preferred  to  accustom  myself  to  lie  on 
a  bag  of  potatoes. 

When  I  woke  on  my  first  morning  in  this  room  it  was  bitterly 
cold,  and  I  seemed  to  be  in  a  well.  I  thought  the  thing  to  warm 
me  would  be  to  take  my  cold  bath  at  once.  The  experiment  was 
not  very  successful ;  I  felt  a  kind  of  glow  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  then  I  was  shivering  more  than  before.  I  lighted  a 
fire  then,  but  the  grate  was  but  a  wee  tiny  one,  as  big  as  my 
hand,  perhaps,  and  most  of  the  little  heat  the  fire  gave  went  up 
the  chimney.  When  I  looked  up  the  chimney  I  could  see  the 
sky ;  the  room  might  well  be  cold  !  All  that  morning  I  kept  up 
as  much  fire  as  the  grate  would  hold,  but  there  was  no  perceptible 
warmth  a  few  feet  away  from  it. 

Then  I  thought  of  my  lunch.  The  landlady  would  only  cook 
me  a  chop  or  some  small  piece  of  meat ;  but,  of  course,  I  should 
require  vegetables  also.  As  I  had  a  fire  which  seemed  to  be 
useless  for  heating,  it  might  serve  for  cooking  perhaps.  I  went 
out  and  bought  a  saucepan — which,  as  I  wanted  it  imme- 
diately, I  carried  home  myself — also  some  vegetables  and  a  small 
piece  of  meat.  My  idea  was  to  make  a  French  pot-avrfeu.  I 
borrowed  a  knife  from  the  kitchen,  and  soon  had  my  vegetables 
cleaned,  cut  up,  and  placed  in  the  saucepan  on  the  fire.  My 
hands  were  rather  the  worse  for  this  employment,  and  were  black 
with  handling  the  saucepan  and  tending  the  fire  by  the  time  my 
meal  was  cooked,  and  my  face  was  not  much  cleaner.  However, 
I  felt  quite  cheered  up  by  the  occupation,  and  was  really  delighted 
when  I  found  that  my  first  attempt  at  cooking  was  most  success- 
ful ;  then  I  had  meals  enough  cooked  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  I 
was  infinitely  satisfied  at  my  achievement. 
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I  spent  other  mornings  in  like  manner,  making  myself  some- 
times one  soap  and  sometimes  another.     It -was  difficult,  of  oonrse, 
to  make  much  change  with  so  few  utensils,  and  I  grew  to  be  very 
ingenious  in  making  them  serve  all  purposes.     I  became  quite 
proud  of  my  skill  before  long,  and  even  invited  a  friend  to  lunch 
one  day  for  the  fun  of  it.     But  my  housekeeping  arrangements 
showed  at  their  best  at  my  teas.     I  asked  a  girl  student  friend  of 
mine  to  tea  several  times  for  the  sake  of  her  company,  on  which 
occasions  the  landlady  lent  me  all  extra  tea  things  I  required, 
and  in  that  way  I  spent  many  cheerful  hours  in  my  garret,  which 
were   a   delightful  change   from  the  rest   of  the  time  I  spent 
indoors.     The  weather  was  mostly  bitterly,   bitterly   cold ;    the 
winter  was  unusually  long,  and  to  me  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
end ;  the  temperature  in  my  room  never  reached  a  higher  point 
than  50®  during  my  first  three  months.    The  sun  never  shone  on 
my  side  of  the  house  at  all,  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  fire  gave 
out  but  little  heat.     After  the  first  week  I  discovered  I  could  burn 
nearly    a    scuttleful  of  coals   a  day.     As   each  scuttleful  cost 
sixpence  I  could  not  allow  myself  such  an  expense  with  so  little 
result.     Besides,  the  chimney  being  open  to  the  sky,  sent  me 
back  my  smoke  and  that  of  other  people's  as  well.    Then  I  used 
a  fire  only  when  I  wanted  to  cook ;  to  keep  warm  at  other  times  I 
put  on  my  coat  and  fur  cloak,  in  fact  I  never  had  them  off  except 
when  I  went  to  bed  for  the  whole  of  that  three  months.     The 
draughts  in  the  room  were  fearful ;  the  two  windows  would  not 
fit  at  the  top,  one  of  them  had  a  two-inch  aperture  (which  I  filled 
up  with  paper)  and  consequently  would  not  fasten.     I  should  not 
have  been  much  better  off  if  they  had  fitted  properly,  for  there 
was  such  a  dreadful  smell  of  returned  smoke  at  most  times  that  I 
was  obliged  to  keep  one  of  them  a  little  open  nearly  always.     At 
first  I  could  not  understand  what  that  terrible  smell  was,  and  1 
asked  the  landlady  about  it. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  it  comes  from  the  next-door  chimney.  They 
had  it  on  fire  some  time  ago  and  the  heat  cracked  the  brickwork 
between  the  flues,  which  lets  their  smoke  come  into  your  chimney 
and  some  of  it  blows  down  into  the  room." 

"  Well,"  I  said, "  it  is  very  disagreeable.  I  am  obliged  to  have 
the  window  open  well  nigh  all  day,  and  I  am  nearly  frozen  already." 

"  Oh,  I  will  have  it  seen  to  some  day." 

"  I  hope  soon."  The  soon,  alas  !  proved  to  be  when  it  was  warm 
weather ;  then  it  was  done. 

Never  had  I  felt  the  cold  before  as  I  did  then !  I  had  lived 
through  two  very  severe  winters  in  the  Black  Forest  when  snow 
and  ice  remained  on  the  ground  for  weeks  and  months  together — 
but  how  different  it  was.  In  the  winter  the  air  was  so  dry  there 
that  we  hardly  felt  the  cold ;  it  made  our  blood  course  quickly 
hrough  our  veins  when  we  went  out,  and  we  came  in  all  in  a  glow 
and  full  of  high  spirits.    Ah  !  but  what  difference  there  was  be- 
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tween  the  nice  warm  houses  there,  with  their  tall  china  stoves  and 
their  double  windows,  and  this  garret  in  the  middle  of  London ! 
Here  if  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  head  and  shoulders  warm  my 
feet  were  cold,  and  if  I  got  my  feet  warm  my  back  grew  cold  and 
cold  shivers  ran  down  my  spine.  Often  I  went  out  to  try  to  warm 
myself  by  walking,  but  generally  had  to  face  a  bitter  east  wind 
which  seemed  to  me  to  blow  in  all  directions  at  once,  and  I  would 
retreat  to  my  garret  again  chilled  to  the  marrow. 

When  I  opened  the  front  door  with  my  latch  key  the  warmth  of 
the  house  struck  pleasantly  upon  me,  and  in  passing  up  the  stairs 
I  could  sometimes  see  into  the  dining-room  with  its  well-curtained 
windows  and  brightly-burning  fire — ^how  I  longed  to  have  just 
such  a  comfortable  nook  to  go  to  !  But  I  never  entered  this  cosy 
room ;  the  occupier  thought  herself  of  too  great  importance  to 
strike  an  acquaintance  with  the  tenant  of  the  garret ;  nor  did  the 
other  old  lady,  who  had  the  next  two  floors,  think  it  compatible 
with  her  dignity  to  exchange  even  a  few  words  with  another 
solitary  being.  I  never  spoke  to  either  tenant  during  the  whole 
of  the  six  months  I  passed  in  that  house  ;  if  I  met  either  of  them 
on  the  stairs  she  would  rush  into  her  room  and  slam  the  door  in 
my  face  !  The  further  one  went  up  the  house  the  colder  it  got, 
and  in  my  room  the  temperature  was  much  the  same  as  outside. 
To  get  a  little  warmth  I  used  to  fill  a  hot-water  bottle  with  boiling 
water,  heated  by  my  spirit  lamp,  and  put  it  on  the  floor  or  on  my 
bed,  which  I  used  as  a  sofa,  where  I  could  put  my  feet  on  it ;  then 
I  would  cover  my  shoulders  with  my  fur  cloak  and  my  knees  with 
an  eider  down  quilt.  In  this  way  I  read,  and  worked,  and  thought 
on  all  cold  days.  The  thoughts  were  suited  to  the  circumstances. 
How  long  the  winter  seemed  to  be !  Would  it  never  come  to  an 
end  ?  I  had  never  noticed  winter  coming  or  going  before  ;  to  me 
it  had  always  meant  brisk  walks  with  my  pupils,  skating,  and  even 
tobogganing,  in  the  daytime ;  and  in  the  evenings  blazing  fires, 
plenty  of  nice  books,  long  talks  and  merry  games.  How  often  I 
recalled  those  winters  as  I  sat  in  my  garret !  Then  I  would  pull 
myself  up  and  try  to  persuade  myself  that  things  would  be  brighter 
soon ;  why  should  I  not  soon  be  earning  an  ample  income  with 
which  I  could  command  a  comfortable  home  ?  "  Till  now," 
t  bought  T,  "  my  services  have  been  appreciated  and  well  paid  for, 
and  they  will  be  again.  My  eight  years  of  experience  and  con- 
tinued  study  have  made  me  more  valuable ;  I  have  my  diploma 
and  some  certificates,  besides  the  most  excellent  references,  and 
I  know  that  my  teaching  is  worth  the  best  terms  paid  for  such 
services.  I  shall  soon  obtain  a  few  pupils,  and  more  will  quickly 
follow  beyond  doubt." 

Thus  I  comforted  myself,  at  first  ;  and  I  set  diligently  about 
making  known  my  requirements.  Three  times  a  week  I  adver- 
tised in  the  Timea  and  the  Morning  Post ;  two  or  three  times  a 
week  I  called  on   certain  agents  and  at  Queen*s  College,  Harley 
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Street,  to  examine  the  lists  of  those  reqaiiing  lessons  ;  I  got  in- 
corporated  to  the  Teachers'  Guild,  and  wrote  many  letters  to  my 
friends.  Days,  weeks  and  months  passed  by,  and  nothing  came 
of  all  my  trouble !  Somehow  nobody  seemed  to  require 
tuition,  except  a  few  persons  who  offered  terms  like  two  shillings 
a  lesson  and  who  lived  in  distant  suburbs  which  would  take 
several  hours  and  half  the  fee  to  get  to  and  from. 

I  received  one  promising  reply  to  one  of  my  advertisements. 
I  happened  to  be  staying  for  a  few  days  with  the  kind  people 
with  whom  I  lived  six  years.  The  name  sounded  good  and  the 
address  was  that  of  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  Kensington;  I 
afterwards  found  they  were  people  of  very  good  standing  and  of 
great  wealth.  Well,  I  took  the  very  first  train  the  next  morning, 
although  I  was  ill  with  violent  neuralgia;  but  it  was  to  me  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  that  I  could  not  allow  myself  to 
remain  in  bed.  I  reached  the  house  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  was 
immediately  ushered  into  an  elegant  boudoir.  As  I  entered  a 
Frenchman  came  out,  evidently  the  cook,  with  his  menu  in  his 
hand.  This  augured  well :  at  any  rate  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty here  in  arranging  terms.  The  lady  was  extremely  well 
dressed,  and  the  house  was  most  tastefully  decorated  and  furnished, 
so  fer  as  I  could  judge  by  the  hall,  the  dining-room — which  I 
had  seen  en  passant —  and  the  boudoir. 

As  soon  as  I  was  seated  she  explained  to  me  that  she  had  a 
very  intelligent  daughter  just  fifteen  years  old — at  which  I  re- 
joiced inwardly,  seeing  her  already  my  pupil — and  that  she  desired 
her  to  have  advanced  lessons  in  literature,  history,  arithmetic, 
and  so  on.  I  said  it  was  exactly  such  tuition  which  I  was  mo3t 
qualified  to  give. 

She  went  on  to  say  she  would  require  me  to  come  to  the  house 
for  the  whole  of  each  day,  or  rather  from  ten  till  five,  and  that 
she  would  give  £40  a  year !  I  almost  jumped  off  my  chair  at 
these  words.  I  pointed  out  to  her,  as  well  as  my  disgust  would 
permit,  that  I  could  not  support  myself  on  forty  pounds  a  year, 
and  a  moment  later  found  myself  in  the  street.  I  was  profoundly 
depressed  as  I  sat  in  the  train  on  my  way  back  to  my  kind  and 
generous  friends,  and  I  thought  bitterly  of  all  the  trouble  and 
expense  I  had  incurred,  only  to  receive  a  slap  in  the  face,  so  to 
speak.  Forty  pounds  a  year !  I  wondered  if  the  French  cook 
contented  himself  with  such  a  pittance.  And  to  offer  a  lady 
who  was  to  form  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  growing  girl  less  than  a 
mere  cook  seemed  to  me  atrocious.  I  wondered  if  that  lady 
could  even  dress  herself  on  forty  pounds  a  year.  Perhaps  if 
somebody  were  to  ask  her  such  a  question  she  would  think  it 
absurd,  or  feel  insulted.  And  how  can  a  governess  live  and  dress 
like  a  lady,  or  even  at  all,  on  forty  pounds  a  year?  Why,  it 
would  scarcely  pay  for  my  room  and  some  food.  As  it  was  I 
deprived   myself  of  fires,  except  when   absolutely  necessary  for 
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cooking  purposes,  and  took  neither  tea  nor  coffee;  bread,  and 
porridge  and  milk,  with  a  box  of  sardines  once  a  week,  formed 
my  principal  foods  at  that  time,  as  I  only  allowed  myself  eight 
shillings  a  week  for  food.  For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  see 
how  I  could  live  and  find  even  needles  and  cotton,  to  say  nothing 
of  clothing,  on  forty  pounds  a  year. 

When  three  months  had  passed  away  in  fruitless  search  I  began 
to  realize  that  the  moment  would  soon  be  present  when  I  should 
not  have  one  penny  left.  All  my  advertisements,  agents'  fees,  and 
expenses  of  living  and  travelling  here  and  there  seeking  engage- 
ments had  sorely  diminished  my  funds,  and  my  thirty  pounds  had 
dwindled  down  to  five ! 

I  shudder  still  when  I  think  of  those  times.  The  long  solitary 
days,  mostly  so  cold  and  bitter,  and  my  constant  disappointments, 
had  made  sad  havoc  with  my  good  spirits.  I  became  terribly 
depressed  and  listless,  and  when  my  last  five  pounds  had  to  be 
drawn  upon  I  became  so  oppressed  with  the  idea  that  I  should 
soon  be  penniless,  that  I  used  to  wake  regularly  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  with  a  horrible  sensation  of  being  completely  destitute. 
If  I  were  to  fall  ill  I  could  not  pay  to  be  nursed  even  at  a  hos- 
pital. Thoughts  like  these  troubled  me  even  in  my  sleep ;  it  was 
horrible,  horrible. 

In  those  sad  days  how  I  sympathized  with  the  many  wretched 
creatures  I  saw  in  the  streets — the  poor,  the  blind,  the  lame,  and 
the  hungry.  My  heart  positively  bled  for  those  people ;  and  I 
could  do  absolutely  nothing  for  them. 

What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  have  means !  And  yet  how 
often  those  who  have  them  do  not  enough  appreciate  them,  not 
having  known  the  bitterness  of  poverty,  and  do  not  learn  what 
intense  happiness  it  is  to  help  poor  unfortunate  creatures  devoid 
of  everything. 

How  often  I  longed  to  ask  poor  women,  pale  and  sad,  offering 
some  trifle  or  other  for  sale,  what  ailed  them ;  to  find  out  where 
they  lived,  and  to  try  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  more  profitable 
occupation.  Or  men  I  saw  in  the  streets,  unemployed,  sullen  and 
dogged  looking — how  I  would  like  to  have  asked  what  were  their 
circumstances,  and  to  have  helped  them.  Alas,  I  could  not  even 
help  myself;  how  could  I  help  others  ?  There  was  a  poor  old 
Frenchman  who  came  once  or  twice  a  week  into  the  street  where 
I  lived.  He  generally  came  late  in  the  evening.  I  used  to  hear 
him  cough  and  then  he  would  begin  some  old  French  song,  very 
sad  and  plaintive  in  itself  and  still  more  so  jas  he  sang  it ;  then  he 
would  attempt  to  render  the  martial  strains  of  the  "  Marseillaise  " 
— which  certainly  had  nothing  martial  about  them  coming  from 
that  feeble  old  man  who  had  to  stop  between  nearly  every  bar  to 
cough.  Poor  man ;  how  came  he  there  ?  If  one  had  but  a  few 
pounds  to  spare  to  send  him  home  to  his  native  village  and  sup- 
port him  through  his  few  remaining  years !     He  came  every  day 
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of  the  six  months  I  was  there.  Often  his  voice  was  so  feeble  and 
his  cough  so  terrible  that  it  was  wonderful  to  me  that  he  kept 
alive  till  the  summer. 

Many  others  besides  my  poor  old  countryman  passed  through 
that  street  wailing  out  their  discordant  and  pitiful  songs, 
especially  on  Sundays,  when  there  were  few  carriages  passing 
and  the  street  was  quieter.  Oh,  what  a  noisy  street  it  was 
throughout  the  week!  At  first  I  thought  I  liked  it — it  gave 
one  a  pleasant  sense  of  movement  and  life  ;  but  in  a  few  days  I 
began  to  think  the  milkmen  and  costermongers  rather  a  nuis- 
ance ;  after  the  first  week  I  regarded  them  as  torments  ! 

At  seven  in  the  morning  the  street  was  simply  invaded  by 
milkmen.  I  never  could  understand  why  these  men  give  forth 
the  fiendish  screams  peculiar  to  them.  There  was  one  youth 
among  those  who  passed  down  our  street  who  seemed  to  enjoy 
his  vocal  exercises  wonderfully.  Before  each  house,  whether  he 
had  to  stop  or  not,  he  gave  three  fearful  shrieks,  which  I  suppose 
meant  **  milk."  I  used  to  hear  him  in  the  next  square  and  as  far 
as  two  streets  away,  and  I  really  dreaded  his  coming.  How  I 
wished  his  voice  would  break !  But  not  at  all :  his  daily  practice 
improved  it — or  rather  increased  the  strength  of  it.  As  a  rule  a 
rival  milkman  would  enter  the  street  before  the  vigorous  youth 
got  out  of  it.  Then  it  was  perfectly  awful !  They  redoubled 
their  efforts  in  the  attempt  to  outdo  each  other.  If  the  milk 
cries  had  been  but  for  a  few  minutes,  the  torture  would  have  been 
more  bearable  perhaps ;  but  they  went  on  each  morning  until 
they  were  drowned  by  those  of  the  costermongers.  The  "  three- 
pence a  quart"  man  who  came  between  nine  and  ten  was 
generally  the  last  of  these  gentry.  He  used  to  emit  a  kind  of 
jodeling  ending  with  "yach — tun."  The  last  syllable  he  always 
took  on  a  very  high  note,  on  which  he  seemed  to  linger  with 
especial  delight  and  affection.  And  all  this  caterwauling  began 
again  in  the  afternoon.  From  about  eight  in  the  morning  till 
ten  at  night  the  postman's  loud  double  knock  was  heard  at 
intervals  of  about  two  hours.  But  one  easily  forgave  him — ^for  at 
any  moment  his  tat-tap  might  herald  a  welcome  letter.  But  he 
was  not  the  last  to  banish  quiet  in  this  unfortunate  street — for 
soon  after  ten  the  hot-potatoe  men  began  their  rounds !  I  de- 
clare I  never  see  one  of  their  strangely  constructed  vehicles 
without  a  bitter  pang  of  remembrance  passing  through  me. 
Somehow  or  other  these  unfortunate  carts  seem  to  have  concen- 
trated in  themselves  almost  every  feature  suggestive  of  poverty 
and  destitution.  The  cries  of  "  all  hot  and  floury  " — or  rather, 
"  all  'ot  an'  flowry  " — in  a  minor  key,  as  these  men  utter  them, 
play  the  same  part  as  certain  flowers  and  perfumes  do  in  other 
cases — ^they  remind  one  vividly  of  bygone  scenes. 

As  the  street  happened  to  be  a  short  cut  between  Belgravia 
and  South  Kensington,  there  was  an  unusually  large  road  traffic 
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throogh  ity  and  consequently  there  was  a  rumbling  noise  without 
cessation,  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night — or  rather  I 
should  say  from  mom  till  mom,  for  cabs  and  carriages  seemed  to 
be  using  it  all  through  the  night.  Then  there  was  a  fire  engine 
station  hard  by,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  very  few  nights  passed 
without  my  being  awakened  by  the  shouts  of  the  firemen  and  the 
noise  of  engine  and  horses  as  they  rushed  away  to  some  distant 
fire.  But  I  didn't  mind  that  so  very  much,  and  always  rushed  to 
my  window  to  catch  sight  of  them  if  I  heard  them  in  time ;  for 
it  was  a  thrilling  sight  to  see  the  well-trained  horses  flying  down 
the  road,  with  the  engine  hissing  like  a  monster  behind  them 
breathing  fire  and  smoke,  and  scattering  a  shower  of  bright 
sparks  in  its  trail ;  and  one  could  have  no  thoughts  but  those  of 
admiration  for  the  band  of  stalwart  firemen  in  their  glimmering 
helmets,  as  they  were  swept  past  on  their  way  to  strife  and 
danger. 

I  liave  forgotten  to  mention  the  instrumental  performances  we 
were  treated  to  each  day !  They  were  innumerable.  I  should 
say  that  no  instrument  was  unrepresented  in  that  street.  From 
the  piano  organ  to  the  bagpipe,  from  the  concertina  to  the  horn, 
every  conceivable  instrument  broke  the  peace  more  or  less  often. 
When  there  were  intervals  of  rest  from  single-handed  performers 
it  was  generally  due  to  some  German  band,  or  group  of  Scotch 
sword-dancers  with  pipers  having  monopolized  the  street. 

In  moderation,  I  rather  enjoy  a  good  band,  or  a  piano  organ,  or 
even  a  bagpipe — but  a  little  of  either  goes  a  long  way,  especially 
of  the  last-named ;  a  few  minutes  once  a  month  is  quite  sufficient 
for  me.  I  am  told  that  in  the  midst  of  Scotch  scenery  one  can 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  bagpipe ;  that  may  be  so ;  but  between 
houses  in  an  over-crowded  street,  it  always  sounds  to  me  as  if 
there  was  something  wrong  about  it. 

But  what  always  made  me  feel  very  miserable  were  the  fre- 
quent sights  of  whole  families  pas^sing  slowly  down  the  streets 
singing  hymns — the  father  carrying  a  small  child  in  his  arms,  the 
mother  with  a  baby  in  hers,  and  beside  them  two  or  three  miser- 
ably-clad children.  It  was  wretched !  The  children  would  chime 
in  every  now  and  then  with  their  poor  shrill  voices,  and  stare 
wistfully  up  at  the  windows  on  either  side  as  they  crept  along 
step  by  step.  Poor  little  things !  I  used  to  wonder  whether 
their  parents  were  doing  this  kind  of  thing  only  in  an  excep- 
tional way,  from  hunger  and  want  of  work ;  or  if  they  were 
taking  it  up  as  a  regular  occupation.  Whichever  it  may  have 
been  it  was  inexpressibly  sad.  These  groups  were  most  notice- 
able on  Sundays,  the  traffic  was  so  much  less  then. 

And  oh,  those  Sundays  !  They  were  terrible  days  for  me.  I 
stopped  my  usual  occupations  then  and  I  used  to  sit  for  hours  to- 
gether wrapped  in  my  cloak  reading  or  writing — but  somehow 
there  was  no  enjoyment  about  it;  I  could  not  shake  ofi"  the  dul- 
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ness  of  the  day.  My  solitary  meals  seemed  to  choke  me,  and  I 
longed  for  some  lady  to  talk  to.  How  hard  the  conditions  under 
which  a  woman  has  to  earn  her  own  living  are,  compared  with 
those  which  surround  a  man.  To  work  is  in  itself  a  pleasure,  of 
course ;  it  is  the  lonely  position  it  often  involves, .  to  a  woman, 
which  makes  her  life  so  unenviable  when  she  is  **  earning  her 
own  living."  A  man  more  often  works  in  company  with  his 
fellows,  and  can  always  spend  his  evening  at  his  club  or  with  his 
companions;  he  can  frequent  his  pet  restaurant,  his  favourite 
theatres  and  music  halls,  or  any  place  his  fancy  selects,  where  he 
can  make  and  meet  friends  and  acquaintances.  How  di£ferent 
must  be  the  woman's  life.  No  merry  chats  and  funny  stories,  no 
jokes  and  pleasant  pastimes  for  her.  She  has  her  one  room,  and 
in  it  she  is  expected  to  pass  her  leisure  hours.  When  she  comes 
in  after  her  day's  work  she  lights  her  fire  (if  she  can  afford  one), 
prepares  her  meal  and  struggles  through  it  as  a  mere  matter  of 
business,  and  perhaps  stares  dreamily  into  the  fire  the  while. 
What  does  she  see  in  the  dancing  flames  ?  Not  often  can  she 
build  pleasant  castles  from  them ;  more  likely  the  chilling 
thought  that  as  it  is  this  year,  so  will  it  be  next,  and,  if  she  lives, 
so  will  it  be  five,  ten,  twenty  years  hence  I  Her  thoughts  are  apt 
to  run  into  grooves  too  sad  to  allow  her  to  remain  unoccupied 
and  resting,  and  she  forces  herself  to  read,  writ«,  or  sew,  until 
her  watch  shows  bed  time  has  come ;  and  then,  longing  for 
morning  to  come,  when  she  may  work  again  and  shake  off  her 
torpor  ror  a  time,  she  essays  to  sleep.  As  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  women  working  for  daily  bread  under  conditions  like 
these,  how  great  a  boon  it  would  be  if  some  nice  places  could  be 
built  containing  suitable  apartments,  in  which  large  numbers 
could  live  under  one  roof  and  have  suitable  attendance  provided. 
There  is  a  set  of  buildings  in  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  which 
answers  to  this  description — but  it  is  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean. 
Many  more  such  places  are  wanted,  for  there  are  thousands  of 
women  in  London  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  such  ad- 
vantages, instead  of  having  to  do  everything  for  themselves  and 
wasting  their  sixpences  and  shillings  on  all  sides  in  paying  for 
every  little  service  done  for  them. 

One  morning,  when  I  was  occupied  cleaning  potatoes  and 
carrots  and  thinking  sadly  of  my  dwindling  sovereigns,  the  servant 
entered  my  room  to  tell  me  a  lady  was  down  stairs  and  wanted  to 
speak  to  me.  I  quickly  covered  my  vegetables  with  a  newspaper 
and  rushed  down  stairs  to  show  her  up.  She  told  me  she 
lived  quite  near  and  had  seen  my  advertisement,  and  would  I  give 
lessons  to  her  daughter  ? 

There  was  no  unwillingness  on  my  part !  My  late  experiences 
had  made  me  careful  about  setting  up  expectations  which  might 
not  be  realized.  But  this  time  I  need  not  have  repressed  them, 
for  we  agreed  on  terms  at  once  and  I  was  to  begin  in  three  weeks* 
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time*  I  wished  it  could  have  been  at  once,  but  there  was  no 
choice.  Very  soon  after  that  lady  procured  me  two  other  good 
pupils  and  I  was — saved !  It  was  not  an  income  sufficient  for  my 
needs,  but  it  would  help  me  toward  one,  and  my  heart  was  grateful 
indeed.  The  weather  was  getting  warmer  too,  and  sometimes  the 
sun  shone  into  the  house  in  strong  hot  rays,  such  as  that  winter 
had  not  known.  How  delightful  it  was  to  feel  the  warm  rays 
falling  on  me  when  I  passed  the  staircase  window  outside  my 
room — my  window  did  not  face  the  sun,  so  I  got  none  of  the  glory 
in  my  room.  I  used  to  open  wide  the  staircase  window  and  my 
door  to  get  in  as  much  as  I  could  of  the  warm  fresh  air,  and 
altogether  I  began  to  breathe  freely  again. 

One  evening  when  I  returned  from  one  of  the  classes  T  attended 
at  South  Kensington  School  of  Art,  the  servant  informed  me  in  an 
imperative  tone  that  Mrs.  Peters — she  was  the  landlady — would 
be  pleased  if  I  did  not  touch  the  window  on  the  stairs  as  the  lady 
on  the  first  floor  complained  of  draughts,  and  Mrs.  Peters  had  ^ 
bad  cold. 

**  Well,"  said  I,  « will  you  kindly  tell  Mrs.  Peters  that  I  am 
sorry  she  has  a  cold,  but  I  am  sure  the  fresh  air  on  the  third  floor 
cannot  possibly  hurt  her  in  the  basement,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
lady  on  the  first  floor  can  feel  any  draught  from  an  open  window 
on  the  third  floor." 

"  Ah,  but  the  lady  on  the  first  floor  is  very  particular,  because 
she  sufiers  dreadful  of  rheumatics." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that  of  course,"  I  said,  "  but  sunny  fresh  air  can 
hurt  nobody.  Besides  I  have  some  right  to  be  considered  as  well 
as  she,  and  I  object  to  having  all  the  bad  air  rising  from  the 
bottom  of  the  house  to  my  room  when  I  can  have  fresh  air 
instead." 

**  Very  well,  miss.     I  shall  tell  her." 

In  the  end  I  gained  my  point ;  but  from  that  time  Mrs.  Peters 
turned  sulky  toward  me.  I  thought  she  would  be  all  right  in  a  few 
days.  But  oh,  dear  no !  For  the  next  three  months  she  never 
once  put  her  foot  inside  my  room,  and  she  avoided  me  as  if  I  had 
been  a  pestilence.  Evidently  I  had  oflFended  her  terribly  in 
opposing  my  desires  to  her  commands.  I  thought  her  temper 
quite  a  peculiar  one ;  apparently  she  thought  she  had  a  right  to 
it,  but  did  not  reckon  on  my  having  one  too. 

She  paid  me  out  though.  I  sometimes  bought  fresh  herrings 
for  my  supper  and  got  them  broiled  in  the  kitchen 
according  to  our  little  agreement.  The  sand  in  the  fish  rather 
lessened  my  enjoyment  sometimes,  but  I  considered  it  a  dainty 
food  on  the  whole.  One  day  the  servant  said, "  Mrs.  Peters  is  very 
sorry,  but  the  herring  fell  in  the  cinders,"  and  uncovered  the  dish. 
There  was  my  herring,  all  broken  up  and  burnt.  I  tried  to  eat 
some  and  found  my  mouth  full  of  what  I  had  always  taken  for 
sand.    After  that  I  tried  herrings  a  few  more  times,  but  they  some- 
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how  always  fell  into  the  cinders,  and  I  had  to  give  them  up  and 
rest  content  with  bread  and  butter,  I  thought  of  Tantalus' 
punishment — there  I  had  my  fish,  my  appetite  was  excited  by  its 
delicate  fragrance  and  yet  I  could  not  eat  it. 

After  May  had  passed  into  June,  and  the  discomforts  of  the 
cold  winter  had  passed  away,  with  the  advent  of  milder  tempera- 
ture I  began  to  feel  quite  at  home  in  my  room,  notwithstanding 
the  sandy  herrings.  I  had  got  accustomed  to  hard  fare,  and  could 
more  easily  accommodate  myself  to  circumstances  than  I  could  at 
first.  In  June  the  weather  became  unusually  warm,  and  then  I 
found  that  my  garret  was  quite  as  hot  in  summer  as  it  had  been 
cold  in  winter ;  and,  being  near  the  roof,  the  room  scarcely  had 
time  to  cool  at  night  before  the  sun  was  blazing  out  again  in  the 
morning  and  at  once  making  the  place  like  an  oven  again.  I 
liked  it  at  first,  it  was  so  pleasant  compared  with  the  months 
before,  but  it  had  a  bad  effect  upon  my  health ;  I  became  very 
weak  and  nervous,  and  could  hardly  drag  myself  from  one  place  to 
another.  Fortunately  I  was  not  then  without  friends.  The  lady 
in  whose  house  I  lived  six  years  was  in  town  and  looked  after  me 
like  a  mother  would  have  done  ;  and  a  great  friend  of  hers  came 
with  her  daughter  to  see  me,  and  invited  me  to  her  house  often 
and  showed  me  much  kindness.  Then,  too,  I  discovered  one  day 
that  the  people  who  lived  next  door  to  me  were  old  friends  of 
mine.  We  chanced  to  meet  in  the  street,  and  of  course  renewed 
our  acquaintance.  They  too  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  spent 
many  hours  with  them  in  the  warm  summer  evenings.  It  was  a 
great  comfort  to  me  to  feel  that  if  I  got  weaker  and  could  not 
leave  my  bed  I  should  not  now  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
strangers. 

But  though  I  made  new  and  dear  friends  I  did  not  get  any 
more  pupils.  All  my  friends  were  looking  out  for  me,  but  their 
efforts  were  in  vain,  so  far  as  any  immediate  result  was  concerned. 
It  seemed  as  though  all  the  children  requiring  tuition  had  disap- 
peared as  by  magic.  And  then  every  one  was  so  busy  in  con- 
nection with  the  Jubilee  festivities,  and  all  the  ladies  seemed  to 
spend  enormous  sums  to  get  seats  to  view  the  procession  from, 
and  so  no  doubt  they  did  not  care  to  pay  for  lessons  for  their 
children  just  then.  I  am  heartily  glad  that  there  will  not  be 
another  Jubilee  in  my  time. 

I  got  so  weak  and  feeble  that  I  was  thankful  that  holiday  time 
was  near.  I  wondered  how  I  could  set  aside  money  enough  to 
pay  my  expenses  to  the  houses  I  had  been  invited  to  pass  my 
holidays  in.  One  day  I  suddenly  remembered  that  I  had  once 
lent  a  sum  of  money  to  a  friend  of  mine.  I  wrote  a  letter  at 
once  (which  fortunately  reached  her)  asking  if  .she  could  let  me 
have  it  back  as  it  would  be  of  very  great  service  to  me.  Happily 
for  me  she  sent  it  to  me  immediately,  and  I  was  enabled  to  start 
on  my  holidays  with  an  easy  mind 
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How  glad  I  was  to  leave  that  house.  I  took  all  my  things 
away  with  me  as  I  could  not  afford  to  keep  on  the  room  in  my 
absence,  and  moreover  had  no  intention  of  returning  to  a  house  in 
which  I  had  suffered  so  much.  When  I  came  back  to  London 
after  my  holidays  I  settled  myself  in  the  garret  I  occupy  now.  It 
is  of  course  next  the  roof,  and  it  has  only  one  window  and  no 
fire-place  at  all.  This  sounds  worse  than  the  description  of  my 
former  abode.  Ah,  yes ;  but  it  is  a  nicely  furnished  room  and  has 
a  good  bed,  the  window  fastens  properly  and  faces  the  afternoon 
sun — ^a  great  point  with  me — and  the  street  is  a  quiet  one,  though 
to  be  sure  there  is  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house.  There  is  a  little  oil  stove  in  the  room  to  warm 
the  air,  but  it  gave  out  such  a  terrible  stench  the  first  time  I 
lighted  it  (not  having  been  cleaned  for  some  months)  that  I  had 
to  open  the  window  to  get  some  fresh  air  in,  and  found  myself 
with  a  terrible  cold  in  a  day  or  two.  I  had  the  stove  properly 
cleaned  and  found  it  more  bearable,  but  the  warmth  is  very  sickly 
and  cannot  be  healthy,  so  that  I  have  not  used  it  since  the  first 
week  I  came,  when  the  weather  happened  to  be  cold.  I  daresay 
I  shall  move  again  if  I  find  another  room  as  nice  as  this  one  and 
with  a  fire-place,  but  for  the  present  I  am  disinclined  to  look  for 
one.  There  is  no  cooking  done  in  this  house,  so  I  have  to  get  all 
my  meals  sent  i^  from  a  restaurant  close  by,  but  with  my  little 
spirit  lamp  I  can  make  myself  hot  tea  at  any  time.  To  my 
intense  surprise  I  feel  perfectly  content  here;  I  suppose  I  am 
hardened,  and  I  daresay  I  am  approaching  my  ideal  Diogenes, 
and  that  to  live  next  in  a  tub  will  not  in  the  least  disconcert  me. 
The  idea  of  furnishing  two  rooms  I  have  given  up  long  since  as 
the  last  of  my  illusions,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  never  to 
aspire  to  anything  more  comfortable  than  what  I  am  now  in 
possession  of. 


«  SAVED ! " 

r    THE    COUNTESS    OF   MUNSTER. 


^^AHI I  La  bella  signorina  !  e  pallidetta  I  e  stanca  /  poverina  !  " 
These  words  were  addressed  to  me  years  ago  by  the 
padrona  of  a  hotel,  which  my  mother  and  I  had  just  reached, 
after  a  long  and  fatiguing  night  journey;  and  trivial  as  they 
may  appear,  I  remember  them  distinctly,  as  well  as  every  other 
circumstance  that  occurred  during  the  eventful  four  and  twenty 
hours  which  succeeded  our  arrival  at  the  Hotel  d'Oro,  in  Florence, 
on  the  17th  September,  184 — . 

My  lately-widowed  mother  and  myself  (a  girl  of  seventeen)  had 
been  travelling  in  Italy  for  months,  after  an  aimless,  erratic 
fashion ;  for  she,  poor  soul,  was  endeavouring,  through  change  of 
scene  and  fatigue  of  body,  to  deaden  the  memory  of  her  grief; 

and  we  had  started  the  night  before  from  A ,  to  avoid  the 

heat  of  a  day  journey,  arriving  in  the  early  morning  at  the 
Hotel  d'Oro,  an  imposing  building  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amo,  and  formerly  a  palace  of  the  Este  and  Borgia  families, 
whose  quaint  monograms  and  devices  ornamented  its  walls,  both 
within  and  without. 

We  were  conducted  to  our  apartments  by  the  pretty  padroruii 
and  as  we  wearily  passed  through  the  magnificent  vestibule  and 
ascended  the  broad  marble  staircase,  I  was  curiously  reminded 
(my  nerves  being  probably  in  an  irritated  condition)  of  a  picture 
I  had  seen  in  a  child's  story  book,  of  a  pretty  little  girl  with  long 
hair,  who  is  mounting  a  stair  leading  to  a  hanging  gallery,  so 
exactly  like  the  one  before  us,  that  as  we  came  to  an  abrupt  turn, 
I  positively  stopped  and  shuddered,  expecting  to  be  met  (as  in 
the  picture)  by  a  cruel- faced,  velvet-footed  panther,  which  was 
waiting  round  the  corner,  with  open  mouth  and  glaring  eye,  to 
spring  upon  its  unsuspecting  victim  !  A  silly  childish  story,  no 
doubt,  but  just  one  of  those  which  would  cling  to  one's  memory. 

The  visitors'  apartments  on  the  first  piano  of  the  Hotel  d'Oro 
opened  upon  the  hanging  gallery,  and  we  were  conducted  to  ours 
through  a  doorway  concealed  by  a  heavy  piece  of  tapestry. 

"  Is  the  signora  satisfied  ?  "  asked  the  padrona,  as  with  pardon- 
able pride  she  threw  open  the  door  of  a  spacious  and  beautiful 
ealone,  which  owned  French  windows,  opening  upon  a  delightfully 
roomy  balcony. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  my  mother  wearily ;  "  but  pray  take  us  at 
once  to  our  sleeping  rooms,  for  we  are  very  tired." 

The  padrona  took  the  hint,  and  led  us  to  two  rooms  (leading 
out  of  the  aalone  and  into  each  other),  which  were  beautifully 
furnished,  but  one  was  so  small  that  I  indignantly  exclaimed, 
"  Mamma !  I  really  can't  sleep  in  a  box  / — and  in  this  heat  too ! " 
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"  Have  you  any  other  room  you  could  give  Lady  Muriel  ?  "  my 
mother  asked  thepad/ronay^ho  reflected  for  a  moment  and  then  said: 

^*  I  have,  sigTuyra*  It  belongs  to  a  suite  of  rooms  prepared  for 
the  Russian  Princess  Lipetska  and  her  sick  son  and  attendants, 
whom  we  expect  in  a  few  hours ;  but  the  doctor,  who  engaged 
them,  desired  us  to  shut  up  three  or  four  of  the  bedrooms,  as 
there  were  too  many ;  so  Lady  Muriel's  maid  could  sleep  there 
also— close  to  her — ^just  across  the  gallery." 

My  mother  said,  "  If  you  are  sure  you  have  a  right  to  give 
her  these  rooms,  that  will  do  perfectly."  So  all  being  satisfactorily 
arranged,  I  betook  myself  to  my  apartment,  accompanied  by  the 
pachona ;  but  when  first  I  entered  it,  my  spirits  (generally  daring 
to  a  fault)  went  down  to  zero.  The  room  was  so  large !  So 
gloomy !  The  walls  were  hung  with  dingy  tapestry,  which  trem- 
bled and  flapped  each  time  a  door  was  shut,  or  that  one  walked 
across  the  room ;  making  the  grotesque  and  hideous  figures  re- 
presented upon  it,  seemingly  instinct  with  life  and  with  an  agony 
of  eagerness  to  leap  from  the  walls,  and  profl'er  me  a  dreadful 
welcome !  The  bed,  too,  was  far  from  reassuring  in  its  ghost-like 
grandeur.  It  was  a  carved  oak  **  four-poster ; "  an  ivory  and 
ebony  crucifix  was  nailed  at  its  head,  the  curtains  were  dark 
green  velvet,  and  plumes  of  feathers  waved  at  each  comer  of 
the  canopy,  being  constantly  stirred  by  mysterious  gusts  of  air, 
and  emitting  a  rustling  sound  suggestive  of  dead  leaves — melan- 
choly in  the  extreme.  Added  to  all  this  I  counted  five  doors  in 
the  room,  and  the  pa(irona  noticing  my  uneasy  glances  towards 
them,  assured  me  they  were  locked,  proving  her  words  by  pushing 
and  pulling  them  violently  while  turning  the  handles,  at  the 
same  time  talking  volubly  in  Italian.  I  was,  of  course,  obliged, 
after  the  good  lady's  exertions,  to  profess  myself  satisned, 
and  she  was  just  leaving  the  room,  when  the  bell  which  hung  in 
the  court-yard  began  to  ring,  and  the  padrona,  running  with 
apologies  to  my  balcony,  which  overhung  the  grand  entrance, 
called  out  hastily : 

"  Lady  Muriella !  Vede  /  Ecco  la  principessa  ed  il  prindpe  ! 
guarda  /  "  and  then  hurried  downstairs.  I  ran  and  looked  out, 
and  true  enough,  the  Russians  had  arrived,  hours  before  they 
were  expected,  and  with  much  curiosity  I  watched  them  as  they 
alighted.  There  were  several  clumsy  vehicles,  each  drawn  by 
three  horses ;  the  princess  and  her  lady  occupying  the  first.  The 
princess  was  helped  out  of  her  carriage  by  two  footmen  (the 
exact  counterpart  of  each  other,)  having  greasy  Kalmuc  faces, 
flat  noses,  and  eyes  d  la  chinoiae^  and  she  seemed  tall  and 
finely  formed,  with  a  clear,  pale  complexion,  tawny-coloured  hair 
and  eyelashes,  (the  latter  being  unusually  thick  and  long)  and 
she  walked  with  singular  dignity  as  she  entered  the  hotel. 

The  occupants  of  the  second  vehicle,  (a  sort  of  invalid  carriage) 
greatly  interested  me.    First  a  priest,  with  lowering  face  and 
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Bhovel  hat,  and  who  had  seemingly  descended  from  one  of  the 
carriages  at  the  rear,  entered  the  bed-carriage,  and  proceeded  to 
hand  oat  a  bag,  some  pillows,  and  a  fur  rug ;  then  giving  a  sign 
to  the  footmen,  they  scrambled  up  the  carriage  steps  like  per- 
forming monkeys,  and  slowly  and  carefully  drew  forth  the  long, 
lanky  legs  of  a  boy  of  about  sixteen,  whose  shoulders  and  head  were 
supported  by  a  serious-looking  young  man,  who  I  subsequently 
learnt  was  an  English  doctor.  The' young  prince  seemed  very  ill, 
for  he  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  and  took  no  notice  of  any  one. 
I  was  eager  to  see  his  face,  but  both  doctor  and  priest  were 
determined  he  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  vulgar  gaze,  for  his 
cap  was  pulled  over  his  eyes,  and  his  figure  was  enveloped  in 
a  large  shawl ;  but  as  he  was  being  disengaged  from  the  carriage, 
his  head  fell  backward,  and  his  cap  slipped  off,  and  in  his  anxiety 
to  catch  it,  one  of  the  servants  entangled  his  foot  in  the  shawl, 
dragging  it  completely  off;  and  although  the  priest  hastily  re- 
placed it  and  the  cap,  (casting  meanwhile  a  withering  look  at 
the  terrified  menial),  he  did  not  prevent  my  having  a  momentary 
view  of  the  thin  face  and  emaciated  figure  of  the  sick  boy. 
He  was  deadly  pale,  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  he  appeared 
unconscious  of  all  around ;  till,  strangely,  and  for  an  instant, 
(during  the  excitement  caused  by  the  loss  of  his  cap),  I  fancied 
he  slightly  opened  his  eyes — and  looked  at  me !  but.  he  was  carried 
so  quickly  into  the  hotel  that  I  could  not  be  certain  of  the  fact. 

I  felt  no  further  interest  in  the  occupants  of  the  other  car- 
riages, but  I  longed  to  see  all  I  could  of  the  prince  and  his 
strange  entourage ;  so  I  crept  into  the  gallery  overlooking 
the  marble  hall,  and  waited;  knowing  that  as  his  apartments 
were  next  to  mine,  the  prince  must  pass  that  way. 

As  I  leant  over  the  gallery  balustrade,  watching,  I  fancied 
there  seemed  some  delay,  some  consternation  in  the  hall,  amongst 
the  attendants,  but  I  was  too  far  off  to  make  out  the  cause ;  at 
last,  however,  I  saw  them  coming,  carrying  the  prince  up  the 
stair,  upon  a  stretcher.  As  soon  as  they  had  nearly  reached 
the  landing,  I  ran  back  and  hid  myself  behind  my  own  door,  to 
see  them  go  by. 

It  was  quite  a  procession.  First  came  the  princess  (how  beau- 
tiful she  was,  and  how  arrogant  she  looked !),  and  by  her  side  was 
the  priest,  talking  in  low,  agitated  whispers,  while  she  appeared 
to  listen  in  proud,  sullen  silence.  Then  the  seemingly  inanimate 
body  was  carried  by,  by  the  doctor  (whose  face  was  deathly  pale) 
and  some  servants.  As  the  prince  and  his  bearers  passed,  I 
involuntarily  moved  out  of  my  hiding  place,  and  the  doctor  per- 
ceiving me,  started  slightly,  and  again  I  thought  the  sick 
boy's  heavy  eyelids  quivered  and  slightly  unclosed  !  He  was 
followed  by  a  troop  of  dirty,  savage-looking  servants,  who  chat- 
tered noisily  in  some  guttural  tongue  as  they  walked,  until  the 
priest  turned  and  frowned  them  into  silence. 
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All  excitement  being  now  over,  I  lay  down  and  endeavoured  to 
sleep,  but  my  mind  would  not  rest ;  so  after  tossing  about  un- 
easily for  an  hour  or  two,  I  rose  and  ran  into  my  mother,  and  as 
1  was  relating  to  her  all  I  had  seen,  the  padrona  knocked 
and  anxiously  craved  an  interview;  and  began  a  long  story, 
speaking  so  rapidly  in  Italian  that  I  could  not  understand  her,  but 
my  mother,  being  a  good  linguist,  did,  and  was  evidently  deeply 
interested  in  what  she  heard ;  gradually,  however,  a  look  of  horror 
overspread  her  face,  and  finally  pointing  at  me,  she  put  her  finger 
upon  her  lip,  a  gesture  which  apprised  me,  of  course,  that  some- 
thing was  going  forward  which  I  was  not  to  know,  and  which,  equally 
of  course,  decided  me  upon  discovering  what  that  "  something '' 
was ;  so  losing  no  time,  I  ran  to  my  maid  Susette,  who  was  arrang- 
ing my  room,  and  asked  what  had  happened.  At  first  she  refused  to 
tell  me,  increasing  my  curiosity  a  hundred-fold,  by  adding  "  the  pa- 
drona had  begged  her  to  be  silent."  Eventually  the  French  woman's 
love  of  gossip,  got  the  upper  hand,  and  with  many  nods  and  winks 
and  '*  hushes,"  she  confided  to  me  that  the  young  prince  was  — dead ! 

"  Dead ! "  I  gasped. 

"  Yes,  dead ! "  reiterated  Susette.  She  then  proceeded  to  say 
that  the  young  man  had  been  so  ill  during  the  journey,  that  the 
doctor  doubted  his  arriving  alive,  but  the  prince  had  such  a 
longing  to  get  to  Florence  that  they  hurried  on.  The  doctor 
insisted  upon  travelling  alone  with  his  patient  (great  care  and 
quiet  being  indispensable) ;  but  when  they  arrived  within  a  few 
miles  of  Florence,  the  prince  was  taken  so  suddenly  worse,  that 
the  carriages  were  stopped,  and  the  doctor  called  in  the  priest, 
considering  death  imminent ;  the  invalid  lived,  however,  to  be 
lifted  into  the  hotel,  but  as  he  was  being  carried  through  the 
marble  hall,  the  doctor  called  out  to  the  bearers  to  stop,  and 
before  the  poor  fellow  could  be  placed  upon  a  couch — he  expired. 

I  was  too  awe-stricken  to  speak ;  but  when  my  astonishment 
had  in  a  measure  subsided,  I  began  to  reason,  and  I  said  to  Susette  : 

«  Who  told  you  this  ?" 

"  The  padrona"  answered  the  maid. 

"  Did  she  see  it  happen  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Susette, "  for  the  princess  begged  the  padrone  and  his 
wife  to  stay  behind,  and  superintend  the  unloading  of  the  carriages, 
so  that  the  prince's  luggage  might  be  brought  up  at  once.  Thedame 
de  compagnie  told  thepadronahow  it  all  occurred,  and  she  told  me." 

"  Well ! "  I  exclaimed  excitedly,  "  it  is  a  very  odd  story,  for  I  saw 
the  young  prince's  face  twice,  and  he  looked  exactly  the  same 
both  times,  very  pale  and  quiet,  but  not  dead." 

^'  Hush !  Lady  Muriel,"  whispered  Susette,  *'  do  not  speak  so 
loud,  for  the  padrona^  in  the  hurry  and  distress  of  the  arrival, 
did  not  mention  to  the  princess  that  you  were  in  this  room ; 
she  told  the  doctor " 

**  And  what  did  he  say  ?  "  I  asked  quickly. 
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''He  seemed  put  out  at  first,  and  said  he  feared  the  princess 
would  be  displeased,  but  when  the  padroua  told  him  that  you 
were  '  only  a  signorina^  he  seemed  satisfied." 

''  And  you  allowed  me  to  stay  all  this  time  in  a  room  to  which 
I  had  no  right,"  I  exclaimed  hotly  (my  dignity  being  hurt  also, 
at  being  considered  a  nonentity).  "  How  could  you  do  so  ?  I  shall 
go  at  once  to  mamma,  and " 

**Wait,  Lady  Muriel,"  interrupted  Susette;  "I  will  see  the 
padronaj  when  she  can  attend  to  us  ;  at  present  they  are  all  in 
such  trouble  about  the  prince's  death." 

''  I  do  not  believe  he  is  dead,  for  as  he  passed  me  I  am  almost 
sure  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  me  !  " 

"  People's  eyes  are  often  half  open  when  they  are  dead,"  said 
Susette. 

"  May  be,"  I  argued ;  "  but  people  don't  open  their  eyes  after 
they  are  dead," 

"  Ah !  bah ! "  said  Susette  irritably,  annoyed  at  her  story 
being  doubted,  "  the  prince  is  dead  now,  at  all  events,  for  I 
stood  by  while  you  were  lying  down,  and  I  saw  crosses,  tapers, 
pictures,  and  all  kinds  of  things  being  carried  into  his  room  ;  and, 
the  doctor  saw  me,  and  came  up  hastily  to  me,  and  said  he  had 
not  yet  told  the  princess  that  you  slept  in  that  room,  and  that  I 
had  better  keep  it  quiet  at  present.  Then  he  asked  who  you 
were  ?  How  old  ?  Whether  you  slept  alone  ?  and  then  he  asked  me 
to  do  him  a  favour,  for  he  could  not,  he  said,  leave  the  room  for  a 
moment  himself,  so  would  I  fetch  one  of  the  footmen,  Ivan  by 
name,  as  he  must  tell  him  to  go  out  and  buy  flowers  for  the 
death  chamber ;  so  I  fetched  him,  and  on  my  return  the  doctor  put 
a  gold  piece  in  my  hand  and  said,  as  he  could  not  speak  Italian,  he 
might  want  my  help  again."  I  would  not  answer  Susette,  and  I 
told  her  to  leave  me,  for  I  was  annoyed  at  getting  mixed  up  with 
the  Russians,  angry  too  with  the  doctor  for  offering  money  to  my 
maid,  and  still  more  angry  with  her  for  taking  it ;  then — what  could 
he  mean,  saying  he  might  want  Susette's  help  again  ?  Surely  there 
were  Russians  enough  to  do  their  own  behests. 

"  There  is  something  strange  about  it  all,"  I  soliloquized, "  and  I 
hate  these  Russians — I  don't  know  why — and  I  will  not  remain 
amongst  them ;  I  will  move  into  *  the  box '  at  once."  Having  thus 
lashed  myself  into  a  state  of  high  wrath,  I  burst  out  of  my  room  into 
the  passage,  and  to  my  unspeakable  annoyance,  Iran  up  against  the 
priest,  who,  (with  the  princess,)  was  standing  at  my  door.  I  mur- 
mured, "  Pardon  !  "  and  would  have  passed  on,  but  the  princess, 
looking  amazed  at  my  appearance,  came  forward  and  said  civilly, 
"  Ah  !  pretty  Lady  Muriel,  I  heard  you  were  in  the  hotel ;  have 
you  lost  your  way  ?  the  galleries  are  all  so  alike.  Shall  I  conduct 
you  back  to  your  room  ?    Where  do  you  sleep  ?  " 

"  Here,  madame,"  I  said  rather  defiantly,  pointing  to  my 
room,  determined  to  show  that  I  had  nothing  to  hide. 
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The  lady  looked  surprised,  but  quickly  recovering  herself  said  : 

*^  Ah !  so  near  us !     You  are  in  tae  midst  of  much  sorrow." 

"  The  young  prince/'  I  said  awkwardly,  "  how  is  he  ?  " 

*'  Ah  !  you  do  not  know ;  he  is  dead,  alas ! '' 

I  had  not  time  to  reply,  for  the  priest,  who  had  been  watching 
me  intently,  came  forward  and  whispered  in  the  princess's  ear,  upon 
which  she  said  to  me  : 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  my  poor  son — yourself  ?  " 

I  hesitated — for  I  had  never  seen  death — but  I  was  curious, 
very  curious,  and  the  princess,  seeing  my  hesitation,  took  me  firmly 
by  the  hand,  and  opening  the  door  of  her  apartments,  led  me  in. 

For  a  moment  I  was  perfectly  dazed  at  what  met  my  sight ! 
The  room  was  large,  and  in  utter  darkness,  except  immediately 
round  the  couch  upon  which  the  dead  prince  lay,  and  there, 
innumerable  candles  of  all  sizes  were  blazing  like  a  fiery  barrier 
defending  him  from  the  outer  world.  The  doctor  was  standing 
close  to  the  body,  burning  some  condiment,  which  he  held  in  a 
dish ;  he  looked  steadily  at  me,  and  gently  drew  down  the  white 
coverlet  (which  shrouded  the  whole  figure)  from  ofi"  the  head  and 
upper  portion  of  the  body,  so  that  I  might  see  the  sad,  but 
beautiful  face,  which  was  as  white  as  the  roses  and  camellias  which 
surrounded  it.  The  hair,  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  were  very  black, 
and  the  pale,  slender  fingers  were  lightly  crossed  over  a  crucifix 
which  rested  on  the  breast.  I  gazed  tearfully  at  the  pathetic 
young  face,  which  seemed  hardly,  if  at  all,  changed. 

"  How  exquisite !  "  I  sighed,  "  and  how  quickly  everything  has 
been  arranged!     May  I   go  nearer?" 

**  Yes,"  answered  the  princess,  "  but  not  within  the  lights ;  but 
— how  pale  you  are  !  You  had  better  stay  no  longer." 

"  There  is  such  a  strange,  sweet  smell,  whichrather  overcomes  me.** 

"  Ah !  from  the  violets  and  Cape  jessamine ;  we  can  none  of  us 
stay  in  the  room ;  but  you  are  so  pale !  You  must  come  away." 
Then  putting  her  handkerchief  up  to  her  eyes,  she  added,  "  He 
will  be  buried  to-morrow ;  they  bury  so  quickly  here." 

"  Poor  boy ! "  I  ejaculated,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  You  will  tell  Madame  la  Comtesse,"  said  the  princess,  "  how 
calm,  how  happy  he  looks,  and  that  we  have  had  a  devoted 
English  doctor  all  through ;  he  is  here  now,  you  see ;  and  he  will 
not  leave  Michael's  room,  even  to  eat." 

I  looked  at  the  doctor  as  she  spoke,  and  fancied  I  saw  the 
ghost  of  a  smile  flit  over  his  face,  and  not  feeling  kindly  disposed 
towards  him,  I  said  to  myself,  "  Heartless,  like  all  the  rest," 
then  turning  to  the  princess,  I  said  coldly : 

"  I  will  tell  my  mother  that  I  have  seen  you,  madame,  and  your 
poor  son,  but,"  I  added  hesitatingly,  "  does  he  look  calm  and 
^PPy  ?     Is  there  not — ^rather — a  look  of  fear  upon  his  face  ?  " 

The  princess  answered  shortly,  "  Perhaps  you  have  never  seen 
death  before  ?  " 
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**  No,  madame,"  I  returned ;  '^  but  if  all  dead  fsices  look  as 
beautiful,  as  full  of  pathos  as  this  one, ''  why  should  people  ever 
dread  seeing  them  ?  ^  With  this  I  courtesied  ceremoniously  to 
the  princess  and  left  her,  and  after  hastily  dressing  for  a  drive-, 
I  joined  my  mother  and  related  to  her  all  I  had  seen  and  heard. 
My  mother  was  rather  startled  when  she  heard  my  account;  but 
seeing  I  had  sustained  no  nerve  shock,  she  only  said : 

"  I  hope,  darling,  the  young  man  died  of  nothing  infectious  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  mamma ;  he  has  been  ill  for  a  long  time ;  the  princess 
told  me  so." 

"  I  wish  sh^  had  not  spoken  to  you,  Muriel ;  I  begged  the 
padrona  to  tell  you  nothing  about  it,  for  fear  of  alarming  you. 
I  hope  the  room  you  sleep  in  is  not  next  the  prince's,  or  you  wiU 
be  frightened." 

^^  It  takes  a  great  deal  to  alarm  me«  mamma,"  I  said  evasively 
and  with  a  contemptuous  laugh ;  so,  after  this  conversation,  I 
resolved  to  say  nothing  about  my  wish  to  move,  for  I  was  foolishly 
vain  of  my  reputation  for  coolness  and  courage,  and  I  felt  sure, 
were  I  now  to  express  a  wish  to  change  my  room,  it  would  be 
endangered;  so  setting  aside  my  dignity,  I  deemed  it  best  to 
leave  the  distribution  of  the  rooms  as  it  was. 

A  short  time  afterwards  we  started  on  a  sight-seeing  expedition, 
and  after  a  cosy  little  dinner  and  a  short  rest  on  the  balcony,  we 
retired  for  the  night.  I  was  quickly  undressed,  and  after  Susette 
had  left  me,  as  I  thought,  for  good,  she  returned,  saying  her  room 
was  so  small,  might  she  hang  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  &c.,  in  the 
recess  within  mine,  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  carriage 
boxes?  I  was  still  too  put  out  with  her  either  to  object  or 
agree  to  anything  she  might  propose ;  in  fact,  I  felt  that  as  long 
as  she  left  me  personally  in  peace,  she  might  hang  herself  up 
there  on  a  peg  till  the  morning,  without  any  let  or  hindrance 
from  me !  So  she  did  as  she  wished,  and  after  replacing  the 
portiere  over  the  recess,  she  once  more  left  me,  this  time  locking 
my  door  on  the  outside  and  carrying  oflF  the  key,  as  my  mother 
(rather  against  my  will)  had  desired  her  to  do,  for  fear  I  should 
forget  to  lock  my  door  myself.  Susette  had  also  received  orders 
to  come  to  me  once  or  twice  during  the  night,  in  case  I  should 
require  anything.  So  I  now  settled  myself  in  bed,  and  tried  to 
sleep,  but  in  vain,  for  either  from  over-fatigue,  or  excitement,  or 
both,  I  was  restless,  uneasy,  and  tossed  wearily  from  side  to  side. 
After  a  while,  however,  I  gradually  calmed  down,  becoming  drowsy 
and  confused  ;  and  all  the  sights  and  sounds  I  had  passed  through 
during  the  day  revisited  me,  but  in  a  misty,  indistinct  way,  as 
though  I  saw  and  heard  them  through  a  veil ;  half-waking,  half- 
dreaming,  strange  fancies,  interwoven  with  the  impressions  of  the 
last  few  hours,  haunted  my  pillow.  First,  I  was  standing  in  the 
great  marble  hall,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  saw  a  catafalque^ 
surrounded  by  a  mass  of  light,  and  upon  it  lay  the  pale  young 
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prince,  while  at  his  feet  crouched  a  spotted  leopard^  upon  whose 
broad  back  a  lovely  little  girl,  (with  long  rippling  hair^)  was  sitting, 
and  they  two  were  keeping  watch  over  the  dying  boy,  so  that 
none  of  those  black  figures  which  were  lurking  behind  the  marble 
pillars  dare  approach.  I  passed  on,  I  thought,  through  the  hall, 
which  was  thickly  strewn  with  roses,  violets  and  the  luscious 
gardenia,  and  as,  at  each  step,  I  crushed  the  flowers,  a  sweet, 
faint,  overpowering  odour  seemed  to  rise  higher  and  higher,  till  it 
enveloped  me  in  a  diaphanous  mist,  opaque  at  first,  but  gradually 
melting  away,  so  as  to  make  me  dimly  aware  that  I  was  standing 
on  a  faselDating  fairy-built  bridge,  dreamily  watching  the  waters 
of  the  silver  ArDo,  which  laughingly  hurried  by,  casting  up  a 
glittering  shower  of  diamonds,  rubies  and  emeralds,  and  refusing 
to  be  retained  by  the  graceful  arches  which  would  fain  have 
clasped  them  to  their  stony  breasts.  Then  unconsciously  the 
scene  shifted,  and  I  was  walking  through  a  narrow  Italian  street, 
closely  surrounded  by  grim-looking,  grey  stone  palaces,  with  their 
narrow-barred,  vindictive-looking  windows  and  their  frownmg 
towers  ;  and  1  seemed  to  distinguish  beneath  my  feet  the  hollow 
sounds  of  their  dreadful  dungeons  :  "  And  each  and  all  these,"  a 
priest  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  have  their  own  tale  of  wrong  and 
murder ! "  At  these  words  I  thought  I  hastened  my  steps,  for  I 
felt  suffocated,  stifled  for  want  of  air ;  the  streets  seemed  intermin- 
able, and  the  buildings  as  though  they  would  close  over  my  head, 
when  lo !  a  holy,  lovely  Presence  was  near,  and  coming  towards 
me  was  a  young  Mother,  pressing  Her  little  child  close  to  Her 
bosom,  as  though  clasping  Him  fast  to  shield  Him  from  the  cruel 
outer  world.  "  Is  it  a  beauteous  picture  ?  "  I  asked  in  a  confused 
way,  "  or  is  it  a  great  Truth  ?  "  for  a  glory  shone  forth  from  the 
baby  brow,  clearing  away  the  wicked  shadows,  and  shedding  light 
and  blessing  on  all  around  !  Fountains,  flowers,  gardens,  statues, 
now  passed  giddily  before  me,  glowing  and  glistening  in  the 
pitiless  burning  sun,  with  unchanging  blue  sky  overhead,  and  the 

Si;laring  white  flagstones  under  foot;  till  at  last,  languid  and 
ainting,  I  turned  gratefully  out  of  the  noise  and  heat,  into  a 
dim-lit,  high-roofed  cathedral,  restful  alike  to  eyes  and  mind  in 
its  darkness  and  silence.  (That  peculiar,  holy,  church  silence, 
which  always  tells  of  a  great  Expectancy,  of  the  hushed  and 
breathless  "  looking  for"  a  great  and  glorious  Coming  !)  I  stood, 
I  thought,  entranced,  gazing  mistily  at  the  beauty  of  the  opal- 
jewelled  windows,  at  the  wondrous  perspective  of  the  many 
arches,  "  raised  "  (I  said  to  myself)  "  like  huge  sheltering  arms, 
guarding  over  the  Present  of  my  childish  head,  and  stretching 
far,  far  away  (always  lifted  in  my  defence)  into  the  shadows  of  the 
Future."  As  I  gazed  above,  I  beheld  two  angels  come  hovering  side 
by  side,  down  the  lofty  cathedral  aisle,  and  with  each  beat  of  their 
pearly  wings  they  shed  around  them  the  fragrant  odours  of 
incense,  and  the  vibrations  of  a  mystic  melody.     They  smiled  as 
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thej  passed  me  by,  a  grave  sweet  smile,  and  I  said  dreamily; 
^'  Oh !  that  this  House  of  Peace  were  my  home !  Oh !  that  I 
could  for  ever  join  in  the  service  of  angels !  "  Then,  in  fancy,  I 
knelt  and  mingled  my  poor  prayers  with  those  of  the  calm,  holy- 
looking  nuns,  the  wrinkled  old  peasant  women,  the  dark-eyed, 
brown-skinned  children  that  were  kneeling  reverently  on  the 
marble  pavement,  peacefully  telling  their  beads,  apparently  all 
unconscious  of  a  busily-wicked,  wickedly-busy  Florence  within  a 
few  paces  of  their  altars — ^aye !  at  their  very  church  doors  ! 

These  pictures,  distinct  at  first,  but  becoming  gradually  more  and 
more  shadowy,  were  all  in  a  moment  rudely  dispersed,  dispelled, 
exactly  like  a  mirror  which  had  suddenly  been  cracked,  sparred  by 
some  unseen  hand  !  I  started  violently,  and  sat  up  in  my  bed,  for 
I  thought — nay,  I  was  convinced — I  heard  one  of  the  many  doors 
in  the  room  shake  gently,  but  decidedly,  as  though  some  one 
were  endeavouring  to  enter.  I  listened  attentively,  and  for  a 
while  all  seemed  quiet ;  but — again !  the  same  sound  !  and  this 
time  from  another  door,  which,  like  the  former  one,  opened  into 
the  fiussian  apartments.  I  watched,  and  distinctly  saw  the 
handle  turn  and  the  door  shake !  I  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed, 
and  would  have  rushed  in  to  Susette,  but,  to  my  distress,  I  remem- 
bered that  my  door  was  locked  on  the  outside! 

"  Oh ! "  I  gasped,  **  if  Susette  would  only  come  !  What  can  it 
be  ?  What  shall  I  do  ? "  I  waited,  listening  painfully,  but 
for  a  few  minutes  (which  seemed  ages  to  me)  I  heard  nothing 
more,  and  almost  persuaded  mj'self  that  it  must  have  been  my 
imagination,  or  perhaps,  ^^  Some  one  may  have  mistaken  the  door." 
I  thought  I  began  to  be  ashamed  of  my  cowardice  ;  I  determined 
to  be  brave,  and  ignore  the  whole  thing, — to  lie  down  again, — but 
I  had  hardly  done  so  before  I  distinctly  heard  footsteps  creeping 
along  the  balcony  and  stopping  at  my  window, — which  was  only 
lightly  hooked  together,  for  it  was  very  warm,  and  it  had  never 
struck  me,  till  now,  that  as  my  room  belonged  to  the  Bussian 
suite,  so  did  the  balcony,  and  was  therefore  not  divided  from 
theirs.  Breathlessly  I  listened,  and,  tremblingly  leaping  out  of 
bed,  I  threw  on  my  dressing-gown, — stole  to  the  window, — and, 
gently  pushing  aside  the  blind,  looked  out, — and  never,  to  my 
dying  day,  shall  I  forget  my  horror  when  I  became  aware  of  a 
TYiarCs  face^  within  an  inch  of  wy  own^  peering  in  at  me  / 

Terror  nearly  paralyzed  me,  but  did  not  prevent  my  recog- 
nizing in  the  coarse  Kalmuc  type  of  the  intruder,  the  face  of  one 
of  the  Bussian  men-servants ! 

I  could  not  move  or  scream, — but  at  a  signal  from  the  Bussian, 
to  my  utter  amaze  and  bewilderment,  who  should  appear  at  *his 
side  but  the  "  dead  "  prince !  He  was  making  imploring  signs  to 
me  to  be  silent — not  to  be  afraid,  and,  above  all  things,  to  let 
him  in  !  The  poor  young  face  was  so  livid, — the  eyes  so  strained 
with  terror ;  the  tears,  too,  were  coursing  so  visibly  down  the 
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thin  haggard  cheeks,  and  the  attitude  was  so  touchingly  humble 
and  imploring,  that  my  fright  turned  into  pity,  and  I  felt  intuit- 
ively that  in  some  mysterious  way,  I  held  the  life,  or  death,  of  this 
trembling  creature  in  my  hands.  Impelled,  therefore,  by  the 
power  of  mercy,  and  hurriedly  eager  to  save  I  knew  not  who,  from 
I  knew  not  what,  I  unhooked  the  window,  and  the  prince  crept 
noiselessly  in !  To  my  unspeakable  relief  the  footman  fell  back, 
evidently  on  the  watch,  and  the  poor  boy  sank  at  my  feet,  gasping 
out  in  a  mixture  of  languages,  "  Oh,  Lady  Muriella,  pour  Vamour 
de  Dieu,  save  me  !     Let  me  out  at  your  door  !  " 

**  Good  Heavens ! "  I  cried,  **  it  is  locked  on  the  outside  ! " 

"  Hide  me,  then,  hide  me !  "  he  sobbed, — as,  in  an  agony  of 
supplication,  he  clasped  my  gown.  "  Your  white  robe  and  your 
tete  dorie  make  you  look  like  an  angiol  di  Die  /  Be  one  to  me, 
Muriella,  an  angiol  protettore/  Ecoutez^  the  good  doctor  and 
poor  Ivan  have  risked  much.  The  doctor  made  me  feign  death, 
and  he  has  drugged  the  padre^  and  watches  him,  but  he  will 
soon  wake!     Ah  !  save  me  from  him,  from  7na  bdle  m^e." 

"  I  will  do  anything,"  I  said  excitedly ;  "  but  what  can  I  do  ? 
You  cannot  stay  here.     What  are  you  afraid  of  ?  " 

"  Ah !  get  me  out  of  the  hotel,  for —  "  looking  round  in  a  terror- 
struck  way,  and  whispering  in  my  ear,  "  they  are — poisoning  me  ! " 

"  House  the  house ! "  was  my  natural  suggestion. 

"No,  no,  lady!  Ecoutez!  I  have  no  time  to  explain,  but 
flight  is  my  only  chance — to  the  English  Embassy — Lord  Queens- 
land will  help  me,  and "    At  this  moment  the  key  turned 

slowly  in  my  door,  and  I  just  had  time  to  push  the  prince  into  the 
recess  (while  he  implored  me  in  a  whisper  to  confide  in  "  no  one — 
no  one  "),  when  Susette  appeared,  sleepy,  cross,  and  with  a  light. 

"  I  come,  miladi,  according  to  orders.    Do  you  want  anything  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Susette  1  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come.  I  really  will  not 
be  locked  in  like  this !  it  alarms  me !  for  if  anything  were  to 
happen  I  couldn't  get  out.     I  must  have  the  key." 

"  Lady  Muriel "  (with  sleepy  dignity)  "  madaine  said  I  was  to 
lock  you  in.  But  wny  "  (with  curiosity) — "  why  are  you  alarmed  ? 
Why  are  you  up  ?  " 

"  Because,  I  tell  you,  I  don't  like  being  locked  in  !  If 
mamma  knew  how  it  frightens  me,  she  would  of  course  let  it  be 
as  I  say.  What  is  that  ?"  I  added  nervously;  **I  am  sure  I  heard 
a  step  outside  my  door!" 

"  It  is  only  the  guardia,  miladi ;  he  walks  about  all  night  and 
watches  the  galleries." 

"  Did  he  see  you  ?  "  I  asked  anxiously. 

^^Yes;  and  he  asked  where  I  was  going." 

"  Poor  prince  ! "  I  mentally  ejaculated,  "  there  is  little  chance, 
then,  of  yowr  getting  out  unseen."  Then  aloud  I  said  to  Susette, 
"  Give  me  the  key."  Susette  was  too  sleepy  to  argue  further 
upon  the  matter,  so  she  delivered  up  the  key,  and  I  let  her  out 
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and  locked  the  door.  I  waited  to  hear  her  departing  footsteps^ 
then  I  flew  to  the  recess,  and  drew  back  the  portiere  to  liberate 
the  prisoner ;  when,  to  mj  astonishment,  the  young  man  issued 
forth,  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  Susette's  clothes  !  No  one  could 
possibly  have  recognized  him,  for  he  had  tied  a  thick  veil  over 
his  face,  and  the  metamorphosis  was  perfect.  In  spite  of  the 
awkward,  nay,  dangerous  circumstances,  I  felt  a  strong  inclinatioD 
to  laugh,  but  I  said  seriously : 

"  Why  do  you  not  make  a  confidant  of  the  guardia  f  Tell 
him  your  story,  and  get  him  to  let  you  out  at  the  front  door." 

"  No,  no !  the  doctor  told  me  solemnly  to  trust  to  no  one  but 
you — no  servants,  for  the  padre  always  bribes  the  servants.  Ah, 
Muriella,  que  faire  f  how  skall  I  get  out  ?  " 

"  I  know,"  I  said  joyfully,  and  dashing  into  the  recess,  I 
dragged  forth  a  strong  rope,  used  to  cord  boxes.  "  You  must  get 
out  by  the  balcony — it  is  not  high ;  my  brothers  could  almost  let 
themselves  drop  without  a  rope,  and  I  am  sure  /  could." 

'*  Ah  !  but  I  am  ill,  weak — faint." 

"  Well,  well,"  I  said  rather  impatiently,  with  a  touch  of  British 
arrogance  and  contempt  for  foreign  chicken-heartedness ;  "  you  stay 
in  here,  while  I  make  preparations."  So  I  stepped  on  to  the  balcony. 
Ivan  was  standing  a  few  yards  off,  watching  the  windows  of  the 
Eussian  apartments ;  and  with  a  horrid  shrinking,  I  saw  the  moon- 
beams play  upon  a  naked  knife  he  held  in  his  hand !  and  then  for  the 
first  time  I  fully  realized  how  dearly  he  had  resolved  to  sell  his  young 
master's  liberty,  and  what  a  dangerous  matter  I  was  engaged  in  ! 

The  Russian  comprehended  at  a  glance  what  was  my  design, 
for  as  I  was  tying  the  rope  to  the  balcony,  I  suppose  my  hand 
trembled,  for  he  came  hurriedly  forward  and  helped  me,  at  the 
same  time  making  signs  that  we  had  no  time  to  lose.  After 
fastening  the  rope  firmly,  he  returned  to  his  post  of  observation, 
and  I  softly  called  the  young  prince ;  then  carefully  looking  into 
the  road,  to  see  there  were  no  inconvenient  passers-by,  I  whispered 
to  him  in  true  schoolboy  phraseology,  "  Now's  your  time!" 

Taking  the  rope  very  gently  firom  my  hand,  the  young  man 
seemed  to  pause, — looking  meanwhile  wistfully  at  me ;  then  raising 
the  veil  which  concealed  his  features,  before  I  could  prevent  it, 
he  threw  his  arms  passionately  round  me,  straining  me  tightly  to 
his  breast,  and  while  murmuring  the  word  "  Muriella ! "  he  pressed 
his  trembling  lips  once,  twice,  and  yet  again,  fervently,  almost 
painfully  to  mine,  and  with  a  great  sob  tlirew  himself  over  the 
ironwork,  slid  down,  and  disappeared !  The  faithful  Ivan  now 
approached,  and  I  was  slightly  nervous  as  to  whether  he  might 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  express  his  gratitude  after  the  same 
fashion  !  but  I  need  not  have  been  alarmed,  for  after  making  an 
eager  sign  to  me  to  lock  my  window,  with  a  gesture  of  deep 
reppect,  he  kissed  the  hem  of  my  garment,  slid  down  the  rope, 
and  was  gone,  and  I  was  left  standing  there  alone,  with  a  half 
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inclination  to  slide  down  the  rope  and  run  away  also !  However, 
I  listened  to  the  sound  of  the  fugitives'  retreating  footsteps,  and 
as  they  died  in  the  distance  I  remembered  Ivan's  warning,  and 
un-knotting  the  rope,  I  re-entered  my  room  with  it  in  my  hand, 
then  shutting,  locking,  and  even  barricading  my  window,  I  sat 
down  for  a  moment  to  collect  my  thoughts. 

My  eyes  wandered  round  the  room,  and  ere  my  bewilderment 
had  quite  subsided,  I  perceived  that  a  bunch  of  forget-me-nots  which 
I  had  placed  in  water  by  my  bedside  was  gone !  and  blushingly  I  told 
myself  that,  while  waiting,  the  young  prince  must  have  stolen  it. 
With  this  discovery  tears,  all  unbidden,  rushed  to  my  eyes  (for  I 
was,  after  all,  a  very  young  girl)  and  a  tender  feeling  sprang  up 
in  my  heart  for  the  individual  for  whom  I  had  undoubtedly  gone 
through  a  great  deal ;  and  on  my  knees  I  thanked  God  for  His 
help,  and  begged  Him  to  raise  up  a  stronger  protector  than  myself 
to  rid  the  prince  of  his  enemies.  This  outburst  of  feeling, 
(hysterical,  no  doubt)  relieved  me,  and  once  more  I  became 
practical,  and  I  decided  that  courageous  as  I  might  be  (and  had  un- 
doubtedly proved  myself)  I  dared  no  longer  stay  alone  in  that  room  ; 
for  I  feared  the  possibility  (on  the  discovery  of  the  prince's  flight) 
of  another  visit  from  some  of  the  Bussians;  so  opening  the  door 
softly,  I  let  myself  out,  and,  with  a  creeping  sensation,  as  though 
all  the  Russians  in  the  hotel  were  pursuing  me,  I  fled  towards 
Susette's  room,  and  to  my  unspeakable  relief  met  her  coming  to- 
wards me  !  She  was  petrified  at  the  rencontre^  and  drawing  me 
into  her  room,  asked  anxiously  what  was  the  matter?  I  told  her 
breathlessly  all  that  happened,  and  she  said  she  had  been  struck  by 
my  pale,  frightened  face  when  she  had  seen  me  an  hour  ago ; 
and  it  had  so  haunted  her,  that  she  was  now  on  her  way  to  my 
room.  She  looked  rather  rueful  when  she  heard  of  the  loss  of  her 
clothes,  but  her  womanly  sympathy  went  out  heartily  to  the  poor 
boy  when  I  described  his  terror  and  distress,  and  she  forthwith 
began  to  consider  how  best  to  conceal  the  scene  of  his  flight.  I 
did  not  then  understand  that  this  was  more  for  my  sake  tnan  for 
that  of  the  fugitives.  (The  "  bliss  "  of  ignorance  was  mine  at 
that  moment,  the  "  folly  "  of  wisdom  came  later.) 

Susette  returned  at  once  with  me  to  my  bedroom,  for  the 
watchman,  she  said,  had  luckily  seen  her  as  she  entered  it  an  hour 
before,  and  he  would  think  she  had  remained  there  all  night,  so  we 
locked  the  door  and  lay  down  together.  Not  long  after  we  had 
done  so,  we  again  heard  footsteps  on  the  balcony,  and  as  the 
moon  was  shining  brightly,  we  saw  the  shadow  of  a  man  pass 
quickly  across  the  blind,  and  as  it  returned  it  lingered  long  enough 
at  my  window  for  me  to  recognize  the  spare  form  of  the  priest ! 
but  finding,  I  suppose,  that  everything  was  unsuspiciously 
quiet,  and  the  window  closed,  the  figure  vanished  as  cautiously 
as  it  had  appeared ;  and  although  we  listened  long  and  attentively, 
we  heard  nothing  more.    After  a  while  my  nervousness  calmed 
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down,  and  SoBette's  propinqnity  giving  me  a  sense  of  secority,  I 
fell  asleep.  The  snn  was  shining  brightly  into  the  room  as  1 
awoke,  and  I  overheard  the  Jille  de  chambre  tell  Snsette  that 
the  Russians  had  all  left  the  hotel  quite  two  hours  before  ! 

As  soon  as  I  was  dressed  I  hurried  to  my  mother  and  related  the 
whole  adventure.  She  was  much  excited,  and  proposed  going  at  once 
to  the  British  Embassy  (to  relate  the  story),  which  we  did,  and  were 
admitt-ed  directly  into  Lord  Queensland's  presence.  I  was  terribly 
disappointed  when  the  great  man  assured  us  nothing  whatever 
had  been  heard  of  the  fugitives,  and  equally  indignant  when  I 
discovered  that  both  he  and  his  attdchi  discredited  my  story! 
The  ambassador  was  barely  civil,  and  'Hhought''  I  had  b^n 
"  hoaxed,"  that  my  **  imagination  "  had  "  exaggerated  the  facts," 
&c.  He  asked  whether  any  person  beside  myself  had  witnessed 
'Hhe  alleged  flight,"  and  I  fancied  he  seemed  relieved  when  I 
replied  in  the  negative  ;  and  my  suspicions  of  his  sincerity  were 
still  more  aroused,  by  his  evident  anxiety  that  we  should  keep 
the  story  to  ourselves,  impressing  upon  my  mother  (who  turned 
very  pale)  that  we  had  better  do  so  "for  her  pretty  young 
daughter's  sake."  Being  young  and  inexperienced,  I  missed  the 
innuendOf  but  as  the  minister  had  early  let  out  that  he  was  **  per- 
sonally acquainted"  with  the  Princess  Lipetska,  that  she  was 
"  nearly  related  to  the  Imperial  Family,"  and  that  such  an  "  un- 
likely story"  as  mine  might  give  great  offence,  I  shrewdly 
suspected  his  anxiety  for  secrecy  arose  from  some  secret  motive. 

In  a  few  minutes  Lord  Queensland  rose,  thus  as  he  thought, 
ending  the  discussion ;  but  feeling  my  veracity  was  unfairly  im- 
pugned, I  was  not  to  be  so  summarily  dismissed;  besides  the 
ambassador's  parting  words  did  not  tend  to  sobthe  my  irritation. 
"  I  advise  you,  madam,"  he  said  to  my  mother,  "  not  to  allow 
pretty  Lady  Muriel  to  sleep  alone  in  a  hotel  again.  Keep  her  to 
her  dolls,  dear  lady ;  there  are  really  no  children  nowadays." 

This  was  unbearable,  so  losing  all  self-control,  I  said  angrily,  "  It 
is  a  pity,  my  lord,  that  some  old  men  should  be  chosen  to  fill  high 
positions  who  are  little  better  than  *  dolls '  themselves,  especially 
when  called  upon  to  act  in  an  emergency !  And  oh !  "  I  cried,  burst- 
ing into  childish  tears,  "  they  are  not  so  nice  as  dolls,  for  although 
their  heads  may  be  equally  empty,  dolls  have  hair,  whereas,  old  men 
very  often — have  not  /  "     Need  I  say  Lord  Queensland  was  bald  ? 

My  mother  was  horrified  at  my  words,  but  the  ambassador 
seemed  tickled,  and  patting  me  on  the  shoulder,  called  me 
"  a  gold-headed  little  spitfire."  I  was  not,  however,  to  be  mollified, 
and  as  I  marched  from  the  room,  I  said  maliciously,  "  If  you,  my 
lord,  will  not  take  the  story  up,  /  shall  spread  it  abroad,  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  incompetency  of  our  officials  to  defend  the  friend- 
less ! "  To  my  surprise,  I  perceived  that  my  words  "  at  random 
sent,  had  found  a  mark  they  never  meant; "  for  Lord  Queensland, 
motioning  to  his  attachi  to  close  the  door,  said  to  my  mother: 
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''  May  I  ask  you  a  favour  ?  I  frankly  (!)  confess  I  know  something 
of  the  story,  and  I  wished,  for  certain  reasons,  to  keep  it  quiet.  So 
will  you — will  your  daughter — for  the  young  prince's  sake — keep 
the  secret  until  you  hear  from  me  ?  "  My  mother  was  so  shocked 
at  the  ambassador's  want  of  candour,  and  so  alarmed  at  the 
superabundance  of  that  quality  in  me,  that  she  would  have 
promised  anything  to  get  away ;  but  I  said  coldly,  *'  It  is  a  pity  you 
should  not  have  placed  confidence  in  us  from  the  first,  instead  of 
doing  so  only  as  a  pie-aller ;  but  if  (with  great  dignity,  I  said  it) 
you  can  assure  me,  on  the  honour  of  an  Englishman,  (not  of  a 
diplomat,"  I  said  cuttingly)  ^Hhat  silence  will  serve  the  poor 
boy,  I  am  ready  to  pass  my  word  also." 

"  Any  other  course  of  action  will  injure  him,  Lady  Muriel. " 

"  So  be  it,"  I  said  loftily,  delighted  to  feel  that  a  aignorina 
had  proved  herself  no  nonentity  after  all  ! 

We  took  leave  of  the  minister  and  his  scared  attache  and  re- 
turned to  the  hotel,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  we  never  beard  again 
from  His  Excellency ;  but  in  ten  days'  time  the  papers  informed 
us  that  his  lordship  had  quitted  Florence  for  some  months. 

The  whole  story  seemed  to  have  passed  away  like  an  uneasy  dream  • 
The  Bussians  had  vanished,  and  their  rooms  were  now  occupied  by 
a  common-place,  middle-class  Enelish  family,  who  I  heard  con- 
versing about  the  "  Pitty  Pally  "  (meaning,  I  presumed,  the  Pitti 
Palais),  and  the  padroTie  and  his  wife  avoided  mentioning  the  prin- 
cess or  any  of  her  suite  ;  indeed  the  subject  seemed  so  distasteful 
to  them  that  we  forbore  alluding  to  it,  and  after  a  short  unventful 
period  had  elapsed,  we  directed  our  footsteps  homewards  to  London. 

One  morning  my  mother  put  the  Morning  Post  into  my 
hands,  eagerly  desiring  me  to  read  a  paragraph  aloud.  It  was  a 
quotation  from  a  St.  Petersburg  journal,  and  it  ran  thus :  "  Great 
excitement  has  been  caused  lately  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  mysterious  event,  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
family  of  the  Prince  Lipetska.  His  highness  lost  his  first  wife  six- 
teen years  ago,  at  the  birth  of  the  Prince  Michael,  who,  although  a 
delicate  child,  survived  his  mother,  and  was  the  object  of  his  father's 
tenderest  affections.  Four  years  ago  the  Prince  Lipetska  married 
again,  choosing  the  Princess  Myrza  de  Zeschaw,  a  lady  of  great 
beauty,  and  for  whom,  it  was  well  known,  a  certain  Exalted  Person- 
age avowed  a  distinctly  paternal  interest.'  The  Princess  Myrza  bore 
two  sons,  and  was  a  devoted  mother,  not  only  to  her  own  offspring, 
but  also  to  her  step-son,  who  was  much  attached  to  her,  and 
whose  recent  uncertain  health  seemed  the  only  cloud  in  the 
princely  pair's  domestic  horizon. 

^'  A  few  months  ago  the  young  prince  became  so  seriously  ill  that 
the  best  medical  advice  was  sought,  when  change  of  air  and  a 
warm  climate  were  suggested.  The  Prince  Lipetska  being  unable 
just  then  to  lay  aside  his  court  duties  (he  was  one  of  the  Czar's 
highest  functionaries),  the  princess  offered  to  leave  her  own  young 
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familjy  and  proceed  with  her  step-son  to  Italy,  purposing  (at  the 
prince's  wish)  to  visit  a  famous  but  very  old  doctor  resident  at 
Pisa,  who  had  known  the  young  Michael  from  his  birth. 

"  Accordingly  the  princess  started,  accompanied  by  a  priest,  a 
dame  de  com/pagnie  and  a  large  suite ;  and  they  had  not  been 
long  absent  before  it  was  remarked  that  the  Prince  Lipetska  became 
greatly  depressed,  and  that  he  was  constantly  closeted  with  a  cer- 
tain Doctor  d'Obreskoff,  who  had  attended  the  family  for  years, 
but  who,  in  consequence  of  increasing  age,  and  a  strong  dislike 
conceived  against  him  by  the  princess,  had  given  up  his  position 
as  family  physician.  The  accounts  from  Italy  getting  worse,  the 
anxious  father  would  have  started  at  once  to  join  his  son,  but  (to 
the  surprise  of  all  parties)  he  yielded  to  Doctor  d'ObreskoflPs  en- 
treaties, and  instead  of  going  himself,  dispatched  a  young  English 
doctor,  who  received  instructions  to  travel  with  the  utmost  speed. 
-  "  Dr.  Granville's  arrival  at  Pisa  (bringing  his  credentials  from  the 
prince)  took  the  princess  entirely  by  surprise,  and  he  installed 
himself  without  delay  as  medical  companion  to  the  sick  boy,  who 
took  to  him  with  a  complete  infatuation,  refusing  to  eat,  drink,  or 
sleep  save  in  his  presence.  One  day,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  world,  the  young  Michael  arrived  at  his  father's 
house,  restor^  to  health,  and  accompanied  by  a  single  servant! 
His  father  received  him  tearfully,  but  without  surprise,  and  a  few 
days  later  the  whole  family  left  St.  Petersburg  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  princess,  and  mystery 
shrouds  the  whole  aCFair." 

"There,  mamma,"  I  said,  "you  see  I  could  tell  them  more 
than  they  know." 

"  What  an  awful  thing,"  said  my  mother  gravely.  "  I  wonder 
what  has  become  of  that  wretched  woman,  and  whether  we  shall 
hear  any  more  about  it." 

This  question  was  answered  a  short  time  afterwards ;  for  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  memorable  night  of  the  17th  September,  I  was 
sitting  at  my  window,  thinking  over  it  all,  when  my  mother  called 
me,  and  to  my  surprise  I  discovered  a  travel-stained  stranger  in 
the  room  with  her,  and  upon  his  turning  towards  me  I  exclaimed, 
"  The  young  prince's  English  doctor !  "  He  carried  a  parcel,  and 
seemed  overjoyed  at  seeing  me,  grasped  my  hand,  calling  me  the 
angiolprotettore  and  a  host  of  pretty  things,  and  when  I  had  mastered 
my  surprise  I  exclaimed, "  How  is  the  poor  boy  ?  Do — do  tell  me 
everything  from  the  very  beginning." 

The  young  man  smiled  and  said,  "I  have  little  to  tell,  or 
rather  little  that  I  may  tell ;  and  ere  I  begin  may  I  beg  of  you 
both  to  keep  all  you  know  sacred  ?  For  although  to  some  degree 
the  story  has  become  public,  the  whole  truth  is  not  known,  and 
for  the  prince's  sake  I  beg  this  favour  of  you." 

We,  of  course,  gave  the  required  promise,  and  Dr.  Granville 
proceeded  with  much  feeling  to  tell  us  everything. 
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"  The  poor  boy,"  he  said,  "  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  princess  for  her  own  children.  She  was  administering 
small  doses  of  poison  to  him,  which  were  slowly  but  surely  taking 
effect.  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  his  life.  The  old  Dr. 
d'Obreskoff  had  been  haunted  for  some  time  by  a  horrid  suspicion 
of  foul  play,  and  after  the  princess's  hurried  departure  to  Italy,  he 
determined  to  search  her  apartments  privately,  and  he  discovered 
such  tangible  proofs  of  her  guilt — proofs,  however,  which  a  know- 
ledge of  medicine  alone  could  recognize, — that  he  broke  the  awful 
truth  to  the  prince,  who  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  starting 
at  once  to  Italy  to  save  his  son.  The  doctor,  however,  advised 
differently,  for  his  medical  mind  gathered  from  the  most  recent 
account8,^hat  nothing  imminent  was  to  be  feared,  and  he  knew 
that  unless  everything  was  arranged  most  diplomatically,  the 
prince  would  have  to  contend  against  troubles  and  even  dangers 
at  court,  in  consequence  of  the  princess's  high  relationships. 
Luckily  I  was  paying  a  visit  at  St.  Petersburg  at  the  time,  and  the  old 
doctor  knew  all  about  me ;  how  I  had  been  brought  up  in  the  medical 
profession,  but  that  developing  a  strong  taste  for  adventure,  I  had 
been  engaged  in  detective  cases,  and  that  thus  I  claimed  an  inti- 
mate personal  acquaintance  with  the  two  most  active  agents  in  this 
ease — medicine  and  murder.  The  prince  sent  me  to  Italy  with 
full  powers,  only  impressing  upon  me  the  absolute  necessity  of 
saving  the  princess's  reputation ;  and  directly  I  arrived  I  warned 
Prince  Michael  of  his  own  danger,  of  his  father's  commands  con- 
cerning the  princess,  that  he  was  to  eat,  drink  and  sleep  in  my 
presence  only,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  me.  He  was  very  ill  when 
I  arrived,  but  I  soon  inspired  him  with  confidence,  and  during 
that  dreadful  journey  to  Florence  I  taught  him  to  feign  death. 
We  had  a  rehearsal  before  arriving,  and  I  found  that  like  most 
Russians,  his  powers  of  acting  were  *'  first  class."  I  knew  if  I  could 
only  reach  Florence  I  should  be  safe,  as  I  was  acquainted  with 
Lord  Queensland  and  had  warned  him  of  my  coming ;  but  the 
journey  was  perilous  as  I  could  not  tell  whether  the  princess  had 
discovered  who  and  what  I  was ;  besides,  I  feared  the  priest,  and 
how  much  he  guessed  of  the  truth.  However,  thank  God,  all  went 
well.  All  would  have  been  easy  could  I  have  taken  the  pad/rone 
into  my  confidence,  but  the  prince  had  solemnly  bound  me  to 
trust  no  one — no  servants,  except  Ivan,  and  I  kept  my  word.  In 
England  every  one  would  have  helped  me,  but  with  Russians  and 
Italians  there  are  wheels  within  wheels.  One  of  my  greatest 
difficulties  was  to  keep  the  princess  and  the  priest  out  of  the 
*  death  chamber,'  for  I  feared  the  prince  betraying  himself.  So  I 
burnt  a  concoction,  ostensibly  for  sanitary  purposes,  which  had 
the  effect  of  causing  those  unused  to  it  to  feel  faint,  (as  you  did, 
Lady  Muriel,  and  as  he  did,  poor  boy,  at  times,  but  we  had  to 
risk  that.") 

"  But,"  interrupted  I,  "  after  he  and  Ivan  had  escaped  where 
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did  they  go  ?  He  told  me  they  should  go  to  the  English  Em- 
bassy, but  they  did  not  do  so." 

**  Forgive  me,  but  they  did,  and  were  in  the  house  when  your 
mother  and  you  called.  Lord  Queensland  knew  they  were  coming, 
and  an  hour  had  not  elapsed  after  their  flighty  before  a  man  came 
and  whistled  *  God  Save  the  Queen '  beneath  the  balcony  (a  pre- 
concerted sign),  whereby  I  knew  the  fugitives  were  safe  under  the 
British  flag.  The  ambassador,  knowing  about  the  princess's 
birth,  acted  with  great  caution." 

" Eminently  so,"  I  said  drily,  "and  how  about  the  princess  ?** 

"  Ah,  there  I  am  tongue-tied.  SufiSce  it  to  say  that  after  the 
prince's  disappearance,  my  personal  dangers  began,  for  I  never  lost 

sight  of  her,  poor  soul,  till Ah,  well,  Russian   laws  and 

English  laws  are  different,  and  grateful  I  am  to  have  returned 
safe  from  so  ugly  a  business." 

Dr.  Granville  now  rose  to  depart,  and  turning  kindly  to  me  he 
said,  "Lady  Muried,  I  parted  from  Prince  Michael  not  many 
hours  ago,  and  he  said  I  was  not  to  rest  till  I  had  seen  you,  till  I 
had  reminded  you  that  this  is  the  anniversary  of  his  flight,  and 
that  all  through  life  the  18th  September  will  be  a  night  sacred  to 
the  thought  of  you." 

As  the  doctor  said  these  words  a  curious  sort  of  feeling  came 
over  me.  His  voice  sounded  strange,  far  off,  and  I  seemed  to  see 
the  gloomy  bed-chamber,  the  moon-lit -window,  the  boy  in  agonized 
supplication  at  my  feet---the 

The  doctor  went  on :  "  He  sends  an  offering  of  humble  grati- 
tude ;  his  words  were,  *  Put  it  into  her  own  dear  hands,  but  tell 
her  to  open  it  alone,  tell  her  as  she  opens  it,  my  voice  will  greet 
her,  and  tell  her,  oh  tell  her,  we  must  meet  again.* " 

Without  a  word  I  took  the  parceL  I  knew  the  doctor  raised 
my  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  that,  bowing  to  my  mother,  he  left 
the  room.  I  went  slowly,  dreamily  upstairs,  hearing  as  I  did  so 
the  front  door  open  and  shut  and  the  prince's  messenger  pass  out 
and  away!  Sitting  by  my  bed  I  passively  recalled  the  words, 
"  We  must  meet  again,"  and  eagerly  tearing  off  the  paper  cover- 
ing of  the  parcel  I  discovered  a  velvet  casket,  upon  which 
"Muriella"  was  stamped  in  letters  of  gold.  I  took  the  pretty 
gold  key  and  opened  the  casket,  and  I  beheld  a  necklace  of 
eighteen  pearls  (a  pearl,  I  understood,  for  each  day),  and  at- 
tached to  it  was  a  heart,  pierced  through  by  a  diamond  arrow. 
At  the  back  of  the  arrow  these  words  were  engraved  : 

"  Firenze, 

II  18  Settembre,  184—, 

Gratitudine,  Fede,  Amore." 

The  heart  opened,  and  within  it  I  found — a  shred  of  twisted  rope 
— and  a  few  withered  forget-me-nots.  I  shed  a  few  tears,  I  knew 
not  why^  and  rail  down  and  showed  it  to  my  mother. 


^*AS  NIGHT  FOLLOWS  DAY.*^ 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS, 
By  Hon.  Mm.  FETHEBSTONHAUGH, 

AUTHOR  OF  "KILCOSBAN,"  '' ROBIN  ADlIR,"   "DRBAX  FACBs/     HTC. 


"  To  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  shall  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thon  can'st  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

HoLtnlet. 


PART  I. 


"  1/1/ ^LL,  it's  my  last  chance  of  pulling  through,  mother,  so 
T I  there's  no  use  hesitating  about  it ;  all  your  life  you  have 
been  urging  me  to  marry  an  heiress,  and  now  that  I  want  to  do 
80,  you  make  moan  over  it  as  if  I  were  bringing  utter  disgrace  on 
the  whole  familv ! " 

And  Lord  Francis  Erldon,  the  impecunious  younger  son  of  a 
defunct  Scotch  peer,  threw  the  morning  paper  down  on  the 
breakfast-table  with  most  unnecessary  violence,  as  he  rose  from 
his  chair  and  took  up  a  commanding  position  on  the  hearthrug, 
the  better  to  face  his  lady-mother  and  all  her  expected  remons- 
trances. 

The  Dowager  Countess  of  Knottinghame  was  tr^-grande  dame^ 
that  all  the  world  realized,  for  was  she  not  bom  a  Pendragon  of 
Tintagel,  a  family. which  claimed  to  have  lived  for  many  genera- 
tions before  ever  the  Norman  laid  the  Saxon  low  ?  And  as  if  it 
were  not  hard  enough  to  know  that  her  eldest  son  was  a  confirmed 
old  bachelor,  with  a  mania  for  moths,  here  was  her  favourite 
child,  her  Benjamin,  threatening  to  sully  the  family  escutcheon 
by  a  contemplated  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  simple  manufac- 
turer's daughter,  to  whose  children  the  time-honoured  title  of 
Knottinghame  must  in  all  probability  descend. 

The  great  cheerful  breakfast-room  at  Erldon  House  was  a 
perfect  blaze  of  warmth  and  sunshine  on  this  bright  September 
morning,  but  the  faces  of  both  mother  and  son  were  clouded  and 
dark,  and  the  barometer  stood  obviously  at  *'  stormy." 

"  If  her  father  had  only  been  in  some  decent  trade,  I  should 
not  have  minded  half  so  much,"  observed  the  irate  Dowager, 
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after  a  melancholy  pause.     ^  Bat  I  mast  say,  my  dear  Fraacis,  I 
do  draw  the  line  at  btUtons  /  " 

^'Well,  mother,  it's  not  to  be  denied  that  the  great  firm  of 
Harding,  Metal  and  Company  certainly  did  make  their  money 
by  the  manufacture  of  those  useful  little  articles,  but  I  don't  see 
what  that  matters  ?  A  button  '  rampant '  will  make  a  nice 
change  in  the  family  arms,  with  their  endless  dragons  and 
wy  vemes ! "  And  a  smile  of  lazy  amusement  crossed  Lord  Francis' 
well-bred  face  as  he  glanced  mischievously  at  his  agitated  parent. 
**  Now  look  here,  my  dear  mother,"  he  continued  with  sudden 
gravity,  jet  us  face  the  whole  position  quietly,  and  then  I 
think  you  will  very  likely  come  round  to  my  opinion  without 
another  word.  It's  no  novelty  to  you  to  hear  that  I  am  hard  up, 
for  I  never  was  anything  else  so  long  as  I  can  remember,  but  as 
yet  my  impecuniosity  has  been  merely  steady  and  chronic.  Now, 
however,  a  crisis  has  arrived,  and  it  simply  comes  to  this  —I  canH 
go  on  any  longer !  I  know  that  Knottinghame  can't  afford  to  do 
more  for  me  than  he  has  done,  and  £  won't  take  another  penny  of 
yours — I've  robbed  you  both  enough  as  it  is.  But  money  I  muet  have, 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  and  all  I  ask  you  is :  to  help  me  procure  it  by 
what  seems  the  most  feasible  way.  This  daughter  of  old 
Harding  the  millionaire  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  your  oldest 
school  friends,  no  matter  whether  the  latter  married  a  button 
manufacturer  or  a  king;  therefore  it  is  easy  enough  for  you  to 
ask  her  to  come  and  stav  here  for  a  bit,  and  as  she  has  neither  father 
nor  mother  to  consult,  and  has  seldom  left  her  dreary  home 
amongst  the  smoky  factory  chimneys  of  the  Black  Country,  it*s 
easy  also  to  predict  that  she  will  very  gladly  accept  your  invit- 
ation, voild  tout. 

"No,  it's  Tiot  all,"  moaned  the  Dowager,  refusing  to  be 
comforted.  **  Next  week  is  just  the  very  last  in  which  I  should 
like  to  ask  any  questionable  persons  to  the  house,  when  yon 
know  well  how  particular  our  Aunt  Doldrum  is  with  regard  to 
whom  she  meets  !  " 

A  stern  look  passed  over  Lord  Francis  Eridon's  face,  making 
him  appear  ten  years  older  than  had  been  the  case  five  minutes 
before,  as  he  said  decisively : 

"  Mother,  the  woman  I  consider  fit  to  be  my  wife  is  surely 
fit  for  even  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Doldrum's  society  ?  If  all 
reports  concerning  her  grace  in  days  gone  by  are  true,  the 
^  unfitness '  lies  more  on  my  great-aunt's  side  than  on  that  of  this 
young  girl." 

I^y  Knottinghame  kept  a  severe  silence.  Perhaps  there  was 
more  truth  in  her  son's  words  than  it  was  well  to  own,  for  the 
high-bom  ladies  of  the  House  of  Pendragon  had  been  more  re- 
markable in  times  past  for  beauty  of  person  than  rigidity  of 
virtue. 

'^  One  more  reason  I  wish  to  urge  against  asking  Miss  Harding 
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here  next  week  is,  that  Laura  Fairfax  will  be  with  us  then,'' 
and  a  tin^e  of  aristocratic  spite  was  apparent  in  her  Ladyship's 
tones  as  she  spoke. 

Lord  Francis'  brows  contracted  with  a  look  of  deep  vexation^ 
but  he  looked  his  mother  straight  in  the  face  with  his  keen  dark 
eyes  before  which  her  own  sank,  as  he  said : 

^^  All  the  more  reason /or  her  to  come  then,  mother,  I  should  say. 
It's  as  well  to  make  sure  that  one  really  has  lived  down  the  follies 
of  one's  youth  before  asking  some  one  else  to  share  the  wisdom 
of  one's  middle  age,"  and  Lord  Francis'  careless  laugh  told  how 
easily  his  thirty-five  years  sat  on  him,  in  spite  of  debts,  duns 
and  difiBculties. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  if  it  must  be,  it  must."  Lady  Euottinghame 
was  never  very  long  in  coming  round  to  any  ideas  entertained 
by  this  son  of  her  heart.  "  I'll  write  to  Miss  Harding  at  once, 
if  you  wish  it ;  and,  oh  !  my  dear  boy,  how  I  trust  and  pray  she 
may  prove  even  in  the  remotest  degree  worthy  of  you  ! " 

"  Worthy  of  me  !  "  re-echoed  Francis  Erldon  in  bitter  sarcasm 
"  You  had  better  pray  that  she  may  never  discover  how  unworthy 
I  am  of  Aer,  mother." 

"  You  underrate  yourself,  my  son." 

**  Do  I  ?  Is  it  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  to  sell  oneself  for  an 
heiress's  money  bags  ?  to  wish  to  rob  a  girl  who  at  least  has 
never  done  one  any  harm,  of  every  chance  in  life  of  being  married 
for  sake  of  what  she  is,  not  for  sake  of  what  she  has  got  ?  No, 
it  will  be  a  very  one-sided  bargain,  mother;  so  keep  all  your  pity 
for  her,  poor  girl,  if  ever  she  marries  me  /  " 

And  Lord  Francis  walked  abruptly  across  the  room  and  out  at 
the  door,  with  an  irritable  bang  of  the  latter,  which  caused  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Knottinghame  to  jump  in  her  chair  in  a 
manner  the  reverse  of  dignified. 

^^  Certainly,  his  affairs  must  have  taken  a  most  vexatious  turn, 
poor  boy,"  she  murmured  quite  meekly.  "  And  so  I'll  e'en  do 
my  best  to  secure  this  girl's  money  for  him,  but  oh !  if  only  it 
had  not  been  buttons  I  " 


A  week  later,  and  the  hour  8  p.m.,  saw  what  the  local  county 
paper  called  ^^a  large  and  aristocratic  coihpany"  assembled 
before  dinner  in  the  long  tapestry-hung  drawing-room  of  Erldon 
House. 

Lady  Knottinghame  was  moving  amongst  her  guests  with 
urbane  and  stately  dignity,  trying  hard  to  conceal  by  the  warmth 
of  her  own  manner  the  bored  coldness  of  her  eldest  son's,  the 
actual  lord  of  the  domain.  After  submitting  with  ill  grace  to 
one  or  two  necessary  introductions  to  people  who  were  there  as 
his  own  guests,  Lord  Knottinghame  had  subsided  sulkily  into 
a  dark  comer  far  away  from  every  one,  only  wishiifig  from  the 
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bottom  of  his  weak  heart  and  mind  that  he  had  the  nerve  to  get 
up  and  run  away,  turning  his  back  on  them  all  sans  cSrSmonie. 

Lord  Francis  Erldon,  as  he  stood  beside  his  hated  great-aunt  of 
Doidrum*s  chair,  and  soothed  that  worthy  old  fidget's  dread  of 
draughts,  and  fears  for  the  consequences  of  uncovering  her  old 
shoulders  so  recklessly  at  her  time  of  life,  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  his  scowling  and  farouche  elder  brother.  His  handsome 
thorough-bred  face  wore  the  kindly  smile  which  he  always  seemed 
to  have  for  high  or  low,  and  the  true  courtesy  of  his  bright  winning 
manner  invariably  gained  for  him  much  flattering  favour  from 
both  women  and  men,  for  Francis  Erldon  was  one  of  those 
many  in  this  world  who  are  "  nobody's  enemy  but  their  own." 

And  yet  an  old  friend  of  his  was  sitting  even  now  amongst 
that  assembled  throng,  who  was  rapidly  changing  into  a  calmly 
vindictive  enemy ;  such  an  enemy  as  only  a  woman  can  become 
who  sees  her  power  over  a  man  dying  out,  when  her  love  for  that 
same  man  has  been  merely  a  passing  caprice,  bom  of  vanity, — 
not  the  leal  and  loyal  faith  which  forgives  all,  and  with  lips 
trembling  with  pain  can  still  lovingly  say :  "  The  King  can  do 
no  wrong  I " 

When  Francis  Erldon  was  but  a  lad  of  twenty,  fresh  from 
college,  Laura  Gray  had  given  him  his  first  lesson  in  woman's 
perfidy — had  engaged  herself  to  him  for  the  space  of  one  week, 
during  which  she  had  coquetted  with  and  fooled  him  to  the  top 
of  the  bent,  and  when  the  "  black  Monday "  came,  she  had 
quietly  intimated  that  he  was  no  longer  wanted,  and  must  give 
place  to  a  better,  i.6.,  a  richer  man,  whose  unexpected  oflFer 
of  marriage  lay  carefully  ensconced  in  her  pocket  at  that  very 
moment. 

The  boy  was  too  young  and  too  honest  to  conceal  his  dire 
pain,  and  when  they  met  again  ten  years  later,  after  Laura  had 
become  both  wife  and  widow  in  the  interim,  the  eagerness  with 
which  her  whilom  victim  accepted  the  very  first  overtures  which 
the  fascinating  Mrs.  Fairfax  tendered  to  him,  caused  that  astute 
lady  to  smile  inwardly  with  a  dulcet  murmur :  "  What  fools  men 
are ! " 

And  so  the  old  game  was  played  out  in  the  old  fashion — the 
man  honestly  and  nobly  in  earnest,  longing  for  the  day  when  he 
should  take  this  woman  to  be  his  wife  until  death  should  them 
part ;  the  woman  retaining  his  allegiance  as  a  sop  to  her  own 
vanity,  but  never  for  one  instant  losing  either  her  heart  or  her 
head  in  a  transaction  which  in  her  private  estimation  was  always 
bound  to  be  regarded  from  a  prosaic  and  business-like  point  of 
view ;— and  to  give  up  her  rich  jointure  (as  she  was  bound  to 
do  if  she  married  again)  for  sake  of  a  younger  son  encumbered 
with  debt,  seemed  to  her  philosophical  soul  nothing  short  of 
perfect  lunacy. 

So  for  a  year  or  two  things  drifted  on,  and  the  &.ir  widow  still 
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pleaded  for  "  time ; "  bat  one  fine  day  Francis  Erldon  lost  all 
patience  and  forced  the  plain  truth  from  her  at  last,  that  if  she 
ever  did  consent  to  forfeit  her  rich  inheritance,  it  would  be  for 
sake  of  an  elder  son  and  not  a  younger.  He  wasted  no  words  on 
such  a  woman  as  Laura  Fairfax,  but  turned  on  his  heel  and  left 
her  then  and  there — and  never  again  did  her  beautiful  face  and 
caressing  tones  regain  their  hold  on  him. 

But  because  he  still  treated  her  with  polite  courtesy  when- 
soever they  met,  her  inordinate  vanity  prompted  the  invariable 
thought  so  soothing  to  itself,  "  poor  fellow,  he  has  not  got  over 
it."  And  the  blow  to  that  same  vanity  had  been  severe  when 
Lady  Knottinghame,  with  scarcely  veiled  spite,  told  her  of  the 
expected  arrival  of  the  great  heiress  that  very  night,  and  all  the 
hopes  and  fears  which  she  entertained  with  regard  to  the  success 
that  she  prayed  might  be  the  portion  of  her  most  dearly  beloved 
younger  son,  in  securing  unto  himself  the  richly-endowed  hand 
of  the  millionaire's  daughter. 

Seated  rather  near  the  entrance  door  to  the  drawing-room, 
with  a  background  of  palms  and  ferns  setting  off  her  pale  rose- 
pink  dress  to  great  advantage,  pretty  Mrs.  Fairfax  was  actively 
engaged  in  discussing  the  projected  matrimonial  alliance  in  the 
plainest  and  most  uncomplimentary  terms,  with  a  confidential 
friend  on  whose  sympathy  she  could  rely. 

"  So  vulgar  as  she  must  be,  too !  "  sighed  the  fair  widow  with 
ostentatious  sorrow  for  her  quondam  lover.  **  Think  how  it 
must  gall  the  pride  of  a  man  like  Francis  Erldon  to  be  reduced 
to  selling  himself  for  gold  to  the  button-maker's  daughter ! " 

"  Insufferable  !  And  after  the  experience  which  has  been  his 
of  what  a  sweet  woman  can  be ! "  and  Cassandra  Toady  turned 
one  eye  towards  her  companion  to  see  how  this  bare-faced  flattery 
went  down,  and  the  other  up  to  the  heavens  to  denote  her  indig- 
nation at  man's  fatuity. 

"Take  care,  my  dear  Cassandra,  your  emotion  is  mastering 
your  eyesight,"  observed  Mrs.  Fairfax  spitefully.  "I  couldn't 
tell  for  an  instant  whether  you  were  admiring  the  chandelier  or 
myself !  But  I  wonder  whether  this  heiress  will  appear  covered 
with  diamonds  presently — she's  sure  to  do  something  out- 
rageous." 

"  And  they  say  she  possesses  the  finest  diamonds  in  the  world !  " 
murmured  the  Toady  enthusiastically.  She  had  not  yet  forgiven 
the  last  snub. 

"  Paste,  I  daresay,  all  the  same.  Let  us  hope  that  at  least  her 
gold  is  not  glitter  only,  else  Lord  Francis  Erldon  will  have  made 
a  sorry  bargain  after  all  when  he  marries  old  Harding's  daughter 
to  save  himself  from  bankruptcy." 

The  clear,  metallic  tones  of  Mrs.  Fairfax  struck  distinctly  on 
the  ear  of  one  who  at  that  moment  entered  the  door  which  was 
close  behind  the  former  lady's  seat,  and  who  for  one  single  in- 
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stant  paused  and  stood  still,  as  if  Itstetiiiig  for  more.  Then  a 
quiet  smile  of  contempt  crossed  the  stranger's  fisice,  and  Janet 
Harding  walked  directly  across  the  circle  of  assembled  guests  to 
greet  her  hostess,  with  the  most  admirable  composure  and  self- 
possession. 

A  tall,  slender  girl,  dressed  very  simply  in  white,  and  with  no 
single  stone  of  all  her  vaunted  diamonds  on  either  arms  or  neck, 
the  millionaire's  daughter  had  still  a  distinct  personality  of  her 
own  which  made  her  stand  out  clearly  from  the  crowd  of  fashion- 
able women  surrounding  her.  Unlike  these  latter,  her  hair  was 
put  back  from  her  forehead  quite  simply,  and  twisted  into  a  mass 
of  reddish-brown  plaits  at  the  back  of  a  very  neat  head;  and 
though  she  could  never  by  any  chance  lay  claim  to  the  coveted 
title  of  a  beauty,  there  was  that  in  Janet  Harding's  face  which 
made  whomsoever  looked  at  it  once,  look  at  it  again  and  again. 

Its  most  striking  characteristic  was  a  resoluteness  almost 
strange  in  the  face  of  so  young  a  girl,  and  her  grey  eyes  had 
the  same  deep  resolute  look  which  matched  so  well  with  it,  and 
which  seemed  to  speak  of  great  decision  of  character.  But  the 
bright  honest  smile  which  flashed  all  over  her  face  as  she  spoke 
in  answer  to  Lady  Knottinghame's  somewhat  ostentatious  greet- 
ing, seemed  to  lessen  her  age  by  years,  and  render  her  at  once 
into  a  shy  child,  rather  than  a  great  heiress  who  had  already 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  twenty-one  years. 

'^  My  youngest  son  must  be  presented  to  you,  Miss  Harding,  io 
place  of  his  elder  brother,  who  is  deep  in  an  entomological  dis- 
cussion at  the  far  end  of  the  room,"  said  Lady  Knottinghame 
apologetically.    "  Lord  Francis  Erldon — Miss  Harding." 

The  frank  grey  eyes  that  met  his  own  with  a  quick,  penetratii^ 
look  had  a  discomposing  effect  on  Lord  Francis's  equanimity,  for 
they  seemed  to  read  his  very  soul.  Moreover,  he  was  unpleasantly 
conscious  of  Mrs.  Fairfax's  satirical  smiles  and  audible  whispers 
to  her  toady  elect,  so  he  cut  the  ceremony  of  this  public  intro- 
duction most  distinctly  short. 

"  Poor  fellow,  how  he  feels  his  unfortunate  position  I  "  murmured 
the  fair  Laura,  fanning  herself. 

Could  Miss  Harding  have  overheard  the  words?  -For  one 
instant,  her  small  red-brown  head  turned  itself  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  speaker,  and  her  clear,  quiet  eyes  grasped  every 
detail  of  the  latter's  identity,  then  she  looked  away  again,  and 
answered  calmly  the  polite  questions  put  to  her  by  her  hostess 
respecting  her  journey  that  day. 

At  dinner  the  heiress  sat  exactly  opposite  to  Lord  Francis 
Erldon,  and  without  making  his  observation  of  her  conspicuous, 
the  latter  lost  no  opportunity  of  carefully  studying  every  word  and 
look  of  his  vis-drvis^  and  more  than  once  he  found  himself  listening 
with  real  interest  to  her  clear  low  voice,  as  she  strove  to  make  her 
somewhat  quaint  ideas  on  things  in  general  intelligible  to  the 
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very  ordinary  stamp  of  gentlemanly  yomig  noodle  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Lady  Knottinghame  to  escort  her  into  dinner. 

"  She's  no  fool,*'  thought  my  Lord  Francis  to  himself  with 
great  satisfaction.  For  he  was  quite  old  and  experienced  enough 
to  know  that  **  brains "  will  outlive  "  beauty  **  and  must  always 
conquer  in  the  long  run,  and  a  good  companion  would  be  of  more 
value  in  a  man's  lire  than  faultless  beauty  if  accompanied  by  lack 
of  wisdom  and  common  sense. 

And  during  the  long  half-hour  which  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  he  devoted  to  the  entertainment  of  the  young  stranger, 
his  favourable  opinion  of  her  grew  each  moment  stronger,  for 
her  manner  was  graceful  and  perfectly  unaffected,  and  her  bright 
ringing  laugh  fell  merrily  on  the  ear,  whilst  every  word  she  spoke 
convinced  him  more  and  more  that  she  was  "  worth  talking  to," 
an  attribute  which  ladies  who  rely  on  their  character  for  being 
"  beauties  "  are  apt  only  too  often  to  underrate. 


"  Is  that  the  only  answer  you  will  give  me  ?  "  and  Lord  Francis 
Erldon's  tone  of  wrathful  bitterness  is  in  no  way  "  put  on,"  as  he 
stands  confronting  the  millionaire's  daughter  on  the  wide  green 
terrace  which  leads  to  the  far-famed  rose-garden  at  Erldon 
House. 

"  The  only  one,  Lord  Francis,"  answers  Janet  Harding  steadily. 
Her  hands  are  full  of  beautiful  Gloire  de  Dijon  roses  that  the  hot 
September  sun  has  brought  out  in  all  their  glory  once  more,  and 
she  buries  her  face  in  their  fragrant  clusters  as  she  speaks — 
possibly  to  hide  lips  which  will  tremble  and  eyes  which  will  fill 
with  tears,  for  all  her  pride. 

"You  might  at  least  tell  me  why  it  is  so  absolutely  impossible 
for  you  to  entertain  the  idea  of  marrying  me  ?  "  pursues  Francis 
Erldon  with  gloomy  sarcasm.  The  rejection  of  his  suit  is  causing 
him  far  deeper  pain  than  he  cares  to  own,  not  on  the  score  of 
vanity,  for  to  do  him  justice  he  is  quite  above  so  petty  a  reason 
as  that, — but  he  has  learnt  to  like  the  girl  honestly  for  herself 
alone,  and  of  late  her  gre;  eyes  have  had  a  far  greater  fascination 
for  him  than  her  golden  wealth.  Also  the  blow  is  an  utterly 
unexpected  one,  for  without  being  a  vain  man,  he  cannot  fail  to 
know  that  he  is  not  unpopular  with  women  in  general,  and  more- 
over that  this  woman  in  particular  has  always  appeared  to  be 
peculiarly  bright  end  h^ppy  whenever  circumstances  have  thrown 
them  together  and  left  them  to  their  own  society.  So  he  con- 
siders himself  an  exceedingly  ill-used  man  on  the  whole,  and  digs 
his  heel  into  the  velvet  sward  with  a  vicious  vindictiveness  that 
causes  ugly  marks  on  its  smooth  green  surface,  and  will  bring 
grief  to  the  heart  of  Lord  Knottinghame's  head  gardener  on  the 
morrow. 

^*  Miss  Harding,  can  you  not  give  me  a  more  definite  reason  for 
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your  refusal  of  me  ?  "  repeats  Lord  Francis  angrily.    ^  Say  straight 
out  that  you  hate  me,  and  be  honest.'* 

*^  I  doiCt  hate  you/'  and  Janet's  voice  trembles  slightly ;  then 
she  looks  him  straight  in  the  face  with  her  clear  true  eyes  and 
speaks  out  frankly :  "  But  I  must  tell  you  that  I  know  you  would 
never  have  thought  of  marrying  me  i/l  had  not  been  rich;  and, 
Lord  Francis,  I  am  too  proud  to  buy  what  should  be  given  me  as 
my  woman's  right ! " 

For  a  long  moment  dead  silence  reigns,  and  in  that  space  of 
time  Francis  Erldon  realizes  two  unalterable  facts :  that  he  loves 
and  respects  this  girl  who  stands  there  before  him  as  he  never 
thought  to  love  any  woman  on  earth,  and  that  for  this  very  reason 
alone  he  can  never  again  subject  himself  to  the  humiliation  of 
hearing  the  scorn  in  her  honest  tones  as  she  pronounces  her 
decisive  rejection  of  his  suit. 

"  So  be  it,  and  I  will  never  ask  you  again,"  he  says  quietly  and 
resolutely. 

Janet  Harding  glances  earnestly  at  him,  and  continues  to  speak 
in  a  low,  sorrowful  tone  : 

**  Perhaps  you  will  think  more  kindly  of  me.  Lord  Francis, 
when  I  tell  you  frankly  that  were  I  poor  instead  of  rich  my 
answer  would  have  been  a  very  different  one.  But  on  the  very 
first  evening  that  I  arrived  at  your  brother's  house,  some  words 
which  I  accidentally  overheard  made  it  plain  to  me,  that  the 
apparent  warm-hearted  kindness  which  your  mother  and  yourself 
showed  me  had  below  the  surface  a  mere  interested  design  on  my 
fortune,  nothing  more.  And  I  liked  you  all  so  much,  Lord 
Francis,  that  this  fact  struck  bitterly  home  1 " 

Francis  Erldon  makes  no  answer.  How  can  he  deny  the  truth 
of  her  words  ?  And  yet  the  evening  she  speaks  of  seems  to  him 
merely  a  dream,  so  changed  have  all  his  feelings  towards  her 
become  in  this  short  time.  But  he  sees  that  appearances  are  too 
surely  against  him,  and,  being  a  proud  man,  utters  no  word  in  his 
own  defence. 

"  I  can  never  tell  you  how  great  my  pleasure  was  when  first 
your  mother's  letter  reached  me,"  continues  Janet  sadly.  "  In  my 
ignorance  I  fully  believed  that  love  for  a  dead-and-gone  school 
friendship  of  long  ago  had  been  the  sole  motive  which  prompted 
her  to  write  to  me  so  kindly,  offering  me  a  welcome  to  her  home 
for  my  Tnother^s  sake,"  adds  the  girl  in  sorrowful  sarcasm. 

Francis  Erldon  glances  at  her  bravely  and  says  : 

"  Don't  blame  my  mother.  Miss  Harding ;  it  was  at  my  sug- 
gestion she  wrote  to  you.  From  first  to  last  I  alone  am  to 
blame."  And  the  dogged  resolution  with  which  he  speaks 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  his  words. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  replies  Janet  quietly,  "  and  now  we  will 
drop  this  subject  for  ever.  Lord  Francis,"  and  no  tremor  betrays 
the  inward  despair  that  is  creeping  over  the  girl's  heart  and  soul. 
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To  the  last  she  had  hoped  against  hope  that  her  lover  could  have 
honestly  denied  the  accusation  of  being  a  fortune-hunter,  and 
only  now  realizes  how  truly  she  loves  him,  when  pride  and  self- 
respect  are  forcing  her  to  give  him  up. 

Ah !  how  gladly  would  she  lay  all  her  wealth  at  his  feet  could 
it  purchase  him  even  one  hour's  happiness!  With  what  joy 
would  she  give  him  everything  she  possessed  in  the  world,  and 
clear  away  all  the  debts  and  difficulties  clouding  his  life — could  he 
only  have  loved  her  as  she  loved  him ! 

But  Janet  Harding's  clear  common  sense  stands  her  in  good 
stead  now,  and  though  she  longs  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart  to 
say,  **  Take  all,  for  without  you  nothing  can  be  of  value  to  me  in 
this  world  ! "  she  only  holds  out  to  him  a  firm  little  untrembling 
hand,  with  the  kind  honest  words : 

"  I  will  not  be  your  wife,  Lord  Francis,  for  your  sake  and  my 
own.  But  if  you  will  some  day  let  me  be  your  friend  I  shall  like 
it  better  than  anything  else  in  the  whole  world  ! " 

For  one  moment  he  hesitates.  Would  it  be  utterly  impossible 
to  right  himself  in  her  eyes  ?  Would  she  never  in  this  world 
know  how  truly  he  cared  for  her  now,  and  how  small  a  value  her 
colossal  fortune  held  in  his  heart  compared  to  one  glance  from  her 
sweet  grey  eyes  ?  But  pride  conquers,  and  he  speaks  no  word, 
so  they  clasp  hands  silently  and  each  goes  on  their  way  in  the 
world  with  sorrowful  regret. 


The  idea  of  beautiful  scenery  is  seldom  associated  with  the- 
manufacturing  districts  of  our  native  land ;  and  yet  here  and  there^ 
even  where  tall  factory  chimneys  reign  rampant  o'er  the  land- 
scape, and  the  very  sheep  are  blackened  by  a  perpetual  atmosphere 
of  soot  and  smoke,  an  occasional  glimpse  of  better  things  is  visible, 
as  one  is  hurried  along  by  an  express  train  "  going  north." 

Large,  comfortable-looking  country  houses,  surrounded  by 
trees,  peep  forth  on  every  side ;  and  clusters  of  solid,  stone-built 
cottages  rise  up  in  numbers  in  this  populous  part  of  the  country, 
cumbering  the  ground  with  an  overwhelming  population,  that 
ebbs  and  flows  like  the  tide  of  the  sea.  And  in  contrast  to  such 
spots  as  these,  where  half  the  world  appears  to  be  crowding  out 
the  other  half,  every  now  and  then  a  bleak  barren  moor  or  endless 
stretch  of  lonely  downs  meets  the  eye,  bidding  a  seeming  defiance 
to  the  encroachments  of  "  bricks  and  mortar,"  or  the  levelling 
eflForts  of  plough  and  spade. 

Eight  o'clock  on  "  a  wild  March  morning  "  saw  Langwold  Downs 
in  all  its  wide  loneliness,  as  Janet  Harding  rode  slowly  up  the 
winding  path  which  led  from  the  more  civilized  regions  below  to 
the  long  stretch  of  sound  turf  that  covered  the  highest  parts  of 
the  downs,  famous  as  the  training-ground  for  more  than  one  well- 
known  racing  stable  in  a  certain  northern  county  of  England. 
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An  early  ride  before  breakfast  was  a  favourite  pastime  of 
Janet's,  and  perhaps  nothing  had  been  of  greater  service  in 
aroasing  her  to  activity  of  mind  and  body,  daring  the  keen  suflFer- 
ing  and  alternate  listless  apathy  of  the  last  eight  months  of  her 
life,  than  this  daily  gallop  over  the  Langwold  Downs  in  weather 
fair  or  foul.  For  Miss  Harding  was  no  "  fair-weather  lass,"  and 
many  a  wandering  rustic  was  nearly  startled  out  of  the  few  wits 
with  which  Nature  had  endowed  him,  by  the  sudden  apparition  of 
a  little  grey  mare  and  neat  grey  habit  through  a  break  in  the 
mist,  the  sound  of  galloping  hoofs  disappearing  into  the  &r 
distance  alone  reassuring  him  that  the  vision  was  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  and  no  supernatural  phenomenon  such  as  his  ^*  grannie " 
had  loved  to  tell  of. 

Of  late,  too,  a  fresh  element  of  interest  had  been  added  to  these 
early  morning  rides,  for  amongst  the  several  strings  of  race-horses 
which  did  their  allotted  work  at  this  hour  on  the  downs  every  day, 
was  one  belonging  to  the  astute  old  trainer  who  in  past  years  had 
had  charge  of  the  late  Mr.  Harding's  horses,  that  worthy  manu- 
facturer never  having  outlived  his  true  Yorkshire  love  of  a  good 
horse,  even  amidst  all  the  trouble  and  turmoil  of  money- 
making. 

So  old  Barnes'  bluff  honest  face  beams  with  welcome  whenever 
his  late  master's  daughter  rides  up  and  joins  him  on  the  downs 
of  a  morning ;  and  many  a  stirring  gallop  is  criticized  by  the  clear 
grey  eyes  of  **  Miss  Janet,"  unknown  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  thick  wreaths  of  mist  were  hurled  on  one  side  by  the 
sharp  north-easter  which  was  blowing  on  this  self-same  wild 
March  morning  with  considerable  force  across  the  high  ridge  of 
ground,  and  Miss  Harding  quickly  discerned  the  burly  form  of 
Mr.  Barnes  on  his  stout  bay  cob,  anxiously  directing  the  work  of 
a  string  of  horses  in  clothing,  which  were  walking  leisurely  up  and 
down  in  his  vicinity. 

"I'ni  pleased  you've  come  this  morning.  Miss  Janet,"  he 
observed  smilingly,  as  Miss  Harding's  grey  hack  ranged  up  along- 
side of  the  sober  cob,  and  that  young  lady  bid  him  a  bright  good 
morrow.  **I've  something  to  show  you  that'll  please  you,  I 
think,"  and  the  worthy  man's  face  grew  even  redder  than  before 
with  secret  elation  as  he  pointed  with  his  whip  towards  the  line 
of  horses  w^alking  to  and  fro  near  them. 

Janet's  quick  eyes  travelled  scrutinizingly  over  the  group,  and 
then  she  exclaimed  :  "  I  see!  That  bay  horse  walking  behind  old 
Dancing  Master  is  a  new  arrival.     What  horse   is  it,  Barnes  ? " 

"  It's  the  first  favourite  for  the  *  Two  Thousand,'  Miss  Janet, 
thaVs  what  it  is !  "  said  the  old  man  proudly,  in  a  tone  which  sug- 
gested "  beat  that  if  you  can." 

Janet  Harding  coloured  rosy-red,  and  eagerly  exclaimed :  "  Do 
you  really  mean  it  is  Calloden,  I^ord  Francis  Erldon's  horse  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Barnes  sen  tent  iously. 
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*^  But  I  don't  understand !  You  are  not  his  trainer,  Barnes  ?  " 
inquired  Miss  Harding  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"  Not  before  this  week,  Miss  Janet.  But,  you  see,  his  Lordship 
had  a  bit  of  a  tifif  with  his  own  trainer,  somehow,  though  I  can't 
tell  you  the  rights  of  it  all,  because  I  don't  know  them  myself, 
exactly ;  but  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  that  his  Lordship  wrote 
me  a  letter,  and  an  uncommon  flattering  letter  too,  Miss  Janet, 
asking  me  to  take  charge  of  his  colt  and  train  him  for  his  engage- 
ment in  the  ^  Two  Thousand,'  and  though  five  weeks  is  little 
enough  time  to  have  given  me  for  to  wind  him  up  as  I  would 
like,  I'll  do  my  living  best  by  the  colt,  and  that's  all  I  can  say. 
Aye,  but  he's  a  clever-shaped  one,  Miss  Janet !  Though  his  tem- 
per's not  to  my  liking,  perhaps.     But  you  shall  see  him  gallop." 

The  unconquerable  4stab  of  pain  which  any  thought  connected 
with  Francis  Erldon  so  invariably  brought  to  Janet's  heart,  died 
away  in  the  breathless  interest  with  which  she  watched  the  horse 
on  which  rumour  said  Francis  Erldon's  last  hope  depended — and 
for  once  rumour  did  not  err. 

When  Lord  Francis  had  parted  from  Janet  Harding  on  the  ter- 
race at  Erldon  that  bright  autumn  day,  now  six  months  ago, 
he  had  gone  out  into  the  world  a  well-nigh  ruined  man,  wrecked 
by  every  sort  of  rock  a  man's  life  may  split  on.  Harassing 
debts  and  difficulties  surrounded  him  on  all  sides,  and  how 
to  extricate  himself  he  knew  not.  More  than  one  complaisant 
heiress  threw  herself  at  his  head,  less  noble-minded  than 
Janet  Harding,  but  far  niore  willing  to  buy  his  title  and  his 
handsome  face  at  any  price,  but  he  would  none  of  them. 
Strange  to  say,  the  thought  that  once  had  seemed  so  easy  a 
solvence  of  all  his  troubles,  i.e.,  "  to  marry  an  heiress,"  now 
appeared  positively  loathsome  to  him ;  and  since  the  day  on 
which  he  had  clasped  Janet's  hand  in  farewell,  no  other  woman  in 
the  world  could  boast  of  having  won  even  an  admiring  look  from 
him,  or  a  single  word  of  aught  save  the  merest  courtesy. 

But  a  chance  of  rescue  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  A 
cousin  of  his  had  died  suddenly,  one  who  had  been  his  ^*  chum  " 
at  school,  his  companion  in  many  a  racing  venture  later  on,  and 
who,  having  nothing  else  to  leave  as  a  legacy  behind  him,  be- 
queathed the  best  of  a  bad  lot  of  two-year-olds  to  his  well-beloved 
friend  and  cousin.  Lord  Francis  Erldon.  This  colt  had  only  just 
succeeded  in  getting  a  *'  place "  in  the  Champagne  Stakes  at 
Doncaster,  but  improved  rapidly,  winning  the  Middle  Park  Plate 
with  such  consummate  ease  frx>m  a  field  of  good  horses  in  the 
month  following,  that  he  settled  down  firmly  as  first  favourite  for 
the  **  Two  Thousand  ^-  throughout  the  long  dead  season  of  the 
year. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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^  TN  the  life  of  the  present  age  there  is  no  more  stiiking  featme, 
X  than  an  impatience  of  space.  We  are  striving  hard  in  eveiy 
possible  way  to  annihilate  it,  and  in  some  have  sncoeeded  tolerably 
welL  Space  is  now  no  barrier  to  the  interchange  of  thooght, 
A  man  able  to  pay  the  cost  can  at  any  moment  talk  with  the 
antipodes.  Before  the  *  vinegar'  of  science  and  engineering  skill 
moontain  ranges  melt,  and  with  shovel  and  dynamite  we  dig  and 
blast  a  water  road  through  isthmuses  which  have  parted  oceans 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  We  burrow  a  di^  path  under 
rivers  and  estuaries,  and  seriously  contemplate  preparing  a  course 
for  iron  steeds  beneath  narrow  seas.  Everything  that  sunden 
man  and  man  goes  down  before  his  impatience,  and  so  the  whole 
earth  is  gradually  being  bound  together  by  links  of  mutual 
knowledge  and  all-embracing  interests.  This  good  work  must 
go  on." 

Assuredly  it  must  and  assuredly  it  will,  and  whilst  fully  en- 
dorsing the  views  of  the  writer  of  the  above,  it  may  be  &irly 
prophesied  that  a  more  thorough  annihilation  of  space  than  any 
yet  existing  will  sooner  or  later  come  to  pass,  and  by  a  means 
more  comprehensive  and  &r-reaching  than  any  of  those  cata- 
logued in  the  foregoing  sentences.  The  memory  of  man  travels 
not  back  to  the  time  when  he  did  not  long  to  fly.  Holy  Writ 
records  the  aspirations  of  David  in  this  direction,  and  we  may 
assume  indeed  that  ever  since  the  hour  when  human  beings 
began  to  comprehend  the  advantages  of  passing  with  the  swiftness 
of  a  bird  from  place  to  place  in  defiance  of  all  geographical 
obstacles,  they  have  pined  and  striven  to  do  the  like.  The  in- 
stinct now  is  as  keen  as  ever,  nay,  as  we  see,  keener.  Magical  as 
are  the  results  of  steam,  electricity,  telephony,  and  the  whole 
variety  of  means  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  devised  for 
bringing  the  ends  of  the  earth  together,  they  all  sink  into  insig- 
nificance by  the  side  of  the  bare  idea  of  what  would  be  effected  in 
his  life  by  the  gift  of  wings.  If  it  were  possible  for  him  to  don  a 
thoroughly  efficient  pair  as  readily  as  he  can  mount  a  bicycle,  or 
if  he  could  as  readily  jump  into  a  flying  machine  as  he  can  now 
into  a  Hansom  cab,  there  is  no  conceiving  what  would  come  about 
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in  the  world  both  material  and  mental.  Until,  however,  we  are  a 
little  nearer  the  consummation  of  such  a  stupendous  end,  we  can 
only  speculate  about  it ;  but  to  do  this  is  interesting.  The  over- 
whelming revolution  which  it  would  cause  in  every  condition  of 
daily  life,  not  only  to  the  individual,  but  to  whole  nationalities,  is, 
however,  almost  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  imagination.  Although 
inventors  of  every  degree,  engineers  and  scientists  of  highest  re- 
nown are  confident  that  some  day  it  will  be  possible  for  men  to 
traverse  the  air  at  least  as  perfectly  and  securely  as  they  do  now 
the  seas,  to  the  multitude  that  day  appears  as  fer  off  as  ever. 

Meanwhile,  therefore,  as  we  are  still  fettered  to  the  earth,  held 
close  down  to  it  by  that  mysterious  law  called  gravitation,  we 
must  do  the  best  we  can  here.  Such  imperfect  means  of  aerosta- 
tion as  have  as  yet  been  placed  at  our  disposal  have  only  served  to 
give  us  the  faintest  inkling  of  the  advantages  that  might  ensue, 
and  of  the  sensations  which  would  be  called  up  if  we  held  the  air 
even  as  much  under  subjugation  as  we  do  the  waters.  Hitherto 
ballooning  has  been  of  so  little  practical  use  as  to  be  scarce  worth 
counting.  For  the  nonce,  therefore,  it  is  only  in  imagination  that 
we  can  soar  to  the  empyrean  and  defy  our  earthly  bonds.  We 
must  rely  on  fancy  for  the  feelings  and  emotions  which  we  should 
experience  if  we  were  actually  fitted  with  an  equivalent  for  the 
wings  of  the  dove.  Many  of  us  truly,  it  is  to  be /eared,  would  in 
that  case  only  use  them  to  "  fly  away  and  be  at  rest,"  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  in  that  poetic  sense  perhaps  that  the  possession  of 
them  wears  the  most  alluring  and  fascinating  aspect.  The  world 
is  so  full  of  sadness  and  heart-sickness,  so  full  of  jaded,  toil-worn 
misery,  that  the  ability  to  fly  away  from  it  all  and  find  in  some 
distant,  undreamt-of  sphere  health-restoring  repose  would  be 
hailed  with  avidity  as  a  supreme  blessing  by  only  too  many  of  us. 
If  such  were  the  case  with  the  aged  and  the  weary,  happily  it 
would  not  necessarily  be  so  with  youth  and  maturity.  Their  en- 
terprise and  energy  would  doubtless  turn  the  mighty  boon  to 
good  account  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  human  race,  so  that  we 
might  hope  to  see  an  enormous  reduction  of  pain,  fatigue  and 
down-trodden  suffering.  When  a  physical  object  in  view  could  be 
reached  with  the  directness  and  celerity  of  a  bird's  flight  sub- 
jective purposes  would  be  accomplished  almost  with  equal  rapidity. 
If  we  could  go  straight  to  a  point  **as  the  crow  flies,"  how,  for 
instance,  the  partings  from  beloved  ones  would  be  robbed  of  more 
than  half  their  present  sorrowful  pangs !  What  endless  solace 
and  comfort  would  be  brought  to  many  a  bed  of  sickness  or  death, 
brought  almost  with  the  wish!  What  gaps  in  family  circles 
might  be  filled  up  by  the  now  sorely  missed  beloved  presence ! 
What  dear  faces  could  be  restored  to  our  embrace,  and  the  wel- 
come hand-grip  of  old  days  almost  instantly  felt  again ! 

"  Oh !  would  I  were  a  bird,  that  I  might  fly  to  thee,"  would  no 
longer  be  but  the  empty  refrain  of  a  popular  song — no  longer  a 
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vain  aspiration  of  the  lovers  whom  cruel  space  had  severed, — but 
an  unnecessary  and  gratuitous  wish.  ^On  the  wings  of  love" 
would  cease  to  be  a  metaphor  merely — for  on  them  mnd  hearts 
would  positively  fly  to  the  rendezvous  to  taste  the  sweets  of  those 
precious  moments  of  happiness  only  to  be  found  in  ^*  love  itself 
possessed."  The  veritable  bodily  presence  too  would  redeem 
mistakes,  smooth  away  misunderstandings,  and  overcome  the 
obstacles  and  difficulties  which  time  and  distance  alone  may  have 
set  up  against  the  ultimately  happy  union.  Komance  and  senti- 
ment, as  now  understood,  would  imdoubtedly  suflfer ;  but  since 
these  emotions  are  unluckily  falling  to  a  discount  in  these  days, 
they  might  perchance  be  so  rehabilitated  and  so  transformed  as 
to  present  themselves  in  a  guise  more  consonant  with  present 
thought  and  feeling.  Advanced  science  declares  that  as  it 
advances  still  farther,  it  will  gradually  crush  out  poetry  and  those 
mythical  imaginings  which,  so  far  as  human  record  goes,  have 
ever  held  a  prominent  place  amidst  the  multitude  of  undefinable 
sensations  in  man ;  or  that  at  the  best  it  must  so  transmogrify 
the  form  with  which  the  poet  now  invests  them,  as  to  be  un- 
recognizable for  the  result  of  the  same  instinct. 

It  is  fortunate  for  science  that  it  affords  this  alternative,  for  so 
surely  as  man  continues  to  exist,  so  surely  will  imagination  and 
poetry  exist  as  attributes  of  his  higher  intelligence.  We  may 
venture  to  predict  that  no  earthly  power  will  ever  stamp  them 
out  or  eliminate  them  from  the  intellectual  brain.  Imagination 
will  continue  to  "  body  forth  the  form  of  things  unknown,"  and 
the  "  poet's  pen  "  .continue  to  turn  them  to  shape,  "  and  give  to 
airy  nothings  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  The  shape  may  be 
diiferent,  the  <^ local  habitation"  may  be  changed,  the  name  may 
be  altered,  but  the  "  airy  nothings  "  will  remain.  Thus  we  need 
not  fear  that  any  m«aterial  injury  to  true  sentiment  would  be 
inflicted  by  man's  acquisition  of  an  equivalent  for  the  pinions  of 
an  eagle,  with  the  consequent  control  over  the  air  which  they 
would  give  him.  Indeed  they  would  unquestionably  open  up  a 
vast  and  hitherto  unknown  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  loftiest 
faculties.  The  new  and  very  startling  facts  which  they  would 
reveal  would  form  a  basis  for  a  thousand  thoughts  and  fancies  at 
present  undreamt  of.  Even  his  very  nature  might  be  modified, 
gradually  changed  perhaps.  Although  good  and  evil  would  con- 
tinue their  contest  as  they  have  ever  done,  and  in  all  probability 
their  mystery  would  remain  unsolved,  their  consequences  mic^ht 
assume  more  manageable  proportions,  or  they  might  not.  Who 
knows  ?  Who  can  say  ?  The  bird  of  prey  would  swoop  down 
upon  his  quarry  according  to  his  nature,  but  his  quarry  would  be 
enabled  to  evade  attack  or  escape  by  the  equal  swiftness  of  his 
motive  power.  Wars,  for  instance,  might  not  cease  from  off  the 
land,  or  if  they  did,  would  merely  be  removed  to  the  skies, 
and  one  trembles  to  contemplate  what  effect  armed  hosts  invading 
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the  air  would  have  upon  the  system  and  strategy,  the  weapons 
and  the  shields,  of  the  opposing  forces.  Every  condition,  every 
detail  of  battle  would  be  altered — so  much  so  it  might  be  hoped 
that  the  final  outcome  would  be  a  general  agreement  on  the  part 
of  mankind  to  give  over  the  terrible  game  once  and  for  ever. 

Such  speculations,  however,  inevitably  and  literally  plunge  us 
more  and  more  into  the  clouds,  landing  us  no  one  can  say  where. 
Whether  we  look  at  small  matters  or  large,  private  or  public,  it 
signifies  little.  The  consequences  of  the  great  revolution  are  so 
interminable  that  the  more  we  think  about  them,  the  more 
puzzling  to  the  imagination  they  grow.  There  is  nevertheless  a 
fascination,  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  subject  which  carries  the  mind 
forward  into  the  possibilities  in  spite  of  itself.  The  fact  that 
their  name  is  legion  gives  us  little  check,  and  therefore  for  the 
moment  we  will  pursue  our  meditations  a  stage  further.  Certain 
it  is  that  like  a  bird  or  a  bee  we  should  each  in  our  degree,  in 
private  life  at  least,  follow  out  our  business  and  our  desires, 
**  for  every  man  "  would  continue  to  have  "  business  and  desire 
such  as  it  is  " — of  that  we  may  be  well  assured.  Hence,  there- 
fore, it  can  be  assumed  that  he  would  travel  direct  to  them — ^go 
straight  to  his  purpose  by  a  *^  bee  line."  This  would  become  the 
railway  patronized  by  all. 

Then,  as  a  small  item  in  the  marvellous  revolution,  think  of  the 
wonderful  efiect  on  the  ear  which  this  means  of  locomotion  would 
produce.  What  a  flapping,  buzzing,  humming,  singing,  whistling, 
would  till  the  air !  The  rumbling  of  wheels,  the  clatter  of  horses* 
hoofs,  or  the  jarring,  creaking,  scrooping  and  puffing  of  the 
locomotive,  would  be  exchanged  for  something  akin  to  the  music 
of  flying  insects.  The  world  might  then,  perhaps,  be  likened  to 
what  Tennyson  calls  the  lime  trees,  'Hhe  summer  home  of 
murmurous  wings."  Or  the  surface  of  the  globe  might  be 
regarded  as  a  field  of  grass,  whereon,  wafted  at  the  sweet  will  of 
every  passing  breath  of  wind,  the  prosperous  and  well-to-do  might 
disport  themselves  after  the  manner  of  "  the  scarlet-spotted  fly,"  in 
one  of  poor  Bichard  Jefleries'  charming  pastoral  papers,who  "  whirls 
his  wings  about  and  splashes  himself  with  sunlight,  like  the 
children  on  the  sands.  He  thinks  not  of  the  grass  and  sun ;  he 
does  not  heed  them  at  all — and  that  is  why  he  is  so  happy — any 
more  than  the  barefoot  children  ask  why  the  sea  is  there,  or  why 
it  does  not  quite  dry  up  when  it  ebbs.  He  is  unconscious ;  he 
lives  without  thinking  about  living,  and  if  the  sunshine  were  a 
hundred  hours  long,  still  it  would  not  be  long  enough.  No,  never 
enough  of  sun  and  sliding  shadows  that  come  like  a  hand  over 
the  table  to  lovingly  reach  our  shoulder,  never  enough  of  the 
grass  that  smells  sweet  as  a  flower,  not  if  we  could  live  years  and 
years  equal  in  number  to  the  tides  that  have  ebbed  and  flowed, 
counting  backwards  four  years  to  every  day  and  night,  backward 
still  till  we  found  out  which  came  first,  the  night  or  the  day.**    If 
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we  could  not  hope  to  attain  through  the  agency  of  wings,  to  such 
a 'blissful  condition  of  moral  content  as  the  writer  attributes  to 
this  gorgeously  caparisoned  insect,  if  we  could  not  all  expect  to 
be  endowed  with  that  light-hearted  unconsciousness  which  Mr. 
Jefferies  attributes  to  his  '*  scarlet-spotted  fly,**  it  would  be  no 
small  gain  to  be  able  suddenly  to  decamp  from  London,  for 
instance,  or  any  other  murky,  grimy  region,  when  the  dense  fogs 
of  winter  settle  upon  it,  and  by  a  hey !  presto !  sort  of  process, 
spread  our  wings,  and  in  a  few  moments  find  ourselves  basking  or 
bathing  in  the  sunshine  at  Brighton,  or  in  any  other  salubrious 
and  cheerful  atmosphere.  The  feats  of  travel  which  we  should 
be  enabled  to  perform  would  put  us  on  a  footing,  if  the  expression 
may  be  permitted,  with  the  swiftest  of  any  of  Shakespeare's 
tricksy  sprites.  We  should  think  nothing  of  putting  a  girdle 
round  the  earth  in  less  than  forty  minutes,  and  Puck  or  Ariel 
would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  prodigies  of  speed.  Like  rumour 
we  could  make  the  wind  our  post  horse,  and  spread  our  good  news 
or  bad,  our  scandals  and  false  reports,  with  the  quickness  of 
lightning.  '^  On  a  bat's  wing  do  I  fly,"  we  should  all  hold  as  a 
scarcely  metaphorical  burden  for  our  night  journeys,  and  the  mail 
bags  with  the  subsequent  delivery  of  their  contents  would  be 
carried  from  place  to  place  in  a  manner  calculated  to  arouse  with 
joy  from  their  graves  the  spirits  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  and  Anthony 
Trollope,  or  everybody  might  become  his  own  carrier-pigeon. 

The  power  to  soar  aloft,  whether  by  day  or  night,  besides  the 
good  and  useful  account  to  which  it  might  be  put,  offers,  too,  an 
idea  of  personal  and  even  sensuous  enjoyment,  very  stimulating 
and  new.  To  hover,  to  float  in  mid-air  like  lark  or  hawk,  and 
thence  at  an  untold  height  to  gather  in  the  prospect  of  the  earth, 
spread  in  its  vastness  like  a  variegated  carpet  beneath,  to  drift 
gently  before  the  soft  winds  of  the  quiet  summer  time,  like  a 
swimmer  on  the  bosom  of  a  tranquil  flowing  tide,  or  to  descend 
and  skim  the  ground,  darting  and  whisking  in  and  out,  up  and 
down,  amongst  all  objects  natural  or  artificial,  with  the  ceaseless, 
noiseless  motion  and  celerity  of  the  swallow ;  to  do  all  this  might 
yield  sensations  quite  beyond  anything  yet  understood  by  man. 
The  better  and  higher  side  of  his  nature  could  only  be  perfected 
and  strengthened  by  the  revelations  gained  by  his  wondrous  flights, 
rising  as  he  would  by  day  into  the  sun-lit  fields  of  space,  and  by 
night  into  closer  contact  with  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  starry 
heavens.  It  might  add  not  a  little  to  that  impulse  deep-seated 
in  every  breast,  which  lifts  the  soul  at  times  into  the  regions  of 
the  blessed.  The  appearance  of  the  material  world  from  a  vast 
altitude  would  inspire  us  with  so  infinite  a  feeling  of  awe,  and  so 
impress  us  with  our  own  insignificance,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  as  a  result  the  awakening  of  a  deeper  spiritual  existence ; 
and  angels'  wings  would  seem  no  longer  a  mere  symbol  for 
expressing  the  means  for  wafting  our  purified  natures  to  the 
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realms  above.  We  now  living,  however,  can  hardly  expect  to 
experience  the  benefits,  or  perchance  the  reverse,  of  the  strange 
transformation  in  any  of  its  manifold  developments.  The  steps 
of  science  are  slow,  not  always  sure,  and  often  necessary  to  be 
retraced ;  but  our  faith  is  strong  in  the  ultimate  success  of  man's 
puny  attempts  to  vie  in  some  sort  with  the  winged  creatures  of 
the  air.  Our  children's  children  even  may  only  see  the  beginning 
of  the  triumph,  but  when  that  triumph  is  complete,  judging  from 
the  progress  already  made  in  contrivances  for  the  annihilation  of 
space  with  its  corresponding  advantages  to  the  human  race,  we 
may  prophesy  that  the  outcome  cannot  be  otherwise  th^n  for  the 
general  good. 
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CHAPTER  XXII.  . 

A   SITNDAY  CALL. 

WHETHER  a  hapless  young  man  be  in  love  or  not  the  world 
has  to  go  on  as  usual.  He  must  get  up  of  a  morning,  eat, 
drink,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  pursue  his  usual  avocations.  The 
passion  which  consumes  him  is  sedulously  hidden  from  the  vulgar 
eye,  as  something  too  sacred  for  it  to  gaze  upon.  His  sufferiDgs 
are  borne  heroically  and  in  silence. 

A  promise  made  to  a  lady,  even  although  that  lady  be  not  the 
object  of  your  affections,  is  entitled  to  respect.  An  honourable 
gentleman  feels  himself  bound  to  fulfil  it,  whether  his  inclina- 
tions do  or  do  not  approve.  Having  pledged  his  word,  there  is 
no  going  back. 

This  conviction  was  strong  upon  Bob's  mind  when  Sunday 
afternoon  arrived.  Since  meeting  Lady  De  Fochsey  in  the  train 
she  had  occupied  but  a  comparatively  small  share  of  his  thoughts. 
Nevertheless  he  remembered  his  appointment. 

Consequently,  he  dressed  himself  with  extra  care,  and,  after 
eating  a  hearty  lunch,  set  out  on  foot  for  her  ladyship's  house, 
whose  locality  he  had  previously  ascertained.  He  had  gone  to 
church  that  morning  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Dot,  but  Dot  for  some 
reason  or  other  was  not  present,  and  he  felt  the  sacrifice  had  been 
vain,  and  wondered  feverishly  when  and  how  he  should  see  her 
again.  If  only  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  doctor  then  he 
might  arrange  a  day  for  his  daughter  to  go  out  hunting ;  but  at 
present  the  future  was  shrouded  in  obscurity.  He  kept  con- 
triving all  sorts  of  plans  by  which  they  might  meet.  Most 
successful  projects  in  imagination,  and  yet  ones  that  when  he 
came  to  meditate  seriously  upon  putting  them  into  operation 
seemed  to  contain  some  element  which  might  possibly  displease 
Dot,  and  were  therefore  promptly  discarded.  Four  whole  days 
nad  passed  since  he  had  seen  her.     It  appeared  a  miracle  how 
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people  could  live  so  close  to  each  other,  and  meet  so  seldom.  And 
yet  he  had  marched  up  and  down  the  road  in  front  of  the  doctor's 
house  at  least  a  dozen  times.  If  this  were  to  go  oil  life  would 
not  be  worth  living. 

Altogether,  Bob  felt  thoroughly  disheartened.  Since  his  im- 
mersion in  the  brook  he  had  not  been  well.  He  could  not  throw 
off  the  chill  which  he  had  then  caught,  and  although  he  refused 
to  take  any  care  of  himself,  and  pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining medical  advice,  a  sense  of  physical  discomfort  added  to 
the  despondency  of  his  mental  condition. 

But  the  walk  did  him  good.  Uis  way  led  through  pleasant 
country  lanes,  where  the  thorny  bramble  still  retained  a  few  red 
and  yellow  leaves,  and  where  bright  clusters  of  scarlet  berries 
peeped  out  from  the  dark  hedge-rows.  A  sharp  frost  had  pre- 
vailed the  night  before.  In  the  shade  the  grass  was  still  covered 
by  a  silvery  burden ;  but  where  the  wintry  sun  rested  upon  it, 
there  the  rime  had  disappeared,  leaving  behind  a  faint  trace  or 
moisture,  which  lent  freshness  to  the  herbage  and  appetite  to  the 
browsing  cattle.  As  a  rule  the  Stiffshire  roads  are  not  celebrated 
for  their  cleanliness.  The  rain  that  descends  lies  about  in  miry 
puddles,  and  takes  days  to  percolate  through  the  heavy  clay  soil. 
But  to-day  there  was  no  need  to  turn  up  even  a  trouser  hem. 
They  were  bleached  quite  white  and  hard,  except  here  and  there 
where  the  sun  had  chanced  to  slant  down  upon  them  with  pe- 
culiar force.  The  air  was  still  and  sharp ;  the  sky  faintly  blue, 
fading  away  to  a  misty  grey  where  it  touched  the  horizon.  Every 
now  and  again  as  he  walked  along,  the  deep  lowing  of  cattle,  or 
the  crisp  swish  of  grass  torn  violently  from  its  roots,  broke  the 
silence.     Otherwise,  scarce  a  sound  was  to  be  heard. 

Before  long  Bob  arrived  at  his  destination. 

Lady  De  Fochsey's  house  was  well  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
gentle  incline.  Though  by  no  means  large — being,  in  fact,  little 
more  than  a  hunting  box — it  commanded  a  fine  panorama.  Grass, 
grass,  grass.  That  was  what  could  be  seen  from  its  bay  windows, 
added  to  three  or  four  dark  patches  on  the  sky-line,  which  repre- 
sented well-known  coverts,  half  a  dozen  church  steeples,  and  as 
many  villages ;  the  whole  intersected  by  rows  upon  rows  of  fences, 
some  big,  some  little,  but  mostly  the  former,  and  all  crossing  and 
re-crossing  each  other  at  a  variety  of  different  angles.  A  great 
green  chess-board,  somewhat  irregularly  marked  out,  but  where- 
on all  the  motley  crowd  of  players  enjoyed  themselves  to  the  full. 
A  country  on  which  the  fox-hunter's  eye  rested  with  unqualified 
admiration  and  approval,  but  in  which  the  uninitiated  could 
descry  nothing  except  a  series  of  big,  dreary  fields,  bleak  and 
liare  to  a  degree,  and  destitute  of  all  beauty,  save  that  of  space. 

Bob  marched  up  a  bijou  drive,  planted  with  trees  that  looked 
as  if  they  ought  to  grow,  but  either  couldn't  or  wouldn't,  and 
rang  the  bell. 
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Upon  the  door  being  opened  he  inquired  if  her  ladyship  were 
at  home. 

Receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  at  once  shown 
into  a  small  but  luxuriously-furnished  drawing-room,  literally 
crowded  with  feminine  knick-knacks  and  conceits.  Books,  flowers, 
music,  bulrushes,  peacock  feathers,  Japanese  fans,  screens,  orna- 
mental photograph  stands,  china,  grotesque  monsters,  &c.,  met 
the  eye  in  every  direction.  Last,  but  not  least,  curled  up  on  a 
white  fur  hearth-rug  before  the  fire  were  two  fat,  wheezy  pugs, 
with  huge  blue  satin  bows  tied  round  their  creasy  necks,  and, 
without  compare,  the  grotesquest  monsters  of  all. 

Altogether,  a  room  in  which  evidences  of  female  folly  and 
female  refinement  were  curiously  blended,  producing  a  mixed 
impression  on  the  acute  observer. 

For  a  few  minutes  Bob  stood  with  his  back  to  the  hearth — the 
pugs  occupied  the  central  position,  and  he  could  only  secure  one 
comer — familiarizing  himself  with  these  various  details,  and 
trying  to  determine  where  the  refinement  ended  and  the  folly 
began.  But  this  was  a  point  not  easily  arrived  at,  and  requiring 
a  much  greater  critic  on  art  furniture. 

In  justice  to  his  taste,  he  did  not  wholly  approve  of  all  he  saw. 
He  had  a  man's  impatience  of  useless  lap-dogs,  and  pugs  in  par- 
ticular, especially  be-ribboned  pugs ;  also  of  flimsy  antimacassars, 
gimcrack  chairs,  and  little  spindle-legged  tables,  that  had  the 
horrid  knack  of  overturning  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Grood, 
solid,  sensible  furniture  was  what  he  liked ;  not  all  these  three- 
cornered,  new-fangled  arrangements,  which  blocked  up  a  room 
and  made  people  afraid  to  move  in  it.  These  reflections  passed 
through  his  mind  as  he  stood  awaiting  her  ladyship's  arrival.  She 
was  a  long  time  in  coming ;  and,  impelled  by  curiosity,  he  took  to 
examining  the  various  photographs  so  liberally  dotted  about. 

They  were  nearly  all  portraits  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  that 
class  which  Dot  Lankester  would  probably  have  designated  as 
"  mashers."  The  same  vacuous  expression  of  self-content  adorned 
the  countenances  of  them  all.  Their  hair  was  parted  down  the 
middle,  and  beautifully  brushed;  their  coats  were  tightly 
buttoned  over  their  manly  chests ;  a  pockethandkercbief  invari- 
ably protruded — presumably  to  let  the  public  know  that  the  owner 
possessed  such  an  article — and  in  the  matter  of  shirt-fronts,  cuffs, 
studs,  sleeve-links,  watch-chains,  charms,  rings,  gloves  and 
button-holes,  they  were  simply  beyond  reproach.  As  specimens 
of  what  careful  and  elaborate  dressing  can  do,  they  were  "  Things 
of  beauty,  a  joy  for  ever."  Only  not  men.  At  least,  so  it  seemed 
to  Bob.  There  was  an  air  of  effeminacy  about  these  mute  repro- 
ductions of  living  objects  which  made  him  turn  away  from  them 
in  disgust.  He  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  divest  the  originals  of 
some  of  their  smoothness  and  gloss,  and  meet  them  in  a  fair 
stand-up  fight. 
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Continuing  his  tour  of  examination,  he  came  upon  a  photograph 
of  Lady  De  Fochsey — the  only  female  one  in  the  room — which  he 
remarked  with  some  wonderment.  She  was  depicted  in  full 
evening  costume,  extremely  dicolletSe,  standing  beside  a  marble 
column,  with  both  hands  clasped  tragically  behind  her  head,  thus 
boldly  calling  attention  to  the  seductive  curves  of  her  graceful 
figure. 

Bob  looked  long  and  critically  at  this  masterpiece  of  the  pho- 
tographic art,  coldly  ascertaining  the  lady's  good  and  bad  points, 
and  dissecting  each  feature  with  cynical  composure.  Lady  De 
Fochsey's  eyes  were  fine,  her  nose  small  and  straight,  her  mouth 
passable,  a  trifle  thin-lipped,  but  otherwise  unobjectionable.  No 
doubt,  as  the  world  goes,  a  very  pretty  woman  ;  and  yet  although 
he  admitted  her  beauty,  it  was  a  face  that  possessed  no  fascination 
for  him.  The  expression  spoilt  it.  It  was  artificial,  unreal  and 
insincere. 

He  had  just  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  when  a  rustling  of  skirts 
was  heard  outside  in  the  passage.  He  glanced  at  the  clock.  She 
had  kept  him  waiting  exactly  twenty  minutes.  Luckily,  time  was 
of  no  particular  importance,  else  he  might  have  felt  more  aggrieved 
than  he  did.     The  afternoon  had  to  be  whiled  away  somehow. 

At  the  near  approach  of  their  mistress,  the  pugs  began  to  dis- 
play a  slight  animation  outside  their  own  immediate  circle  of 
interests,  represented  by  the  fire  and  the  hearthrug.  The  youngest 
and  slimmest  half  rose  from  her  recumbent  position  ;  the  eldest 
condescended  to  cease  snoring,  and  gave  vent  to  one  or  two  short, 
snappy  barks,  that  might  mean  satisfaction,  but  which  certainly 
sounded  more  like  irritation  at  the  entry  of  a  second  intruder. 

Lady  De  Fochsey  appeared  on  the  threshold,  clad  in  an  exqui- 
site toilette  of  dark  blue  velvet,  which  set  off  her  golden  locks, 
azure  eyes,  and  pink  and  white  complexion  to  perfection.  She  had 
not  lived  twenty-eight,  nearly  twenty-nine,  years  in  the  world  with- 
out learning  the  art  of  making  the  most  of  herself. 

Bob  had  promised  to  come  early,  and  he  had  been  even  better 
than  his  word ;  in  consequence  of  which,  her  ladyship,  instead  of 
being  already  seated  in  state  to  receive  her  Sunday  afternoon 
visitors,  found  herself  compelled  to  struggle  into  the  velvet  gown 
in  a  desperate  hurry  and  slur  over  those  last  delicate  touches  of 
rouge,  which,  when  artistically  applied,  added  so  greatly  to  her 
appearance.  Not  that  the  rouge  had  been  omitted,  only  her 
cheeks  were  rather  more*  hectic  than  usual,  and  consequently 
required  a  subdued  light. 

But  her  drawing-room  was  so  arranged  that  this  could  easily  be 
obtained. 

^  A  thousand  pardons  for  keeping  you  waiting  such  an  uncon- 
scionable time,  Mr.  Jarrett,"  she  exclaimed  effusively,  holding  out 
both  her  white  bejewelled  hands  with  a  pretty  foreign  air  of 
a^logy.     **  I  was  just  finishing  a  letter  to  a  soldier  cousin  of  mine. 
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at  the  Cape,  when  you  were  announcedy  and  thought  you  would  be 
good  enough  to  excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes.  These  foreign  let- 
ters are  always  rather  an  undertaking.  One  has  to  cram  so  much 
news  into  them,  and  has  to  rack  one's  brains  to  find  the  where- 
withal." 

This  letter  to  the  soldier  cousin  was  a  most  gratuitous  invention 
on  Lady  De  Fochsey's  part,  but  it  sounded  better  than  telling  the 
truth,  which  would  have  been 

"  Ahem  !  Air.  Jarrett,  I'm  sorry  to  have  kept  you  so  long,  but  I 
had  to  go  upstairs  and  dress,  and  my  frock  was  awfully  tight  and 
wouldn't  meet,  and  then,  just  when  we  succeeded  in  fastening  it, 
one  of  the  buttons  went  crack,  and  my  maid  had  to  hunt  for  a 
needle  and  thread  to  sew  it  on  again." 

Of  course  the  soldier  cousin  was  infinitely  preferable  to  such  a 
plain,  unvarnished  tale  as  that.  Women  were  nowhere  if  they  did 
not  surround  themselves  with  illusion.  All  admiration — ^all  love 
was  illusion  really,  only  of  a  pleasant  kind. 

But  if  Bob  had  been  annoyed  by  the  delay,  he  was  courtier 
enough  not  to  show  his  vexation,  and  proved  quite  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  declared  to  her  ladyship  that  he  would  willingly 
have  waited  all  day,  if  only  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  her. 

She  smiled  benevolently  at  him,  pulled  down  the  blinds  three 
or  four  feet,  seated  herself  with  her  back  to  the  light,  and  motioned 
to  him  to  occupy  the  vacant  place  on  the  sofa  by  her  side. 
Evidently  she  was  determined  to  make  amends  for  having  detained 
him  so  long. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

DEVELOPING  PSYCHIC  FORCE. 

"  There  !  Sit  down,  do,"  she  exclaimed  coaxingly.  **  You  great 
tall  men  seem  such  a  terribly  long  way  off  a  poor  little  woman 
like  me  that  I  declare  it's  downright  hard  work  having  to  crane 
one's  neck  up  at  you.  For  my  part,  I  never  can  talk,  unless  a 
person  be  close  to  me." 

"  It  assists  conversation,  certainly,"  said  Bob.  "  I  shouldn't 
think,  though,  that  anybody  could  have  the  moral  courage  to  place 
any  great  distance  between  himself  and  so  charming  a  lady.  I 
know  I  can't."  And  he  plumped  down  almost  on  the  top  of  the 
blue  velvet  skirt. 

"  Oh !  you  sad  flatterer,"  she  murmured  coquettishly.  "  How 
am  I  to  believe  you  ?  " 

^'  By  looking  in  the  glass.  Surely  you  see  corroboration  of  the 
truth  there." 

**  Yes,  of  several  rather  unpleasant  ones,"  she  thought  to  herself, 
but  she  did  not  say  so  aloud* 
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**  And  what  have  you  been  doing  since  we  last  met  ?  **  inquired 
Bob  after  a  slight  pause. 

"  I  have  gone  through  a  variety  of  the  most  wonderful  ex- 
periences, Mr.  Jarrett ;  I  feel  as  if  I  had  only  just  begun  to  live,  in 
the  proper  and  enlightened  sense  of  the  word." 

"  Indeed !  That  sounds  very  mysterious.  How  did  you  make 
so  remarkable  a  discovery?  " 

"  Do  you  remember  -my  telling  you  about  my  friend  Mrs.  St. 
John,  and  the  sSance  that  was  to  take  place  at  her  house  ?  " 

"  Yes,  perfectly.  I  have  the  keenest  recollection  of  it,"  answered 
Bob. 

**Well,  I  spent  the  most  creepy,  delightful,  and  blood- 
curdling evening  I  ever  spent  in  my  life,  and  all  owing  to  that 
dear  man.  Monsieur  Adolphe  De  Firdusi.  Do  you  know  him  by 
any  chance  ?  " 

"Not  I.    Who  is  he?" 

".Impossible.  You  don't  actually  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
not  even  heard  of  him.    Well,  you  are  behind  the  times." 

"  Very  likely.  It  strikes  me  one  would  have  to  be  uncommonly 
rapid  to  be  before  them  now-a-days.  But  with  all  due  respect  to 
your  ladyship,  you  have  not  yet  gratified  my  curiosity." 

"Adolphe  De  Firdusi — isn't  it  a  romantic  name  ?  just  the  sort 
of  name  you  expect  great  things  of — is  the  head  of  the  powerful 
modem  school  of  electrical,  esoteric  and  spiritualistic  psychology." 

"  Dear  me  I  And  what  wonders  did  this  first-class  conjuror  per- 
form ?  "  ejaculated  Bob. 

^^  Elevations  into  space,  even  of  common  objects  like  a  chair  or  a 
table,"  she  responded  in  tones  of  intense  excitement.  "  Mysterious 
rapping  proceeding  from  the  spirits  with  whom  he  holds  communi- 
cation, invisible  writing,  and  many  other  marvellous  manifestions 
besides.  I  confess  that  I  went  to  my  friend's  house  somewhat 
sceptically  inclined,  but  I  came  away  a  complete  convert." 

"  It's  awful  hard  lines  upon  the  poor  spirits,"  said  practical  Bob. 

"  In  what  way,  Mr.  Jarrett  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  fancy  that  one  of  the  chief  ideas  of  our  mortal  minds 
in  connection  with  a  future  state  is  represented  by  repose.  We 
associate  the  hereafter  with  rest  and  freedom  from  worry.  Now, 
according  to  your  friend  Monsieur  Adolphe,  the  unfortunate  beings 
who  have  departed  this  world  and  gone  to  another,  are  little  better 
off  than  general  servants." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Jarrett.     What  extraordinary  things  you  do  say." 

"  Well,  but  is  it  not  so  ?  These  poor  spirits  are  at  everybody's 
beck  and  call.  A  little  shoeblack,  cleaning  his  shoes  in  the  gutter, 
displays  mediumistic  tendencies,  and  he  may  summon  the  celestial 
form ;  also  the  tradesman,  also  the  farmer,  also  nine  people  out  of 
ten.     To  me  there  is  something  revolting  in  the  very  idea." 

"  Ah  ! "  sighed  her  ladyship.  "  You  speak  like  one  who  does 
not  understand.    As  Monsieur  Adolphe  truly  observed  the  other 
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night,  ignorance  and  dulness  of  the  finer  perceptions  are  our  greatest 
enemies.  I  wish  you  could  meet  him.  He  would  soon  alter  your 
opinions," 

"  I  doubt  it/'  said  Bob  obstinately. 

^*0h  !yes,  indeed  he  wouU.  No  one  can  resist  him.  He  has 
cultivated  his  soul  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  now  nothing  but 
a  mass  of  psychic  force." 

**  I'm  afraid  I'm  rather  dense,  but  will  you  tell  me  exactly  what 
those  words  mean  ?  At  present  they  convey  nothing  definite  to 
my  mind." 

"  Dear !  how  sad ! "  exclaimed  Lady  De  Fochsey,  clasping  her 
hands  theatrically. 

"  Is  it  ?  I  look  to  you  to  enlighten  me." 

"  Of  course,  *  psychic  force  '  means  ever  so  many  things,"  she 
explained  somewhat  vaguely. 

"  All  right,"  interposed  Bob.     "  I'll  take  that  for  granted." 

"And  it  is  simply  impossible  to  go  into  detail,  when  one  is 
treating  so  stupendous  a  subject,"  she  went  on,  wishing  she 
could  but  recall  some  of  Monsieur  Adolphe's  long  words  and  high 
sounding  phrases.  "  People  must  have  faith — ^yes,  faith  first  and 
foremost,  and  then  it  all  comes  to  them  in  time." 

"  Again  I  must  ask  you  to  forgive  my  stupidity,  but  what  comes. 
Lady  De  Fochsey." 

"  Oh  !  all  sorts  of  things,  as  I  told  you  before.  It  is  so  di65cult 
to  explain,  but  clairvoyance,  and  thought-reading,  and — and 
spiritual  interchanges  with  the  souls  of  those  who  are  dead." 

"  Very  jolly  if  you  met  your  dearest  friend,  but  quite  the 
reverse  if  some  horrible  wretch  you  were  only  too  glad  to  get  rid 
of  kept  always  cropping  up,"  said  Bob.  "  Did  you  receive  any 
messages  from  Monsieur  Ad 1  mean  from  the  spirits." 

*'  Yes,  several." 

"  And  what  sort  of  messages  were  they  ?  " 

"  Delightful  ones.  Hoped  I  was  well,  and  looked  forward  to 
seeing  me.  One  poor  man  I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  in  the 
olden  days  sent  me  quite  a  long  letter ;  and,  oh !  so  beautifully 
worded." 

"  It  is  curious  that  the  language  should  be  the  same,"  remarked 
Bob.     "  Do  the  spirits  ever  make  any  mistakes  in  orthography  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  It's  really  quite  shameful. 
I'll  not  tell  you  anything  more  if  you  talk  like  that." 

"  Oh !  yes,  do.  I  want  to  hear  all  about  Monsieur  Adolphe ;  I 
am  an  unbeliever  now,  I  admit,  but  if  any  one  can  convert  me,  I 
feel  sure  you  can."  And,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  Bob's 
hand  came  in  contact  with  Lady  De  Fochsey's,  and  she  did  not 
withdraw  hers  immediately. 

"  Ah ! "  she  said,  "  I  wish  I  were  good  at  explaining  things, 
but  I'm  not,  although  perhaps  I  may  get  to  be  a  more  worthj 
disciple  by   degrees,  for  Monsieur  Adolphe  says  that   if  only  I 
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cultivate  my  powers  assiduously,  and  run  up  to  town  occasionally 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  advice,  in  time  I ^" 

All  of  a  sudden  she  stopped  short,  and  fixed  her  eyes  rapturously 
upon  Bob,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  just  made  a  great  and 
exceedingly  important  discovery. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked,  feeling  rather  uncomfortable 
at  being  stared  at  so  pointedly. 

"  Just  fancy  1 "  she  exclaimed  ecstatically.  *'  You  are — yes, 
you  really  are ^ 

"  I  am — I  really  am — ^what  ?  ^ 

"  A  medium,  my  dear  boy.  Oh  !  you  lucky,  lucky  young  man, 
let  me  congratulate  you."  And  in  her  rapture,  her  golden  head 
almost  sank  upon  his  shoulder,  only,  as  one  side  of  her  fringe  felt  a 
little  loose,  she  had  to  be  careful,  and  he  profited  by  the  opportunity 
to  edge  a  few  inches  farther  away. 

"  Bah  !  "  he  exclaimed  contemptuously,  but  not  politely. 

"  Oh !  it's  no  use,  saying  *  Bah' !  "  she  rejoined.  "  The  fact 
remains,  and  you  can't  help  yourself.  You  possess  strong  magnetic 
powers.  I  can  tell  by  your  eyes,  though  I  don't  know  yet  whether 
youll  develop  into  a  medium  of  the  first  or  only  the  second  order. 
That  depends  chiefly  upon  yourself." 

**  In  that  case  I  shan't  develop  into  either." 

"  But  you  must.  The  process  is  unconscious,  and  it  may  so 
happen  that  your  individual  will  has  not  much  to  do  with  it, 

especially  if  you  come  under  the  influence  of  a — of  a "  but  as  she 

could  not  find  the  exact  word,  she  broke  ofiF  short,  and  said  softly 
— "  Oh  !  Mr  Jarrett,  I  am  so  glad,  so  very,  very  glad.  This  was 
precisely  what  I  wanted." 

"  What  are  you  glad  about  ? "  he  asked  somewhat  roughly, 
beginning  to  wonder  if  she  had  gone  oflF  her  head  altogether. 

"  You  don't  quite  understand  at  present,  but  I'll  try  and  make 
it  all  clear  to  you.  Monsieur  Adolphe  explained  to  me  most 
particularly  the  system  by  which  the  magnetic  current  is  trans- 
mitted. It  is  enough,  he  says,  for  two  people  who  both  possess 
spiritual  aptitudes  to  meet  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  sit  for  a 
couple  of  hours  at  a  time,  holding  hands,  and  looking  steadily  into 
one  another's  eyes,  for  them  insensibly  to  gain  power." 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  ejaculated  Bob.     "  What  next,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  But  the  curious  part  is  this,"  resumed  her  ladyship,  with  a 
pensive  smile.  "  It  seems  that  the  process  is  greatly  assisted,  and 
the  cultivation  of  internal  force  immensely  facilitated,  when  the 
two  mediums  are  of  opposite  sexes.  For  instance — a  man  and  a 
woman  will  arrive  at  much  speedier  results  than  a  woman  and  a 
woman,  or  a  man  and  a  man." 

"  Yes,  I  can  understand  that,"  said  Bob,  with  blunt  sarcasm. 

**  Ah  !  you  are  beginning  to  comprehend  at  last,"  she  rejoined, 
in  satisfied  tones.  "  I  thought  you  would  before  long.  These 
things  just  require  a  little  explanation  at  first  starting,  but  they 
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are  not  as  difficult  as  they  seem,  between  two  people  who  are  really 
sympathetic." 

**  That's  comforting,  at  any  rate.** 

**  Very,  is  it  not  ?  And  now,  Mr.  Jarrett,  what  do  you  sav  ? 
Will  you  try  ?  *• 

"  Try  what,  Lady  De  Fochsey  ?    You  speak  in  conundrums.*' 

"  Firstly,  to  develop  your  higher  nature  and  kill  the  baser." 

^*  Is  that  all  ?     And  pray,  how  am  I  to  set  about  it  ?  ** 

"  I'll  show  you.    You  have  only  to  do  as  I  tell  you." 

So  saying  she  jumped  up  from  the  soCei,  dragged  the  cover  off  a 
small  rosewood  table  that  stood  in  the  window,  lifted  it  on  to  the 
hearthrug,  and  then  proceeded  to  place  two  cane  chairs  one  on 
either  side  of  it. 

Bob  watched  these  operations  with  amazement. 

*^  Now,  sit  down,"  she  said  impatiently. 

He  did  as  he  was  told,  too  much  mystified  to  venture  on  an 
observation. 

"  That's  right,  Mr.  Jarrett.     Give  me  your  two  hands." 

«  Won't  one  do  ?  " 

"  No,  I  must  have  both." 

He  held  them  out  obediently,  feeling  somewhat  like  a  captive. 

"  Now  take  mine  in  yours  so,  and  press  them  firmly." 

At  this  request  Bob  revived.  He  lost  no  time  in  complying 
with  it.  Indeed,  he  began  to  consider  the  situation  great  fun. 
They  were  quite  close  to  each  other,  their  knees  almost  touched, 
and  only  the  small  table  separated  them. 

But  her  ladyship  was  not  satisfied  yet. 

"Look  straight  into  my  eyes,"  she  said,  with  preternatural 
gravity,  "  and  after  a  time  tell  me  what  you  see." 

"There's  no  occasion  to  wait.  I  see  a  very  pretty  woman," 
replied  Bob  audaciously. 

"  Hush  !     You  must  not  speak  yet.     It  is  too  soon." 

"  How  long  am  I  to  keep  quiet  ?  I  never  bargained  for  having 
to  play  mum-chance." 

"  You  must  judge  by  your  own  feelings  ;  probably  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Bob.  "  But  before  we  begin  this  game  in 
earnest — ^for  I  presume  it  is  a  game — may  I  venture  to  make  a 
suggestion  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  are  quick  about  it,  but  don't  be  long,  for  the  con- 
ditions are  favourable,  and  it's  a  thousand  pities  not  to  profit  by 
them." 

"  From  what  I  gather,"  said  Bob  gravely,  "  our  present  object  is 
to  strengthen  and  transmit  the  magnetic  force  which  we — or 
rather  you — believe  we  both  possess.  Now  at  this  moment  there 
is  but  one  point  of  contact  between  us.  The  electric  current 
passes  through  our  hands,  and  our  hands  alone.  Don't  you  think 
— I  make  this  suggestion  with  all  due  diffidence — that  if  you 
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were  to  put  out  your  pretty  little  feet  and  I  were  to  put  out 
mine,  the  effect  might  be  enormously  intensified?  We  should, 
then  secure  a  negative  and  a  positive  pole." 

She  sighed  gently. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Jarrett,  per — ^perhaps  you  are  right." 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  Bob  confidently. 

"  And  now  to  business,"  she  said.  "  Keep  on  pressing  my  hands 
and  looking  into  my  eyes,  and  if,  by  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
you  begin  to  feel  peculiar  sensations,  swear  to  describe  them,  as  I 
swear  to  describe  mine.  Only  don't  be  disappointed  if  we  fail  to 
produce  any  active  manifestations  to-day,  since  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  first  to  establish  harmonious  relations." 

Bob  laughed  heartily. 

"  All  right,"  he  said.     "  Your  orders  shall  be  obeyed." 

And  then,  for  fifteen  whole  minutes  neither  of  them  spoke  a  word. 

The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  ticked  away  industriously  and 
those  two  abominable  pugs  snored  on  louder  than  ever. 

Now,  to  have  free  leave  given  you  to  press  a  pretty  woman's 
hand,  and  a  woman,  moreover,  not  disinclined  for  flirtation,  is  a  per- 
mission of  which  most  men  would  take  liberal  advantage.  To  do 
Bob  justice  he  was  by  no  means  backward  in  doing  so.  But 
squeezing  hands  surreptitiously  and  from  impulse,  and  squeezing 
hands  by  command,  are  two  very  different  things,  as  before  long 
he  began  to  discover.  For  when  you  are  enjoined  to  continue  the 
pressure  at  all  hazards,  then  the  temptation,  and,  sub  rosdy  sense 
of  enjoyment,  vanishes,  until  in  the  end  you  become  only  conscious 
of  an  irksome  effort.  If  any  gentleman  doubts  this  fact,  let  him 
try  the  experiment  for  himself. 

For  the  first  five  minutes  Bob's  fancy  was  amazingly  tickled. 
He  discovered  that  the  lid  of  one  of  Lady  De  Fochsey's  eyes 
drooped  more  than  the  other,  that  the  rims  beneath  them  were 
not  natural,  and  that  the  eyes  themselves,  when  critically  examined, 
were  wholly  wanting  in  expression.  But  the  next  five  minutes, 
he  began  to  feel  rather  bored,  and  suffered  from  an  irresistible  de- 
sire to  yawn,  which  desire,  however,  he  could  not  gratify,  being 
unable  to  withdraw  his  hand.  The  last  found  him  growling  and 
grumbling  inwardly,  and  voting  the  whole  thing  **  a  most  deuced 
bore."  He  made  a  mental  vow,  never  to  squeeze  a  woman's  hand 
as  long  as  he  lived.  The  nerves  of  his  arm  had  grown  quite  dead. 
At  length,  to  his  infinit^e  relief,  the  quarter  struck. 

"  Well ! "  murmured  Lady  De  Fochsey,  who  appeared  in  a  dreamy 
and  semi-hypnotic  state.     *'  How  do  you  feel  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  awfully  jolly,"  responded  Bob,  not  wholly  veraciously,  but 
thankful  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  his  tongue  again.  "  How  do  you  ?  " 

"  Strange — very  strange.  I  have  indescribable  sensations.  Do 
you  see  anything  ?  " 

"  Eather,"  he  answered,  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  assuming 
the  upper  hand. 
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..  "  Oh !  what  ?    Tell  me  what." 

"I  see  " — ^and  he  lowered  his  voice  to  a  mysterious  key — ^**  visions 
of  fair  disembodied  women,  floating  aboat  in  spirit  space.  Waves 
of  ether  surround  them.     They  are  free  from  every  coarse  and 

earthly  element ." 

"  Yes,  yes,  go  on,"  she  interrupted.  "  This  is  really  wonderful, 
especially  at  the  first  attempt.  It  proves  that  you  possess  most 
special  gifts." 

"  One  gracious  form  beckons  to  me  to  draw  near,"  continued 
Bob,  still  more  dramatically.  '^  She  whispers  that  she  has  waited 
long,  so  long  for  my  coming." 

"  Just  like  me,"  sighed  her  ladyship. 

"  Yes,  just  like  you.  She  says  that  our  communications  require 
strengthening — that  I  am  too  far  oflf.  Ha  1  she  bids  mie,  with 
ethereal  condescension,  encircle  her  diaphanous  and  well-nigh  in- 
visible waist,  with  my  grossly  mortal  arm."  Here  Bob  proceeded 
to  clasp  Lady  De  Fochsey's  tightly-laced  one,  the  lady  offering  no 
resistance.  How  could  she  ?  When  he  was  a  medium,  and  was 
producing  such  lovely  manifestations. 

"  My  kindred  spirit,"  she  murmured,  "  my  kindred  spirit,  at 
last — at  last."  Then,  abandoning  herself  completely  to  the  ecstasj 
of  the  nioment,  she  added  deliriously,   "  Is  that  all  ?  " 

"Oh!   dear  no.     Would  you  believe  it,  my  spiritual  adviser 
actually  commands  me  to  press  my  mundane  lips  to  her  chaste  ones. 
She  does  not  even  recoil  from  the  thought  of  possible  contamin- 
ation, but  offers  me  a  draught  of  purest  nectar." 
.    To    what  length    Bob's  audacity  and   irrepressible   spirit  of 
imischief  would  have  led  him  it  is  impossible  to  say.     Si]&ce  it, 
that   his   arm  was    still    round    her    ladyship's   waist   and  her 
head  was  within  suspicious  proximity  to  his  own,  when  suddenly 
the  door  flew  open,  and  Lord  Littelbrane  was  announced. 
The  aspirants  after  psychic  force  started  apart. 
No  further  manifestations  could  be  expected  to  take  place  in 
the  presence  of  a  third,  and  probably  uncongenial,  party. 

Lady  De  Fochsey  gave  a  little,  startled  scream,  and  alas!  alas! 
the  powerful  electric  current  which  had  been  so  successfully  es- 
tablished between  herself  and  Mr.  Jarrett  was  rudely  broken. 

But  that  it  had  been  established  was  conclusively  proved  by 
the  shock  felt  on  either  side  at  its  unexpected  and  inopportune 
rupture. 

None  but  male  and  female  mediums  could  possibly  have  ar- 
rived at  such  sterling  results  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

If  the  height  of  clairvoyance  had  been  reached  in  one  single 
seaiicSi  what  might  not  be  hoped  for  at  the  next  meeting  ? 

To  the  earnest  believer  in  psychology,  delightful  and  never- 
ending  fields  of  research  were  open.  Guided  and  impelled  bj  the 
glorious  spirit,  the  body  might  take  care  of  itself.  That  vile 
earthly  thing  was  of  no  account. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AN  UNTIMELY  INTERRUPTION. 

It  took  a  good  deal  to  disturb  Lady  De  Fochsey's  self-possession ; 
but  for  a  few  seconds  after  the  announcement  of  Lord  Littelbrane 
she  was  fairly  staggered. 

Her  mind  had  been  filled  with  all  kinds  of  rare  and  transcen- 
dental ideas.  It  was  uplifted  and  exalted  in  quite  an  uncommon 
degree.  Her  spirit  was  just  ready  to  soar  amongst  astral  planes 
and  undertake  a  celestial  voyage  of  discovery,  and  now,  all  of  a 
sudden,  she  was  called  upon  to  attune  herself  to  things  terrestrial. 
It  was  like  being  bound  by  some  horrid  chain  that  rudely  pulled 
you  back  to  earth.  Her  discomfiture  was  increased,  too,  by  the  fact 
that,  amongst  the  whole  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  his  lordship 
was  the  very  last  person  whose  presence  she  expected.  No  thought 
of  him  had  entered  her  head ;  for,  although  she  had  already  spent 
two  whole  hunting  seasons  in  Stiffshire,  he  had  never  once  con- 
descended to  call,  or  to  set  foot  inside  her  house ;  and  this  in 
spite  of  sundry  friendly  little  invitations  issued  by  her  in  the 
beginning. 

Beyond  a  few  stereotyped  remarks  out  hunting,  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  weather  and  the  sport,  no  civilities  had  been 
exchanged  between  them.  After  a  time  her  innate  sense  had 
told  her  that  this  was  a  man  on  whom  feminine  fascinations  and 
blandishments  would  produce  but  little  effect.  It  was  wiser  to 
reserve  them  for  a  more  sensitive  and  emotional  individual. 

So  she  had  almost  given  up  the  attempt  of  trying  to  enrol  his 
lordship  amongst  the  list  of  her  admirers,  and  contented  herself 
with  being  on  speaking  terms — nothing  more. 

Consequently  she  was  now  at  a  loss  to  understand  to  what  the 
honour  of  this  visit  was  due.  Her  brain  was  too  distraught  to 
divine  any  possible  motive. 

But  if,  for  once  in  her  life,  Lady  De  Fochsey  felt  slightly 
disconcerted,  Lord  Littelbrane  was  a  hundred  thousand  times 
more  so.  His  notions  about  ladies  and  their  behaviour  were  strict, 
not  to  say  old-fashioned,  and  he  had  seen  enough  to  shock  him 
very  considerably.  There  could  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the 
familiarity  of  the  positions  in  which  the  parties  had  been  sur- 
prised. If  he  could  have  withdrawn  without  saying  a  word,  most 
assuredly  he  would  have  done  so.  But  it  was  too  late  now  to 
effect  an  escape ;  therefore,  after  an  awkward  pause,  he  advanced 
a  little  way  into  the  room,  and,  turning  very  red  in  the  face,  said, 

"  I  beg  pardon.     I  fear  I  am  intruding." 

At  these  words  Lady  De  Fochsey  called  all  her  forces  into 
action.  She  felt  that  the  moment  was  critical — that,  in  fact,  her 
whole  character  might  depend  upon  it.     A  very  pretty  story  could 
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doubtless  be  made  at  her  expense,  and  circulated  all  over  the 
hunting-field.  In  some  way  or  other,  she  must  account  for  the 
entire  business,  and  in  a  manner,  moreover,  that  would  completely 
remove  his  lordship's  displeasure.  The  task  was  by  no  means  easy. 
There  were  a  good  many  facts  against  her,  but  she  did  not  despair. 
Her  babyish  blue  eyes,  and  innocent  pout,  and  childish  speeche:^ 
which  professed  no  harm  in  anything  had  stood  her  in  very  good 
stead  before  now.  Besides,  in  spite  of  his  stiffness  and  reserve,  she 
did  not  believe  Lord  Littelbrane  to  be  either  a  very  strong  or  a 
very  acute  man.  She  thought  that  it  might  not  prove  extremely 
difficult  to  throw  dust  in  his  eyes. 

Therefore  she  held  out  her  hand  almost  affectionately,  and  said 
with  great  apparent  unconcern  : 

^'  Intruding  ?  Oh !  dear  no.  How  could  you  possibly  imagine 
such  a  thing,  my  lord  ?  Sir.  Jarrett  and  I  were  merely  trying  to 
repeat  some  spiritualistic  experiments  which  I  saw  the  other  night, 
and  which  required  a  certain  juxtaposition  of  the  electrical  forces.*^ 

She  was  very  good  at  long  words.  She  picked  them  up  like  a 
parrot,  and  introduced  them  regardless  of  their  meaning.  But 
they  sounded  well — learned,  scientific  and  so  on  ;  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  his  lordship  was  a  little  impressed. 

"  Oh !  indeed,"  he  responded.  "  And  are  these  experiments 
confined  exclusively  to  yourself  and  this — "  he  was  going  to  say 
gentlem&n,  but  checked  himself  and  substituted  '^  young  man,** 
without,  however,  deigning  to  look  at  Bob. 

She  smiled  up  into  his  face  with  the  frankness  of  a  child. 

"  Of  course  not.  We  were  longing  for  a  third  person  to  assist 
our  efforts.  Will  you  join  us  ?  "  and  she  smiled  even  more  sweetly 
than  before. 

He  was  mollified,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  accept  the  invitation. 

^*  No,  thank  you.  I  am  afraid  your  experiments  are  not  much 
in  my  line." 

She  looked  at  him  oddly,  wickedly,  alluringly. 

"  Oh !  how  cruel.     Won't  you  even  try  ?  " 

"  Thanks ;  I  think  not.  At  all  events,"  lowering  his  voice, "  not 
in  the  present  company." 

"Ah,  I  understand.  But,"  shrugging  her- shoulders  **it  was 
simply  a  case  of  faute  de  mi^itaj." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.     I  feared  it  might  be  otherwise." 

"  What  I  with  your  experience  ?  "  Then  she  rested  her  hand  on 
his  coat-sleeve,  and  said  in  a  louder  key,  **  Dear  Lord  Littelbrane, 
j'ou  must  really  let  me  initiate  you  into  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  higher  life.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  adept,  but  we  might 
try  and  cultivate  our  souls  together.  I  feel  sure  there  is  sympathy 
between  us." 

The  last  remnants  of  his  ill-humour  vanished.  He  felt  infi- 
nitely flattered  and  raised  in  his  own  esteem.  Only  he  could  not 
unbend  as  long  as  that  "  duffer  " — that  nephew  of  Straightem's 
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remained  in  the  room.  He  wondered  why  on  earth  the  fellow  did 
not  go;  and  although  he  was  not  going  to  demean  himself  by  talk- 
ing to  him,  he  might  talk  cU  him,  and  convey  a  pretty  broad  hint 
as  to  the  desirability  of  his  prompt  departure. 

^^I  think  so  also,"  he  said,  addressing  Lady  De  Fochsey 
pointedly,  "  but  sympathy  requires  a  tite-Ortete.  Don't  you  agree 
with  me  ?  " 

"  Ah !  yes,  of  course.     Do  you  hear  that,  Mr  Jarrett  ?  " 

Bob  marvelled  inwardly  at  her  impudence — **  brass,"  he  dubbed 
it  mentally.  But  he  had  no  desire  to  stay  any  longer  and  be 
scowled  at  by  Lord  Littelbrane,  so  he  took  up  his  hat,  and,  moving 
towards  Lady  De  Fochsey,  said  abruptly : 

**  Good-bye.     I  must  be  going." 
Must  you  really  ?  "  she  asked,  in  accents  which  seemed  to  say. 

Quite  right.  I  think  you  had  much  better,  for  you  have  had 
your  innings  and  now  should  make  room  for  another."  Then, 
turning  to  Lord  Littelbrane,  she  said : 

"  Excuse  me  one  moment,  my  lord." 

He  bowed  stiffly  in  response.  Up  till  now  he  had  resolutely 
abstained  from  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  Bob,  and  desired  to 
avoid  an  introduction,  so  he  turned  his  back  upon  him  and  walked 
to  the  window,  and  stood  gazing  vacantly  out  at  the  green  fields 
and  browsing  sheep. 

Meantime  I^ady  De  Fochsey  accompanied  Bob  to  the  door. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  an  untimely  interruption  ?  "  she  whispered 
confidentially.     ^^  I  declare  I  could  have  boxed  his  lordship's  ears." 

**  Hush !  he  will  hear  you." 

"  I  don't  care  if  he  does.     He  has  spoilt  our  afternoon." 

Bob  could  not  help  feeling  rather  disgusted  with  her  hypocrisy. 
He  was  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  no  sooner  did  he  leave 
the  house  than  she  would  make  up  to  Lord  Littelbrane,  precisely 
as  she  had  made  up  to  him. 

"  His  coming  was  awkward,  certainly,"  he  admitted.  "  And  I 
feel  sorry  on  your  account,  as  I  fear  you  were  placed  in  a  rather 
disagreeable  situation,  and  partly  through  my  instrumentality." 

'^  Oh !  never  mind  about  me,  I'll  soon  smooth  old  *  Stick-in-the- 
mud  '  over.  But,  I  say,  Mr.  Jarrett — ^Bob — I  must  call  you  Bob, 
Mr.  Jarrett  sounds  so  formal." 

"  Well,  what  is  it.  Lady  De  Fochsey  ?  " 

"  You  will  keep  our  manifestations  strictly  secret,  won't  you  ? 
It  would  not  be  wise  to  mention  them  to  an  ignorant  and  unsym- 
pathetic public." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Bob,  repudiating  the  idea  of  recounting 
his  folly.  "  You  may  trust  me  to  hold  my  tongue ;  especially 
where  so  many  universal  truths  are  concerned." 

**  That's  right.  I  knew  I  could  depend  on  you ;  and,  Bob — when 
will  you  come  again  ?  " 

She  might  have  been  a  girl  of  eighteen,  proud  in  the  possession 
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of  her  first  lover  and  confident  of  her  powers  of  attraction ;  but 
her  eagerness  repulsed  him.  It  wanted  the  charm  of  extreme 
youth. 

"  I  really  can't  say,**  he  rejoined  coldly.  "  It  depends  entirely 
on  what's  going  on." 

"  Come  soon,  there's  a  dear  creature.  We  ought  to  join  hands 
again  in  three  or  four  days'  time  at  latest,  else  the  magnetic 
current  may  evaporate." 

^'  Perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  let  it,  all  things  con- 
sidered." 

^^  Nonsense.  You  must  not  talk  like  that.  To-day's  sitting 
has  conclusively  proved  that  we  are  indispensable  to  one  another* 
You  can  only  rise  through  my  instrumentality,  and  I  through  yours. 
We  have  each  a  mission  to  perform,  which  should  render  us 
superior  to  personal  feeling." 

**  And  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  all  ?  "  he  inquired  with  lan- 
guid interest. 

"  End  ?  Why,  in  course  of  time  we  may  be  able  to  raise  the 
chairs  and  tables  from  their  places  and  suspend  them  in  mid-air. 
We  may  get  to  hold  an  ordinary  pencil  in  our  hands,  and  find 
long  spirit-messages  written  upon  a  slate  ;  we  may  even  see  the 
forms  of  the  departed  hovering  about  our  heads  and  whispering 
divine  words  of  love  and  comfort.  Surely  you  cannot  entertain 
any  doubts  after  the  results  we  have  obtained  to-day  ?  They  were 
so  absolutely  conclusive." 

"  I  don't  know.  They  seemed  to  me  to  be  purely  mundane 
results  at  best.  If  they  contained  any  divine  element,  the  spirits 
must  be  very  naughty  people." 

^'  That  is  because  you  have  a  mundane  mind.  We  both  have  at 
present ;  but  by  degrees  we  shall  grow  out  of  all  that,  and  disen- 
cumber ourselves  of  every  earthly  attribute." 

"  I  doubt  it,"  said  Bob  sceptically.  "  Earthly  attributes  have 
a  nasty  way  of  sticking." 

And  with  that  he  effected  his  escape,  and  did  not  breathe  freely 
until  once  more  he  found  himself  outside  in  the  open  air,  inhaling 
the  clear  frosty  atmosphere,  instead  of  the  languorous  flower-laden 
perfumes  of  Lady  De  Fochsey's  drawing-room. 

"  Phew  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  quick  outward  breath,  as  if  to 
shake  off  every  reminiscence  of  his  visit,  "  was  there  ever  such 
a  pack  of  nonsense  ?  Beally,  it  makes  one  wonder  what  next 
women  will  be  up  to  now-a-days.  Every  new  craze,  no  matter 
how  foolish,  finds  converts  amongst  the  fair  sex." 

Then  he  walked  on  a  step  or  two,  and  added,  with  a  growing 
sense  of  self-dissatisfaction : 

"  I  wonder  what  the  deuce  Dot  would  say  if  she  knew  what  an 
infernal  fool  I've  been  making  of  myself.  I  shouldn't  like  her 
to  hear  how  I'vq  spent  my  Sunday  afternoon." 

Meanwhile  Lady  De  Fochsey  applied  herself  to  the  entertain- 
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ment  of  her  remaining  guest.  He  had  felt  annoyed  by  her 
prolonged  conference  with  Bob,  and  she  found  him  looking  very 
cross  and  consequential,  like  a  bird  whose  feathers  have  been 
ruffled  the  wrong  way. 

^'  Ten  thousand  pardons,"  she  exclaimed  in  her  prettiest  and 
most  penitent  manner.  ^^  That  young  man  promises  to  develop 
into  a  dreadful  bore.  He  has  fastened  himself  upon  me,  and 
really  I  hardly  know  how  to  get  rid  of  him." 

This  was  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  affairs,  and  one  infinitely 
more  pleasing  to  Lord  Littelbrane. 

If  what  she  stated  was  true,  and  she  was  being  persecuted  by 
an  impudent  stranger,  he  was  more  or  less  bound  to  step  in  and 
protect  her  from  further  inconvenience. 

"  You  are  much  too  good-natured,"  he  said,  "  and  should  not 
allow  yourself  to  be  imposed  upon." 

She  sighed,  and  drooped  her  eyes  in  a  timid,  feminine  fashion 
she  knew  how  to  assume  on  occasions. 

^^  Ah !  Lord  Littelbrane,  your  advice  is  excellent,  no  doubt ; 
but  what  is  a  poor  single  woman  in  my  position  to  do  ?  She  does 
not  like  to  be  downright  rude,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  she  is 
more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  every  man  she  comes  across." 

*^  How  did  you  first  get  to  know  this  Mr.  Jarrett  ?  "  he  asked, 
seating  himself  in  the  place  recently  occupied  by  Bob. 

*^  I  met  him  out  hunting.  You  remember  the  day  he  tumbled 
into  the  brook." 

^'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  had  the  impertinence  to  speak 
to  you  ?  " 

^^  I  dropped  my  hunting  crop  and  he  opened  a  gate  for  me. 
I  was  obliged  to  say  thank  you ! " 

^^  And  on  the  strength  of  that  the  fellow  has  actually  had  the 
cheek  to  come  and  call.    Well !    I  never." 

She  did  not  contradict  him,  and  left  his  lordship  under  the  im- 
pression that  Bob  had  forced  his  acquaintance  upon  her.  It  was 
a  little  mean,  perhaps,  not  to  tell  the  truth,  but  it  saved  an  infinity 
of  trouble ;  and  really,  if  one  were  to  try  and  stick  up  for  all  one's 
friends  in  their  absence  life  would  become  a  perfect  burden.  To 
be  nice  to  them  when  they  were  present  was  the  extent  of  what 
she  could  imdertake. 

"  And  what  about  this  spiritualistic  business  ?  "  inquired  Lord 
Littelbrane  suspiciously.  "Did  your  friend  Jarrett  start  the 
idea?" 

"  Well,  no,  not  exactly.  I  proposed  it  at  first  in  fun,  and  because 
I  did  not  know  what  on  earth  to  do  with  him.  And  then  as  you 
might  have  seen — but  really  I  hardly  like  to  tell  you." 

And  she  turned  her  head  away  coyly,  and  gazed  pensively  at 
one  little  slippered  foot. 

"  Yes,  yes,  go  on,"  entreated  her  companion,  whose  curiosity 
was  thoroughly  aroused. 
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*^  Welly  then,  the  young  man  grew  shockingl}'  familiar.  I  was 
just  going  to  ring  the  bell  and  bid  the  servant  show  him  out, 
when  you  came  in.    You  may  imagine  my  feelings  of  relief." 

This  was  a  very  strange  story,  concocted  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  but,  stranger  still,  Lord  Littelbrane  believed  it.  From 
that  instant  he  saw  before  him  a  beautiful  and  injured  woman, 
whose  natural  modesty  had  been  grossly  outraged. 

^'  Next  time  I  meet  the  brute  I'll  punch  his  head,**  he  exclaimed 
vindictively,  knowing,  however,  that  he  would  do  no  such  thing, 
except  by  deputy. 

"  Oh !     No,  indeed,  my  lord,  you  must  not  be  so  fierce.     Mr. 
Jarrett  misconducted  himself  a  Uttle  certainly,  but  then  you  see 
he  is  a  medium,  and  mediums  are  always  entitled  to  a  certain 
licence." 

**  H'm  !     And  pray  how  do  you  get  to  be  a  medium  ?  " 

"  In  a  great  many  different  ways." 

**  Do  you  think  you  could  make  me  one  ?  I  should  rather  like 
to  acquire  a  few  privileges  in  your  case." 

"  I  don't  know.  I've  never  had  the  chance  of  ascertaining 
whether  I  could  or  whether  I  couldn't." 

«  Will  you  try.  Lady  De  Fochsey  ?  " 

He  spoke  so  gravely  that  she  suspected  some  serious  intention. 

"  With  pleasure,  my  lord,  provided  you  really  wish  it." 


(To  be  continued.) 


SOCIAL  ECHOES. 

Br  Mes.  HUMPHRY. 


THESE  early  days  of  spring-like  weather,  when  the  air  is  warm 
and  balmy  and  the  birds  begin  to  sing,  would  be  almost  too 
exhilarating  after  our  long  and  dreary  winter,  were  it  not  that 
they  bring  with  them  an  inevitable  sense  of  lassitude  that  makes 
the  smallest  task  seem  burdensome.  We  begin  the  day  with  a 
delighted  sense  of  emancipation  from  gloom  and  numbing  cold, 
and  a  sort  of  multiplied  enjoyment  of  not  only  this  one  spring 
morning,  but  of  all  the  beautiful  ones  to  follow  it ;  but  as  the 
hours  wear  on  energy  droops  and  disappears,  and  we  find  that  the 
apparently  exhaustless  fund  with  which  we  seemed  provided  when 
we  rose  has  run  low  indeed,  and  we  are  victims  to  an  enervating 
sensation  of  dreamy  languor.  But  with  it  all,  spring  is  delight- 
ful, and  but  for  the  east  winds,  would  be  the  loveliest  time  of  all 
the  year. 

The  principal  dramatic  event  of  the  month  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  "  The  Pompadour  "  at  the  Haymarket  by  Mr.  Beer- 
bohm  Tree,  who  throws  so  much  well-directed  energy  into  every 
undertaking.  The  play  is  a  great  success,  and  to  the  women  of 
the  audience  the  dramatic  interest  is  fairly  divided  with  the 
millinerial.  Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree  looks  so  charming  in  her  Louis 
Quinze  gowns  that  they  will  be  likely  to  influence  the  fashions 
just  as  Madame  Bernhardt's  have  done  in  *^  La  Tosca  "  in  Paris. 
The  succession  of  scenes  are  beautifully  arranged,  and  all  London 
is  rushing  to  see  the  Watteau  ballet  and  the  gavotte  of  swords. 

**  Christina,"  at  the  Olympic,  is  a  success  such  as  this  rather 
unlucky  theatre  has  not  beheld  for  some  years.  One  great  secret 
of  this  success  lies  in  the  judgment  exhibited  in  casting  the  play. 
Even  the  smallest  parts  are  well  played.  Mr.  Willard  is  the  re- 
cipient of  almost  frantic  applause  every  night.  One  of  the  daily 
papers  has  christened  him  ^'  our  champion  villain,"  and  he  well 
deserves  a  title  which,  in  other  circumstances,  might  prove  any- 
thing but  flattering.  Mr.  Frank  Archer  plays  the  part  of  the 
editor  of  a  society  journal  with  his  usual  thoroughness.  The 
authors  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  him  for  the  way  in  which  he 
gives  point  to  every  word  intrusted  to  him  to  say.  Not  a  syllable 
is  lost  in  this  actor's  capable  hands.  He  is  one  of  the  few  who 
thoroughly  study  their  art  and  completely  master  its  methods. 
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Miss  Alma  Murray,  as  Christina,  charms  her  audience*  This 
clever  actress  has  never  been  seen  to  better  advantage. 

We  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  production  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett's  new  play,  **  The  Ben-machree,"  which  is  Manx  for  "  The 
Girl  of  my  Heart.*^  It  is  to  be  an  exciting  play,  and  from  all  I 
hear  of  it,  contains  every  element  of  popularity. 

"  Ariane  "  is  still  drawing  crowded  houses  at  the  Opera  Comique. 
Mrt.  Bemard-Beere  liberally  paid  her  whole  company  full  salaries 
for  Holy  Week,  though  the  theatre  had  not  been  opened,  and  she 
herself  had  been  in  Paris  looking  after  a  new  play.  It  is  not  often 
that  one  has  the  pleasure  of  recording  such  generous  deeds  as  this. 

What  are  the  Gaiety  mashers  to  do  without  Miss  Nellie  Farren  ? 
Will  they,  from  mere  force  of  habit,  wend  their  nightly  way  to 
the  Gaiety,  as  did  the  laird  to  the  cottage  of  Jeanie  Deans 
when  she  had  gone  from  it  ?  Who  will  ever  forget  his  **  Hech, 
sirs ! "  addressed  to  no  audience,  as  the  sad  truth  burst  upon  him 
evening  after  evening.  The  Gaiety  youth  will  not  say,  **  Hech,  sirs," 
but  probably  something  very  much  stronger  than  the  gentle  utter- 
ance of  Jeanie's  laird. 

"  The  Wife's  Secret,"  at  the  St.  James',  gives  Miss  Fanny 
Brough  another  opportunity  of  proving  how  clever  she  is  in 
comedy.  The  play  itself  is  not  precisely  adapted  to  popularity, 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  on  the  stage  and  the  charm  of 
Mrs.  Kendal's  acting  are  sufficient  to  play  the  part  of  magnet  to 
the  London  public. 

At  the  Savoy,  the  reproduction  of  "  The  Pirates  of  Penzance  " 
is  welcomed  by  nightly  audiences  in  a  way  that  proves  the  wis- 
dom of  the  management  in  allowing  it  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of 
the  electric  light.  The  quality  of  the  Gilbertian  humour  is  by  no 
means  of  the  evanescent  order,  relying  on  something  very  different 
from  distorted  puns  and  allusions  to  topics  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  were  the  recipients  of  the 
usual  ovation  on  the  occasion  of  their  reappearance  at  the  Lyceum 
on  the  14th,  after  their  enormously  successful  American  trip. 
Mr.  Irving's  programme  of  coming  events  is  an  interesting  and 
attractive  one. 

"  Sweet  Lavender  "  is  a  play  that  must  not  be  missed  by  even 
the  most  flying  visitor  to  town.  Miss  Maud  Millett  is  delicious 
in  her  part  of  a  fresh,  ingenuous,  good-hearted  and  sensible 
English  girl,  and  Mr.  Edward  Terry  has  never  been  better  iitted 
dramatically.  It  is  a  touching  and  yet  a  cheerful  play,  a  delight- 
ful and  not  at  all  a  usual  combination. 

Miss  Fortescue  is  universally  acknowledged  by  the  critics  to 
have  made  a  wonderful  advance  in  her  profession.  Her  Julia, 
played  at  a  matiTiee  a  short  time  ago,  evidenced  much  careful  study 
and  the  studious  "  thinking  out"  of  a  part  in  all  its  details  that 
is  part  of  the  very  soul  of  acting.  This  young  lady,  with  her 
beautiful,  refined  face,  charm  of  manner,  and  cultivated  intellect, 
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is  on  the  way  to  become  resplendent  among  the  stars  of  the 
dramatic  firmament* 

Those  who  love  a  hearty  laugh  must  go  to  see  "  Airey  Annie  ** 
at  the  Strand,  but  not  till  they  have  visited  "  Ariane  "  at  the 
Opera  Comique.  Mr.  Bumand  has  produced  one  of  the  funniest 
burlesques  imaginable  in  "  Airey  Annie,*'  and  the  perfect  manner 
in  which  each  part  is  played  renders  the  whole  performance  one 
of  the  best  to  be  seen  in  town  just  now.  Miss  Ayrtoun's  carica- 
ture of  Mrs.  Bemard-Beere  is  marvellously  and  minutely  clever. 
The  good-natured  original  is  said  to  have  been  immensely  amused 
by  it,  and  M.  Marius  coached  his  imitator  himself.  This  sort  of 
reception  of  caricature  upon  oneself  takes  from  them  any  sus- 
picion of  bad  taste.  All  London  is  rushing  to  see  **  Airey  Annie,'* 
the  poodle  and  the  child. 

Mr.  Toole  has  secured  another  successful  comedy  in  "  The 
Don,"  from  the  united  pens  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Merivale. 
His  adventures  as  a  don  are  as  amusing  as,  and  perhaps  in  a  tiny 
degree  more  probable  than,  those  he  underwent  as  a  butler. 
Pretty  Miss  \'iolet  Vanbrugh,  with  bright-faced  Miss  Marie 
Linden  and  the  piquante  Miss  Kate  Phillips,  form  a  trio  of 
attractiveness  in  the  ladies*  parts,  which  the  popular  Miss  E. 
Thome  converts  to  a  quartette. 

"A  Eun  of  Luck,"  at  Old  Drury,  must  not  be  missed,  nor 
"Nita's  First,"  at  the  Novelty,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
George  Giddens,  who  has  sustained  such  a  severe  loss  in  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hill.  The  variety  of  Mr.  George 
Giddens'  dramatic  talent  has  by  no  means  been  recognized  a3  yet. 
The  play  is  farcically  funny. 

The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard  (John  Strange 
Winter)  and  the  numerous  public  that  has  read  her  books,  are 
equaDy  looking  forward  to  the  production  of  "  Booties'  Baby  "  at 
the  Royalty,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce.  A  military 
play  is  always  popular,  and  in  this  instance  there  are  many  other 
good  reasons  for  predicting  success. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft's  new  book  about  themselves  will  be  read 
everywhere  with  delighted  interest.  It  is  written  in  a  style  that 
is  charmingly  natural,  and  which,  indeed,  exactly  matches  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bancroft's  method  on  the  stage.  We  hardly  realize  as 
yet  how  much  we  owe  to  them  as  having  revolutionized  the  stage. 
Before  their  time  the  dramatic  drawing-room  was  as  barren  of 
refinement  as  the  people  who  sat  in  it.  The  "  gentlemen  "  were 
as  shaky  about  their  English,  for  the  greater  part,  as  they  were 
loud  and  decided  in  their  dress.  The  ladies  matched  the  gentle- 
men. Now  we  hear  the  refined  tones,  the  delicate  articulation, 
and  the  soft  laughter  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  real  life ; 
while  the  eyes  detect  neither  staginess  in  the  dresses,  nor  stale 
flatness  in  the  furniture.  Old  playgoers  can  well  recollect  the 
dreadful  "  drawing-room  "  of  comedy  some  years  ago.     A  suite  of 
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fumitore  backed  up  against  the  wall  was  the  principal  item.  Tvo 
of  the  smaller  chairs  were  generally  brought  forwaxd  near  the 
footlights  for  the  dramatis  personcB  to  sit  upon  while  they 
emitted  dialogue.  A  mirror  that  reflected  nothing,  for  excellent 
reasons,  adorned  the  chimney-piece,  and  the  walls  were  hideoiLs 
beyond  comment.  Now  the  critics  have  to  warn  the  managers 
against  over-elaboration  in  matters  of  this  sort.  Much  of  this 
change  for  the  better,  and  very  much  more  than  this,  we  owe  to 
the  Bancrofts  and  the  new  order  of  things  they  initiated  at  the 
well-remembered  little  house  in  Tottenham  Street,  where  some  of 
us  once  passed  such  happy  hours,  under  the  magic  of  Marie 
Wilton's  sweet  voice,  contagious  laughter,  and  still  niore  infectious 
tears* 
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LACHESIS,   OR   THE   BEGINNING    OF    DOOM. 


CHAPTER   I. 

A  WIFE   AND  NO   WIFE. 

ITR.  CASTELLANI'S  existence  was  one  of  those  social  problems 
1  about  which  the  idle  world  loves  to  speculate.  There  are  a  good 
many  people  in  London  to  whom  the  idea  of  a  fourth  dimension 
is  not  half  so  interesting  as  the  notion  of  a  man  who  lives  by  his 
wits,  and  yet  contrives  to  get  himself  dressed  by  a  good  tailor,  and 
to  obtain  a  footing  in  some  of  the  best  houses  at  the  smart  end  of 
the  town.  This  problem  Cdsar  Castellani  had  offered  to  the  polite 
world  of  liondon  for  the  last  three  seasons. 

Who  18  Mr.  Castellani,  was  a  question  still  asked  by  a  good 
many  people  who  invited  the  gentleman  to  their  houses,  and 
made  much  of  his  talents.  He  had  not  forced  an  entrance  into 
society;  nobody  had  ever  denounced  him  as  a  pushing  person. 
He  had  slid  so  insidiously  into  his  place  in  the  social  orbit  that 
people  had  not  yet  left  off  wondering  how  he  came  there,  or  who 
had  been  his  sponsors.  This  kind  of  speculation  always  stimulates 
the  invention  of  the  clever  people ;  and  these  affected  to  know  a 
good  deal  more  about  Mr.  Castellani  than  he  knew  about  himself. 

"He  came  with  magni6cent  credentials,  and  an  account  was 
opened  for  him  at  Coutts's  before  he  arrived,"  said  Magnus 
VOL.  Lin.    NO.  occxvnu  oo 
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Dadley,  the  society  poet,  flinging  back  his  long  hair  with  a  lazy 
movement  of  the  large  languid  head.  *'  Of  course  yea  kpow  that 
he  is  a  natural  son  ot  Cavour's  ?  *' 

"  Indeed  — uo — I  never  heard  that.     He  is  not  like  Cavour." 

**  Of  course  nor,  but  he  is  the  image  of  his  mother — one  of  the 

handsome:»t  women  in  Itiily — a  duchess,  and  daughter  of  a  Komiin 

nobleman  who  could  tntce  his  descent  in  a  clear  line  from  the 

Imperial  house.     Ca^tellani  has   the  blood  of  Germanic   in   his 


vems." 


*•  He  looks  like  it ;  but  I  have  heard  on  pretty  good  authority 
that  he  is  the  son  of  a  Neapolitan  music  master." 

"  There  are  peo[ile  who  will  tell  you  his  father  wheeled  a  barrow 
and  sold  penny  ices  in  Whit^chapel,"  retorted  Magnus.  *•  People 
will  say  anything." 

Thus  and  in  much  otherwise  did  society  speculate;  and  in  the 
meantime  Mr.  Castellani's  circle  was  always  widening.  His  book 
had  been  just  audacious  enough  and  just  clever  enough  to  make 
its  mark.  "  Nejienthe "  had  been  one  of  the  successes  of  the 
season  before  last,  and  jNIr.  Castellani  was  henceforth  to  be  known 
as  the  author  of  "Nepenthe."  He  had  touched  upon  many  things 
below  the  stars,  and  some  things  beyond  them.  He  had  written 
of  other  worlds  with  the  confidence  of  a  man  who  had  been  there. 
He  had  written  of  women  with  the  air  of  a  Cafe  de  Paris  Solomon  ; 
and  of  men  with  the  tone  of  a  person  who  had  never  met  one. 

A  man  who  could  write  a  successful  book,  and  could  play  and 
sing  divinely,  was  a  person  to  be  cultivated  in  feminine  society. 
Very  few  men  cared  to  be  intimate  with  Mr.  Castellani;  but 
among  women  his  influence  was  indisputable.  He  treated  them 
with  a  courtly  deference  which  charmed  them,  and  he  made  them 
his  slaves.  No  Oriental  despot  ever  ruled  more  completely  than 
C^sar  Castellani  did  in  half-a-dozen  of  those  drawing-rooms 
which  give  the  tone  to  scores  of  other  drawing-rooms  between 
Mayfair  and  Earl's  Court.  He  contrived  to  be  in  request  from 
the  dawn  to  the  close  of  the  London  season;  he  had  made  a 
favour  of  going  to  Biverdale;  and  now,  although  it  suited  hia 
purpose  to  be  there,  he  made  a  favour  of  his  prolonged  visit. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  the  delight  of  being  here  I  should  be  in  one 
of  the  loneliest  valleys  in  the  Tyrol,"  he  told  Mrs.  Hillerstlon. 
"  I  have  never  stayed  in  England  so  long  after  the  end  of  tlie 
season.  A  wild  longing  to  break  loose  from  the  bonds  of  Philis- 
tinism generally  seizes  me  at  this  time  of  vear.  I  want  to  go 
away,  and  aw.iy,  and  ever  away  from  my  fellow  men.  I  tliDuld 
like  to  go  and  live  in  a  tomb,  like  Ouida's  Italian  heroine.  My 
thirst  for  solitude  is  almost  a  disease." 

This  from  a  man  who  ppent  the  greater  part  of  his  existence 
dawdling  in  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs  Founded  paradox"c;il ; 
but  paradoxes  are  accepted  graciously  from  a  man  who  has  written 
the  book  of  the  season.     Louise  Hiliersdon  treated  Castellani  like 
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a  favourite  sou.  At  his  bidding  she  brought  out  the  old  guitar, 
which  had  slumbered  in  its  case  for  nearly  a  decade,  and  sang  the 
oli  Spanish  songs,  ani  struck  the  strings  with  the  old  dashing 
sweep  of  the  taper  hand  and  graceful  curve  of  the  rounded  arm. 

"  When  you  sing  I  could  believe  you  any  age  you  like  to  call 
yourself,"  said  Castellani,  lolling  along  the  sofa  beside  the  low 
chair  in  wliich  she  was  sitting ;  "  I  cease  even  to  envy  the  men 
who  knew  you  when  you  were  a  girl/' 

"  My  dear  Castellani,  I  feel  old  enough  to  be  your  grandmother ; 
unless  you  are  really  the  person  I  sometimes  take  you  for " 

"Who  is  that?" 

«  The  Wandering  Jew." 

"No  matter  what  my  creed  or  where  I  have  wandered,  since  I 
am  so  happy  as  to  find  a  haven  here.  Granted  that  I  can  remember 
Nero's  beautiful  Empress,  and  Faustina,  and  Mary  of  Scotland, 
and  Emma  Hamilton,  and  all  that  procession  of  fair  women  who 
illumine  the  dark  ages — blonde  and  brunette,  pathetic  and  espi^gU, 
every  type  and  every  variety.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  find  per- 
fection here." 

"  If  you  only  knew  how  sick  I  am  of  that  kind  of  nonsense," 
said  Mrs.  Uillersdon,  smiling  at  him  half  in  amusement,  half  in 
bitterness. 

"  Oh,  I  know  that  you  have  drunk  the  wine  of  praise  and 
worship  to  satiety.  Yet  if  you  and  I  had  lived  upon  the  same 
plane,  I  would  have  taught  you  that  among  a  hundred  adorers 
one  could  love  you  better  than  all  the  rest.  But  it  is  too  late. 
Our  souls  may  meet  and  touch  perhaps  in  a  new  incarnation." 

"  Do  you  talk  this  kind  of  nonsense  to  Mrs.  Greswold — or  her 
niece  ?  " 

"No;  with  them  I  am  all  dulness  and  propriety.  There  is 
nothing  svmpatica  in  either  of  them.  Miss  R^nsome  is  a  frank, 
good-natured  girl — much  too  frank — with  all  tfie  faults  of  her 
species.     I  find  the  average  girl  always  detestable.' 

"  Miss  Bansome  has  about  fifteen  hundred  a  year.  I  suppose 
you  know  that  ?  " 

"  Has  she  really  ?  If  ever  I  marry  I  hope  to  do  better  than 
that,"  answered  G^sar,  with  delightful  insolence.  "  She  would  be 
a  very  nice  match  for  a  country  parson — that  Mr.  Rollinson,  for 
instance,  who  is  getting  up  the  concert." 

"  Then  Miss  Ransome  is  not  your  attraction  at  Enderby.  It  is 
Mrs.  Greswold  who  draws  you." 

"  Why  should  I  be  drawn  ? "  he  asked,  with  his  languid  air. 
"  I  go  there  in  sheer  idleness.  They  like  to  hear  me  phiy  or  sing ; 
they  fool  me  and  praise  me ;  and  it  is  nice  to  be  fooled  by  two 
pretty  women." 

"Does  Mrs.  Greswold  take  any  part  in  the  fooling?  She  looks 
like  marble." 

"  There  is  flame  under  that  marble.     Mrs  Greswold  is  roman- 
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tically  in  love  with  her  husband ;  but  that  is  a  complaint  which 
is  not  incurable." 

**  He  is  not  an  agreeable  man,"  said  Louise,  remembering  how 
long  George  Greswold  and  his  wife  had  held  themselves  aloof 
from  her.     "  And  he  does  not  look  like  a  happy  man." 

"  He  is  not  happy." 

"  You  know  something  about  him — more  than  we  all  know  ?  ^ 
asked  Louise,  with  keen  curiosity. 

"  Not  much.  I  met  him  at  Nice  before  he  came  into  his  pro- 
perty. He  was  not  a  very  fortunate  person  at  that  time,  and  he 
doesn't  care  to  be  reminded  of  it  now." 

**  Was  he  out-at-elbows,  in  debt  ?  " 

"Neither.  His  troubles  did  not  take  that  form.  But  I  am 
not  a  gossip.  Let  the  past  be  past,  as  Goethe  says.  We  can't 
change  it ;  and  it  is  charity  to  forget  it.  H  we  are  not  sure  about 
what  we  touch,  and  hear,  and  see — or  fancy  we  hear,  and  tx>uch, 
and  see — in  the  present,  how  much  less  can  we  be  sure  of  any 
reality  of  external  existence  in  the  past  ?  It  is  all  done  away 
with — vanished.  How  can  we  know  that  it  ever  was  ?  A  grave 
here  and  there  is  tlie  only  witness,  and  even  the  grave  and  the 
name  on  the  head-stone  may  be  only  a  projection  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness.    We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of." 

"  That  is  a  politely  circuitous  manner  of  refusing  to  tell  me  any- 
thing about  ilr.  Greswold — when  his  name  was  Bansome.  No 
matter.  I  shall  find  other  people  to  tell  me  the  scandal,  I  have 
no  doubt.    Your  i)revarication  assures  me  that  there  was  a  scandal." 

This  was  on  the  eve  of  the  concert  at  Knderby,  at  about  the 
same  hour  when  George  Greswold  showed  ^lildred  his  first  wife's 
portrait.  Castellani  and  his  hostess  were  alone  together  in  the 
lady's  morning  room,  while  Hillersdon  and  his  other  guests  were  in 
the  billiard  room  on  the  oi)posite  side  of  a  broad  corridor.  Mrs. 
Hillersdon  had  a  way  of  turning  over  her  visitors  to  her  husband 
when  they  bored  her.  Gusts  of  noise  and  laughter  came  across 
the  corridor  now  and  again,  as  they  played  pool.  There  were 
times  when  Louise  was  too  tired  of  life  to  endure  the  burden  of 
commonplace  society.  She  liked  to  dream  over  a  novel.  She 
liked  to  talk  with  a  clever  young  man  like  Castellani.  His  flat- 
teries amused  her,  and  brought  back  a  faint  flavour  of  youth,  a 
dim  remembrance  of  the  day  when  all  men  had  praised  her,  when 
she  had  known  herself  secure  in  the  pre-eminence  of  her  charms, 
without  a  rival.  Now  other  women  were  beautiful,  and  she  was 
only  a  tradition.  She  had  toiled  hard  to  live  down  her  past,  to 
make  the  world  forget  that  she  had  ever  been  Louise  Lorraine ; 
yet  there  were  moments  in  which  she  felt  angry  to  find  that  old 
personality  of  hers  so  utterly  forgotten,  when  she  was  tempted  to 
cry  out, "  What  rubbish  you  talk  about  your  Mrs.  Egremont,  your 
Mrs.  Linley  Varden,  your  professional  beauties,  and  fine  lady 
actresses.     Have  you  never  heard  of  me — Louise  Lorraine  ?  " 
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The  drawing-rooms  at  Enderby  Manor  bad  been  so  transformed 
under  Mr.  Castellani's  superintendence,  and  with  the  help  of  his 
own  dexterous  hands,  that  there  was  a  unanimous  expression  of 
surprise  from  the  county  families  as  they  entered  that  region  of 
subdued  light  and  aesthetic  draperies,  between  three  and  half-past 
three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  concert. 

The  Broad  wood  grand  stood  on  a  platform  in  front  of  a  large  bay 
window,  draped  as  no  other  hand  could  drape  a  piano,  with  dark 
Oriental  curtains  and  Algerian  fabrics,  striped  with  gold,  and 
against  the  sweeping  folds  of  richest  colour  rose  a  group  of  tall 
golden  lilies  out  of  a  great  yellow  vase,  one  of  Minton's  chefs 
d^oRuvre.  More  flowers  were  massed  near  the  end  of  the  piano, 
and  a  few  of  the  most  artistic  chairs  in  the  house  were  placed 
about  for  the  performers.  The  platform,  instead  of  being  as  other 
platforms,  in  a  straight  line  across  one  side  of  the  room,  was  placed 
diagonally,  so  as  to  present  the  more  picturesque  effect  of  an  angle 
in  the  background,  an  angle  lighted  with  tall  lamps  and  clusters 
of  wax  candles,  a  stage  which  looked  like  a  shrine. 

All  the  windows  had  been  darkened,  save  those  in  the  further 
drawing-room,  which  opened  into  the  garden,  and  even  these  were 
shaded  by  Spanish  hoods,  letting  in  coolness  and  the  scent  of 
flowers,  bat  little  daylight.  Thus  the  only  vivid  light  was  on  the 
platform. 

The  auditorium  was  arranged  with  a  certain  artistic  carelessness ; 
the  chairs  in  curved  lines  to  accommodate  the  diagonal  line  of  the 
platform,  and  this  foct,  in  conjunction  with  the  prettiness  of  the 
stage,  put  everyone  in  a  good  temper  before  the  concert  began. 

The  concert  was  as  other  coLcerts,  clever  amateur  singing, 
decent  amateur  playing,  tine  voices  cultivated  to  a  certain  point, 
and  stopping  just  short  of  perfect  training. 

Cesar  Castellani's  three  little  songs — words  by  Heine,  setting  by 
Schubert  and  Jensen — were  the  hit  of  the  afternoon.  There  were 
few  eyes  that  were  unclouded  by  tears,  even  among  those  listeners 
to  whom  the  words  were  in  an  unknown  language.  The  pathos 
was  in  the  voice  of  the  singer. 

The  duet  was  performed  with  aplomb,  and  elicited  an  encore, 
on  which  Pamela  and  Castellani  sang  the  old-fashioned  "  Flow  on, 
thou  shining  river,"  which  pleased  elderly  people,  moving  them 
like  a  reminiscence  of  long  vanished  youth. 

Pamela's  heart  beat  furiously  as  she  heard  the  applause,  and 
she  courtesied  herself  off  the  platform  in  a  whirl  of  delight.  She 
felt  that  it  was  in  her  to  be  a  great  public  singer — a  second  Patti 
— if— if  she  could  be  taught  and  trained  by  Castellani.  Her  head 
was  full  of  vague  ideas — a  life  devoted  to  music — three  years'  hard 
study  in  Italy — a  debut  at  La  Scala— a  world-wide  renown  achieved 
in  a  single  night.  She  even  wondered  how  to  Italianize  her  name. 
Ransomini  ?  No,  that  would  hardly  do.  Pamelani—  Pameletta  ? 
What  awkward  names  they  were — Christian  and  surname  both. 
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And  then,  crimsoning  at  the  mere  thought,  she  saw  herself 
announced  in  large  letters — 

Madame  Castellani. 

How  much  easier  to  make  a  great  name  in  the  operatic  world 
with  a  husband  to  fight  one's  battles  and  get  the  better  of 
managers ! 

"  With  r.n  income  of  one's  own  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  make 
one's  way,"  thought  Pamela,  as  she  stood  behind  the  long  table  in 
the  dining-room,  dispensing  tea  and  cotf'ee,  with  the  assistance  of 
maids  and  footmen. 

Her  head  was  so  full  of  these  bewildering  visions  that  she  was 
a  little  less  on, the  alert  than  she  ought  to  have  been  for  shillings 
and  half-crowns,  insomuch  that  a  few  elderly  ladies  got  their  tea 
and  coffee  for  nothing,  not  being  asked  for  payment,  and  preferring 
to  consider  the  entertainment  gratis. 

Mildred's  part  of  the  concert  was  performed  to  perfection — not 
a  false  note  in  an  accompaniment,  or  a  single  fault  in  the  tempo* 
Lady  Millborough,  a  very  diflficult  and  exacting  personage,  de- 
clared she  had  never  been  so  well  supported  in  her  cheval  de  bataiUe^ 
the  grand  scena  in  "  La  Gazza  Ladra."  But  many  among  the 
audience  remarked  that  they  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Greswold  look 
so  ill,  and  both  Mr.  Rollinson  and  Mr.  Castellani  were  seriously 
concerned  about  her. 

"  You  are  as  white  as  marble,"  said  the  Italian.  **  I  know  you 
are  suffering." 

"  1  assure  you  it  is  nothing.  I  have  not  been  feeling  very  well 
lately,  and  I  had  a  sleepless  night.  There  is  nothing  that  need 
give  any  one  the  slightest  concern.  You  may  Le  sure  I  shall  not 
break  down.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  painted  window,'* 
she  added  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  It  is  not  for  our  concert  that  I  fear,"  said  Castellani,  in  a 
lower  voice.   "  It  is  of  you — and  your  suffering  that  I  am  thinking." 

George  Greswold  did  not  appear  at  the  concert.  He  was  engaged 
elsewhere. 

"  I  amnot  think  how  Uncle  George  allowed  himself  to  have  an 
appointment  at  Salisbury  this  afternoon,"  said  Pamela.  "  I  know 
he  dotes  on  music." 

"  Perhaps  he  doesn't  dote  upon  it  quite  so  well  as  to  like  to  see 
his  house  turned  topsy-turvy  like  this,"  said  Lady  Millborough, 
who  would  have  seen  every  philanthrophic  scheme  in  the  county 
collapse  for  want  of  funds  rather  than  have  allowed  her  own 
sacred  drawing-room  to  be  pulled  about  by  amateur  scene- 
ehifters. 

Mrs.  Hillersdon  and  her  party  occupied  a  prominent  position 
near  the  platform  ;  but  that  lady  was  too  clever  to  make  herself 
conspicuous.  She  talked  to  the  people  who  were  disposed  to 
friendliness-their  numbers   had  increased  with  the  advancmg 
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years — ^and  she  placidly  ignored  those  who  still  held  themselves 
aloof  from  "  that  horrid  woman."  Nor  did  she  in  any  way  a])pro- 
priate  CastelLni  as  her  special  j/roUgi  when  the  people  round  her 
were  praising  him.  She  took  everything  that  happened  with  the 
repose  which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere,  and  which  may 
often  be  found  among  women  whom  the  Vere  de  Veres  despise. 

All  was  over;  the  last  of  the  carriages  had  rolled  away. 
Castellani  had  been  carried  oflF  in  Mrs.  Hillersdon's  barouche,  no 
one  inviting  him  to  stay  at  the  Manor  House.  Mr.  Kollinson 
lingered  to  repeat  his  effusive  thanks  for  Mrs.  Greswold's  help. 

"  It  has  been  a  glorious  success,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  glorious. 
Who  would  have  thought  there  was  so  much  amateur  talent 
available  within  thirty  miles  ?  And  Castellani  was  a  grand  ac- 
quisition. We  shall  clear  about  seventy  pounds  for  the  window. 
1  don't  know  how  I  can  ever  thank  you  enough  for  giving  us  the 
use  of  your  lovely  rooms,  Mrs.  Greswold,  and  for  letting  us  pull 
them  about  as  much  as  we  liked." 

"  That  did  not  matter — much,"  Mildred  said  faintly,  as  she 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  hall  door  in  the  evening  light,  the 
curate  lingering  to  reiterate  the  assurance  of  his  gratitude. 
**  Everything  can  be  arranged  again — easily.'' 

She  was  thinking,  with  a  dull  aching  at  her  heart,  that  to  her 
the  pulling  about  and  disarrangement  of  those  familiar  rooms 
hardly  mattered  at  all.  They  were  her  rooms  no  longer.  Enderby 
was  never  more  to  be  her  home.  It  had  been  her  hai>py  home  for 
thirteen  gracious  years — years  clouded  with  but  one  natural  sorrow, 
in  the  loss  of  her  beloved  father.  And  now  that  father  s  ghost  rose 
up  before  her,  a  pale  and  awful  figure,  and  said,  "The  sins  of  the 
fathers  shall  be  visited  upon  the  children,  and  because  of  my  sin 
YOU  must  go  forth  from  the  home  you  love  and  forsake  the  hus- 
band of  your  heart." 

She  gave  the  curate  an  icy-cold  hand,  and  turned  from  him 
without  another  word. 

"Poor  soul,  she  is  dead  beat,"  thous;ht  Mr.  EoUinson,  as  he 
tru  Iged  home  to  his  lodgings  over  a  joiner  and  builder's  shop, 
airy  and  comfortable  rooms  enough,  but  odorous  with  the  scent  of 
sawdust,  and  noisy  with  the  noise  of  carpenter's  work. 

He  could  but  think  it  odd  that  he  had  not  been  asked  to  stay 
and  dine,  as  he  would  have  been  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 
He  had  told  the  builder's  wife  that  he  should  most  likely  dine 
out,  whereupon  that  friendly  soui  had  answered,  *'  Why,  of  course 
they'll  ask  you,  Mr.  Rollinson  ;  they're  always  glad  to  see  you." 

And  now  he  had  to  go  home  to  solitude  and  a  fresh-killed  chop. 

It  was  seven  o'clock,  and  George  Greswold  had  not  yet  come 
home  from  Salisbury.  Very  few  words  had  passed  between  him 
and  his  wife  since  she  fell  fainting  at  his  feet  last  nicrht.  He  had 
summoned  her  maid,  and  between  them  they  had  brought  her 
back  to  consciousness  and  half  carried  her  to  her  room.     She 
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would  give  no  explanation  of  her  fainting  fit  when  the  maid  had 
left  the  room,  and  she  was  lying  on  her  bed,  white  and  calm,  with 
her  husband  sitting  by  her  side.  She  told  him  that  she  was  tired, 
and  that  a  sudden  giddiness  had  come  upon  her.  That  was  all  he 
could  get  from  her. 

"  If  you  will  ask  me  no  questions,  and  leave  me  quite  alone,  I 
will  try  to  sleep,  so  that  I  may  be  fit  for  my  work  in  the  concert 
to-morrow,"  she  pleaded.  ^'  I  would  not  disappoint  them  for 
worlds.** 

•'  I  don't  think  you  need  be  over  anxious  about  them,"  said  her 
husband  bitterly.  ''There  is  more  at  stake  than  a  painted 
window;  there  is  your  peace  and  mine.  Answer  me  only  one 
question,"  he  said,  with  intensity  of  purpose ;  "  had  your  fainting 
tit  anything  to  do  with  the  portrait  of  my  first  wife  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  everything — after  the  concert  to-morrow,"  she 
answered ;  "  for  God's  sake  leave  me  to  myself  till  then." 

"  Let  it  be  as  you  will,"  he  answered,  rising  suddenly,  offended 
by  her  reticence. 

He  left  the  room  without  another  word.  She  sprang  up  from 
her  bed  directly  he  was  gone,  ran  to  the  door  and  locked  it,  and 
then  flung  herself  on  her  knees  upon  the  prie-Dieu  cLair  at  the 
foot  of  a  large  carved  ivory  crucifix  which  hung  in  a  deep  recess 
beside  the  old-fashioned  fire-})lace. 

Here  she  knelt,  at  intervals,  in  tears  and  prayer  half  through 
the  night.  At  other  times  she  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
absorbed  in  thought,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  night  lamp. 

When  the  morning  light  came  she  went  to  a  bookcjise  in  a 
little  closet  of  a  room  opening  out  of  the  sjxicious  old  bedroom,  a 
case  containing  only  devotional  books,  and  of  these  she  took  out 
volume  after  volume — "  Taylor's  Kule  of  Conscience,"  "  Hooker's 
Keligious  Polity,"  Butler,  Paley — one  after  another,  turning  over 
the  leaves,  looking  through  the  indexes — searching  for  something 
which  she  seemed  unable  to  find  anvwhere. 

"  Whtitnead  have  I  to  see  what  others  have  thought?  "  she  said 
to  herself  at  last  after  repeated  failure,  "  he  knows  the  right.  I 
could  have  no  better  guide  than  his  opinion,  and  he  has  spoken. 
What  other  law  do  I  need  ?     His  law  is  the  law  of  God." 

Not  once  did  her  eyes  close  in  sleep  all  through  that  night,  or 
in  the  sunny  morning  hours  before  breakfast.  She  made  an 
excuse  for  breakfasting  in  her  dressing-room,  a  large,  airy  apart^ 
ment,  half  boudoir.  She  was  told  that  Mr.  Greswold  had  gone 
out  early  to  see  some  horses  at  Salisbury,  and  would  not  be  back 
till  dinner  time.  He  was  to  be  met  at  the  station  at  half-past 
seven. 

She  had  her  morning  to  herself  to  do  what  she  liked  with  it, 
Pamela  was  rehearsing  her  part  in  the  duet,  and  in  "Flow  on 
thou  shining  river,"  which  was  to  be  sung  should  there  be  an 
encore.     That  occupation,  and   the   arrangement  of  her  toilet. 
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occupied  the  young  lady  till  luncheon — allowing  for  half-hourly 
rushes  about  the  lawn  and  shrubberies  with  Box,  whose  health 
required  activity,  and  whose  social  disposition  insisted  upon  com- 
panionship. 

"  He  can't  get  on  with  only  Kassandra.  She  hasn't  intellect 
enough  for  him,"  said  Pamela. 

It  was  only  ten  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  the  performers 
that  Mrs.  G-reswold  went  down  stairs,  pale  as  ashes  but  ready  for 
the  ordeal.  She  had  put  on  a  white  gown  with  a  little  scarlet 
ribbon  about  it,  lest  black  should  make  her  pallor  too  conspicuous. 

And  now  it  was  nearly  seven  o'clock,  and  she  was  alone.  The 
curate  had  been  right  in  pronouncing  her  dead  beat,  but  she  had 
some  work  before  her  yet.  She  had  been  writing  letters  in  the 
morning.  Two  of  these  she  now  placed  on  the  mantelpiece  in 
her  bedroom ;  one  addressed  to  her  husband,  the  other  to 
Pamela. 

She  had  a  bag  packed — not  one  of  those  formidable  dressing 
bags  which  weigh  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds,  but  a  light  Russia 
leather  bag,  just  large  enough  to  contain  the  essentials  of  the 
toilet.  She  put  on  a  neat  little  black  bonnet  and  a  travelling 
cloak,  and  took  her  bag  and  uin^brella,  and  went  down  to  the  hall. 
She  had  given  orders  that  the  carriage  should  call  for  her  before 
going  to  the  station,  and  she  was  at  the  door  ready  to  step  into 
it  when  it  came  round. 

"Put  me  down  at  Ivy  Cottage,  Brown,"  she  said  to  the  coach- 
man, and  was  driven  otf  unseen  by  the  household,  who  were  all 
indulging  in  a  prolonged  talk  and  tea  drinking  after  the  excite- 
ment of  the  concert. 

Ivy  Cottage  was  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  Romsey  Station,  a 
little  red  cottage,  newly  built,  with  three  or  four  ivy  plants 
languishing  upon  a  slack-baked  brick  wall,  and  just  enough 
garden  for  the  i)roverbial  cat  to  disport  himself  in  at  his  ease — tlie 
swinging  of  cats  being  no  longer  an  English  sport.  There  was 
nothing  strange  in  Mrs.  Greswold  alighting  at  iVy  Cottage — 
unless  it  were  the  hour  of  her  visit — for  the  small  brick  box  was 
occupied  by  two  maiden  ladies  of  small  means,  one  a  confirmed 
invalid,  the  other  her  constant  and  patient  nurse,  whom  the  lady 
of  Enderby  Manor  often  visited,  and  in  whom  she  was  known  to 
be  warmly  interested. 

Brown,  the  coachman,  concluded  that  his  mistress  was  going  to 
spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  two  old  ladies,  while  he  went 
on  and  waited  for  his  master  at  the  station,  and  that  he  was  to 
call  for  her  on  his  return.  He  did  not  even  ask  for  her  orders 
upon  this  point,  taking  the  thing  for  granted. 

He  was  ten  minutes  too  soon  at  the  station,  as  every  well-con- 
ducted coachman  ought  to  be,  lest,  by  leaving  no  margin  for 
accidents,  he  should  be  too  late. 
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'^  Fm  to  call  for  my  mistress,  sir/'  he  said,  as  Mr.  Greswold 
stepped  into  the  brougham. 

«  Where  ?  " 

•'  At  Ivy  Cottage,  sir ;  Miss  Fishers'." 

"  Very  good." 

The  broughjim  pulled  up  at  Ivy  Cottage ;  and  the  groom,  got 
down  and  knocked  a  resounding  peal  upon  the  Queen  Anne 
knocker. 

Hardly  passible  now-a-days  to  find  a  knocker  that  is  not  after 
the  style  of  Quef*n  Anne,  or  a  newly-built  twenty-five-pound-a- 
year  cottage  in  any  part  of  Eagland  that  does  not  offer  a  faint 
reminiscence  of  Bedford  Park 

The  groom  made  his  inquiry  of  the  startled  little  maid-of-all- 
work,  fourteen  years  old  List  birthday,  and  already  aspiring  to 
better  herself  as  a  vegetable  maid  in  a  nobleman's  family. 

Mrs.  Greswold  had  not  been  at  Ivy  Cottage  that  evening. 

George  Greswold  was  out  of  the  brougham  by  this  time,  hear- 
ing the  girl's  answer. 

"  Stop  where  you  are,"  he  said  to  the  coachman,  and  ran  back 
to  the  station,  an  evil  augury  in  his  mind. 

He  went  to  the  up-platform,  the  platform  at  which  he  had 
alighted  ten  minutes  before. 

"Did  you  see  Mrs.  Greswold  here  just  now?"  he  asked  the 
station-master,  with  as  natural  an  air  as  he  could  command. 

"  YcF,  sir.  She  got  into  the  u^Mrain,  sir ;  the  train  by  which 
you  came.  She  came  out  of  the  waiting-room,  sir,  the  minute 
after  you  left  the  platform.     You  must  just  have  missed  her." 

"  Yes,  I  have  just  missed  her." 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  platform  two  or 
three  times  in  the  thickening  dusk.  Yes,  he  had  missed  her. 
She  had  left  him.  Such  a  departure  could  mean  only  severance 
— some  deep  wound,  which  it  might  take  long  to  heal.  It  would 
all  come  right  by-and-by.  There  could  be  no  such  thing  as  part- 
ing between  man  and  wife  who  loved  each  other  as  they  loved — 
wlio  were  incapable  of  falsehood  or  wrong. 

What  was  this  jealous  fancy  that  had  taken  possession  of  her, 
this  unappeasable  jealousy  of  the  dead  past — a  passion  so  strong 
that  it  had  prompted  her  to  rush  away  from  him  in  this  el  .ndes- 
tine  fashion,  to  torture  him  by  all  the  evidences  of  an  inconsolable 
grief?  His  heait  was  heavy  as  despair  .itself  as  he  went  back  to 
the  carriage,  helpless  to  do  anything  except  go  to  his  deserted 
home,  and  see  if  any  explanation  awaited  him  there. 

It  was  half-past  eight  when  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  Manor 
House.     Pamela  ran  out  into  the  hall  to  receive  him. 

"  How  late  you  are,  uncle,"  she  cried,  "  and  I  can't  find  aunt. 
Everything  is  at  sixes  and  sevens.  The  concert  was  a  prodigious 
success — and — only  think — I  was  encored  !" 

«  Indeed,  dear  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  my  duet  with  him  :  and  then  we  sang  the  other.  They 
would  have  liked  a  third,  only  we  pretended  not  to  understand. 
It  would  have  made  all  the  others  so  fearfully  savage  if  we  had 
taken  it." 

This  speech  was  not  particularly  lucid,  but  it  might  have  been 
clearer  and  yet  unintelligible  to  George  Greswold. 

"  Do  you  mind  eating  your  dinner  alone  to-night,  my  dear 
Pamela  ?"  he  said,  trying  to  speak  cheerily.  "  Your  aunt  is  out 
— and  I — I.  have  some  letters  to  write,  and  I  lunched  heavily  at 
Salisbury." 

His  heavy  luncheon  had  consisted  of  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of 
bitter  ale  at  the  station.  His  important  business  had  been  a  long 
ramble  on  Salisbury  Plain,  alone  with  his  own  troubled  thoughts. 
The  horses  were  purely  imaginary. 

"  Did  your  mistress  leave  any  message  for  me  ?*'  he  asked  the 
butler. 

"  No,  sir.  Nobody  saw  my  mistress  go  out.  When  Louisa 
went  up  to  dress  her  for  dinner  she  was  gone,  sir — ^but  Louisa  said 
there  was  a  letter  for  you  on  the  bedroom  mantelpiece.  Shall  I 
send  for  it,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  no — I  will  go  myself.  Serve  dinner  at  once.  Miss  Ran- 
Bome  will  dine  alone.*' 

George  Greswold  went  to  the  bedroom — that  fine  old  room,  the 
real  Queen  Anne  room,  with  thick  walls  and  deep-set  windows, 
and  old  window  seats,  and  capacious  recesses  on  each  side  of  the 
high  oak  chimney-piece,  and  richly-moulded  wainscote,  and  mas- 
sive panelled  doors  amidst  which  it  is  a  privilege  to  exist — a 
spacious,  sober  old  room,  with  old  Dutch  furniture,  of  the  pre- 
Chippendale  era,^  and  early  English  china,  Worcester  simulating 
oriental,  Chelsea  striving  after  Dresden  :  a  glorious  old  room, 
solemn  and  mysterious  as  a  church  in  the  dim  light  of  two 
wax  candles  which  Louisa  the  maid  had  lighted  on  the  mantel- 
piece. 

There,  between  the  candles,  appeared  the  two  letters.  "  George 
Greswold,  Esq."    **  Mi.ss  Ransome." 

The  husband's  letter  was  a  thick  one,  and  the  style  of  the  pen- 
manship showed  how  the  pen  had  hurried  along,  driven  by  the 
electric  forces  of  excitement  and  despair. 

**My  Beloved, 

"  You  asked  me  last  night  if  the  photograph  which  you 
showed  me  had  anything  to  do  with  my  fainting  fit.  It  had 
everything  to  do  with  it.  That  photograph  is  a  portrait  of  my 
unhappy  sister,  my  cruelly-used,  unacknowledged  sister;  and  I, 
who  have  been  your  wife  fourteen  years,  know  now  that  our  mar- 
riage was  against  the  law  of  God  and  man — that  I  have  never  been 
legally  your  wife — that  our  union  from  the  first  has  been  an 
unholy  union,  and  for  that  unlawful  marriage  the  hand  of  God  has 
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been  laid  upon  us — heavily — heavily — in  chastisement,  and  the 
darling  of  our  hearts  has  been  taken  from  us. 

" '  Whom  He  loveth  He  chasteneth.'  He  has  chastened  us, 
George — perhaps  to  draw  us  nearer  to  Him.  We  were  too  happy, 
it  may  be,  in  this  temporal  life — too  much  absorbed  by  our  own 
happiness,  living  in  a  charmed  circle  of  love  and  gladness,  till  that 
awful  chastisement  came. 

"  There  is  but  one  course  possible  to  me,  my  dear  and  honoured 
husband,  and  that  course  lies  in  life-long  separation.  I  am  run- 
ning away  from  my  dear  home  like  a  criminal,  because  I  am  not 
strong  enough  to  stand  face  to  face  with  you  and  tell  you  what 
must  be.  We  must  do  our  best  to  live  out  our  lives  asunder, 
George — we  must  never  meet  again  as  wedded  lovers — such  as  we 
have  been  for  fourteen  years.  God  knows  my  affection  for  you 
has  grown  and  strengthened  with  every  year  of  union  ;  and  yet  it 
seems  to  me  on  looking  back  that  my  heart  went  out  to  you  in  all 
the  fulness  of  an  infinite  love  when  first  we  stood,  hand  clasped  in 
hand,  beside  the  river.  If  you  are  angry  with  me,  George— if  you 
harden  your  heart  against  me  because  I  do  that  which  I  know  to 
be  my  duty,  at  least  believe  that  I  never  loved  you  better  than  in 
this  bitter  hour  of  parting.  I  spent  last  night  in  prayer  and 
thought.  If  there  were  any  way  of  escape  —any  possibility  of 
living  my  own  old  happy  life  with  a  clear  conscience,  I  think  God 
would  have  shown  it  to  me  in  answer  to  my  prayers ;  but  there 
was  no  ray  of  light,  no  gleam  of  hope.  Conscience  answers 
sternly  and  plainly.  By  the  law  of  God  I  have  never  been  your 
wife,  and  His  law  commands  me  to  break  an  unhallowed  tie, 
although  my  heart  may  break  with  it. 

"  Do  you  remember  your  argument  with  ^Ir.  Cancel  lor  ?  I 
never  saw  you  so  vehement  in  any  such  dispute,  and  you  took  the 
side  which  I  can  but  think  the  side  of  the  Evil  One.  That  conver- 
sation now  seems  to  me  like  a  strange  foreshadowing  of  sorrow — a 
lesson  meant  for  my  guidance.  Little  did  I  then  think  that  this 
question  could  ever  have  any  bearing  on  my  own  life  ;  but  I  recall 
every  word  now,  and  I  remember  how  earnestly  my  old  master 
spoke — how  fearlessly  he  held  to  the  right.  Can  I  doubt  his 
wisdom,  from  whose  lips  I  first  learned  the  Christian  law,  and  in 
whom  I  first  saw  the  Christian  life. 

"  I  have  written  to  Pamela  begging  her  to  stay  with  you,  to 
take  my  place  in  the  household,  and  to  be  to  you  as  an  adopted 
daughter.  May  God  be  merciful  to  us  both  in  this  heavy  trial, 
George.  Be  sure  He  will  deal  with  us  mercifully  if  we  do  our 
duty  according  to  the  light  that  is  given  to  us. 

"  I  shall  stay  to-night  in  Queen  Anne's  gate  with  Mrs.  Tomki- 
son.  Please  send  Louisa  to  me  to-morrow  with  luggage  for  a  long 
absence  from  home.  She  will  know  what  to  bring.  You  can  tell 
her  that  I  am  going  abroad  for  my  health.  My  intention  is  to  go 
to  some  small  watering  place  in  France  or  Germany,  where  I  can 
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vegetate,  away  from  all  beaten  tracks,  and  from  the  people  who 
know  us.  You  may  rely  upon  me  to  bear  my  own  burden,  and  to 
seek  sympathy  and  consolation  from  no  earthly  comforter. 

"  Do  not  follow  me,  George — should  your  heart  urge  you  to  do 
so*     Sespect  my  solemn  resolution,  the  result  of  many  prayers. 

"  Your  ever  loving, 

"  Mildred.** 


CHAPTER  11. 

SOONER    OR    LATER. 

George  Greswold  read  his  wife's  letter  a  second  time  with 
increasing  perplexity  and  trouble  of  mind.  Her  sister!  What 
could  this  mean  ?  She  had  never  told  him  of  the  existence  of  a 
sister.  She  had  been  described  by  her  father,  by  every  one,  as  an 
only  child.    She  had  inherited  the  whole  of  her  father's  fortune. 

"Her  cruelly-used,  unacknowledged  sister." 

Those  words  indicated  a  social  mystery ;  and  as  he  read  and  re- 
read those  opening  lines  of  his  wife's  letter  he  remembered  her 
reticence  about  that  girl-companion  from  whom  she  had  been 
parted  so  early.  He  remembered  her  sudden  blush,  and  confused 
air,  when  he  questioned  her  about  the  girl  she  called  Pay. 

The  girl  had  been  sent  to  a  finishing  school  at  Brussels,  and 
Mildred  had  seen  her  no  more. 

His  first  wife  had  finished  her  education  at  Brussels.  She  had 
talked  to  him  often  of  the  fashionable  boarding  school,  in  the 
quaint  old  street  near  the  Cathedral;  and  the  slights  she  had 
endured  there  from  other  girls  because  of  her  isolation.  There 
was  no  stint  in  the  payment  of  her  education.  She  had  as  many 
masters  as  she  cared  to  have.  She  was  as  well  dressed  as  the 
richest  of  her  companions.  But  she  was  nobody,  and  belonged  to 
nobody,  could  give  no  account  of  herself  that  would  satisfy  those 
merciless  inquisitors. 

This  is  what  his  wife  had  told  him  of  her  school  days  at 
Brussels  ;  his  wife,  Vivien,  the  young  English  lady  whom  he  had 
met  at  Florence.  She  was  travelling  in  the  care  of  an  English 
painter  and  his  wife,  who  had  other  girls  in  their  charge.  She 
submitted  to  no  authority,  had  ample  means,  and  was  thoroughly 
independent.  She  did  not  get  on  very  well  with  either  the  artist 
or  his  wife.  She  had  a  knack  of  saying  disagreeable  things,  and  a 
tongue  exceeding  bitter  in  one  so  young.  "  A  difficult  subject," 
the  painter  called  her,  and  imparted  to  his  particular  friends  in 
confidence  that  his  wife  and  Miss  Faux  were  always  quarrelling. 
Vivien  Faux,  that  was  the  name  borne  by  the  girl  whom  he  met 
nineteen  years  ago  at  an  evening  party  in  Florence ;  that  was  the 
name  of  the  girl  he  had  married,  after  briefest  acquaintance, 
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knowing  no  more  about  her  than  that  she  had  a  fortnne  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  when  she  came  of  age,  and  that  the  trus^tee  and 
custodian  of  that  fortune  was  a  lawyer  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  who 
affected  no  authority  over  her,  and  put  no  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  her  marrying. 

He  remembered  how,  when  he  first  saw  Mildred  Fau?set,  some- 
thing in  her  fresh  young  beauty,  some  indefinable  peculiarity  of 
expression  or  contour,  had  recalled  the  image  of  his  dead  wife, 
that  image  which  never  occurred  to  him  without  keenest  pain. 
He  remembered  how  strange  that  vague,  indescribable  resemblance 
had  seemed  to  him,  and  how  he  had  asked  himself  if  it  had  any 
real  existence,  or  were  only  the  outcome  of  his  own  troubled  mind 
reverting  incessantly  to  an  agonizing  memory. 

''  Her  face  may  come  back  to  me  in  the  faces  of  other  women, 
as  it  comes  back  to  me  in  my  miserable  dreams,'*  he  told  himself. 

But  as  the  years  went  by  he  became  convinced  that  the  like- 
ness was  not  imaginary.  There  were  points  of  resemblance.  The 
delicate  tracing  of  the  eyebrows,  the  form  of  the  brow,  the  w;iy 
the  hair  grew  above  the  temples,  were  curiously  alike.  He  came 
to  accept  the  likeness  as  one  of  those  chance  resemblances  which 
are  common  enough  in  life.  It  suggested  to  him  nothing  more 
than  that. 

He  went  to  the  library  with  the  letter  still  in  his  hand.  His 
lamp  was  ready  lighted,  and,  the  September  evening  being  chilly, 
there  was  a  wood  fire  on  the  low  hearth^  which  gave  an  air  of 
cheerfulness  to  the  sombre  room. 

He  rang  and  told  the  footman  to  send  Mrs.  Bell  to  him. 

Bell  appeared,  erect  and  severe  of  aspect  as  she  had  been  four- 
and-twenty  years  before,  neatly  dressed  in  black  silk,  with  braided 
gray  hair,  and  a  white  lace  cap. 

**  Sit  down,  Mrs.  Bell ;  I  have  a  good  many  questions  to  ask  you," 
said  Greswold,  motioning  her  to  a  chair  on  the  further  side  of  his 
desk. 

He  was  sitting  with  his  eyes  fixed,  looking  at  the  spot  where 
Mildred  had  fallen  senseless. at  his  feet.  He  sat  for  some  moments 
in  a  reverie,  and  then  turned  suddenly,  unlocked  his  desk,  and 
took  out  the  photograph  which  he  had  shown  Mildred  last  night;. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  that  face  before,  Bell  ?  "  he  asked,  handing 
her  the  ojien  case. 

"  Good  gracious,  sir,  yes,  indeed  I  should  think  I  did ;  bnt  Miss 
Fay  was  younger  than  that  when  she  ciime  to  Parchment  Street." 

"  Did  you  see  much  of  her  in  Parchment  Street  ?  " 

"  Ws,  sir,  a  good  deal,  and  at  the  Hook  too-^a  good  deal  more 
than  I  wanted  to.  I  didn't  hold  with  her  being  brought  into  our 
house,  sir." 

'•Why  not?" 

"  I  didn't  think  it  was  fair  to  my  young  mistress." 

"  But  how  was  it  unfair  ?  " 
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"Well,  sir,  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything  against  the  dead,  and 
Mr.  Fausset  was  a  liberal  master  to  me,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that 
he  died  a  penitent  man.  He  was  a  regular  church-goer,  and  an 
upright  piau  in  all  his  ways  while  I  lived  with  him  ;  but  right  is 
right,  and  I  shall  always  maintain  that  it  was  a  cruel  thing  to  a 
young  wife  like  Mrs.  Fausset,  who  doted  on  the  ground  he  walked 
upon,  to  bring  his  natural  daughter  into  the  house." 

"Mrs.  Bell,  do  you  know  that  this  is  a  serious  accusation  you 
are  bringing  against  a  dead  man,  who  cannot  rise  up  and  gainsay 
you  ? "  said  George  Greswold  solemnly.  "  Now,  what  grounds 
have  you  for  saying  that  this  girl " — with  his  hand  upon  the 
photograph — "  was  Mr.  Fausset's  daughter  ?  " 

"  What  grounds,  sir  ?  I  don't  want  any  grounds.  I'm  not  a 
lawyer  to  put  things  in  that  way ;  but  I  know  what  I  know.  First 
and  foremost  she  was  the  image  of  him ;  and  next,  why  did  he 
bring  her  home,  and  want  her  to  be  made  one  of  the  family,  and 
treated  as  a  sister  by  Miss  Mildred,  if  she  wasn't  his  daughter  ?" 

"  She  may  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  friend." 

"People  don't  do  that  kind  of  thing — don't  run  the  risk  of 
making  a  wife  miserable  to  oblige  a  fiiend,"  retorted  Bell  scorn- 
fully. "  Besides,  I  say  again,  if  she  wasn't  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
why  was  she  so  like  him  ?  " 

"  She  may  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  near  relation." 

"  He  had  but  one  near  relation  in  the  world,  his  only  sister,  a 
young  lady  who  was  so  diflScult  to  please  that  she  refused  no  end 
of  good  offers,  and  of  such  a  pious  turn  that  she  has  devoted  her 
life  to  doing  good  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  to  my  certain 
knowledge.  I  hope,  sir,  you  would  not  insinuate  that  she  had  a 
natural  daughter  ?  " 

"  She  may  have  made  a  secret  marriage,  perhaps,  known  only  to 
her  brother." 

"  She  couldn't  have  done  any  such  thing,  sir :  she  was  much 
too  well  looked  after.  She  was  quite  a  young  giil,  and  hadn't  been 
brought  out  at  the  time  of  Miss  Fay's  birth.  Don't  mix  Miss 
Fausset  up  in  it,  pray,  sir." 

"  Was  it  you  only  who  suspected  Mr.  Fausset  to  be  Miss  Fay's 
father?" 

"  Only  me,  sir  ?  Why  it  was  everybody ;  and  what  was  worst 
of  all,  my  poor  mistress  knew  it,  and  fretted  over  it  to  her  dying 
day." 

"  But  you  never  heard  Mr.  Fausset  acknowledge  the  parentage  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  not  to  me ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  he  acknowledged  it 
to  his  poor,  dear  lady.  He  was  an  affectionate  husband,  and  he 
must  have  been  very  much  wrapped  up  in  that  girl,  or  he  wouldn't 
have  made  his  wife  unhappy  about  her." 

With  but  the  slightest  encouragement  from  Mr.  Greswold,  Bell 
expatiated  on  the  subject  of  Fay's  residence  in  the  two  house?, 
and  the   misery  she   had  wrought  there.      She   unconsciously 
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exaggerated  the  general  conviction  about  the  master's  relation- 
ship to  his  protigSe,  nor  did  she  hint  that  it  was  she  who  first 
mooted  the  notion  in  the  Parchment  Street  household.  She  left 
George  Greswold  with  the  belief  that  this  relationship  had  been 
known  for  a  fact  to  a  great  many  people — that  the  tie  between 
protector  and  protected  was  an  open  secret. 

She  dwelt  much  upon  the  child  Mildred's  love  for  the  elder  girl, 
which  she  seemed  to  think  in  itself  an  evidence  of  their  sister- 
hood. She  gave  a  graphic  account  of  Mildred's  illness,  and 
described  how  Fay  had  watched  beside  her  bed  night  after 
night. 

'«*  I  saw  her  sitting  there  in  her  nightgown  many  a  time  when  I 
went  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  see  if  Mildred  was  asleep.  I 
never  liked  Miss  Fay,  but  justice  is  justice,  and  I  must  say — 
looking  back  upon  all  things,"  said  Bell,  with  a  virtuous  air, 
"  that  there  was  no  deception  about  her  love  for  Miss  Mildred.  I 
may  have  thought  it  put  on  then ;  but  looking  back  upon  it  now 
I  know  that  it  was  real." 

"  I  can  quite  understand  that  my  wife  must  have  been  very  fond 
of  such  a  companion — sister  or  no  sister — but  she  was  so  young 
that  no  doubt  she  soon  forgot  her  friend.  Memory  is  not  tenacious 
at  seven  years  old,"  said  Greswrold,  with  an  air  of  quiet  thoughtful- 
ness,  cutting  the  leaves  of  a  new  book  which  had  lain  on  his  desk, 
the  paper  knife  marking  the  page  where  he  had  thrown  it  down 
yesterday  afternoon. 

"  Indeed,  she  didn't  forget,  sir.  You  must  not  judge  Miss 
Mildred  by  other  girls  of  seven.  She  was — she  was  like  Miss 
liola,  sir," — Bell's  elderly  voice  broke  a  little  here.  "  She  was  all 
love  and  thoughtfulness.  She  doted  on  Miss  Fay,  and  I  never 
saw  such  grief  as  she  felt  when  she  came  back  from  the  seaside 
and  found  her  gone.  It  was  done  for  the  best,  and  it  was  the 
only  thing  my  mistress  could  do,  with  any  regard  for  her  own  self- 
respect  ;  but  even  I  felt  very  sorry  Miss  Fay  had  been  sent  away 
when  I  saw  what  a  blow  it  was  to  Miss  Mildred.  She  didn't  get 
over  it  for  years ;  and  though  she  was  a  good  and  dutiful  daughter, 
I  know  that  she  and  her  mother  had  words  about  Miss  Fay  more 
than  once." 

"  She  was  very  fond  of  her,  was  she  ? "  murmured  George 
Greswold,  in  an  absent  way,  steadily  cutting  the  leaves  of  his 
book.  "  Very  fond  of  her.  And  you  have  no  doubt  in  your  own 
mind,  Mrs.  Bell,  that  the  two  were  sisters  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least  doubt,  sir.  I  never  had,"  answered  Bell,  reso- 
lutely. . 

She  waited  for  him  to  speak  again,  but  he  sat  silent,  cutting 
slowly,  carefully  through  the  big  volume,  making  not  one  jagged 
edge,  so  steady  was  the  movement  of  the  large,  strong  hand  that 
grasped  the  paper  knife.  His  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  book,  bis 
face  was  in  shadow. 
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"  Is  that  all,  sir  ?  *'  Bell  asked  at  last,  when  she  had  grown  tired 
of  his  silence. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Bell,  that  will  do.     Good  night." 

When  the  door  closed  upon  her,  he  flaiig  the  book  away  from 
him,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  began  to  pace  the  room,  up  and  down 
its  length  of  forty  feet,  from  hearthstone  to  door. 

"  Sisters — and  so  fond  of  each  other,"  he  muttered.  **  My  God, 
this  is  fatality.  In  this,  as  in  the  death  of  my  beloved  child,  I  am 
helpless.  The  wanton  neglect  of  my  servants  cost  me  the  darling 
of  my  heart.  It  was  not  my  fault — not  mine — but  I  lost  her. 
And  now  the  curtain  rises  on  another  act  in  the  tragedy,  and  I  see 
myself  again  the  victim — a  wretch,  blind,  miserable — groping  in 
the  dark  web  of  fate — caught  in  the  inexorable  net." 

He  went  back  to  his  desk  by-and-by  and  re-read  Mildred's  letter 
in  the  light  of  the  solitary  lamp. 

"  She  leaves  me  because  our  marriage  is  unholy  in  her  eyes,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "  What  will  she  think  when  she  knows  all — as 
she  must  know,  I  suppose,  sooner  or  later?  Sooner  or  later  all 
things  are  known,  says  one  of  the  wise  ones  of  the  earth.  Sooner 
or  later.  She  is  on  the  track  now.  Sooner  or  later  she  must 
know — everything." 

He  flung  himself  into  a  low  chair  in  front  of  the  hearth,  and  sat 
with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  staring  at  the  fire. 

*'If  it  were  that  question  of  lefrality  only,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  if  it  were  a  question  of  Church,  law,  bigotry,  prejudice,  I  should 
not  fear  the  issue.  My  love  for  her,  and  hers  for  me,  would  be 
stronger  than  any  such  prejudice.  It  would  need  but  the  first 
sharp  taste  of  severance  to  bring  her  back  to  me,  my  fond  and 
faithful  wife,  willing  to  submit  her  judgment  to  mine,  willing  to 
believe,  as  I  believe,  that  such  marriages  are  just  and  holy,  such 
bonds  pure  and  true  all  over  the  world,  even  though  one  country 
may  allow  and  another  disallow,  one  colony  tie  the  knot  and 
another  loosen  it.  If  it  were  that  alone  which  parts  us,  I  should 
not  fear.  But  it  is  the  past,  the  spectral  past  which  rises  up  to 
thrust  us  asunder.  Her  sister !  And  they  loved  each  other  as 
David  and  Jonathan  loved,  with  the  love  whose  inheritance  is  a 
life-long  regret." 

CHAPTER  III. 

a 

THE  COUNSEL   OF  THE   CHURCH. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  when  Mrs.  Greswold  arrived  at 
Waterloo.  There  had  been  half-an-hour  s  loss  of  time  at  Bishoi>- 
fitoke,  where  she  changed  trains,  and  the  journey  had  seemed 
interminable  to  the  ever-active  brain  of  that  solitary  traveller. 
Never  before  had  she  so  journeyed,  never  during  the  foiiiteeu 
years  of  her  married  life  had  she  sat  behind  an  engine  that  was 
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carrying  her  away  from  her  husband.  No  words  could  speak  that 
agony  of  severance,  or  express  the  gloom  of  the  future — stretching 
before  her  in  one  monotonous  dead-level  of  desolation — which  was 
to  be  spent  away  from  him. 

*' If  I  were  a  Roman  Catholic  I  would  go  into  a  convent  to- 
morrow; I  would  Icck  myself  for  ever  from  the  outer  world,"  she 
t  bought,  feeling  that  the  world  could  be  nothing  to  her  without 
him. 

And  then  she  began  to  ponder  seriously  upon  those  sisterhoods 
in  which  the  Anglican  Church  is  now  almost  as  rich  as  the  Roman. 
She  thought  of  those  women  with  whom  she  hud  been  occasionally 
brought  in  contact,  whom  she  had  been  able  to  help  sometimes 
with  her  purse  and  with  her  sympithy,  and  she  knew  that  when 
the  liour  came  for  her  leaving  the  world  there  would  be  many 
homes  open  to  receive  her,  many  a  good  work  worthy  of  her 
labour. 

'•  1  am  not  like  those  good  women,*'  she  thought ;  "  the  prospect 
seems  to  me  so  dreary.  I  have  loved  the  wor*d  too  well.  I  love 
it  still,  even  after  nil  that  I  have  lost." 

»She  had  telegniphed  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Tomkison,  and  that 
lady  was  at  the  terminus,  with  her  neat  little  brougham,  and  with 
an  enthusiastic  welcome. 

*'  it  is  so  sweet  of  you  to  come  to  me,"  she  exclainied  ;  **  but  I 
hope  it  is  not  any  worrying  business  that  has  brought  you  up  to 
town  so  suddenly — papers  to  sign,  or  anything  of  that  kind." 

Mrs.  Tomkisou  was  literary  and  aesthetic,  and  had  the  vaguest 
notions  upon  all  business  detiiils.  She  was  an  ardent  champion  of 
woman's  rights,  sent  Mr.  Tomkison  off  to  the  City  every  morning 
to  earn  money  for  her  milliners,  decorators,  fads,  finA  proUg^s  oi 
evtry  kind,  and  reminded  him  evf-ry  evening  of  his  intellectual 
inferiority.  She  had  an  idea  that  women  of  property  were  inevit- 
ably plundered  by  their  husbands,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the 
conditions  of  their  existence  to  be  trapped  and  wheedled  into 
signing  away  their  fortunes  for  the  benetit  of  spendthrift  partners, 
she  herself  being  in  the  impregnable  position  of  never  having 
brousfht  her  husband  a  sixpence. 

'*  No,  it  is  hardly  a  business  matter,  Cecilia.  I  am  only  in  town 
en  pasaant,  I  am  going  to  my  aunt  at  Ikighton  to-morrow.  I 
knew  you  would  give  me  a  night's  shelter,  and  it  is  much  nicer  to 
be  with  you  than  to  go  to  an  hotel.  The  house  in  Parchment 
Street  is  still  let,  as  you  know;  and  if  it  were  empty  I  should  not 
go  there.  I  have  never  entered  it  since  the  day  of  my  father's 
funeral." 

The  fact  was  that  of  two  evils  Mildred  had  chosen  the  lesser. 
She  had  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  meeting  her  lively  friend,  and 
being  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  that  hidy's  curiosity;  but  it  had 
seemed  still  more  terrible  to  her  to  enter  a  strange  hotel  at  night 
and  alone.     She  who  had  never  travelled  alone,  who  had  been  so 
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closely  guarded  by  a  husband's  thoughtful  love,  felt  herself  helpless 
as  a  child  in  that  beginning  of  loneliness, 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  simply  detestable  of  you  if  you  had 
gone  to  an  hotel,"  protested  Cecilia,  who  affected  strong  language, 
"  We  can  have  a  delicious  hour  of  confidential  tnlk.  I  «ent  Adam 
to  bed  before  I  came  out.  He  is  an  excellent,  devoted  creature — 
has  just  made  what  he  calls  a  pot  of  money  on  Mexican  Street 
Eailways;  but  he  is  a  dreadful  bore  when  one  wants  to  be  alone 
with  one's  dearest  friend.  I  have  ordered  the  nicest  little  supper 
— a  few  natives,  only  just  in,  and  a  brace  of  grouse,  and  a  bottle  of 
the  only  champagne  which  smart  people  will  hear  of  now-a-day?." 

"  I  am  £o  sorry  you  troubled  about  supper,"  said  Mill  red,  not  at 
all  curious  about  the  last  fashion  in  champagne.  *'  I  could  not 
take  anything — unless  it  were  a  cup  of  tea." 

"But  you  nr.ust  have  dined  early,  or  hurriedly  at  any  rate.  I 
hate  that  kind  of  dinner — everything  hurried  and  huddled  over— ^ 
and  the  carriage  announced  before  the  pi^ce  de  rSsistavce.  And 
60  you're  going  to  your  aunt.  Is  she  ill  ?  Has  she  sent  for  you  at 
a  moment's  notice  ?  You  will  come  into  all  her  money,  no  doubt 
I  am  told  she  is  immensely  rich." 

*•  I  have  never  thought  about  her  money." 

"  I  suppose  not,  you  lucky  creature.  It  will  be  sending  coals  to 
Newcastle,  in  your  case.  Your  father  left  you  so  rich.  I  am  told 
Miss  Fausset  gives  no  end  of  money  to  her  church  people.  She 
has  put  in  two  painted  windows  at  St.  Edmund's;  a  magnificent 
rose  over  the  porch,  and  a  window  in  the  Fouth  transept  by  Burne- 
Jones — a  delicious  design  :  St.  Cecilia  sitting  at  an  orgm,  with  a 
cloud  of  cherubs.  By-the-by,  talking  of  St.  Cecilia,  how  did  you 
like  my  friend  Castellani  ?  He  wrote  me  a  dear  little  note  of 
gratitude  for  my  introduction,  so  I  am  sure  you  were  very  good  to 
him." 

"I  could  not  dishonour  any  introduction  of  yours;  besides, 
Jlr.  Castellani's  grandfather  and  my  father  had  been  friends. 
That  was  a  link." 

"  How  do  you  like  him  ?  but  here  we  are  at  home.  You  shall 
tell  me  more  while  we  are  at  supper." 

Mildred  had  to  sit  down  to  the  oysters  and  grouse  whether  she 
would  or  no.  The  dining-room  was  charming  in  the  day-time, 
with  its  view  of  the  park.  At  night  it  might  have  been  a  room 
excavated  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  so  strictly  clas.'ic  were 
its  terra-cotta  draperies,  hanging  all  round  the  room  on  brass 
rods,  its  swinging  butter-boat  lamps  and  curule  chairs. 

•*How  sad  to  see  you  unable  to  eat  anything,"  piotested  Mrs. 
Tomkison,  snapping  up  the  natives  with  gusto,  for  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  people  who  wait  up  for  travellers  or  for  friends 
coming  heme  from  the  i)lay  are  always  l.r.rgritr  tl  an  these  who 
to  return,     "  You  shall  have  your  cuj»  of  tea  directly." 

Mildred  had  eaten  nothing  since  her  apology  for  a  breakfast, 
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She  was  faint  with  fasting,  but  had  no  appetite,  and  the  odoar  of 
the  savoury  grouse,  the  fried  bread  crumbs  and  gravy  in  which 
her  friend  was  revelling,  sickened  her.  She  withdrew  to  a  chair 
by  the  fire,  and  had  a  dainty  little  tea-tray  placed  beside  her, 
while  Mrs.  Tomkison  did  justice  to  one  of  the  birds,  talking  all 
the  time. 

"  Isn't  he  a  gifted  creature  ?  "  she  asked,  helping  herself  to  the 
second  side  of  the  breast. 

Mildred  almost  thought  she  was  speaking  of  the  grouse. 

"  I  mean  Castellani,"  said  Cecilia,  in  answer  to  her  look  of 
wonder.  "  Isn't  he  a  heap  of  talent  ?  You  heard  him  play,  of 
course — and  you  heard  his  divine  voice  ?  When  I  think  of  his 
genius  for  music,  and  remember  that  he  wrote  that  book,  I  am 
actually  wonder-struck." 

"  The  book  is  clever,  no  doubt,"  answered  Mildred  thoughtfully, 
"  almost  too  clever  to  be  quite  sincere.  And  as  for  genius — well,  I 
suppose  his  musical  talent  does  almost  reach  genius — and  yet 
what  more  can  one  say  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  or  Chopin  ?  I 
think  genius  is  too  large  a  word  for  any  one  less  than  they." 

"  But  I  say  he  is  a  genius,"  cried  Mrs.  Tomkison,  elated  by 
grouse  and  dry  sherry — the  champagne  had  been  put  aside  when 
Mildred  refused  it.  "  Does  he  not  carry  one  out  of  oneself  by  his 
playing — does  not  his  singing  open  the  floodgates  of  our  hard, 
battered  old  hearts  ?     No  one  ever  interested  me  so  much." 

"  Have  you  known  him  long  ?  " 

"  For  the  last  three  seasons.  He  is  with  me  three  or  four  times 
a  week  when  he  is  in  town.     He  is  like  a  son  of  the  house.* 

"  And  does  Mr.  Tomkison  like  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  know  Adam,"  said  Cecilia,  with  an  expressive  shrug. 
"  You  know  Adam's  way.  He  doesn't  mind.  *  You  always  must 
have  somebody  hanging  about  you,'  he  said,  *  so  you  may  as  well 
have  that  French  fool  as  any  one  el^;e.'  Adam  calls  all  foreigners 
Frenchmen  if  they  are  not  obtrusively  German  in  their  accent. 
Castellani  has  been  devoted  to  me,  and  I  daresay  I  may  have  got 
myself  talked  about  on  his  account,"  pursued  Cecilia,  with  the 
pious  resignation  of  a  blameless  matron  of  five-and-forty,  who 
rather  likes  to  think  herself  suspected  of  an  intrigue;  "but  I 
can't  help  thai.  He  is  one  of  the  few  young  men  I  have  ever  met 
who  understands  me.  And  then  we  are  such  near  neighbours, 
and  it  is  easy  for  him  to  run  in  at  any  hour.  *  You  ought  to  give 
him  a  latch-key,'  said  Adam,  *it  would  save  the  servants  a  lot  of 
trouble.' " 

**  Yes,  I  remember ;  he  lives  in  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,"  Mildred 
answered  listlessly. 

"He  has  a  suite  of  rooms  near  the  top,  looking  over  half 
London,  and  so  prettily  furnished.  He  gives  aftef-noon  tea  to  a 
few  chosen  friends  who  don't  mind  the  lift ;  and  we  have  ha  i  a 
materialization  in  his  rooms,  but  it  wasn't  a  particularly  gcod 
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one,"  added  Mrs.  Tomkison,  as  if  she  were  talking  of  something 
to  eat. 

The  maid  Louisa  arrived  at  Queen  Anne's  Gate  a  little  before 
luncheon  on  the  following  day.  She  brought  a  considerable 
portion  of  Mrs.  Greswold's  belongings  in  two  large  basket  trunks, 
a  portmanteau  and  a  dressing-bag.  These  were  at  once  sent  on  to 
Victoria  in  the  cab  that  had  brought  the  young  person  and  J;he 
luggage  from  Waterloo,  while  the  young  person  herself  was  accom- 
modated with  dinner,  table  beer  and  gossip  in  the  servants'  hall. 
She  also  brought  a  letter  for  her  mistress,  a  letter  written  by 
George  Greswold  late  on  the  night  before. 

Mildred  could  hardly  tear  open  the  envelope  for  the  trembling 
of  her  hands.  How  would  he  write  to  her  ?  Would  he  plead 
against  her  decision,  would  he  try  to  make  her  waver — would  he 
set  love  against  law  in  such  eloquent  and  irresistible  words  as  love 
alone  can  use  ?  She  knew  her  own  weakness  and  his  strength, 
and  she  opened  his  letter  full  of  fear  for  her  own  resolution. 

There  was  no  passionate  pleading.  The  letter  was  measured 
almost  to  coldness. 

"I  need  not  say  that  your  departure,  together  with  your 
explanation  of  that  departure,  has  come  upon  me  as  a  crush- 
ing blow.  Your  reasons  in  your  own  mind  are  doubtless 
unanswerable  ;  I  cannot  even  endeavour  to  gainsay  them.  I  could 
only  seem  to  you  as  a  special  pleader,  making  the  worse  appear 
the  better  cause,  for  my  own  selfish  ends.  You  know  my  opinion 
upon  this  hard-fought  question  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister;  and  you  know  how  widely  it  differs  from  Mr.  Cancellor's 
view  and  yours — which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  view  of  the  bigot  and 
not  the  Christian.  There  is  no  word  in  Christ's  teaching  to  forbid 
such  marriages.  Your  friend  and  master,  Clement  Canceller,  is 
of  the  school  which  sets  the  wisdom  of  a  mediaeval  Church  above 
the  wisdom  of  Christ.  Am  I  to  lose  my  wife  because  Mr.  Cancellor 
is  a  better  Christian  than  his  divine  Master  ? 

"  But  granted  that  you  are  fixed  in  this  way  of  thinking,  that 
you  deem  it  your  duty  to  break  your  husband's  heart  and  make 
his  home  desolate  rather  than  tolerate  the  idea  of  union  with 
one  who  was  once  married  to  your  half-sister,  let  me  ask  you 
at  least  to  consider  whether  you  have  sufficient  ground  for 
believing  that  my  first  wife  was  verily  your  father's  daughter.  In 
the  first  place  your  only  .evidence  of  the  identity  between  my  wife 
and  the  girl  you  call  Fay  consists  of  a  photograph  which  bears  a 
striking  likeness  to  the  girl  you  knew,  a  likeness  which  I  am 
bound  to  say  Bell  saw  as  instantly  as  you  yourself  had  seen  it. 
Remember  that  the  strongest  resemblances  have  been  found 
between  those  who  were  of  no  kin  to  each  other,  and  remember 
that  more  than  one  judicial  murder  has  been  committed  on  the 
strength  of  just  such  a  likeness. 
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"  The  main  point  at  issue,  however,  is  Dot  so  much  the  question 
of  identity  as  the  question  whetlier  the  girl  Fay  was  actually  your 
father's  daughter,  and  from  my  cross-examination  of  Bell  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  evidence  against  your  father  in  this  matter 
is  one  of  impressions  only,  and  even,  as  circumstantial  evidence, 
too  feeble  to  establish  any  case  against  the  accused.  Is  it  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  be  interested  in  an  orphan  girl,  and  to  be 
anxious  to  establish  her  in  his  own  home,  as  a  companion  for  his 
only  child,  unless  that  so-called  orphan  were  his  own  daughter, 
the  offspring  of  a  hidden  intrigue?  There  may  be  stronger 
evidence  as  to  Fay's  pjirentage  than  the  suspicions  of  servant?, 
or  your  mother's  jealousy ;  but  as  yet  I  have  arrived  at  none. 
You  possibly  may  know  much  more  than  Bell  knows,  more  than 
your  letter  implies.  If  it  is  not  so,  if  you  are  acting  on  casual 
suspicions  only,  I  can  but  say  that  you  are  prompt  to  strike  a  man 
whose  heart  has  been  sorely  tried  of  late,  and  who  had  a  special 
claim  upon  your  tenderness  by  reason  of  that  recent  loss. 

"  I  can  write  no  more,  Mildred.  My  heart  is  too  heavy  for 
many  words.  I  do  not  reproach  you.  I  only  ask  you  to  consid**r 
what  you  are  doing,  before  you  make  our  parting  irrevocable. 
You  have  entreated  me  not  to  follow  you,  and  I  will  obey  you  so 
far  as  to  give  you  am])le  time  for  reflection  before  I  force  myst-lf 
upon  your  presence  ;  but  I  must  see  you  before  you  leave  England. 
I  ask  no  answer  to  this  letter  until  we  meet. 

"  Your  loving  and  unhappy  husband, 

"George  Greswold." 

The  letter  chilled  her  by  its  calm  logic — its  absence  of  passion. 
There  seemed  very  little  of  the  lover  left  in  a  husband  who  could 
so  write.  His  contempt  for  a  law  which  to  her  was  sacred  shocked 
her  almost  as  an  open  declaration  of  unbelief.  His  sneer  at 
Clement  Canceller  wounded  her  to  the  quick. 

She  answered  her  husband's  letter  immediately. 

/*  Alas,  my  beloved,*'  she  wrote,  "  my  reason  for  believing  Fay 
to  have  been  my  sister  is  unanswerable.  My  mother  on  her 
death-bed  told  me  of  the  relationship — told  me  her  sad  secret  with 
bitter  tears.  The  knowledge  of  that  story  in  the  past  had  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  latter  yeiirs  -of  her  married  life.  I  had  seen  her 
unhappy  without  knowing  the  cause.  On  her  death-bed  she  con- 
fided in  me.  I  was  almost  a  woman  then,  and  old  enough  to 
understand  what  she  told  me.  Women  are  so  jealous  where  they 
love,  George.  T  suffered  many  a  sharp  pang  after  my  discovery 
of  your  previous  marriage.  I  was  jealous  of  that  unknown  rival 
who  had  gone  before  me,  little  dreaming  that  fatal  marriage  was 
to  cancel  my  own. 

"  My  mother's  witness  is  indisputable.  She  must  have  known. 
And  as  I  grew  older  I  saw  that  there  was  something  in  my 
father's  manner  when  Fay  was  mentioned  that  indicated  some 
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painful  secret.  I'he  time  came  when  I  was  careful  to  avoid  the 
slightest  allusion  to  my  lost  sister,  but  in  my  own  mind  and  in  my 
own  heart  I  guarded  her  image  as  the  image  of  a  sister, 

"  I  am  grieved  that  you  should  despise  Mr.  Cancel  lor  and  his 
opinions.  My  religious  education  was  derived  entirely  from  him. 
My  father  and  mother  were  both  careless,  though  neither  was 
unbelieving.  He  taught  me  to  care  for  spiritual  things.  He 
taught  me  to  look  to  a  better  life  than  the  best  we  can  lead  here ; 
and  in  this  dark  hour  I  thank  and  bless  him  for  having  so  taught 
me.  What  should  I  be  now  adrift  on  a  sea  of  trouble  without 
the  compass  of  faith  and  duty  ?  I  will  steer  by  that,  George, 
even  though  it  carry  me  away  from  him  I  shall  always  devotedly 
love. — Ever  in  severance  as  in  union, 

"  Your  loving, 

*'  Mildred." 

She  had  written  to  Mr.  Cancellor  early  that  morning,  asking 
him  to  call  upon  her  before  four  o'clock.  He  was  announced  a 
few  minutes  after  she  jfinished  her  letter,  and  she  went  to  the 
drawing-room  to  receive  him. 

His  rusty  black  coat,  and  shabby  felt  hat  crumpled  carelessly  in 
his  bare  and  bony  hand,  looked  curiously  out  of  harmony  with 
Mrs.  Tomkison's  drawing-room,  which  was  the  passion  of  her  life, 
the  heathen  temple  to  which  she  carried  gold  and  frankincense 
and  myrrh,  in  the  shape  of  rose  du  Barri  and  hlen  dn  roi  Sevres, 
veritable  old  Sherraton  tables  and  chairs,  and  gems  in  the  shape 
of  commodes  and  cabinets  from  the  boudoir  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
a  lady  who  must  assuredly  have  sat  at  more  tables  and  written  at 
more  escritoires  than  any  other  woman  in  the  world.  Give  her 
Majesty  only  five  minutes  for  every  table,  and  ten  for  every 
boTiheur  dii  jour  attributed  to  her  possession,  and  her  life  would 
have  been  longer  than  the  span  which  she  was  granted  of  joy  and 
grief  between  the  passing  of  the  marriage  ring  and  the  fall  of  the 
axe. 

Unsightly  as  that  dark  figure  showed  amidst  the  delicate 
tertiaries  of  Lyons  brocades  and  the  bright  colouring  of  satinwood 
tables  and  Sevres  porcelain,  Mr.  Cancellor  was  perfectly  at  his 
ease  in  Mrs.  Tomkison's  drawing-room.  He  wasted  very  few  of 
his  hours  in  such  rooms,  albeit  there  were  many  such  in  which 
his  presence  was  courted,  but,  seldom  as  he  appeared  amidst  such 
surroundings,  he  was  never  disconcerted  by  them.  He  was  not 
easily  impressed  by  externals.  The  filth  and  squalor  of  a  London 
slum  troubled  him  no  more  than  the  artistic  intricacies  of  a  NN'est 
End  drawing-room  in  which  the  culte  of  the  Beautiful  left  him  no 
room  to  put  down  his  hat.  It  was  humanity  for  which  he  cared 
— persons,  not  things.  His  soul  went  straight  to  the  souls  he 
was  anxious  to  save.  He  was  narrow  perhaps  ;  but  in  that  narrow- 
ness there  was  a  concentrative  power  that  cpuld  work  wonders. 
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Ooe  glance  at  Mildred's  &oe  showed  him  that  she  was  dis- 
tressed, and  that  her  trouble  was  no  small  thing.  He  held  her 
hand  in  his  long  lean  finge^,  and  looked  at  her  earnestly  as  he 
said : 

**  You  have  something  to  tell  me — some  sorrow.** 

"  Yes,**  she  answered,  "  an  incurable  sorrow." 

She  burst  into  tears,  the  first  she  had  shed  since  she  left  her 
home,  and  sobbed  passionately  for  some  moments,  leaning  against 
a  Trianon  spinet,  raining  her  tears  upon  the  vemis  Martin  in  a 
way  that  would  have  made  JSIrs.  Tomkison*s  blood  run  cold. 

^*  How  weak  I  am,**  she  said  impatiently,  as  she  dried  her  eyes 
and  choked  back  her  sobs.  '^  I  thought  I  was  accustomed  to  my 
sorrow  by  this  time.  God  knows  it  is  no  new  thing.  It  seems  a 
century  old  already." 

"  Sit  down,  and  tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  Clement  Cancelior 
quietly,  drawing  forward  a  chair  for  her,  and  then  seating  himself 
by  her  side.  •*  I  cannot  help  you  till  you  have  told  me  all  your 
trouble,  and  you  know  I  shall  help  you  if  I  can.  I  shall  sympa- 
thize with  you  in  any  case." 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  of  that,"  she  answered  sadly ;  and  tlen 
falteringly  but  clearly  she  told  him  the  whole  story,  from  the 
beginning  in  the  days  of  her  childhood,  till  the  end  yesterday. 
She  held  back  nothing,  she  spared  no  one.  Freely  as  to  her 
father  confessor  she  told  all. 

"  I  have  left  him  for  ever,"  she  concluded.  **  Have  I  done 
right  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  have  done  right.  Anything  less  than  that  would 
have  been  less  than  right.  If  you  are  sure  of  your  facts  as  to  the 
relationship — if  Mr.  Greswold's  first  wife  was  your  father's 
daughter — there  was  no  other  course  open  to  you.  There  was  no 
alternative." 

"  And  my  marriage  is  invalid  in  law  ?  '  questioned  Mildr^. 

"  I  do  not  think  so.  The  law  is  full  of  iniquities.  If  this 
young  lady  was  your  father's  natural  daughter  she  bad  no  status 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  She  was  not  your  sister — she  belonged  to 
no  one,  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  She  had  no  right  to  bear  your 
father's  name.  So,  if  you  accept  the  civil  law  for  your  guide,  you 
may  still  be  George  Greswold's  wife — you  may  ignore  the  tie 
between  you  and  his  first  wife.     Legally  it  has  no  existence." 

Mildred  crimsoned,  and  then  grew  deadly  pale.  In  the  eye  of 
the  law  her  marriage  was  valid.  She  was  not  a  dishonoured 
woman--.a  wife  and  no  wife.  She  might  still  stand  by  her 
husband's  side— go  down  to  the  grave  as  his  companion  and 
sweetheart.  They  who  so  short  a  time  ago  were  wedded  lovers 
might  be  lovers  again,  all  clouds  dispersed,  the  sunshine  of 
domestic  peace  upon  their  pathway— if  she  were  content  to  be 
gmded  by  the  law. 

"  Should  you  think  me  justified  if  I  were  to  accept  my  legal 
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position,  and  shut  my  eyes  to  all  the  rest?"  she  asked,  knowing 
but  too  well  what  the  answer  would  be. 

"  Should  /  so  think !  Oh,  Mildred,  do  you  know  me  so  little 
that  you  have  any  need  to  ask  such  a  question  ?  When  have  I 
ever  taken  the  law  for  my  guide  ?  Have  I  not  defied  that  law 
when  it  stood  between  me  and  my  faith  ?  Am  I  not  ready  to 
defy  it  again  were  the  choice  between  conscience  and  law  forced 
upon  me  ?  To  my  mind  your  half-sister's  position  makes  not  one 
jot  of  difference.  She  was  not  the  less  your  sister  because  of  her 
parent's*  sin,  and  your  marriage  with  the  man  who  was  her 
husband  is  not  the  less  an  incestuous  marriage." 

The  word  struck  Mildred  like  a  whip — stung  the  wounded  heart 
like  the  sharp  cut  of  a  lash. 

"  Not  one  word  more,"  she  cried,  holding  up  her  hands  as  if  to 
ward  off  a  blow.  *'  If  my  union  with  my — very  dear — husband 
was  a  sinful  union,  I  was  an  unconscious  sinner.  The  bond  is 
broken  for  ever — I  shall  sin  no  more." 

Her  tears  came  again ;  but  this  time  they  gathered  slowly  on 
the  weary  lids,  and  rolled  slowly  down  the  pale  cheeks,  while  she 
sat  with  her  eyes  fixed,  looking  straight  before  her  in  dumb 
despair. 

"  Be  sure  all  will  be  well  with  you  if  you  cleave  to  the  right," 
said  the  priest,  with  grave  tenderness,  feeling  for  her  as  acutely 
as  an  ascetic  can  feel  for  the  grief  that  springs  from  earthly 
passions  and  temporal  loves,  sympathizing  as  a  mother  sym- 
pathizes with  a  child  that  sobs  over  a  broken  toy.  The  toy  is  a 
worthless,  futile  thing,  but  to  the  child  priceless. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  life  ?  "  he  asked  gently, 
after  a  long  pause,  in  which  he  had  given  her  time  to  recover 
calmness  and  self-possession. 

'*  I  hardly  know.  1  shall  go  to  Germany  next  month,  I  think, 
and  choose  some  out-of-the-way  nook,  where  I  can  live  quietly, 
and  then  for  the  winter  I  may  go  to  Italy  or  the  south  of  France. 
A  year  hence,  perhaps,  I  may  enter  a  sisterhood ;  but  I  do  not 
want  to  take  such  a  step  hurriedly." 

"  No,  not  hurriedly,"  said  Mr.  Canceller,  his  face  lighting  up 
suddenly  as  that  pale,  thin,  irregular-featured  face  could  light 
itself  with  the  divine  radiance  from  within  ;  "  not  hurriedly,  not 
too  soon  ;  but  I  feel  assured  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you 
to  do — the  sovereign  cure  for  a  broken  life.  You  think  now  that 
happiness  would  be  impossible  for  you,  anywhere,  anyhow.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  Mildred,  you  would  find  it  in  doing  good  to  others. 
A  vulgar  remedy,  an  old  woman's  recipe,  perhaps,  but  infallible. 
A  life  lived  for  the  good  of  others  is  always  a  hai)py  life.  You 
know  the  glory  of  the  sky  at  sunset — there  is  nothing  like  it,  no 
such  splendour,  no  such  beauty — and  yet  it  is  only  a  reflected 
light.  So  it  is  with  the  human  heart,  Mildred.  The  sun  of 
individual  love — the  fierce  orb  of  selfish  passion — has  sunk  below 
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life's  horizon,  but  the  reflected  glory  of  the  Christian's  love  for 
sinners  brightens  that  horizon  with  a  far  lovelier  light, ** 

"  If  I  could  feel  like  you — if  I  were  as  unselfish  as  you ^ 

faltered  Mildred. 

"  You  have  seen  Louise  Hillersdon  ?  a  frivolous,  pleasure-loving 
woman,  you  think,  perhaps  ?  one  who  was  once  an  abject  sinner, 
whom  you  are  tempted  to  despise.  I  have  seen  that  woman 
kneeling  by  the  bed  of  death — I  have  seen  her  ministering  with 
unblenching  courage  to  the  sufferers  from  the  most  loathsome 
diseases  humanity  knows,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  those  hours  of 
unselfish  love  have  been  the  brightest  spots  in  her  chequered  life* 
Believe  me,  Mildred,  s-^lf-sacrifice  is  the  shortest  road  to  happiness. 
No,  I  would  not  urge  you  to  make  your  election  hurriedly.  Give 
yourself  leisure  for  thought  and  prayer;  and  then,  if  you  decide 
on  devoting  your  life  to  good  works,  command  my  help,  my 
counsel — all  that  is  mine  to  give." 

"  I  know — I  know  that  I  have  a  sure  friend  in  vou,  and  that 
under  heaven  I  have  no  better  friend,"  she  answered  quietly, 
glancing  at  the  clock  as  she  spoke.  **  I  am  going  to  Brighton 
this  afternoon,  to  spend  a  few  days  with  my  aunt,  and  to — tell 
her  what  has  happened.  She  must  know  all  about  Fay.  If  there 
is  any  room  for  doubt  she  will  tell  me.     My  last  hope  is  there." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   RICH   MISS  FADSSET. 

Miss  Fausset — Madelina  Fausset — occupied  a  large  house  in 
Lewes  Crescent,  with  windows  commanding  all  that  there  is  of 
bold  coast  line  and  open  sea  to  be  beheld  at  Brighton.  Her 
windows  looked  eastward,  and  her  large  substantial  mansion 
seemed  as  it  were  to  turn  its  back  upon  all  the  frivolities  of  the 
popular  watering-place — upon  its  Cockney  visitors  of  summer  and 
its  November  smartness,  its  aquarium  and  theatre,  its  London 
stars  and  Pavilion  concerts,  its  carriages  and  horsemen — few  of 
whom  ever  went  so  far  east  as  Lewes  Crescent;  its  brazen  bands 
and  brazen  faces — upon  everything  except  its  church  bells,  which 
were  borne  up  to  Miss  Fausset's  windows  by  every  west  wind,  and 
which  sounded  with  but  little  intermission  from  no  less  than 
three  temples  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Crescent. 

Happily  Miss  Fausset  loved  the  sound  of  church  bells,  loved  all 
things  connected  with  her  own  particular  church  with  the  ardour 
which  a  woman  who  has  few  ties  of  kindred  or  friendship  can 
afford  to  give  to  clerical  matters.-  Nothing  except  serious  indis- 
position would  have  prevented  her  attending  matins  at  St.  Ed- 
mund's, the  picturesque  and  semi-fashionable  Gothic  temple  in  a 
narrow  side-street  within  ten  minutes*  walk  of  the  Crescent ;  nor 
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was  she  often  absent  from  afternoon  prayers,  which  were  read 
daily  at  five  o'clock  to  a  small  and  select  congregation.  The 
somewhat  stately  figure  of  the  elderly  spinster  was  familiar  to 
most  of  the  congregation  at  St.  Edmund's.  All  old  Brightoninns 
knew  the  history  of  that  tall,  slim  maiden  lady,  richly  clad  after 
a  style  of  her  own,  which  succeeded  in  reconciling  Puritanism 
with  Parisian  fashion,  very  dignified  in  her  carriage  and  manners, 
with  a  touch  of  hauteur,  as  of  a  miserable  sinner  who  knew  that 
she  belonged  to  the  salt  of  the  earth.  They  knew  that  she  was 
Miss  Fausset,  sole  survivor  of  the  great  house  of  Fausset  and 
Company,  silk  merchants  and  manufacturers,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard and  Lyons ;  that  she  had  inherited  a  handsome  fortune  from 
her  father  before  she  was  thirty;  that  she  had  refused  a  good 
many  advantageous  offers,  had  ranked  as  a  beauty,  and  had  been 
much  admired  in  her  time  ;  that  she  had  occupied  the  house  in 
Lewes  Crescent  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  she 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  philanthropic  undertakings  and 
clerical  matters  during  the  greater  number  of  those  years.  No 
charity  bazaar  was  considered  in  the  way  of  success  until  Miss 
Fausset  had  promised  to  hold  a  stall ;  no  new  light  in  the  eccle- 
siastical firmament  of  Brighton  could  be  considered  a  veritable 
star  until  Miss  Fausset  had  taken  notice  of  him.  She  mixed  in 
the  very  best  Brighton  society,  but  not  much.  She  received 
everybody  connected  with  Church  and  charitable  matters.  After- 
noon tea  in  her  drawing-room  was  considered  a  privilege,  and 
strangers  were  taken  to  her  as  to  a  royal  personage.  Her 
occasional  dinners — very  rare,  and  never  large — were  talked  of  as 
perfection  in  the  way  of  dining. 

"  It  is  easy  for  her  to  do  things  nicely,"  sighed  an  overweighted 
matron,  "  with  her  means,  and  no  family.  She  must  be  in- 
ordinately rich." 

"  Did  she  come  into  a  very  large  fortune  at  her  father's 
death  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  believe  old  Fausset  was  almost  a  millionaire,  and  he 
had  only  a  son  and  a  daughter.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the 
amount  she  inherited  as  the  amount  she  must  have  saved. 
Think  how  she  must  have  nursed  her  income,  with  her  quiet  way 
of  living.  Only  four  indoor  servants  and  a  coachman,  no  garden, 
and  one  brougham  horse.     She  must  be  rolling  in  money." 

"  She  gives  away  a  great  deal." 

"Nothing  compared  with  what  other  people  spend.  Money 
goes  a  long  way  in  charity.  Ten  pounds  makes  a  good  show  on  a 
subscription  list ;  but  what  is  it  in  a  butcher's  book  ?  I  daresay 
my  three  boys  have  spent  as  much  at  Oxford  in  the  last  six  years 
as  Miss  Fausset  has  given  in  charity  within  the  same  time." 

It  pleased  Miss  P^ausset  to  live  quietly,  and  to  spend  very  little 
money  upon  show  or  splendour  of  any  kind.  There  was  dis- 
tinction enough  for  her  in  the  intellectual  ascendency  she  had 
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acquired  among  those  church-going  Brightonians  who  thought 
exactly  as  she  thought.  Her  spacious,  well-appointed  house ;  her 
experienced  servants — cook,  housemaid,  lady's-maid,  and  butler ; 
her  neat  miniature  brougham,  and  perfect  brougham  horse, 
realized  all  her  desires  in  the  way  of  comfort  or  luxury.  Her  own 
diet  was  of  an  almost  ascetic  simplicity,  and  her  servants  were  on 
board  wages ;  but  she  gave  her  visitors  the  best  that  the  season 
or  the  fashion  could  suggest  to  a  skilful  cook.  Even  her  after- 
noon's tea  was  considered  superior  to  everybody  else's  tea,  and 
her  table  was  provided  with  daintier  cakes  and  biscuits  than 
were  to  be  seen  elsewhere. 

Her  house  had  been  decorated  and  furnished  under  her  own 
directions,  and  was  marked  in  all  particulars  by  that  grain  of 
Puritanism  which  was  noticeable  in  the  lady's  attire.  The 
carpets  and  curtains  in  the  two  drawing-rooms  were  of  delicate 
tones  of  silver  grey.  The  furniture  was  French,  and  belonged  to 
the  period  of  the  Directory,  when  the  graceful  lightness  of  the 
Louis  Seize  style  was  merging  into  the  classicalism  of  the  Empire. 
In  Miss  FausseL's  drawing-room  there  were  none  of  those  charm- 
ing futilities  which  cumber  the  tables  of  more  frivolous  women. 
Here  Mr.  Canceller  would  have  found  ample  room  for  his  hat- 
room  for  a  committee  meeting,  or  a  mission  service  indeed— on 
that  ample  expanse  of  silvery  velvet  pile,  a  small  arabasqae 
pattern  in  different  shades  of  grey. 

The  grand  piano  was  the  principal  feature  of  the  larger  room, 
but  it  was  not  draped  or  disguised,  sophisticated  by  flower  vase?, 
or  made  glorious  with  plush,  after  the  manner  of  fashionable 
pianos.  It  stood  forth — a  concert  grand,  in  unsophisticated  bulk 
of  richly-carved  rosewood — a  Broadwood  piano,  and  nothing  more. 
The  inner  room  was  lined  with  book-shelves,  and  had  the  air  of  a 
room  that  was  meant  for  usefulness  rather  than  hospitality.  A 
large,  old-fashicned  rosewood  secretaire — of  the  Directory  perio«l 
— occupied  the  space  in  front  of  the  wide  single  window,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  dead  walls  covered  with  Virginia  creeper, 
and  in  the  distance  a  glimpse  of  thfe  crock e ted  spire  of  St. 
Edmund's,  a  reproduction  in  little  of  one  of  the  turrets  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle. 

Two-thirds  of  the  volumes  in  those  tall  bookcases  were  of  a 
theological  or  pious  character,  the  remaining  third  consisted  of 
those  standard  books  which  everybody  ought  to  read,  but  which 
only  the  superior  few  do  read. 

Mildred  had  telegraphed  in  the  morning  to  announce  her  visit, 
and  she  found  her  aunt's  confidential  man-servant,  a  German 
Swiss,  and  her  aunt's  neat  little  brougham  waiting  for  her  at  the 
station.  Miss  Fausset  herself  was  in  the  inner  drawing-room 
ready  to  receive  her  niece. 

There  was  something  in  the  chastened  colouring  and  perfect 
order  of  that   house   in   Lewes  Crescent  which    always   chilled 
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Mildred  upon  entering  it  after  a  long  interval.  It  was  more  than 
three  years  since  she  had  visited  her  aunt,  and  this  afternoon  in 
the  fading  light  the  silver-grey  drawing-rooms  looked  colder  and 
emptier  than  usual. 

Madelina  Fausset  came  forward  to  receive  her  niece,  and  im- 
printed a  stately  kiss  of  welcome  on  each  cheek. 

"  My  dear  Mildred,  this  has  been  a  most  agreeable  surprise," 
she  said ;  "  but  I  hope  it  is  no  family  trouble  that  lias  brought 
you  to  me — so  suddenly." 

She  looked  at  her  niece  searchingly  with  her  cold,  grey  eyes. 
She  was  a  handsome  woman  still,  at  fitty-seven  years  of  age.  Her 
features  were  faultlessly  regular,  and  the  oval  of  her  face  was 
nearly  as  perfect  as  it  had  been  at  seven-and-twenty.  Her 
abundant  hair  was  silvery  grey,  and  worn  d  la  Marie  Antoinette, 
a  style  which  lent  dignity  to  her  appearance.  Her  dinner  gown 
of  dark  grey  silk  fitted  her  tall,  upright  figure  to  perfection,  and 
her  one  ornament,  an  antique  diamond  cross,  half  hidden  by  the 
folds  of  her  cambric  fichu,  was  worthy  of  the  rich  Miss  Fausset. 

"Yes,  aunt,  it  is  trouble  that  has  brought  me  to  you — very 
bitter  trouble;  but  it  is  just  possible  that  you  can  help  me  to 
overcome  it.     I  have  come  to  you  for  help,  if  you  can  give  it." 

"  My  dear  child,  you  must  know  I  would  do  anything  in  my 
power "  Aliss  Fausset  began,  with  gentle  deliberation. 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  Mildred  answered,  almost  impatiently.  "  I 
know  that  you  will  be  sorry  for  me — but  you  may  not  be  able  to  do 
anything.  It  is  a  forlorn  hope.  In  such  a  strait  as  mine  one 
catches  at  any  hope." 

Her  aunt*s  me;isured  accents  jarred  upon  her  over-strung  nerves. 
Her  grief  raged  within  her  like  a  fever,  and  the  grave  placidity  of 
the  elder  woman  tortured  her.  There  seemed  no  Ccipacity  for 
sympathy  in  this  stately  spinster  who  stood  and  scanned  her  with 
coldly  inquisitive  eyes. 

"  Can  we  be  quite  alone  for  a  little  while,  aunt  ?  Are  you  sure 
of  no  one  interrupting  us  while  I  am  telling  you  my  troubles  ?  " 

"  I  will  give  an  order.^  It  is  only  half-jjast  six,  and  we  do  not 
dine  till  eight.  There  is  no  reason  we  should  be  disturbed.  Come 
and  sit  over  here,  JNlildred,  on  this  sofa.  Your  maid  can  take  your 
hat  and  jacket  to  your  room." 

Stray  garments  lying  about  in  those  orderly  drawing-rooms 
would  have  been  agony  to  Miss  Fausset.  She  rang  the  bell,  and 
told  the  servant  to  send  Mrs.  Greswold's  maid,  and  to  take  par- 
ticular care  that  no  one  was  admitted. 

"  I  can  see  noboily  this  evening,"  she  said.  **  If  any  one  calls 
you  will  say  I  have  my  niece  with  me,  and  cannot  he  disturbed." 

Franz,  the  Swiss  butler,  bowed  with  an  air  of  understanding  the 
finest  shades  of  feeling  in  that  honoured  mistress.  He  brought 
out  a  tea-table,  and  placed  it  conveniently  near  the  sofa  on  which 
Mildred  was  sitting,  and  he  placed  upon  it  the  neatest  of  salvers 
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with  tiny  silver  teapot  and  ivory  Worcester  cup  and  saucer,  and 
bread  and  butter  such  as  Titania  herself  might  have  eateu  with  an 
apricock  or  a  cluster  of  dewberries.  Then  he  discreetly  retired, 
and  sent  Louisa,  who  smelt  of  tea  and  toast  already,  though  she 
could  not  have  been  more  than  ten  minutes  in  the  great  stony 
basement,  which  would  huve  accommodated  a  company  of  infantry 
just  as  easily  as  the  spinster's  small  establishment. 

Louisa  took  the  jacket  and  hat  and  her  mistress'  keys,  and  with- 
drew to  finish  her  tea  and  to  freely  discuss  the  motive  and  meaning 
of  this  extraordinary  journey  from  Enderby  to  Brighton.  The 
general  o[>inion  over  the  housekeeper's  tea-table  inclined  to  the 
idea  that  Mrs.  Greswold  had  found  a  letter — a  fatal  and  com- 
promising letter — addressed  to  her  husband  by  some  lady  with 
whom  he  had  been  carrying  on  an  intrigue,  in  all  probability  Mrs. 
llillersdon,  of  Riverdale. 

"  We  all  know  who  ahe  was  before  Mr.  Hillersdon  married  her," 
said  Louisa,  ''and  don't  tell  me  that  a  woman  who  has  behaved 
like  that  while  she  was  young  would  ever  be  really  prudent.  Jlrs. 
llillersdon  must  be  fifty  if  she's  a  day,  but  she  is  a  handsome 
woman  still,  and,  who  knows  ?  she  may  have  been  an  old  flame  of 
my  master's." 

'*  That's  it,"  sighed  Franz  assentingly.  "  It's  generally  an  old 
flame  that  does  the  mischief.     Wir  aind  armer  Schlucker" 

"  And  now,  my  dear,  tell  me  what  has  gone  wrong  with  j'ou,"  said 
!Mis3  Fausset,  seating  herself  on  the  capacious  sofa — low,  broad, 
luxurious,  one  of  Crunden's  masterpieces — beside  her  niece. 

The  heavily-draped  windows  shut  out  the  cold  light  in  the 
eastern  sky,  and  the  rooms  were  growing  shadowy.  A  small  fire 
burned  in  the  bright  steel  grate,  and  made  the  one  cheerful  spot 
in  the  room,  touching  the  rich  bindings  of  the  books  with  wander- 
ing gleams  of  light. 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  long  story,  aunt.  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 
I  have  a  question  to  ask  you — a  question  that  means  life  or  death 
to  me." 

**  A  question — to — ask — me  ?  '* 

Miss  Fausset  uttered  the  words  slowly,  spacing  them  out,  one 
by  one,  in  her  clear,  calm  voice — the  voice  that  had  spoken  at 
committee  meetings,  and  had  laid  down  the  law  in  matters 
charitable  and  ecclesiastical  many  times  in  that  good  town  of 
Brighton. 

"  I  must  go  back  to  my  childhood,  aunt,  in  the  first  place,"  began 
Mildred,  in  her  low,  earnest  voice,  her  hands  clasped,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  aunt's  coldly  correct  profile,  between  her  and  the  light  of 
the  tire,  the  wiile  window  behind  her,  with  the  day  gradually 
darkening  after  the  autumnal  sunset.  The  three  eastward-looking 
windows  in  the  large  room  beyond  had  a  ghostly  look,  with  their 
long  guipure  curtains  closely  drawn  against  the  dying  light. 
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I  nrnsfc  go  back  to  the  time  when  I  was  seven  years  old,  and 
my  dear  father,"  falteringly  and  with  tears  in  her  voice, "  brought 
home  his  adopted  daughter,  Fay — Fay  Fausset,  he  called  her.  She 
was  fourteen  and  I  was  only  seven — but  I  was  very  fond  of  her  all 
the  same.  We  took  to  each  other  from  the  very  beginning.  When 
we  left  London  and  went  to  the  Hook,  Fay  went  with  us.  I  was  ill 
there,  and  she  helped  to  nurse  me.  She  was  very  good  to  me — 
kinder  than  I  can  say — and  I  loved  her  as  if  she  had  been  my  sis- 
ter. But  when  I  got  well  she  was  sent  away — sent  to  a  finishing 
school  at  Brussels,  and  I  never  saw  her  again.  She  had  only  lived 
with  us  one  short  summer.  Yet  it  seemed  as  if  she  and  I  had  been 
together  all  my  life.  I  missed  her  so  sorely.  I  missed  her  for 
years  afterwards." 

**  My  tender-hearted  Mildred,"  said  Miss  Fausset,  gently.  "  It 
was  like  you  to  give  your  love  to  a  stranger,  and  to  be  so  faithful 
to  her  memory." 

"  Oh,  but  she  was  not  a  stranger ;  she  was  something  nearer  and 
dearer.  I  could  hardly  have  been  so  fond  of  her  if  there  had  not 
been  some  link  between  us." 

**  Nonsense,  Mildred.  A  warm-hearted  child  will  take  to  any  one 
near  her  own  age  who  is  kind  to  her.  Why  should  this  girl  have 
been  anything  more  than  an  orphan,  whom  your  father  adopted 
out  of  the  generosity  of  his  heart  ?  " 

**  Oh,  she  was  something  more.  There  was  a  mystery.  Did  you 
ever  see  her,  aunt  ?  I  don't  remember  your  coming  to  Parchment 
Street  or  to  the  Hook  while  she  was  with  us." 

"  No.  I  was  away  from  England  that  year.  I  spent  that  sum- 
mer and  autumn  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  with  my  friends  the 
Templemores." 

"Ah,  then  you  knew  nothing  of  the  trouble  Fay  made  in  our 
home — most  innocently.  It  is  such  a  sad  story,  aunt.  I  can 
hardly  bear  to  touch  upon  it,  even  to  you,  for  it  casts  a  shadow 
upon  my  father's  character.  You  know  how  I  loved  and  honoured 
him,  and  how  it  must  pain  me  to  say  one  word  that  reflects  upon 
him ! " 

*•  Yes,  I  know  you  loved  him.  You  could  not  love  him  too  well, 
Mildred.  He  was  a  good  man — a  noble-hearted,  noble-minded  man." 

"  And  yet  that  one  act  of  his,  bringing  poor  Fay  into  his  home, 
brought  unhappiness  upon  us  all.  My  mother  seemed  set  against 
her  from  the  very  firsthand  on  her  death-bed  she  told  me  that  Fay 
was  my  father's  daughter.  She  gave  me  no  proof — she  told  me 
nothing  beyond  that  one  cruel  fact.  Fay  was  the  offspring  of  hid- 
den sin.  She  told  me  this,  and  told  me  to  remember  it  all  my 
life.  Do  you  think,  aunt,  she  was  justified  in  this  accusation 
against  my  father  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell,  Mildred,"  Miss  Fausset  answered  coldly.  "  My 
brother  may  have  had  secrets  from  me." 

"  But  did  you  never  hear  anything— any  hint  of  this  mystery  ? 
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Did  you  never  know  anything  about  your  brother's  life  in  the  years 
before  his  marriage  which  would  serve  as  a  clue  ?  He  could 
hardly  have  cared  for  anyone — been  associated  with  any  one — ^and 
you  not  hear  something " 

"  If  you  mean  did  I  ever  hear  that  my  brother  had  a  mistress,  I 
can  answer  no,"  replied  Miss  Fausset,  in  a  very  unsympathetic 
voice.  "  But  men  do  not  usually  allow  such  things  to  be  known 
to  their  sisters — especially  to  a  younger  sister,  as  I  was  by  a  good 
many  years.  He  may  have  been — like  other  men.  Few  seem  free 
from  the  stain  of  sin.  But  however  that  may  have  been  I 
know  nothing  about  the  matter." 

"  And  you  do  not  know  the  secret  of  Fay's  parentage — ^you  my 
father's  only  sister — his  only  surviving  relation.  Can  you  help  me 
to  find  any  one  who  knew  more  about  his  youth — any  confidential 
friend — any  one  who  can  tell  me  whether  that  girl  was  really  my 
sister  ?  " 

"  No,  Mildred.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  your  father's  friends. 
They  are  all  dead  and  gone  perhaps.  But  what  can  it  matter  to 
you  who  this  girl  was  ?  She  is  dead.  Let  the  secret  of  her  exis- 
tence die  with  her.     It  is  wisest,  most  charitable  to  do  so." 

"  Ah,  you  know  she  is  dead,"  cried  Mildred  quickly.  "  Where 
and  when  did  she  die  ?     How  did  you  hear  of  her  ?  " 

"  From  your  father.  She  died  abroad.  I  do  not  remember  the 
year." 

"  Was  it  before  my  marriage  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so. 

**  Long  before  ?  " 

"  Two  or  three  years  perhaps.  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  pre- 
cisely.    The  matter  was  of  no  moment  to  me." 

"  Oh,  aunt,  it  is  life  and  death  to  mc.  She  was  my  husband's 
first  wife.  She  and  I — daughters  of  one  father — as  I,  alas !  can 
but  believe  we  were — married  the  ^me  man." 

"  I  never  heard  your  husband  was  a  widower." 

"  No,  nor  did  I  know  it  until  a  few  weeks  ago ;"  and  then,  as 
clearly  as  her  distress  of  mind  would  allow,  Mildred  told  how  the 
discovery  had  been  made. 

"  The  evidence  of  a  picture — a  photograph  which  may  be  a  good 
or  a  bad  likeness — is  a  small  thing  to  go  upon,  Mildred,"  said  her 
aunt.  "I  think  you  have  been  very  foolish  to  make  up  your  mind 
upon  such  evidence." 

"  Oh,  but  there  are  other  facts — coincidences.  And  nothing 
would  make  me  doubt  the  identity  of  the  original  of  that  photo- 
graph with  Fay  P^ausset.  I  recognized  it  at  the  first  glance;  and 
Bell,  who  saw  it  afterwards,  knew  the  face  immediately.  Tliere 
could  be  no  error  in  that.  The  only  question  is  about  her  parent- 
age. I  thought,  if  there  were  room  for  doubt  in  the  face  of  my 
mother's  death-bed  statement,  you  could  help  me.  But  it  is  all 
over.     You  were  my  last  hope,"  said  Mildred  despairingly. 
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She  let  her  face  sink  forward  upon  her  clasped  hands.  Only  in 
this  moment  did  she  know  how  she  had  clung  to  the  hope  that 
her  aunt  would  be  able  to  assure  her  she  was  mistaken  in  her 
theory  of  Fay's  parentage. 

"  My  dear  Mildred,"  began  Miss  Fausset,  after  a  pause,  "  the 
words  you  have  just  used — *  death-bed  statement ' — seem  to  mean 
something  very  solemn — indisputable — irrevocable;  but  I  must 
beg  you  to  remember  that  your  poor  mother  was  a  very  weak 
woman,  and  a  very  exacting  wife.  She  was  offended  with  my 
brother  for  his  adoption  of  an  orphan  girl.  I  have  heard  her 
hold  forth  about  her  wrongs  many  a  time — ^vaguely — not  daring 
to  accuse  him  before  me ;  but  still  I  could  understand  the  drift 
of  her  thoughts.  She  may  have  nursed  these  vague  suspicions  of 
hers  until  they  seemed  to  her  like  positive  facts,  and  on  her  death- 
bed, her  brain  enfeebled  by  illness,  she  may  have  made  direct 
assertions  upon  no  other  ground  than  those  long-cherished  sus- 
picions and  the  silent  jealousies  of  years.  I  do  not  think,  Mildred, 
you  ought  to  take  any  decisive  step  upon  the  evidence  of  your 
mother's  jealousy." 

"My  mother  spoke  with  conviction.  She  must  have  known 
something — she  must  have  had  some  proof.  But,  even  if  it  were 
possible  she  could  have  spoken  so  positively  without  any  other 
ground  than  jealous  feeling,  there  are  other  facts  that  cry  aloud  to 
me,  evidences  to  which  I  have  not  shut  my  eyes.  Fay  must  have 
belonged  to  some  one,  aunt,"  pursued  Mildred,  with  growing 
earnestness,  clasping  her  hands  upon  Miss  Fausset's  arm  as  they 
sat  side  by  side  in  the  gathering  darkness.  "  There  must  have 
been  some  reason — and  a  strong  one — for  her  presence  in  our 
house.  My  father  was  not  a  man  to  act  upon  caprice.  I  never 
remember  any  foolish  or  frivolous  act  of  his  in  all  the  years  of  my 
girlhood.  He  was  a  man  of  thought  and  strong  purpose ;  he  did 
nothing  without  a  motive.  He  would  not  have  charged  himself 
with  the  care  of  that  poor  girl  unless  he  had  considered  it  his 
duty  to  protect  her." 

"  Perhaps  not." 

"  I  am  sure  not.  Then  comes  the  question,  who  was  she  if  she 
was  not  my  father's  daughter  ?  He  had  no  near  relations — he 
had  no  bosom  friend  that  I  ever  heard  of — no  friend  so  dear  that 
he  would  deem  it  his  duty  to  adopt  that  friend's  orphan  child. 
There  is  no  other  clue  to  the  mystery  that  I  can  imagine.  Can 
you,  aunt,  suggest  any  other  solution  ?  " 

"  No,  Mildred,  I  am  as  ignorant  as  you." 

"  If  there  were  no  other  evidence  within  my  knowledge,  my 
father's  manner  alone  would  have  given  me  a  clue  to  his  secret. 
He  so  studioitsly  evaded  my  inquiries  about  Fay — there  was  such 
a  settled  melancholy  in  his  manner  when  he  spoke  of  her." 

"  Poor  John — he  had  a  heart  of  gold,  Mildred.  There  never  was 
a  truer  man  than  your  father*    Be  sure  of  that,  come  what  may." 

QQ 
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**  I  have  never  doubted  that." 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes  after  this.  The  two  women 
sat  in  silence  looking  at  the  fire,  which  had  burned  red  and  hoUov 
since  Franz  had  last  attended  to  it.  Mildred  sat  with  her  head 
leaning  against  her  aunt's  shoulder,  her  hand  clasping  her  aunt's 
hand.  Miss  Fausset  sat  erect  as  a  dart,  looking  steadily  at  th€ 
fire,  her  lips  compressed  and  resolute,  the  image  of  un^ltering 
purpose. 

"And  now,  Mildred,"  she  began  at  last,  in  those  firm  and 
measured  accents  which  Mildred  remembered  in  her  childhood  as 
an  association  of  awe,  "  take  an  old  woman's  advice,  and  profit  by 
an  old  womap's  experience  of  life  if  you  can..  Put  this  saspicion 
of  yours  on  one  side — forget  it  as  if  it  had  never  been — and  go 
back  to  your  good  and  faithful  husband.  This  suspicion  of  yours 
is  but  a  suspicion  at  most,  founded  on  the  jealous  fancy  of  one  of 
the  most  fanciful  women  I  ever  knew.  Why  should  George 
Greswold's  life  be  made  desolate  because  your  mother  was  a 
bundle  of  nerves?  Forget — forget  all  you  have  ever  thought 
about  that  orphan  girl — and  go  back  to  your  duty  as  a  wife." 

Mildred  started  away  from  her  aunt,  and  left  the  sofia  as  if  she 
had  suddenly  discovered  herself  in  contact  with  the  Evil  One. 

"  Aunt,  you  astound,  you  horrify  me,"  she  exclaimed.  **  Can 
you  be  so  false  to  the  conduct  and  principles  of  your  whole  life — 
can  yov,  put  duty  to  a  husband  before  duty  to  God  ?  Have  I  not 
sworn  to  honour  Him  with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  strength ; 
and  if  in  this  trial  of  my  faith  the  sacrifice  is  almost  more  than 
my  strength  can  bear,  am  I  to  yield  to  the  weak  counsel  of  my 
heart  which  would  put  my  love  of  the  creature  above  my  honour 
of  the  Creator  ?  Would  you  counsel  me  to  persist  in  an  unholy 
union — ^you  whose  life  has  been  given  up  to  the  service  of  God — 
you  who  have  put  His  service  far  above  all  earthly  affections? 
You  who  have  shown  yourself  so  strong — can  you  counsel  me  to 
be  so  weak  and  to  let  my  love — my  fond  true  love  for  my  dear  one 
—  conquer  my  knowledge  of  the  right  ?  Who  knows  if  my  dar- 
ling's death  may  not  have  been  God's  judgment  upon  iniquity — 
God's  judgment " 

She  had  burst  into  sudden  tears  at  the  mention  of  her  husband's 
name,  with  all  that  tenderness  his  image  evolved;  but  at  that 
word  judgment  she  stopped  abruptly  with  a  half-hysterical  cry,  as 
a  memory  flashed  back  upon  her  mind. 

She  remembered  the  afternoon  of  the  return  to  Enderby,  and 
how  her  husband  had  knelt  by  his  daughter's  grave,  believing 
himself  alone,  and  how  there  had  come  up  from  that  prostrate 
figure  a  bitter  cry : 

"  Judgment !    Judgment ! " 

Did  he  know  ?  Was  that  the  remorseful  ejaculation  of  one  who 
knew  himself  a  deliberate  sinner  ? 

Miss  Fausset  endured  this  storm  of  reproof  without  a  word. 
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She  never  altered  her  attitude,  or  wavered  in  her  quiet  contem- 
plation of  the  fading  fire.  She  waited  while  Mildred  paced  up 
and  down  the  room  in  a  tempest  of  passionate  feeling ;  and  then 
she  said,  even  more  quietly  than  she  hsul  spoken  before : 

"My  dear  Mildred,  I  have  given  you  my  advice — conscien- 
tiously. If  you  refuse  to  be  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  one  who  is 
more  than  twenty  years  your  senior,  the  consequences  of  your 
obstinacy  must  be  upon  your  own  head.  I  only  know  that  if  / 
had  as  good  a  man  as  George  Greswold  for  my  husband  " — with  a 
little  catch  in  her  voice  that  sounded  almost  like  a  sob — ^^  it  would 
take  a  great  deal  more  than  a  suspicion  to  part  me  from  him. 
And  now,  Mildred,  if  you  mean  to  dress  for  dinner,  it  is  time  you 
went  to  your  room." 

In  any  other  house,  and  with  any  other  hostess,  Mildred  would 
have  asked  to  be  let  off  the  burden  of  a  formal  dinner,  and  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  her  own  room ;  but  she  knew  her 
aunt's  dislike  of  any  domestic  irregularity,  so  she  went  away 
meekly  and  put  on  her  black  lace  dinner-gown,  and  returned  to 
the  drawing-room  at  five  minutes  before  eight. 

She  had  been  absent  half-an-hour,  but  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
Miss  Fausset  had  not  stirred  since  she  left  her.  The  lamps  were 
lighted,  the  fire  had  been  made  up,  and  the  curtains  were  drawn, 
but  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  sitting  in  exactly  the  same  at- 
titude on  the  sofa  near  the  fire,  erect,  motionless,  with  her 
thoughtful  gaze  fixed  upon  the  burning  coals  in  the  low  steel  grate. 

Aunt  and  niece  dined  tete'^tMey  ministered  to  by  the  exper- 
ienced Franz,  who  was  thorough  master  of  his  calling.  All  the 
details  of  that  quiet  dinner  were  of  an  elegant  simplicity,  but 
everything  was  perfect  after  its  fashion,  from  the  soup  to  the 
dessert,  from  the  Irish  damask  to  the  old  English  silver — every- 
thing such  as  befitted  the  station  of  a  lady  who  was  often  spoken 
of  as  the  rich  Miss  Fausset. 

The  evening  passed  in  mournful  quiet.  Mildred  played  two  of 
Mozart's  sonatas  at  her  aunt's  request,  sonatas  which  she  had 
played  in  her  girlhood  before  the  advent  of  her  first  and  only  lover, 
that  lover  who  was  now  left  widowed  and  desolate,  in  that  time 
which  should  have  been  the  golden  afternoon  of  life.  As  her 
fingers  played  those  familiar  movements,  her  mind  was  at  Enderby 
with  the  husband  she  had  deserted.  How  was  he  bearing  his 
solitude,  she  wondered  ?  Would  he  shut  his  heart  against  her  in 
anger,  teach  himself  to  live  his  life  without  her  ?  She  pictured 
him  in  his  accustomed  corner  of  the  drawing-room,  with  his  lamp- 
lit  table,  and  pile  of  books  and  papers,  and  Pamela  seated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  and  the  dogs  lying  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
room  all  aglow  with  flowers  in  the  subdued  light  of  the  shaded 
lamps ;  so  diflferent  from  these  cold  and  colourless  rooms  of  Miss 
Fausset's,  with  their  look  as  of  vaulted  halls,  in  which  voices  echo 
with  hollow  reverberations  in  empty  space. 
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And  then  she  thought  of  her  own  desolate  life,  and  wondered 
what  it  was  to  be.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  no  strength  of  niind  to 
chalk  out  a  path  for  herself — to  create  for  herself  a  mission.  That 
sublime  idea  of  living  for  others,  of  a  life  devoted  to  finding  the 
lost  ones  of  Israel — or  nursing  the  sick — or  teaching  little  children 
the  way  of  righteousness — left  her  cold.  Her  thoughts  dwdt 
persistently  upon  her  own  loves,  her  own  losses,  her  own  ideal  of 
happiness. 

"  I  am  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  she  told  herself  despairingly,  as 
her  fingers  lingered  over  the  adagio.  "  If  I  were  like  Clement 
Gancellor,  my  grief  would  be  easier  to  bear — my  own  individual 
sorrow  would  seem  as  nothing  compared  with  that  vast  sum  of 
human  sufifering  which  he  is  always  trying  to  lessen." 

**  May  I  ask  what  your  plans  are  for  the  future,  Mildred  ?  "  said 
Miss  Fausset,  laying  aside  a  memoir  of  Bishop  Selwyn  which  she 
had  been  reading  while  her  niece  played.  "  I  need  hardly  tell 
you  that  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  here  as  long  as  you  care 
to  stay ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  your  scheme  of  life — ^in  the 
event  of  your  persistence  in  a  separation  from  your  husband." 

^^  I  have  made  no  definite  plan,  aunt ;  I  shall  spend  the  antumn 
in  some  quiet  place  on  the  Bhine,  and  perhaps  go  on  to  Italy  for 
the  winter." 

«  Why  to  Italy  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  dream  of  my  life  to  see  that  country,  and  my  husband 
always  refused  to  take  me  there." 

"  For  some  good  reason,  no  doubt." 

"  I  believe  he  had  a  nervous  dread  of  fever.  I  know  of  no 
other  reason." 

**  You  are  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  your  independence." 

^^  Indeed,  aunt,  I  have  no  idea  of  that  kind.  God  help  me, 
my  independence  is  a  sorry  privilege.  But  if  any  country  could 
offer  distraction  of  mind  to  me,  that  country  would  be  Italy." 

"  And  after  the  winter  ?  Do  you  mean  to  live  abroad 
altogether  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  may  do.  I  have  thoughts  of  entering  a 
sisterhood  by-and-by." 

"  Well,  you  must  follow  your  own  course,  Mildred.  I  can  say 
no  more  than  I  have  said  already.  If  you  make  up  your  mind  to 
leave  the  world  there  are  sisterhoods  all  over  England,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  good  work  to  be  done.  Perhaps  after  all  it  is  the 
best  life,  and  that  those  are  happiest  who  shut  their  minds 
against  earthly  affections." 

"  As  you  have  done,  aunt,"  said  Mildred,  with  respect.  **  I 
know  how  full  of  good  works  your  life  has  been." 

"  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  according  to  my  lights,"  answered 
the  spinster  gravely. 

The  next  day  was  cold  and  stormy,  autumn  with  the  foretaste 
of  winter.     Mildred  went  to  the  morning  service  with  her  aunt. 
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in  the  bright  new  Gothic  church  which  Miss  Fausset's  liberality 
had  helped  to  create ;  a  picturesque  temple  with  clustered 
columns  and  richly  floriated  capitals,  diapered  roof,  and  shining 
pavement,  and  over  all  things  the  glow  of  many-coloured  lights 
from  painted  windows.  Miss  Fausset  spent  the  morning  in 
visiting  among  the  poor.  She  had  a  large  district  out  in  the 
Ijondon  road,  in  a  part  of  Brighton  of  which  the  fashionable 
Brightonian  hardly  knoweth  the  existence. 

Mildred  sat  in  the  back  drawing-room  all  the  morning,  pre- 
tending to  read.  She  took  volume  after  volume  out  of  the 
bookcase,  turned  over  the  leaves,  or  sat  staring  at  a  page  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  in  hopeless  vacuity  of  mind*  She 
had  brooded  upon  her  trouble  until  her  intellect  seemed  be- 
numbed, and  nothing  was  left  of  that  sharp  sorrow  but  a  dull 
aching  pain. 

After  luncheon  she  went  out  for  a  solitary  walk  on  the  cliff 
road  towards  Bottingdean.  It  was  a  relief  to  find  herself  alone 
upon  that  barren  down,  with  the  great  stormy  sea  in  front  of  her, 
and  all  the  busy  world  left  behind.  She  walked  all  the  way  to 
Rottingdean,  rejoicing  in  her  solitude,  dreading  the  return  to  the 
stately  French  gray  drawing-room  and  her  aunt's  society.  Look- 
ing down  at  the  shabby  little  village  nestling  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hills  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  might  hide  her  sorrows  almost  as 
well  in  that  quiet  nook  as  in  Rhineland ;  and  it  seemed  to  her, 
also,  that  this  place  of  all  others  was  best  fitted  for  the  establish- 
ment of  any  charitable  foundation  in  a  small  way,  for  a  home  for 
the  aged  poor,  for  instance,  or  for  a  cradle  for  orphan  children. 
Her  own  fortune  would  amply  suffice  for  any  such  modest  foun- 
dation.  The  means  were  at  her  disposal.  Only  the  will  was  wanting. 

It  was  growing  dusk  when  she  went  back  to  Lewes  Crescent,  so 
she  went  straight  to  her  room  and  dressed  for  dinner  before  going 
to  the  drawing-room.  The  wind,  with  its  odour  of  the  sea,  had 
refreshed  her.  She  felt  less  depressed,  better  able  to  face  a  life- 
long sorrow  than  before  she  went  out,  but  physically  she  was 
exhausted  by  the  six-mile  walk,  and  she  looked  pale  as  ashes  in 
her  black  lace  gown,  with  its  evening  bodice,  showing  the  alabaster 
throat  and  a  large  black  enamel  locket  set  with  a  monogram  in 
diamonds — L.  G.,  Laura  Greswold. 

She  entered  by  the  door  of  the  inner  room.  Her  aunt  was  not 
there,  and  there  was  only  one  large  reading  lamp  burning  on  a 
table  near  the  fire.  The  front  drawing-room  was  all  in  shadow. 
She  went  towards  the  piano  intending  to  play  to  herself  in  the 
twilight,  but  as  she  moved  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  instru- 
ment, which  stood  between  the  tall  guipure-shaded  windows,  and 
in  deep  shadow,  a  strong  hand  played  a  modulation  of  Sebastian 
Bach's — ^a  chain  of  slow  and  solemn  chords  that  faded  in  a  pianis- 
simo rallentando* 

The  hands  that  played  those  chords  were  the  hands  of  a 
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master.  It  was  hardly  a  surprise  to  Mildred  when  a  tall  figme 
rose  from  the  piano,  and  C^sar  Castellani  stood  before  her  in  the 
dim  light. 

His  hat  and  gloves  were  upon  the  piano,  as  if  he  had  just 
entered  the  room. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Greswold,  what  a  delightful  surprise  to  find 
you  here !  I  had  made  a  late  call  upon  your  aunt — she  is  always 
indulgent  to  my  Bohemian  indifference  to  etiquette — and  had 
not  the  least  idea  that  I  should  see  you." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  and  my  aunt  were  friends." 

**  No  ?  "  interrogatively.  "  That  is  very  odd,  for  we  are  quite 
old  friends.  Miss  Fausset  was  all  goodness  to  me  when  I  vas 
an  idle  undergraduate  at  Magdalen." 

"  Yet  when  you  came  to  Enderby  you  brought  an  introduction 
from  Mrs.  Tomkison.  Surely  my  aunt  would  have  been  a  better 
person " 

^^  No  doubt ;  but  it  is  just  like  me  to  take  the  first  sponsor 
who  came  to  hand.  When  I  am  in  London  I  half  live  at  Mrs. 
Tomkison's,  and  I  had  heard  her  rave  about  you  until  I  became 
feverishly  anxious  to  make  your  acquaintance.  I  ought  perhaps 
to  have  referred  to  Miss  Fausset  for  my  credentials — but  I  am 
volage  by  nature :  and  then  I  knew  Mrs.  Tomkison  would  exag- 
gerate my  virtues  and  ignore  my  errors." 

Mildred  went  back  to  the  inner  room,  and  seated  herself  bv 
the  reading  lamp.  Castellani  followed  her,  and  placed  himself 
on  the  other  side  of  the  small  octagon  table,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  space  between  them. 

"  How  pale  you  are,"  he  said,  with  a  look  of  concern.  "  I  hope 
you  are  not  ill." 

"  No,  I  am  only  tired  after  a  very  long  walk." 

**  I  had  no  idea  you  had  left  Enderby." 

« Indeed." 

"  You  said  nothing  of  your  intention  of  leaving  the  neighbour- 
hood the  day  before  yesterday." 

**  There  was  no  occasion  to  talk  of  my  plans,"  Mildred  answ^ed 
coldly.  **  We  were  all  too  busy  and  too  anxious  about  the  concert 
to  think  of  any  other  matter." 

"  Did  you  leave  soon  after  the  concert  ?  " 

"  The  same  evening.  I  did  not  know  you  wfere  leaving  Riverdale." 

"  Oh,  I  only  stayed  for  the  concert.  I  had  protracted  my 
visit  unconscionably,  but  Mrs.  Hillersdon  was  good  enough  not  to 
seem  tired  of  me.  I  am  in  nobody's  way,  and  I  contrived  to  please 
her  with  my  music.    Did  you  not  find  her  delightfully  artistic?" 

'^  I  thought  her  manners  charming ;  and  she  seems  fond  of 
music,  if  that  is  what  you  mean  by  being  artistic." 

^^Oh,  I  mean  worlds  more  than  that.  Mrs.  Hillersdon  is 
artistic  to  her  fingers'  ends.  In  everything  she  does  one  feels 
the  artist.     Her  dress,  her  air,  her  way  of  ordering  a  dinner  or 
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arranging  a  room— her  feeling  for  literature— she  never  reads— 
her  feeling  for  form  and  colour — she  cannot  draw  a  line — in  a 
wordy  her  personality  is  the  very  essence  of  modem  art.  Is  Miss 
Bansome  with  you  ?  " 

**  No,  I  have  left  her  to  keep  house  for  me." 

It  seemed  a  futile  thing  to  make  believe  that  all  was  well  at 
Enderby,  to  ward  ofiF  explanations,  when  before  long  the  world 
must  know  that  George  Greswold  and  his  wife  were  parted  for 
ever.  Some  reason  would  have  to  be  given.  That  thirst  for 
information  about  the  inner  life  of  one's  neighbours  which  is  the 
ruling  passion  of  this  waning  century  must  be  slaked  somehow. 
It  was  partly  on  this  account,  perhaps,  that  Mildred  fancied  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  her  to  enter  a  sisterhood.  The  curious 
could  be  satisfied  then.  It  would  be  said  that  Mrs.  Greswold  had 
given  up  the  world. 

"  She  is  a  very  sweet  girl,"  said  Castellani  thoughtfully ; 
*^  pretty  too,  a  delicious  complexion,  hair  that  suggests  Sabrina's 
after  a  visit  from  the  hairdresser,  a  delightful  figure,  and  very 
nice  manners — but  she  leaves  me  as  cold  as  ice.  Why  is  it  that 
only  a  few  women  in  the  world  have  the  true  magnetic  power  ? 
They  are  so  few,  and  theii^  influence  is  so  stupendous.  Think  of 
the  multitude  of  women  of  all  nations,  colours,  and  languages 
that  go  to  furnish  one  Cleopatra  or  one  Mary  Stuart." 

Miss  Fausset  came  into  the  room  while  he  was  talking  and  was 
surprised  at  seeing  him  in  such  easy  yet  earnest  conversation 
with  her  niece. 

"  One  would  suppose  you  had  known  each  other  for  years,"  she 
said,  as  she  shook  hands  with  Castellani,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other. 

"  And  so  we  have,"  he  answered  gaily ;  "  in  some  lives  weeks 
mean  years.  I  sometimes  catch  myself  wondering  what  the 
world  was  like  before  I  knew  Mrs.  Greswold." 

"  How  long  have  you  known  her — without  rhodomontade  ?  " 

"For  about  a  month,  aunt,"  replied  Mildred.  "I  have  been 
asking  Mr.  Castellani  why  he  came  to  me  with  an  introduction 
firom  my  friend,  Mrs.  Tomkison,  when  it  wpuld  have  been  more 
natural  to  present  himself  as  a  frien4  of  yours." 

'^  Oh,  he  has  always  a  motive  for  what  he  does,"  Miss  Fausset 
said  coldly.  "  You  will  stay  to  dinner,  of  course,"  she  added  to 
Castellani*. 

^*  I  am  free  for  this  evening,  and  I  should  like  to  stay,  but  I 
am  not  dressed  for  dinner." 

*'  I  am  used  to  irregularities  from  you.  Give  Mrs.  Greswold 
your  arm." 

Franz  was  at  the  door  announcing  the  evening  meal,  and  pre- 
sently Mildred  found  herself  seated  at  the  snug  round  table  in  the 
sombre  spacious  dining-room — ^a  room  with  a  bayed  front,  com- 
manding an  illimitable  extent  of  sea — with  her  aunt  upon  one 
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side  of  her  and  C^sar  Castellaci  on  the  other.  The  meal 
livelier  than  the  dinner  of  last  night.  Castellani  appeared  qnite 
uneonscioas  that  Mildred  was  out  .of  spirits.  He  was  full  of  life 
and  gaiety,  and  had  an  air  of  happiness  which  was  almost  a»- 
tagious.  His  conversation  was  purely  intellectual,  ran^ng  through 
the  world  of  mind  and  of  fancy,  scarcely  touching^  things 
earthly  and  human,  and  thus  he  struck  no  jarring  chord,  evolrai 
no  sudden  pang  of  |)ain  in  Mildred's  weary  heart.  So  far  as  she 
could  be  distracted  from  the  ever  present  thought  of  loss  and 
sorrow,  his  conversation  served  to  distract  her. 

He  went  up  to  the  drawing-room  with  the  two  ladies^  and  at 
Miss  Fausset's  request  sat  down  at  once  to  the  piano.  The  larger 
room  was  still  in  shadow,  the  smaller  bright  with  fire  and  lamplight 

He  played  as  only  the  gifted  few  can  play,  played  as  one  in 
whom  music  is  a  sixth  sense,  but  to-night  his  music  was  new  to 
Mildred.  He  played  none  of  those  classic  numbers  which  had 
been  familiar  to  her  since  the  days  of  her  girlhood — ^no  tender 
melody  of  Mozart's,  no  swelling  grandeur  of  Beethoven's  colossal 
muse,  no  graceful  strain  of  Mendelssohn's,  or  passionate  wail  c^ 
Chopin's.  His  music  to-night  was  full  of  airy  caprices,  quips  and 
cranks,  and  wreathed  smiles.  It  was  operatic  music,  of  the  stage 
8t*?y  5  a  music  which  seemed  on  a  level  with  Watteau  or  Tissot 
in  the  sister  art — gay  to  audacity  and  sentimental  to  affectation. 
It  was  charming  music  all  the  same — charged  with  melody, 
gracious,  capricious,  uncertain,  like  the  smiles  of  an  April  day. 

Whatever  it  was,  every  movement  was  familiar  to  Miss  Fausset. 
She  sat  with  her  long  ivory  knitting-needles  at  rest  on  her  lap,  sat 
in  a  dreamy  attitude,  gazing  at  the  fire,  and  listening  intently. 
Some  melodies  seemed  to  touch  her  almost  to  tears.  The  love  of 
music  ran  in  the  Fausset  family,  and  it  was  no  surprise  to  Mildred 
to  see  her  aunt  so  absorbed.  What  had  an  elderly  spinster  to  live 
for  if  it  were  not  philanthropy  and  art  ?  And  for  the  plastic  arts 
— for  pictures  and  porcelain,  statuary  or  high-art  furniture.  Miss 
Fausset  cared  not  a  jot,  as  those  cold  and  barren  drawing-rooms, 
with  their  empty  walls  and  pallid  colour,  bore  witness.  Music  she 
loved  with  a  most  unafi*ected  devotion,  and  it  was  in  no  wise 
strange  to  find  her  the  friend  and  patroness  of  C4sar  Castellani, 
opposite  as  were  the  opinions  of  the  man  who  wrote  **  Nepenthe  " 
and  the  woman  who  had  helped  to  found  the  church  of  St. 
Edmund  the  Confessor. 


(To  he  continued,) 
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AT  the  very  zenith  of  their  fame  and  in  the  full  tide  of  their 
popularity,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  whose  names  will  long 
and  gratefully  be  associated  by  the  English  playgoing  public  with 
the  theatrical  history  of  this  country,  saw  fit,  for  reasons  of  their 
own  into  which  it  does  not  become  us  to  inquire,  to  retire  from 
that  foremost  and  honourable  position  which  they  had  won  for 
themselves  no  less  by  their  great  talent  and  untiring  energy,  than 
by  the  indomitable  pluck  and  courage  which  carried  them  success- 
fully and  triumphantly  through  all  the  arduous  responsibilities 
and  difiSculties  of  their  career* 

It  seems  but  yesterday  when,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1885,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bancroft  bade  a  final  adieu  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
infinite  regret  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  their  admirers, 
retired  from  the  stage  of  English  CJomedy  which  they  had  so  long 
and  so  brilliantly  adorned. 

It  will  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  how  sincerely  and  uni- 
versally their  decision  was  deplored  at  the  time,  and  how  much 
we  all  felt  that  we  had  lost  of  the  pleasure  and  brightness  of  our 
lives,  when  their  genial  presence  and  always  delightful  imper- 
sonations had  become  merely  things  of  the  past,  to  be  stored  for 
ever  in  our  grateful  memory. 

It  is  therefore  with  unusual  interest  and  with  unbounded 
satisfaction  that  these  two  volumes  of  personal  reminiscences  and 
theatrical  recollections  will  be  hailed  by  the  world,  and  eagerly 
read  by  all  those  to  whom  the  names  of  "  Marie  Wilton  "  and 
her  gifted  husband  have  long  been  as  household  words. 

Written  first  by  the  wife,  then  by  the  husband,  and  then 
jointly  by  both,  blended  homogeneously  into  one,  the  "Narra- 
tive," as  it  is  aptly  called,  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  charm  and  to 
interest  all  who  read  it,  chiefly  by  reason  of  its  extreme  and 
unpretentious  simplicity,  of  its  natural  brightness,  and  above  all 
of  the  deep  underlying  vein  of  conscientious  earnestness  which  is 
breathed  in  every  line  of  these  charming  volumes. 

And  here  let  me  pause  to  give  a  special  line  of  tribute  to  Mrs. 

*  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  On  and  Off  the  Stage/*  written  by  themselves.    2  yols. 
Bentlejr,  London. 
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Bancroft's  evident  and  hitherto  unsuspected  litenuy  powers. 
Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  than  her  writing  or  more  fr^h  and 
original  than  her  style  and  diction.  The  ea^y  flow  of  language 
and  the  unstudied  correctness  of  expression  which  she  displays 
are  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  were  a 
pity  indeed  if  at  some  future  time  she  does  not  again  take  up  the 
pen  which.'she  understands  so  well  how  to  wield. 

Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the  story  of  the  early  years 
of  the  little  Marie  Wilton,  who  entered  upon  the  battle  of  life 
and  learnt  the  hard  lesson  of  labour  and  of  toil  at  an  age  when 
most  children  are  playing  with  their  toys  in  happy  idleness. 

Let  her  own  pen  tell  the  graphic  story  of  those  early  days : 

'*  Having  shown  when  Ytrj  young  ability  beyond  my  years,  being  taueht  when  but 
four  or  five  years  old  to  recite  poems  and  dramatic  scenes,  I  was  brought  out  as  a 
child-actress,  although  haidly  able  to  speak  plainly.  It  was  thooght  a  great 
achievement  then  to  stand  alone  on  a  big  sta^e  and  recite.  .  .  .  LtOjckilj  the 
fashion  does  not  exist  nowadays.  Fortunate  children  !  foitunate  public !  I  wish  I 
could  remember  a  happy  childhood ;  but  alas !  I  can  remember  only  vork  and 
responsibility  from  a  very  tender  age.  No  games,  no  romps,  no  toys — nothing  wliidi 
makes  a  child's  life  joyous.  I  can  recollect  a  doll,  but  not  the  time  to  play  with  it, 
for  we  only  met  at  night,  when  it  shared  my  pillow;  and  as  I  looked  into  its  fmsa 
before  I  fell  asleep  after  my  work,  I  often  wished  that  I  could  play  with  it 
gometimes." 

At  the  tender  age  of  five,  the  child,  dressed  in  a  white  frock 
and  a  blue  slash,  of  which  she  was  "  very  proud,"  recited  Collins' 
"Ode  to  the  Passions,"  accompanied  by  special  music.  This 
seems  to  have  been  almost  her  first  public  performance. 

At  this  time  the  little  girl  and  her  parents,  to  whom  she  owes 
much  of  her  early  training  for  the  stage,  were  moving  about  from 
town  to  town  with  a  travelling  company,  amongst  whom  her 
father  was  an  actor. 

At  the  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester,  she  appeared  in  the  panto- 
mime of  "  Gulliver's  Travels  "  as  the  little  Eimperor  of  LUliput, 
and  not  long  after  in  the  same  theatre  she  played  Prince  Arthur 
in  "  King  John,"  which  was  specially  produced  for  Miss  Grlyn,  who 
came  down  to  Manchester  as  a  "star."  It  happened  that  old 
Charles  Kemble  was  in  a  box  watching  the  play  in  which  he  had 
once  won  such  laurels  by  the  side  of  his  great  brother. 

The  veteran  actor  was  much  impressed  by  the  child,  and  was  so 
carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  as  to  get  up  in  the  box  and 
exclaim  aloud :  "  That  girl  will  be  a  great  actress."  Afterwards 
he  sent  for  the  little  Marie  and  complimented  her  warmly.  He 
gave  her  one  piece  of  advice  which  she  seems  to  have  borne  in 
mind  all  her  life  : 

"  Climb  not  the  ladder  too  quickly  or  you  may  come  suddenly  to  the  ground 
again." 

At  Bristol  the  child-actress  appeared  as  No-wuvr7UhZoo,  the 
"  Sprite  of  the  Silver  Star,"  and  became  a  great  favourite  ;  and  it 
was  here  also  that  she  acted  the  part  of  Henri  in  "  Belphegor  " 
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with  Mr.  Charles  Dillon,  to  whom  she  oWed  her  first  London 
engagement.  Very  soon  after  he  became  manager  of  the  Lyceum, 
and  sent  at  once  to  her  to  fill  the  same  part  upon  the  boards  of 
that  important  theatre. 

The  history  of  her  first  days  in  London  is  told  with  a  touching 
simplicity.  The  humble  lodgings  in  the  Waterloo  Boad,  where 
her  mother  in  spite  of  their  small  means  managed  to  make  a 
comfortable  home;  the  going  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
theatre  to  the  rehearsals;  the  cold  contemptuous  looks  which 
some  of  the  well-dressed  London  actresses  cast  at  the  little  country 
girl,  whose  clothes  were  shabby  and  whose  name  was  unknown, 
and  the  harshness  and  rough  words  of  the  stage-manager,  who 
found  fault  with  her  constantly,  making  her  nervous  and  unhappy, 
and  her  small  salary  of  three  pounds  a  week,  upon  which  she 
and  her  mother  and  some  of  her  sisters,  too,  had  to  depend  upon, 
make  up  a  sad  picture  of  the  first  struggling  days  of  the  young 
actress  in  the  great  city. 

Yet  here  it  was  probably  that  she  learnt  the  most,  and  laid  up 
valuable  experience  for  her  future  career.  Amongst  the  actors  in 
"  Belphegor  "  was  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  whose  name  was  as  yet  unmade, 
and  whose  kind  jokes  and  friendly  encouragement  helped  to 
cheer  the  heart  and  keep  up  the  fainting  spirits  of  the  shy  and 
frightened  girl. 

"  At  last  the  opening  night  arrived ;  the  house  was  crammed,  and  when  Mr.  Dillon 
as  Belphegor f  Mrs.  DiUon  as  Madeline^  his  wife  ....  Toole  at  the  back  beating 
a  drum,  and  I,  seated  like  a  boy  on  a  horse,  came  on  to  the  stage,  there  was  a 
tremendous  reception  ....  I  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  on  my  first  appearance 
,  ,  t  ,  At  the  end  of  the  act,  where  my  beet  scene  occurred  with  Mr.  Dillon,  the 
applause  was  tremendous,  and  there  was  a  great  call.  I  waited,  hoping  and  expecting 
to  be  taken  before  the  curtain  by  Mr.  Dillon ;  but  my  friend  the  stage-manager 
turned  round  to  me  sharply,  saying  :  '  Now  then,  Miss  Wilton,  go  to  your  room,  you 
are  not  wanted.'  I  walked  slowly  away  towards  the  dressing-rooms  ....  1 
reached  my  room,  whore  my  mother  was  anxiously  waiting  to  know  how  I  had 
succeeded.  '  Were  you  called  before  the  cuitain  ? '  she  asked.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
replying,  when  the  call-boy  came  running  along  the  corridor  shouting,  *  Miss 
Wilton  I  Miss  Wilton !  make  haste !  Mr.  Dillon  says  you  must  go  on  before  the 
curtain.'  Away  I  went,  almost  on  wines,  in  case  I  should  be  too  late,  and  heard  the 
welcome  sound  from  the  public, '  Miss  Wilton  !  Miss  Wilton  I '  I  went  on  aXone^  my 
little  figure  on  that  big  stage,  with  no  one  by  my  side,  and  no  one's  hand  to  help  me. 

The  next  day  the  ne'wspapers  were  full  of  complimentary  notices 
of  the  young  dSbutante,  and  Marie  Wilton  was  launched  at  once 
into  the  full  tide  of  her  successful  career. 

The  next  step  was  an  engagement  at  the  Haymarket,  where 
Miss  Wilton  made  a  great  success  as  Cupid  in  an  extravaganza 
called  **  Atalanta,  or  The  Grolden  Apples ; "  but  on  leaving  the 
Haymarket  for  an  engagement  at  the  Adelphi  she  obtained  only 
a  succession  of  small  parts,  and  for  some  time  the  opportunity  of 
getting  on  did  not  come  to  her.  It  was  at  this  time,  during  the 
run  of  an  extravaganza  called  "Cupid  and  Psyche,"  that  Marie 
Wilton,  who  acted  Cupidy  fell  dangerously  ill  with  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  the  result  of  a  chill  caught  whilst  waiting  about  under 
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the  stage  to  rise  through  a  trap  door.  She  was  brought  almost  to 
(lesith's  door,  and  a  time  of  sad  anxiety  ensued  to  the  family,  who 
were  mainly  dependent  upon  the  salary,  which  ceased  with  her 
inability  to  attend  at  the  theatre.  On  her  recovery  she  returned 
to  the  Adelphi,  but  was  fortunately  released  from  her  unprofitable 
engagement  there  by  the  pulling  down  of  the  old  theatre. 
Almost  immediately  she  signed  an  engagement  with  Miss  Swan- 
borough  to  act  under  her  management  at  the  Strand  Theatre. 
This  was  an  important  step  in  Marie  Wilton's  career ;  for  several 
seasons  she  acted  in  successive  burlesques  at  the  Strand,  always 
taking  the  part  of  pert  boys  and  of  cupids,  much  to  her  quaintly- 
expressed  disgust. 

"  Season  after  season  I  found  myself  still  a  boj.  When  I  was  talking  with  mj 
mother  one  day  I  exr.laimed,  *  Oh,  dear  me,  why  can't  I  be  allowed  to  be  a  girl  ?  It's 
all  very  well  ti  be  a  favourite  with  the  public,  and  to  be  told  that  I  am  so  natural 
and  rtial  in  a  boy's  dress.  If  so,  why  was  I  not  born  a  boy  ? '  ...  If  I  could  hare  been 
sometimes  cast  for  girls  I  should  have  grown  more  patient ;  but  those  cupids  had 
made  authors  think  and  the  public  believe  that  I  could  not  play  anything  but  boys^** 

For  a  long  time  she  was  always  either  "  Cupid  "  or  "  Little : " 
«  The  Little  Treasure,"  «  The  Little  Savage,''  « The  Little  Don 
Giovanni,"  and  even  "  The  Little  Devil."  The  desire  of  her  heart 
was  to  act  comedy,  for  no  doubt  she  felt  her  powers  to  be  £Eur 
beyond  the  burlesque  parts  to  which  she  was  so  long  doomed ;  but 
it  was  not  for  some  time  to  come  that  she  was  able  to  realize  her 
ambition. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  her  engagement,  and  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  a  summer  trip  to  Liverpool,  to  which  Mrs.  Swanborough 
took  down  her  company  to  play  a  burlesque  entitled  "  Orpheus," 
that  Marie  Wilton  first  met  Mr.  Bancroft. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Bancroft  takes  up  the  pen  to  tell  the  story  of 
his  early  experiences.  As  a  youth  he  had  a  passion  for  theatncal 
matters,  and  was  excessively  fond  of  going  to  the  play,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  saw  Marie  Wilton  act  in  her  early  days 
in  London,  little  thinking  that  she  would  one  day  be  his  wife.  He 
was  nineteen  years  of  age  when,  being  forced  to  settle  upon  a  career, 
he  determined,  although  quite  without  friends  in  the  profession, 
to  seek  his  fortune  upbn  the  stage.  He  thus  describes  his  first 
engagement : 

"  After  addressing  a  shoal  of  letters  to  the  lessees  of  leading  country  theatres,  to  most 
of  which  I  received  no  answers,  Mr.  Mercer  Simpson,  of  Birmingham,  found  something 
in  my  appeal,  I  suppose,  a  little  removed  from  the  ruck  of  such  effusions,  for  he  sent 
me  an  encouraging  reply,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  me.  ...  I  left  my  home 
with  a  very  heavy  heart  and  a  very  light  purse  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1861.  It  was 
a  wretched  cold  day  when  I  walked  up  New  Street  to  the  Theatre  Boyal,  and  sent  in 
m^  name  to  Mr.  Mercer  Simpson.  .  .  .  After  kind  advice  it  was  arranged  that  I 
mipht  regard  myself  as  a  member  of  the  company,  with  a  (Commencing  salaory  of  one 
^ineaa  week." 

For  this  modest  sum  Mr.  Bancroft  acted  for  some  time  in  an 
immense  number  and  variety  of  characters,  chiefly  of  the  *'  blood 
and  thunder  "  sort,  appearing  nightly  as  the  "  victim  or  perpetrator 
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of  a  wide  range  of  the  vilest  crimes/'  From  Birmingham  he 
went  repeatedly  on  tour  to  other  provincial  towns,  and  it  was 
whilst  acting  at  Devonport  that  he  received  an  offer  from  John 
Harris,  of  the  Theatre  Koyal,  Dublin,  to  join  his  company  in  a 
considerably  better  position  than  that  which  he  occupied  at  Bir- 
mingham. At  Dublin  he  did  good  work  and  attracted  much 
attention.  He  acted  with  the  best  actors — Charles  and  Frank 
Matthews,  Charles  Kean,  Sothem,  Madame  Celeste,  and  many 
others  who  paid  flying  visits  to  the  capital  of  the  Sister  Isle.  In 
this  way  his  experiences  became  enlarged  and  his  talent  gradually 
but  surely  developed,  so  that  when  he  met  Marie  Wilton  for  the 
first  time  at  Liverpool,  he  was  already  an  accomplished  and 
finished  comedian. 

We  now  come  to  an  epoch  in  the  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  them  both — their  joint  career  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre. 

Marie  Wilton  was  at  this,  time  much  exercised  in  her  mind 
concerning  her  future.  She  had  arrived  at  a  point  when  she  felt 
it  imperative  to  her  interests  to  strike  out  into  a  line  of  her  own. 
It  was  impossible  that  she  could  continue  to  waste  her  powers  for 
ever  upon  pantomimes,  and  she  could  obtain  no  engagement  that 
would  release  her  from  that  particular  form  of  acting  from  which 
she  longed  to  be  free.  Mr.  Buckstone  oflfered  to  engage  her  again 
at  once  if  she  would  consent  to  act  Cupid  once  more,  but  he  could 
only  associate  her  with  "  the  merry  sauciness  of  that  wicked  little 
boy."  This  was  no  sort  of  use  to  her.  She  was  in  despair.  At 
this  juncture  a  member  of  her  family  suggested  that  she  should 
take  a  theatre  of  her  own.     The  idea  took  her  breath  away, 

"  My  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating,"  she  says,  "  and  like  a  lull 
after  a  storm,  everything  seemed  for  the  moment  to  stand  still." 

But  the  suggestion  once  made  was  not  to  be  abandoned.  Her 
brother-in-law  came  to  her  rescue  with  the  loan  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  with  this  comparatively  small  sum  she  resolved  to 
embark  upon  her  great  speculation. 

Mr.  Byron  at  the  same  time  as  herself  was  about  to  sever  his 
connection  with  the  Strand  Theatre,  and  she  proposed  to  him  that 
he  should  enter  into  partnership  with  her,  Byron  not  to  find  any 
money,  but  to  give  her  his  exclusive  services  as  an  author.  These 
preliminaries  having  been  satisfectorily  arranged,  the  next  thing 
was  to  find  a  theatre;  and  the  Queen's  Theatre,  Tottenham 
Street,  being  at  the  moment  in  the  market,  they  made  immediate 
inquiries  concerning  it.  Everything  that  could  be  said  to  her  to 
dissuade  her  from  taJ^ing  such  a  place  was  urged  by  her  friends. 

'*  I  was  implored  by  eyery  one  I  oonsnlted  to  reflect  before  entering  on  such  an 
enterprise.  *The  neighbourhood  was  awful.'  *The  distance  too  great  from  the 
fashionable  world.'  *  Nothing  would  ever  make  it  a  first-class  theatre. '  People 
shruffged  their  shoulders,  and  I  could  see  that  failure  was  foretold  in  every  feature. 
So  i  stood  alone  without  one  word  of  encouragement.  Mr.  Byron  grew  less 
sanguine." 
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Yet  in  spite  of  opposition  and  discouragement  Miss  Wilton 
stack  bravely  to  her  determination,  and  how  entirely  wrong  all 
these  gloomy  prognostics  turned  out  to  be,  the  splendid  success 
which  rewarded  her  pluck  and  courage  has  amply  shown. 

It  required  courage  indeed  to  face  such  a  neighbourhood  and 
to  improve  such  a  theatre !  After  the  lease  had  been  signed  and 
sealed  and  all  the  arrangements  of  the  new  management  definitely 
settled,  Miss  Wilton  went  one  evening  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron 
to  a  private  box  at  the  old  Queen's  to  inspect  her  new  property. 
The  spectacle  was  a  somewhat  appalling  one. 

"  It  was  a  clean  well-conducted  little  house,  but  oh,  the  audience !  Mr  heart  sank ! 
Some  of  the  occupants  of  the  stalls  were  engaged  between  the  acts  in  devouring 
oranges  (their  faces  being  buried  in  them)  and  drinking  ginger  beer.  Babies  were 
being  rocked  to  sleep  or  smacked  to  be  quiet*.  A  woman  looked  up  to  our  box,  and 
seeing  us  starine  aghast,  with,  I  suppose,  an  expression  of  horror  upon  my  face, 
shouted,  *  Now  then,  you  three  stuck-up  ones,  come  out  o*  that,  or  I'll  send  this  *ere 
orange  at  your  'eds.'  Mr.  Byron  went  to  the  back  of  the  box  and  laughed  until  we 
thought  he  would  be  ill." 

The  first  use  to  which  the  thousand  pounds  was  put  was  that 
of  thoroughly  cleaning,  purifying,  and  re-decorating  the  house 
after  the  departure  of  the  last  of  these  unsavoury  audiences. 

That  the  Prince  of  Wales'  should  have  grown  out  of  the 
Queen's  is  a  standing  contradiction  to  the  often-urged  objec- 
tion to  taking  a  theatre  in  alow  neighbourhood,  and  a  living  proof 
that  the  best  of  the  British  public  do  not  care  a  brass  farthing 
where  a  theatre  is  situated  so  long  as  the  performance  at  it  is  good. 

By  the  time  the  first  night  arrived  there  remained  but  £150 
out  of  the  thousand  pounds.  The  decorations  were  simple  and 
inexpensive,  but  pretty  and  in  good  taste,  the  stalls  being  covered 
with  pale  blue,  with  white  lace  antimacassars  over  them  ;  tne  public 
little  thought  that  just  before  the  doors  opened  on  the  first  night, 
the  young  manageress  was  standing  on  a  high  stool  nailing  up  the 
lace  curtains  in  a  private  box. 

Miss  Wilton  began  her  venture  w.ith  great  caution,  and  wisely 
included  a  burlesque  in  her  first  programme.  By  this  means  she 
ensured  an  immediate  success  and  paved  the  way  for  further  ex- 
periments. The  Prince  of  Wales'  was  opened  at  Easter,  and  on 
the  10th  of  June  a  new  comedy  by  Mr.  Byron  in  two  acts,  entitled 
"  War  to  the  Knife,"  was  successfully  produced,  in  which  Marie 
Wilton  obtained  at  last  the  desire  of  her  heart  and  acted  in  a 
really  good  part  and  was  happy. 

In  the  programme  of  this  new  play  appears  the  name  of  the 
young  actor  she  had  met  at  Liverpool — Mr.  Bancroft — who  thus 
acted  in  his  future  wife's  company,  and  at  the  same  time  curiously 
enough  before  a  London  audience  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

"  '  In  June,'  he  says, '  I  had  my  first  chance  in  Byron's  comedy,  "War  to  the  Knife." 
I  was  cast  for  a  sort  of  man  about  town— one  Captain  Tkistleton — and  to  that 
character  I  certainly  am  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  gaining  some  notice  from  the 
critics  and  the  public'  " 
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After  this  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Bancroft  and  Miss  Wilton  were 
never  again  dissociated.  And  now  occurred  an  event  which  goes 
far  to  justify  that  touch  of  superstition  which  Mrs.  Bancroft 
reveals  to  us  in  her  character,  and  to  prove  to  the  world  what 
she  herself  firmly  believes  in  :  that  she  was  predestined  to  good 
fortune. 

A  play  by  a  poor  and  unknown  writer,  which  had  been  oflFered 
in  turn  to  half  the  London  managers,  which  Sothern  and 
Alfred  Wigan  had  refused,  and  of  which  Buckstone  had  said  that 
it  "must  fail  wherever  it  was  produced,"  was  brought  to  Miss 
Wilton.  Against  the  opinion  of  all  these  competent  judges,  against 
the  opinion  too  of  her  own  partner,  Mr.  Byron,  Miss  Wilton's  judg- 
ment was  in  favour  of  the  discarded  and  despised  play.  It  was 
declared  to  be  **  dangerous ; "  she  replied  that  •*  danger  was  better 
than  dulness,"  and  insisted  upon  accepting  it.  The  result  has 
proved  incontestably  the  correctness  of  Miss  Wilton's  judgment. 

That  play  was  "  Society,"  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Robertson. 

"Society,"  produced  on  the  11th  of  November,  1865,  with  an 
exceptionally  strong  cast,  including  Mr.  Hare,  then  a  rising 
young  actor  of  great  promise,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Hill, 
Miss  Larkin,  and  Miss  Wilton  herself,  took  the  town  by  storm, 
and  became  the  first  of  a  long  list  of  triumphs  with  which  the 
name  of  Robertson  and  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre  will  be  for 
ever  associated. 

The  production  of  "  Ours  "  in  the  following  year  added  further 
laurels  to  its  author's  name,  and  yet  further  successes  to  the 
gallant  little  company  in  Tottenham  Street.  The  squalid  streets 
were  crowded  nightly  with  fashionable  carriages,  the  seats  were 
booked  weeks  before  hand,  another  row  was  added  to  the  stalls, 
and  when  in  the  following  April  the  comedy  of  "  Caste,"  by  the 
same  brilliant  pen,  was  announced,  its  unparalleled  reception  was 
almost  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Country  companies  were  made  up  and  sent  oflf  to  Liverpool  and 
to  Manchester,  and  a  full  tide  of  prosperity  set  steadily  in  for  the 
managers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'. 

A  revival  of  "  Society  "  in  the  season  of  1868-69  includes  in  the 
programme  the  names  of  William  Terriss  and  of  that  handsome 
and  gifted  young  actor,  Mr.  H.  J.  Montague,  whose  career,  alas ! 
was  destined  to  be  cut  so  sadly  short.  It  seems  indeed  to  have 
always  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft's  good  fortune  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  cleverest  actors  of  the  day,  and  they  appear  to 
have  possessed  to  a  high  degree  the  faculty  of  discerning  the 
latent  talent  in  those  who  were  as  yet  untried  and  unknown.  Of 
Terriss  Mr.  Bancroft  writes : 

"  During  the  previons  summer  we  were  constantlj  told  by  the  maid-eerrant  that 
'  a  joong  gentleman '  had  called  who  seemed  very  persistent  about  seeing  us.  One 
day  on  returning  from  a  walk  the  girl  informed  me  that  the  *  young  gentleman '  had 
pushed  past  her  and  walked  into  our  little  drawing-room,  where  he  then  was.    I 
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joined  oar  visitor,  rather  angrily,  but  was  soon  disarmed  by  the  frank  nuumer  of  a 
Tery  yonng  man.  ...  Of  coarse  the  *  young  gentleman  '  was  stage  struck,  and 
wanted  co  go  upon  the  stage,  adding  that  he  *  was  resolved  that  we  should  give  him 
an  engagement.  His  coarage,  and  I  say  his  cool  perseverance,  amused  and  amazed 
me ;  the  very  force  of  his  determined  manner  conquered  me,  and  the  upshot  of  our 
interview  was  that  I  did  engage  him.  His  name  was  William  Terriss,  and  Lord 
CloihdraySy  in  '  Society/  was  the  part  in  which  he  made  his  first  appearance  on  a 
London  stage." 

On  Saturday,  January  16,  1869,  the  production  of  "School" — 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  the  Robertsonian  comedies — was 
greeted  by  an  unprecedented  amount  of  enthusiam  : 

"The  demand  for  seats  was  extraordinary,  and  such  as  we  had  never  known 
before ;  extra  stalls  were  added  to  a  considerable  number,  and  the  receipts  of  the 
theatre  were  much  increased,  opening  in  fact  before  us  a  vista  of  prosperity  suoh  as 
we  had  not  dreamed  of." 

The  Tivies  described  the  production  of  a  new  comedy  by  Mr. 
Sobertson  at  the  Prince  of  Wales'  as  "  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  dramatic  year,"  and  the  new  piece  outran  its  pre- 
decessors ;  and  although,  as  Mrs.  Bancroft  rightly  says, "  it  cannot 
be  compared  in  dramatic  sense  with  *  C5aste '  or  *  Ours,' "  yet  it 
grew  to  be  the  greatest  favourite  of  all  Robertson's  works, 
chiefly,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  owing  to  Mrs.  Bancroft's  own 
inimitable  rendering  of  the  part  of  Naomi  Tighe,  the  clever  and 
audacious  school-girl,  a  part  which  was  most  peculiarly  suited  to 
her. 

The  last  of  Robertson's  plays  was  "  M.P.,"  and  shows  internal 
evidence,  alas,  of  his  then  failing  powers  and  rapidly  increasing 
ill-health.  Most  of  it  was  dictated  from  his  sick-bed,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bancroft)  were  naturally  most  painfully  anxious  lest  the 
result  should  be  a  lamentable  falling  away  from  his  former 
comedies.  No  doubt  owing  to  this  sad  cause  it  is  a  much  weaker 
and  altogether  an  inferior  work ;  but  so  great  at  the  time  was  the 
prestige  of  his  name,  and  so  superhuman  were  the  efforts  of  the 
company  to  give  it  all  the  advantage  of  a  perfect  and  well- 
studied  rendering,  that  the  success  of  "  M.P."  on  the  first  night 
was  to  the  full  as  great  as  that  of  any  of  its  predecessors.  Poor 
Robertson  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  special  messengers  were 
sent  off  to  him  between  every  act  to  report  progress,  and  the 
success  of  his  latest  effort  no  doubt  prolonged  for  a  little  while 
the  flickering  flame  of  his  now  fast  ebbing  life. 

After  his  death,  it  became  a  very  serious  subject  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bancroft  as  to  how,  failing  perpetual  revivals,  they  were  to 
keep  up  the  fortunes  and  the  high  reputation  of  their  little  theatre. 
After  anxious  deliberation  they  decided  to  produce  Lord  Lytton's 
comedy  of  "  Money,"  with  a  result  which  amply  justified  their  selec- 
tion, and  the  seasons  of  1872  and  1873  were  taken  up  with  that 
and  with  Wilkie  Collins'  "  Man  and  Wife,"  which  latter  ran  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  nights. 

The  beginning  of  the  season  of  1874  found  them  prepared  with 
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a  new  and  a  singularly  bold  venture.  Sheridan's  immortal  comedy, 
"  The  School  for  Scandal,"  was  to  be  produced  upon  the  boards  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre  with  a  sumptuousness  of  stage 
management  and  an  elaborateness  of  costume  and  of  scenery  which 
had  never  before  been  equalled  in  any  London  theatre.  The  ex- 
penses of  these  preparations  were  naturally  very  gi'eat,  and  to  meet 
them  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  took  a  new  and  somewhat  perilous 
departure :  they  raised  the  price  of  the  stalls  from  seven  to  ten 
shillings ;  and  their  example  having  been  speedily  followed  by  all 
the  other  managers  in  London,  the  price  of  stalls  has  remained 
permanently  raised  ever  since.  The  result  has  no  doubt  been 
eminently  satisfactory  to  the  managers,  but  whether  the  measure 
has  proved  equally  agreeable  to  that  portion  of  the  playgoing 
public  which  is  more  given  to  smothered  murmurs  than  to  open 
rebellion  against  decrees  which  they  are  utterly  powerless  to 
resist,  is  perhaps  not  so  easy  to  determine.  Stall-goers  are,  how- 
ever, not  ungenerous,  and  so  long  as  the  play  is  good  they  will 
cheerfully  pay  their  extra  shillings  and  say  nothing  about  them ; 
it  is  only  when  he  remembers  that  the  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
are  all  equally  costly  that  the  Briton's  inherent  desire  to  "  see  his 
money's  worth"  occasionally  asserts  itself  in  bitter  grumblings 
until  this  very  day. 

At  "The  School  for  Scandal"  at  least,  there  was  no  lack  of 
eager  audiences,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  stage  effects,  as  well  as 
the  excellence  of  the  acting  of  the  piece,  caused  it  to  run  success- 
fully throughout  the  season. 

The  little  theatre  was  now  all  too  small  for  the  crowds  that 
flocked  to  it  and  for  the  due  mounting  of  the  important  plays  that 
were  destined  to  succeed  Sheridan's  comedy;  and  opportunity 
having  offered  it  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  he  purchased  the  lease  of  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  under  a  provision  that  he  was  to  reconstruct 
and  rebuild  the  whole  of  the  interior. 

This  work  was  begun  in  September,  1879,  and  concluded,  by  dint 
of  almost  superhuman  efforts,  by  the  end  of  the  following  January, 
when  the  theatre  was  re-opened  with  Lord  Lytton's  *^  Money," 
and  the  unseemly  riot  which  occurred  on  the  opening  night  on 
the  occasion  of  the  doing  away  with  the  pit  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  us.  However,  the  discontent  was  shortly  quelled, 
and  after  a  few  nights  the  new  arrangements  worked  well  and 
created  no  more  disturbances,  and  for  five  successive  seasons  the 
fortunes  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  were  conducted  as  ably  and  as 
triumphantly  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  as  those  of  the  smaller 
house  had  been. 

There  were  those,  perhaps,  who  regretted  the  palmy  days  of  the 
little  theatre  in  Tottenham  Street,  and  who  think  still  that  nothing 
at  the  larger  house  ever  touched  the  enthusiasm  which  always 
attended  the  production  of  a  new  comedy  by  Robertson,  or  the 
genuine  appreciation  of  such  cleverly  transplanted  French  plays 
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as  "  Peril "  and  **  Diplomacy ; ''  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  never  hitherto  considered  a  lucky  house,  reached 
during  this  judicious  management  a  degree  of  prosperity  to  which 
it  had  never  attained  before.  Mrs.  Bancroft  herself  appears  to 
have  long  regretted  the  smaller  house,  of  which  she  often  speaks 
as  *^  home,"  and  which  she  regarded  with  tender  feelings  of  affec- 
tion long  after  she  had  left  it  for  ever;  and  more  than  once 
she  records  how  she  went  back  with  a  saddened  heart  to  gaze 
upon  the  now  deserted  scene  of  so  much  happiness  and  so  many 
triumphs. 

During  the  shorter  occupancy  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  many 
highly  successful  representations  were  given,  of  which  '*  Masks  and 
Faces  "  was  perhaps  the  most  effective,  the  part  of  Peg  Woffi/ngton 
by  Mrs.  Bancroft  being  seconded  by  Mx.  Bancroft  as  Triplet.  This 
character  is  perhaps  indeed  his  best  and  most  highly  finished 
impersonation ;  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  has  so  often  made  us  laugh, 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  rare  pathos  at  which  he  made  us 
weep  in  this  most  touching  rendering  of  the  poor  threadbare 
writer  of  plays. 

^^  Masks  and  Faces  "  will  probably  often  be  played  again,  but  it 
can  never  be  better  acted  than  it  was  by  Mrs.  Bancroft  as  P«gr  and 
her  husband  as  Triplet. 

"  Odette,"  by  Victorien  Sardou,  was  also  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  later  successes,  Madame  Modjeska  adding  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  strength  of  the  cast ;  and  "  Fedora,"  another  of  Sardou's  plays 
adapted  by  Herman  Merivale,  had  also  a  long  and  a  brilliant  run. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  make  special  mention  here  of  all  the 
numerous  plays  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  did  good  work 
during  their  long  term  of  theatrical  management,  nor  to  enume- 
rate in  detail  all  the  different  characters  which  they  so  cleverly 
impersonated.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  whole  character  and 
tone  of  the  English  stage  has  been  so  immensely  improyed  and 
raised  by  their  untiring  efforts  that  their  names  must  be  ever 
esteemed  by  all  those  to  whom  English  art  is  dear. 

In  these  pleasant  pages  there  will  be  found  much  that  will 
amuse  and  more  that  will  interest;  comic  adventures  and  often 
delightftilly  funny  anecdotes,  are  interspersed  with  numerous 
notes  and  letters  from  great  men,  some  dead  and  gone,  others  fortu- 
nately still  amongst  us ;  graceful  stories  of  dec^s  of  charity  and 
kindness,  with  quaint  sayings  and  apposite  retorts  of  writers  and 
of  actors  whose  names  have  become  historical,  whilst  many  persons 
well  known  in  the  picturesque  world  of  Uterature  and  of  art  with 
whom  they  were  at  different  times  acquainted,  flit  across  the 
pages  of  these  entertaining  volumes. 

During  their  tenancy  of  the  Haymarket,  the  Bancrofts,  having 
well  won  the  right  to  take  life  in  a  somewhat  easier  fashion  than 
of  old,  sublet  the  theatre  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months, 
and  occupied  it  themselves  only  during  the  season.    This  enabled 
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them  to  indulge  in  an  annual  trip  abroad,  and  many  of  their 
experiences  in  Switzerland  and  in  Paris  are  pleasantly  related. 
The  merry  parties  of  friends  who  met  at  Pontresina.  the  entertain- 
ments  in  aid  of  the  new  English  Church  and  other  local  charities, 
of  which  they  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  were  the  main  promoters,  and 
the  mountain  excursions  and  lake  expeditions  in  both  the 
Engadine  and  the  Tyrol,  must  have  created  a  very  welcome  change 
to  the  little  party  of  London  comedians,  tired  out  with  hard  work 
and  nightly  labours. 

Mrs.  Bancroft,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
book,  lets  us  into  her  own  private  fancies  and  predilections 
concerning  the  characters  which  she  acted,  and  she  unhesitatingly 
gives  the  palm  of  preference  to  NaoTwi  Tighe,  in  "  School."  She 
tells  us  that  *  dear  Nummy '  was  her  favourite  impersonation,  and 
the  public  will  perhaps  be  ready  to  agree  with  her  that  of  all  the 
parts  she  filled,  not  one  ever  surpassed  that  truly  delightful  school 
maiden,  who  stands  out  with  a  conspicuous  charm  in  the  memory 
of  every  one  of  us  who  ever  saw  her.  Mrs.  Bancroft,  however, 
does  not  specially  mention  that  truly  exquisite  piece  of  acting  of 
herself  and  her  husband  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  delicious  little  duologue 
of  **  Sweethearts " — ^than  which  a  more  perfect  little  gem  was 
never  placed  upon  the  English  stage. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  for  us  properly  to  express  our  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  for  all  the  happy  hours  which 
they  have  in  time  past  afforded  to  us  all ;  but  when  we  call  to 
mind  those  departed  pleasures  we  can  be  thankful  still  that  we 
have  enjoyed  them  ourselves  and  sincerely  sorry  to  think  that 
our  children  can  never  do  so. 

The  perfect  ovation  which  attended  their  farewell  to  the  stage, 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1885,  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  London.  Such 
a  scene  has  not  often  been  enacted  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre, 
and  the  heartfelt  emotion  and  sincere  affection  which  was  then 
displayed  towards  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  by  the  comparatively 
small  section  of  their  admirers  who  were  crowded  within  the  walls 
of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  does  but  represent  the  universal  feeling 
which  all  England  entertains  towards  them.  The  two  volumes 
which  they  have  now  given  to  the  world  will  be  read  far  and  wide 
with  an  interest  kindled  by  those  grateful  and  affectionate 
sympathies  which,  by  their  devotion  to  their  profession  and  their 
earnest  efforts  to  elevate  and  improve  the  English  stage,  they 
have  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  the  public,  no  less  than  by  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  which  they  have  invariably  shown  to  their 
fellow  artists  and  to  their  many  friends  of  all  degrees.  In  short, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft's  Narrative  is  a  delightful  and  most 
readable  book,  and  will  undoubtedly  take  a  foremost  place  amongst 
the  literature  of  the  day. 
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A    SPIRIT -LOVE. 


I've  sought  for  love  through  all  the  year. 
Unceasing  sought  both  far  and  near ; 
Longing  again  to  fondly  rest 
Upon  some  faithful^  loving  breast ; 
Seeking  a  kindred  soul  to  find. 
And  by  sweet  sympathy  to  bind 
Our  life  together  in  its  spell. 
And  never  for  one  hour  to  dwell 
Apart — alone — but  ever  near, 
Bound  closely  in  those  chains  so  dear ; 
But  I  have  sought,  alas  !  in  vain, 
Through  tears,  and  bitterness  and  pain. 

Once  in  a  singer's  mellow  voice, 

Its  tone  made  all  my  heart  rejoice  ; 

Here  dwells  the  love  I  seek !  I  cried. 

But  when  the  song  had  ceased,  love  died  ; 

Again  I  thought  I  saw  it  shine, 

In  eyes  that  gazed  deep  into  mine — 

I  only  saw  reflected  there 

The  love  that  I  alone  did  bear ; 

And  once  again  I  thought  I  felt 

Its  thrill,  as  on  my  lips  there  dwelt 

A  kiss  so  warm  and  sweet — alas ! 

E'en  as  it  burned,  I  felt  love  pass. 

A  poet's  verse  my  soul  deep  stirr'd, 
Love  breath'd  in  every  glowing  word. 
But  like  a  dream,  supremely  fair. 
It  fled,  and  all  my  life  was  bare ; 
Why  should  Love,  who  seeking  ever 
Me  to  bind,  his  chains  thus  sever  ? 
Because  a  spirit-love  doth  claim. 
And  jealous  guard  the  sacred  flame 
That  glows  and  bums  within  my  heart, 
Clear,  bright  and  pure,  from  earth  apart. 
Until  Death's  portals  wide  are  thrown. 
And  to  that  Love  my  soul  hath  flown. 

ANNA   COMTESSE  DE   BR^MONT. 


A  SEA  CHANGE. 

Bt  Mbs.  HOUSTOUN, 

AUTHOR  OF   "  HBCOMinurDBD  TO  MIBCT,"   "HIS  BB8BTTIN0  SXH,"  ITO. 


**  III  ELL,  it  is  simply  a  choice  of  evils !    Eversleigh  must  take 

YY  liis  choice  between  being  denounced  as  a  scoundrel  or 
regarded  as  a  fool.  He  knows  that  as  well  as  I  do,  so  nothing 
more  need  be  said  about  the  matter." 

It  was  a  surly  old  bachelor  who  spoke,  a  man  of  the  world, 
worldly,  and  one  who  from  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  that  world, -was  in  the  habit — a  state  of  things  which  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed— of  receiving  the  confidences  of  his  Mends 
and  giving  advice,  in  very  oracular  fashion,  on  such  knotty  points 
as  occasionally  baffled  even  the  most  self-appreciating  applicants 
for  his  counsels.  His  name  was  Luxmore,  and  time  was  when,  as 
a  diner-out,  his  bona  mots  were  quoted,  and  his  society  sought  for 
by  the  highest  placed  in  the  world  of  fashion.  Those  were  the 
days  when  Crockford's  **  tip-top  "  Hell  was  patronized  by  all  who 
had  any  pretensions  to  be  classed  amongst  the  Uite  of  society, 
and  those  likewise  were  the  days  when  Billy  Luxmore,  one  of 
the  richest,  the  ugliest,  as  well  as  the  most  popular  men  in  Lon- 
don, came,  by  reason  of  that  "  Hell,"  to  grief. 

Amongst  the  very  few  examples  extant  of  men  who  having  sud- 
denly fallen  from  a  high  social  pinnacle  to  almost  ruin  have  still 
retained  the  friendship  of  their  fellows,  may  be  cited  poor, 
out-at-elbows  Billy  Luxmore,  and  when  the  Earl  of  Montressor 
called  on  the  ex-millionaire  in  his  little  pied-d-terre  in  Paris  to 
ask  his  advice  regarding  the  future  conduct  of  his  only  son.  Lord 
Eversleigh,  the  nobleman,  whose  yearly  income  was  estimated  at 
£60,000,  put  himself — metaphorically  speaking — at  the  foot  of 
the  oracle  whom  he  had  come  to  Paris  purposely  to  consult. 

"  There  is  nothing  against  the  girl,  you  say,"  said  Mr.  Luxmore, 
when  he,  crouching — for  it  was  a  cold  March  day — over  a 
wretched  fire  of  quickly-burning  wood,  had  listened  attentively 
to  his  visitor's  tale  of  woe. 

"  Oh  no,  nothing  at  all ! — that  is,  nothing  really.  A  flirtation 
or  two,  for  she  is  deuced  pretty,  and  I  hardly  wonder  at  Eversleigh 
making  a  fool  of  himself;  but  we  couldn't  listen  for  a  moment 
to  his  marrying  her.  A  wretched  connection,  don't  you  know. 
Scandal  about  her  mother,  an  old  story,  but  it  would  of  course 
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be  raked  up  again,  unless  Eversleigh  does  the  only  wise  thing, 
which  is,  to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  me,  and  say  that  if  he 
marries  the  girl  he  quarrels  with  me  for  life/' 

It  was  after  listening  to  this  explanation  that  Billy  Luxmore, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  fifty  years  and  his  chronic  state  of  bachelor- 
hood, was  not  altogether  destitute  of  kindly  feelings,  uttered  the 
words  with  which  this  story  opens.  He  was  in  truth  sorry  in  his 
way  for  Ella  Conynghame,  and  felt  no  little  contempt  for  both 
the  lather  and  the  son  who  were  thus  heartlessly  conspiring 
against  her  peace  of  mind.  The  conventionalities  of  life  had, 
however,  to  be  respected,  and  hence  the  opinion — one  which 
appeared  neither  to  surprise  nor  to  offend  his  visitor — he  with 
cynical  calm  delivered. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  right,'?  said  the  Earl,  *^  and  it  is  altogether 
a  most  confounded  bore.  What  makes  the  whole  thing  worse  is, 
that  Miss  Conynghame,  who  appears  to  be  a  very  susceptible 
young  lady,.is  giving  out,  or  her  friends  are  doing  so  for  her,  that 
for  love  of  Eversleigh  she  is  going  into  a  decline.  My  wife's 
eldest  brother,  who  is  as  good-natured  a  fellow  as  ever  breathed,  is 
starting  in  his  yacht,  the  "  Sybil,"  next  week  for  a  cruise  South, 
and  he  has  offered  to  take  the  girl  with  him." 

**  But  Lady  Hancock,  who,  I  am  told,  is  to  be  of  the  yachting 
party,  how  will  she  like,"  inquired  Mr.  Luxmore,  ^^  having  a  sick 
and  moping  girl  quartered  upon  her  ?" 

"  Oh !  she  will  not  mind,"  answered  Lord  Montressor,  adding, 
with  a  mimicry  of  his  sister-in-law's  plaintive  accents,  which 
failed  to  produce  a  smile  upon  his  companion's  lips,  *'as  long 
as  dear  Sir  John  is  pleased,  I  am  pleased,  our  excellent  G-rizel 
says,  so  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  plan  falling  through  on 
that  score.  There  will  be  a  doctor  on  board,  and  the  Admiralty 
has  given  permission  to  one  of  their  first-rate  officers  to  be 
sailing-master  to  the  "  Sybil."  In  short,  nothing  can  look  more 
promising.  The  sea  air,  and  change,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
will  help  to  put  Eversleigh  out  of  her  head,  and  before  the  yacht 
returns  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  young  lady  will  be  herself 
again." 

Now  the  self  of  the  young  lady  in  question  chanced  to  be 
rather  an  anomalous  one.  She  was  certainly,  as  the  Earl  bad 
remarked,  not  a  little  susceptible,  and  in  setting  her  cap  at  Lord 
Eversleigh  she  had  flown  at  high  game,  but  for  all  that  her 
nature  was  a  passionate  one  and  her  ambition  vaulting,  she  was 
capable  of  being  touched  to  her  heart's  core  by  what  she  deemed 
an  heroic  and  a  self-sacrificing  act.  Her  family,  one  and  all,  w^re 
of  the  kind  of  which  it  is  vulgarly  said  that  they  think  no  small 
beer  of  themselves.  They  (her  parents,  id  est)  were  proud  of  their 
common  descent  (for  they  had  been  cousins)  from  a  good  old 
Scotch  race,  whilst  Ella's  beauty  encouraged  them  to  hope  that 
she  would,  by  marrying  a  nobleman,  raise  them  still  higher  on  the 
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ladder  of  social  life.  The  hitch  in  their  daughter's  promising 
flirtation  with  Lord  Eversleigh  troubled  them  not  a  little.  They 
did  not,  however,  despair  of  eventual  success,  and  the  oflFer  of  Sir 
John  Hancock,  whose  sister  had  been  married,  for  her  large 
portion,  by  Lord  Eversleigh's  father,  encouraged  them  to  hope 
that  all  would  come  right  in  time.  Sir  John's  proposal  that  Ella 
shoTild,  for  her  health's  sake,  be  a  guest  during  a  lengthened  cruise 
on  board  the  **  Sybil "  was  gratefully  acceded  to,  and  preparations  in 
the  shape  of  outfit  for  the  invalid  were  immediately  commenced. 

Lord  Eversleigh,  although  he  was  rather  a  weak  young  man, 
and  very  decidedly  deficient  in  moral  courage,  was  no  systematic 
deceiver.  He  was  fond  of  Ella,  and  to  sun  himself  in  her  bright 
eyes,  and  gaze  adoringly  on  her  chestnut  hair  and  brilliant  colour* 
ing,  was  to  him  very  pleasant  pastime ;  but  &om  these  dreams  of 
bliss  there  had  come  a  somewhat  rude  awakening.  Mr.  Gonynghame, 
after  what  he  considered  a  reasonable  amoimt  of  waiting,  ques- 
tioned him  concerning  his  intentions,  and  then  the  {ruth  came 
out.  Eversleigh,  in  sudden  alarm,  and  driven  to  bay,  took  shelter 
behind  the  segis  of  his  father's  name,  and  declared  that  without 
the  Earl's  consent  it  was  out  of  his  power — great  as  was  his  love 
for  and  his  admiration  of  Miss  Gonynghame — ^to  marrv.  The  blow 
was,  as  I  said  before,  a  heavy  one,  but  there  was  hope  in  the 
distance ,  and  in  the  firm  belief  that  her  aristocratic  admirer  was 
still,  in  the  face  of  paternal  opposition,  her  devoted  slave,  Ella,  in 
the  character  of  an  interesting  invalid,  took  possession  of  her 
prettily  fitted-up  cabin  on  board  the  "  Sybil."  Nor  was  she  the  only 
adventurous  individual  who  in  search  of  health  was  about  to  brave, 
in  a  yacht  of  two  hundred  tons  burden,  the  perils  of  distant  seas. 
Mr.  John  Boscawen,  a  young  man  whose  gift  of  an  exquisite  tenor 
voice,  and  his  perseverance  in  pushing  towards  the  front,  had  given 
him  a  certain  standing  in  "society,"  was  threatened  with  con- 
sumption ;  and  as  his  medical  attendant  advised,  as  the  best  means 
of  cure,  just  such  a  voyage  as  the  "  Sybil "  was  about  to  undertake, 
the  invalid  caused  his  purpose  to  set  sail  for  warmer  climes  to  be 
at  once  promulgated.  Now  Lady  Hancock  adored  music,  and 
moreover  the  petite  soins  of  a  young  man  who  through  especial 
circumstances  was  undoubtedly — to  borrow  a  phrase  from  his 
more  enterprising  acquaintances — something  of  a  "  duffer,"  soothed 
and  flattered  her ;  she  therefore,  with  the  full  consent  of  "  dear 
good-natured  Sir  John,"  invited  Mr.  Boscawen  to  bear  them  com- 
pany on  their  voyage.  The  invalid's  own  proclivities  would  have 
resulted  in  his  being  a  "  masher  "  of  the  first  order,  but  the  fates 
were  against  the  fulfilment  of  his  ambitious  dreams.  In  appear- 
ance he  was  essentially  what  the  French  call  mesquin ;  his  head 
was  larc^e,  his  hair  straight,  and  his  eyes  round ;  moreover,  although 
his  worldly  means  would  have  enabled  him  to  entertain  **  a  score  of 
tailors  to  adorn  his  body,"  that  same  body  signally  failed  to  convey 
the  impression  that  it  was  that  of  a  gentleman  bom.     In  his  own 
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opinioDi  his  merits,  both  personal  and  intelLectnaly  took  high  rank, 
a  circumstance  which  caused  Sir  John,  who  nourished  a  great  con- 
tempt for  the  effeminate  of  his  own  sex,  to  remark  that  he  would 
be  sorry  to  buy  John  Boscawen  at  his  own  price,  and  sell  him,  by 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  naval  officer  of  whom  Lord  Montressor  had  spoken  to 
Mr.  Luzmore,  was  a  remarkably  well-looking  man.  His  manners 
were,  if  in  a  slight  degree  unpolished,  pleasantly  frank  and  sailor- 
like,  whilst  the  doctor,  who  in  common  with  Lieutenant  Master- 
ton,  messed  with  the  owners  and  their  guests,  was  a  well-meaning 
as  well  as  an  intelligent  member  of  his  profession.  The  voyage 
was  at  its  commencement,  and,  until  the  long-promised  trade 
winds  were  fallen  in  with,  uncomfortable  enough.  They  met, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  with  both  high 
and  baffling  winds;  so  annoying  indeed  was  the  lengthened 
gale  which  prevailed,  that  Sir  John,  who  as  an  old  yachting  man 
held  steam  in  profound  contempt,  found  himself  sometimes  on  the 
verge  of  regretting  (so  tired  was  he  of  the  everlasting  morning 
question  of  **  How's  her  head  ?  ")  that  he  had  not  followed  the 
advice  of  his  more  practical  friends,  and  in  lieu  of  the  sailing 
schooner  **  Sybil,"  with  her  huge  white  sails  and  exquisite  **  poetry 
of  motion,"  invested  in  a  safe,  steady-going  steam  yacht.  Ella, 
who  was  new  to  the  sea,  had  suffered  not  a  little  both  from  sea- 
sickness and  from  fright.  When  the  "  Sybil "  laid  well  over  on  her 
side,  and  the  "  ready  about "  of  the  master's  powerful  voice  was 
productive  of  sounds  so  awfully  crashing  that  she  thought  her  last 
moments  were  approaching,  her  heart  absolutely  failed  her  for 
fear,  and  her  only  solace  lay  in  the  sight  of  sturdy  Lieutenant 
Masterton,  clad  in  his  pilot  coat  and  wet  sou'-wester,  walking  the 
deck  with  perfect  unconcern,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a  cigar 
between  his  lips.  Miss  Conynghame  was  much  too  deeply  imbued 
with  family  pride  for  the  possibility  of  even  an  approach  to  & 
flirtation  with  the  yacht's  sailing-master  to  cross  her  mind.  More- 
over, she  was,  she  told  herself,  the  affianced  bride — in  heart  and 
soul  at  leasts— of  Lord  Eversleigh.     Captain  Masterton  (for  he  was 

fiven  brevet  rank  on  board  the  "  Sybil ")  was,  however,  by  right  of 
is  profession,  a  gentleman ;  and  when  the  wet  deck  was  at  an 
angle  of  45,  and  the  sea,  rising  mountains  high,  rendered  the 
keeping  of  her  equilibrium  no  easy  matter,  she  was  glad  enough 
to  accept  the  support  of  the  captain's  arm,  and  to  cling  with  des- 
perate energy  to  his  stalwart  shoulder.  But  when  the  danger — 
for  in  her  eyes,  danger  it  had  been — was  over,  when  the  sea  was 
smooth  again,  and  when  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands  had  been 
left  behind,  then  Ella,  woman-like,  banished  from  her  memory 
the  kindly  attentions  of  her  sailor-frdend,  and  even  allowed  herself 
to  make  fun,  when  he  was  not  present  to  hear  her,  with  John 
Boscawen,  at  sundry  peculiarities  which  in  the  demeanour  of  the 
honest  captain  bad  fallen  under  her  notice. 
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*'  I  wonder/'  she  said  one  day,  when,  the  heat  being  intense, 
the  little  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  master.  Sir  John,  and 
the  doctor,  were  seated  under  the  quarter-deck  awning,  *^what 
makes  Captain  Masterton  knock  his  biscuits  upon  the  edge  of  the 
table  before  he  puts  a  morsel  of  them  into  his  mouth  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that,"  rejoined  Mr.  Boscawen  promptly,  **  is  because  he 
chooses  to  do  everything  man-of-war  fashion.  It  is  a  way  they 
have  in  the  Navy  Stores  Department,  to  give  out  what  the  men 
call  weevelly  biscuits,  and  in  the  ward-room,  if  the  officers  happen 
to  be  particular,  the  creatures — kind  of  maggots,  you  know — are 
in  this  way,  shaken  out." 

"  How  very  horrid,"  cried  Ella.  "  Fancy  eating  such  disgusting 
animals.  Living  ones  too,  I  suppose.  It  makes  one  absolutely 
shudder  to  think  of  it." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Lady  Hancock  languidly,  "  that  Mr.  Masterton 
was  not  quite  so  fond  of  fancying  himself  on  board  a  Queen's  ship. 
That  every  morning  holy  stoning  of  the  decks  is  a  great  trial.  Sir 
John  likes  it,  otherwise " 

But  here  the  plaintive  tones  of  her  voice  were  broken  in  upon 
by  the  entrance  of  Sir  John  himself  beneath  the  awning.  He 
came  in,  panting  heavily,  and,  throwing  himself  on  a  long  cane- 
bottomed  chair,  exclaimed,  after  a  harmless  invective  against  the 
heat : 

^'  Like  it !  I  should  think  I  do.  Why,  what  a  state  the  decks 
would  be  in  if  they  were  to  be  scrubbed  no  oftener  than,  as  Dana 
tells  us,  they  are  in  the  Yankee  merchant  service.  Writing  of 
the  men  he  says  : 

*  Six  days  shalt  they  labour,  and  do  all  that  they  are  able, 
And  on  the  seventh,  holy  stone  the  decks  and  scrape  the  cable.' 

Masterton  is  a  first-rate  fellow  for  keeping  everything  ship-shape, 
and  he  is  capital  too  at  finding  employment  for  the  men.  Look 
for'ard  at  him  now.  He's  got  them  all  in  this  confounded  heat, 
shark  fishing.  By  Jove !  five  minutes  ago,  one  of  the  monsters  as 
nearly  as  possible  got  hold  of  the  tallow  candle  that  they've 
baited  the  hook  with.  I  wish  I  could  persuade  you,  Miss 
C!onynghame,  to  come  for'ard  a  moment  and  watch  the  fun." 

"  Oh  I  I  couldn't.  It's  too  awfully  hot  even  here,  and  where 
they  are  fishing  it  must  be  positively  killing." 

"  Is  there  any  chance  of  a  breeze  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Boscawen. 
"  Fifteen  days  of  dead  calm  in  the  tropics  is  no  joke." 

"  Far  from  it,"  responded  Sir  John,  with  rather  provoking  com- 
posure ;  "  and  if  it  goes  on  much  longer  it  may  be  a  case  of 
*  water,jnBter  everywhere,  and  never  a  drop  to  drink.'  Masterton 
has  known  a  dead  calm  like  this  last,  just  where  we  are,  that  is, 
within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  Barbadoes,  for  thirty  days." 

"  How  awful !  "  ejaculated  Boscawen,  who  under  the  influence 
of  the  blazing  tropic  sun  was  rapidly  melting  away,  and  who 
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possessed  no  longer  energy  sufficient  to  enable  him  even  to 
warble  in  a  whisper  a  few  of  the  '*  wood  notes  wild  "  with  which, 
after  the  gale  had  subsided,  he  had  more  than  once  delighted  his 
audience. 

"  Yes,  it's  bad  luck,"  rejoined  Sir  John ;  "  and  it  isn't  for  want 
of  whistling  for  a  breeze,  for  Masterton  has  never  ceased  piping  up 
since  the  cahn  set  in.  I  rather  wish,"  this  with  a  wink  at  EUa, 
and  a  side  glance  at  Boscawen,  **  that  they  may  succeed  in  gaffing 
a  shark.  They  are  not  bad  eating  I  have  been  told.  Bather  like 
very  young  veal,  don't  you  know.  *  Staggering  bobs '  the  breeders 
call  them,  but  if  all  Dolland's  sauces  didn't  come  to  grief  off  Vigo, 
we  shall  be  able  to  rough  it  on  the  big  dog-fish's  carcase  stilL" 

At  the  end  of  the  thirty  days'  calm  which  Captain  Masterton 
announced  as  a  by  no  means  rare  occurrence,  he,  to  the  universal 
joy  of  all  on  board,  announced  a  sudden  and  tremendous  fall  in 
the  barometer.  Gladly  did  the  uninitiated  listen  to  the  sounds 
of  preparation  for  the  coming  change  which  were  everywhere 
apparent,  and  so  light  of  heart  had  John  Boscawen  become  that 
he  was  heard  to  warble  gaily  the  refrain  of  a  song  which  he  had 
caught  from  one  of  the  crew,  as  they  upped  anchor  at  Oravesend : 

**  Oh,  what  a  row,  what  a  racket,  and  a  rioting, 
A  ship  is  a  thing  that  joa  never  can  be  quiet  in.^ 

And  row  and  racketing  enough  there  very  soon  was,  for  something 
nearly  approaching  to  a  West  Indian  hurricane  had  speedily  to  be 
weathered.  The  sea,  which  for  more  than  four  weeks  had  been 
calm  as  a  summer's  lake,  was  lashed  into  fury.  The  forked  light- 
ning played  round  the  yacht,  as  with  doubled-reefed  saQs  she 
ploughed  her  way  over  the  grand  waste  of  waters,  and  the  roar 
of  heaven's  artillery  sent  a  thrill  of  awe  through  the  breasts  of  the 
unexperienced  passengers.  The  rain,  meanwhile,  fell  in  blinding 
torrents,  and  lo !  when  the  gale  was  at  its  height,  and  the  services 
of  every  sailor  on  board  were  needed  for  the  safety  of  the  yacht, 
there  suddenly  arose  the  startling  cry  of  ^*  a  man  overboard."  Ella, 
terrified  by  the  storm,  was  cowering  for  shelter  under  the  weather 
bulwarks.  It  was  with  her  a  favourite  position,  seeing  that  she 
could,  whilst  under  that  comparative  shelter,  scan  the  conn* 
tenances  of  the  sailors,  and  thus,  without  asking  troublesome 
questions,  and  betraying  a  contemptible  amount  of  cowardice,  be 
enabled  to  in  some  degree  judge  for  herself,  whether  the  vessel  was 
in  danger  of  shipwreck.  On  hearing  the  shout,  which  above  the 
noise  and  uproar  of  the  storm  made  itself  distinctly  heard,  every 
heart  stood  still,  and  a  moment  of  fearful  suspense  followed.  All 
eyes  were  turned  upon  the  surging  billows,  and  Ella  with  the  rest, 
was  feeling  her  breath  grow  short  and  thick,  when,  after  a  short  but 
loudly  spoken  word  of  command,  she  saw  Captain  Masterton  plunge 
over  the  bulwark  into  the  raging  sea.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 
Had  he  hesitated  or  delayed,  the  man  would  have  been  lost,  for  to 
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lower  a  boat  was  as  impossible  as  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  have 
been  useless.  He  was  a  strong  swimmer,  that  brave  sailor  who 
risked  his  life  for  his  fellow-man,  and  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
and  clutch  the  life  buoy  that  was  thrown  to  him.  Happily  also, 
the  man  to  whose  rescue  he  had  gone  kept  his  wits  about  him, 
and  was  not  without  some  knowledge  of  the  useful  art  in  which 
his  superior  officer  excelled,  and  so  between  them  they  fought  a 
good  fight  against  the  dangers  which  beset  them.  The  *'  Sybil,'* 
whilst  the  awful  period  of  suspense  lasted,  was  by  Masterton's 
hurried  orders  lying  to,  and  during  the  temporary  lull  which  her 
brief  inaction  caused,  the  life-buoy  with  the  two  half-drowned 
men  clinging  for  bare  life  to  its  thrice-blessed  support,  were  drawn, 
amidst  ringing  cheers,  up  the  crowded  side  of  the  vessel.  What 
was  the  impulse  which  at  that  moment  caused  Ella  Conynghame's 
young  heart  to  beat  as  it  had  never  in  her  life-time  done  before  ? 
Why  was  it  that  unbidden  tears  rose  to  her  eyelids,  and  that  she 
felt  a  longing  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  that  courageous  man, 
and  pour  out  there  her  admiration  of  the  deed  which  he  had  done  ? 
Surely  it  could  be  only  hero-worship — only  the  natural  apprecia- 
tion of  heroic  deeds,  which  not  to  be  conscious  of  is,  especially  in 
the  young,  suggestive  of  hardness  of  heart  and  absence  of 
generous  sympathy.  Ella  did  not  attempt  to  analyze  her  feelings. 
She  placed  an  entire  though  perhaps  too  unquestioning  a  faith  in 
the  pride  of  family  which  formed  a  portion  of  her  inheritance,  for 
the  possibility  of  her  being  in  love  with  this  somewhat  rough- 
mannered  and  doubtless  plebeian-by-birth  sailor  to  have  even 
occurred  to  her,  and  yet,  all  unknown  to  herself,  her  behaviour 
towards  Henry  Masterton  became,  after  his  noble  action,  insensibly 
softened.  She  shut  her  eyes  to  the  trifling  errors  of  speech  and 
action  which  had  before  struck  her  as  symptomatic  of  his  igno- 
rance of  good  society,  and  no  longer  either  felt  or  looked  ofiFended 
when  the  perfume  of  tobacco  smoke,  mingled  with  that  of  damp 
pilot  cloth,  was  wafted  through  the  slightly  too  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  sailing-master's  cabin  to  her  delicate  nostrils.  John  Bos- 
cawen  saw  the  change,  and  suspecting  its  cause,  his  vanity  rose  up 
in  arms  against  the  girl  who  had  the  bad  taste  to  give  more  of  her 
smiles  to  wiat "  unlicked  sea-bear"  (as  he  in  his  heart  called  Captain 
Masterton),  than  to  him.  He  was  himself  a  man  of  unknown 
antecedents,  but  he  was  clever,  had  taken  his  degree,  and  to 
crown  all,  had  won  the  "  Newdegate ; "  also  he  had  seen  some- 
jbhing  of  the  stratum  of  society  which  is  a  shade- below  that  in 
which  the  Lord  Eversleighs  of  the  world  were  wont  to  figure,  and 
had  acquired  something  of  its  jargon  :  under  these  circumstances 
he  could,  he  felt,  afford  to  look  superior  down  upon  a  "  fellow  " 
like  Masterton,  who,  because  he  could  swim  like  a  fish,  had 
gained  a  much  larger  amount  of  kudos  than  he  actually  deserved. 
"  A  great  strong,  hulking  fellow  like  that — what  was  a  plunge 
in  the  water  to  him  ? "  was  a  remark  which  the  envious  tenor 
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made  one  day  to  Ella.  '^  Kisked  his  life,  indeed !  Nonsense.  He 
knew  very  well  that  the  life-buoy  would  save  him,  and  any  man — 
strong  and  active  as  he  is — would  have  done  the  same." 

"  But  the  sharks/'  remonstrated  Ella.  "  Every  one  says  that 
from  them  came  almost  the  worst  danger  that  he  ran,"  and  she 
shuddered  visibly  as  the  thought  of  the  self-sacrificing  hero's  risk 
of  terrible  mutilation  flashed  across  her  mind.  John  Boscawen's 
assertion  that  any  other  man  possessed  of  strength  of  limb,  and 
who  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  health,  would  have  done  likewise, 
induced  Ella  to  draw,  in  the  secret  recesses  of  her  breast,  a  com- 
parison between  what  Henry  Masterton  had  done,  and  what  Lord 
Eversleigh  might  possibly  be  capable  of  doing.  The  latter  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  "masher."  His  " get-up **  was 
simply  perfection,  and  his  all-round  collar,  and  the  fit  of  his 
rather  over -tight  garments,  could  well  defy  the  assaults  of 
criticism.  He  was  strong  of  limb  besides,  and  Ella  had  never 
heard  that  in  his  life-time  he  had  been  ill,  and  yet,  for  the  life  of 
her,  she  could  not  imagine  the  soignS  figure  of  her  aristocratic 
admirer  dashed  about  by  the  whirling  billows,  and  dragged, 
dripping  and  half  unconscious,  like  any  "  common  man,"  back  to 
busy  life  again. 

Neither  Lady  Hancock  nor  dear  Sir  John  were  slow  to  perceive 
the  impression  which  Captain  Masterton's  heroism  had  made  upon 
Ella,  and  both  were,  for  different  reasons,  inwardly  rejoiced  at  the 
idea  that  so  it  was.  The  "  Sybil"  was  now  well  on  her  way  towards 
Cuba,  and  as,  during  the  past  weeks,  Miss  Conynghame  had  in 
Lady  Hancock's  opinion  been  rather  demonstrative  as  regarded 
her  appreciation  of  the  naval  oflBcer's  merits,  her  ladyship  took 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  husband  on  the  subject. 

"  I  really  begin  to  think,  Sir  John,"  she  said,  "  that  we  ought 
to  give  the  Conynghames  a  hint  of  what  is  going  on.  The  girl  is 
falling  in  love  as  fast  as  she  can  with  Masterton,  and,  as  she  is  in 
our  charge,  it  doesn't  seem  right  to  keep  them  in  the  dark." 

"  Not  right !  I  like  that,"  rejoined  Sir  John.  "  Why,  what  is 
the  girl  here  for,  but  to  put  Eversleigh  out  of  her  head  ?  One 
nail  drives  out  another,  don't  you  know.  Besides,  it  is  a  brutal 
thing  to  spoil  sport.  Masterton  is  a  very  decent  fellow,  and  if  a 
young  woman  likes  to  do  a  little  spooning  on  her  own  account, 
that  is  her  look-out — not  ours." 

"  But  think  how  furious  the  Conynghames  would  be  if  anything 
came  of  it.  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  still  have  an  idea  that 
Eversleigh  will  marry  their  daughter  after  all." 

"  Then  the  best  thing  for  all  hands  is  to  put  the  notion  out  of 
their  heads  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Eversleigh  is  as  weak 
as  water,  and  Mrs.  Conynghame  is  more  than  a  match  even  for 
Montressor ;  but  the  girl,  to  my  thinking,  cares  more  for  Masterton 
— rough  fellow  as  he  is — than  she  ever  did  for  Eversleigh,  so  my 
advice  is  to  let  things  slide.    Of  course  there'll  be  a  row,  but  you 
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can  stand  that,  and  I  suspect  that  you,  my  dear  Blanche,  like 
many  others,  will  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  Conynghame  pride  pulled 
down  a  peg." 

And  thus  it  was  settled  between  this  rather  popular  pair — a 
pair/too,  who  had  won,  in  consequence  of  their  kindness  to  poor 
Ella  Conynghame,  golden  opinions  from  their  "set,"  that  the 
matter  as  regarded  that  young  person's  fresh  love  affair  should  be 
allowed,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  to  run  its  course  smoothly. 
Meanwhile  Mrs.  Conynghame,  who  was  the  daughter  of  an  im- 
pecunious Irish  baron,  adroitly  gave  her  friends  to  understand 
that  all  would  be  right  eventually  between  Lord  Eversleigh  and 
her  daughter — ^the  fiact  of  Ella's  forming  one  of  the  "  Sybil "  yacht- 
ing party  being  one  that  did  not  admit  of  contradiction.  "Man," 
so  saith  the  proverb,  "  is  fire,  and  woman  tow,"  and  if  there  be 
truth  in  the  saying,  it  certainly  seems  only  natural  that  when 
they  come  in  contact  a  blaze  should  be  the  result.  Now,  contact 
in  a  small  yacht  is,  especially  when  there  exists  a  mutual  attraction, 
difficult  to  avoid,  and  the  result  of  propinquity  became  in  the 
case  of  Ella  Conynghame  and  the  handsome  sailing-master,  before 
long  apparent.  On  a  lovely  day,  with  just  sufficient  breeze  to  fill 
her  sails,  the  yacht  sailed  into  the  Cuban  harbour.  The  flagship 
of  the  Admiral  in  command  of  the  West  Indian  Station  happened 
to  be,  at  the  time,  on  a  cruise  to  the  Havana  and  Bermuda,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  several  of  the  officers  on  board  the  "  Boanerges  " 
recognized  and  fraternized  with  the  sailing-master  of  the  **  Sybil." 
One  of  the  lieutenants.  Lord  Frederick  Pierpoint  by  name,  hailed 
him  as  an  especial  chum,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  Ella  was  a  good 
deal  influenced  as  to  her  future  bearing  in  regard  to  Masterton, 
by  the  estimation  in  which,  by  the  said  scion  of  nobility,  he  was 
evidently  held.  Her  manner,  especially  when  she  could  escape 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  lookers-on,  towards  the  man  whom  she 
had  really  begun  to  love,  grew  very  encouragingly  soft ;  so  kind, 
indeed,  was  her  behaviour,  that  he,  being  fully  alive  to  her  beauty, 
and  propinquity  having  done  its  work,  took  courage  one  day  soon 
after  their  arrival  at  the  Havana,  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  Fortu- 
nately or  otherwise,  for  the  success  of  his  suit,  his  wooing  was  done 
in  no  humble  form.  He  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  self- 
respect,  and  entertaining  an  idea  that  people  were  apt  to  be 
judged  according  to  their  own  valuation  of  themselves,  he  was 
distinctly  of  the  poet  Bums'  way  of  thinking,  namely,  that  the — 

"  Rank  being  but  the  gainea's  stnmp, 
The  man  was  a  man  for  a'  that." 

Such  being  his  opinion,  and  he  being  painfully  aware  of  his  real 
inferiority  in  social  status  to  the  girl  he  courted,  his  pride  openly 
took  the  alarm  when  she,  after  blushingly  consenting  to  be  his, 
begged  that  their  engagement  might  for  a  time  remain  secret. 
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In  her  fear  of  losing  him,  for  his  blue  eyes  flashed  with 
anger,  and  Ella  was  far  from  brave — she  rashly  proposed  a 
compromise. 

"  I  cannot  face  the  scene  on  board,"  she  said,  **  were  I  to  tell 
them  that  we  are  engaged.  Lady  Hancock  is  such  a  friend  of 
mamma's,  and  she  would  think  it  so  very  odd,  but  if  you  are  really 
afraid,  dear,"  she  added,  with  a  roseate  flush,  and  placing  her 
hand  caressingly  on  her  lover's  shoulder,  ^^  that  I  shall  play  yon 
false,  we  might  perhaps  be  married  secretly  at  the  Consulate. 
Mr.  Browning  would  never  speak  of  it  till  after  we  are  miles  away, 
and  then — oh  then — you  cannot  doubt  my  love." 

This  compromise  having  been  arrived  at,  it  was  arranged  that 
Ella  should,  under  pretence  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  Consurs 
daughter  with  whom  she  had  become  intimate,  drive  in  a  hired 
"  volante  "  to  the  Consulate,  from  which  imposing  structure  she 
would  return — if  all  went  well — as  the  wedded  wife  of  Heniy 
Masterton.  And  all  did — in  so  far  as  that  result  was  effected — ^go 
well  with  the  love-sick  pair ;  but,  alas  !  a  merry  little  midship- 
mite,  who,  whilst  dining  on  board  the  "Sybil,"  had  imbibed  too 
many  brandy  cherries  for  his  good,  took  it  into  his  mischievous 
head  to  poke  fun  at  his  former  messmate.  Lieutenant  Hemy 
Masterton. 

"  I  saw  you,  old  chap,"  he  said,  "  coming  out  of  old  Browning's 
oflSce  with  Miss  Conynghame.  Some  of  our  fellows  got  chaffing 
about  it,  and  Goddard  vows  it  was  a  wedding,  but  then  every 
one  knows  that  he's  a  fool." 

Now,  seeing  that  the  officer  with  whose  name  the  tipsy  middy 
took  such  unseemly  liberties  was  no  other  than  the  first  Ueatenant 
(then  present)  of  the  "Boanerges,"  and  that  Ella's  blushes  were  con- 
firmation strong  of  her  imprudence,  the  tableau  was — the  reader 
may  safely  conclude — not  wanting  in  effectiveness.  There  existed 
now  no  concealment  possible  of  Ella's  suddenly  resolved-on 
marriage,  and  the  interview  of  the  bride  with  her  hostess  which 
followed  on  the  discovery,  produced  the  almost  immediate  effect  of 
awakening  the  girl  to  a  sense  of  the  folly  of  which  she  had  been 
guilty.  The  veil  of  mystery  once  uplifted,  she  saw  in  all  its  naked 
deformity  her  social  sin,  and  very  much  ashamed  thereof  did  she 
feel.  By  no  slow  degrees  moreover  did  her  past  illusions  make  to 
themselves  wings,  and  when  she  heard  from  her  husband's  own 
lips  that  he  had  risen  from  before  the  mast,  and  had  by  his  own 
talents  and  good  conduct  arrived  at  his  present  position,  the 
announcement  not  only  utterly  failed  to  raise  him  in  her  estima- 
tion, but  added  to  the  score  of  her  griefs  against  the  husband,  who, 
in  het  "  mad  infatuation,"  she  had  chosen.  As  regarded  the  un- 
lucky struggles  with  the  eighth  letter  of  the  alphabet  to  which  she 
had  once  turned  (when  in  company  with  her  sailor-lover)  a  deaf 
ear,  they  were  now  as  a  torture  to  her  auditory  nerves,  and  if  in 
the  retirement  of  the  conjugal  cabin,  he  ventured  to  address  her 
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as  *'  old  girl "  the  cup  of  her  mortification  and  self-anger  was  full 
to  overflowing. 

The  indignation  of  the  Conynghame  family  when  they  discovered 
the  trick,  as  they  elected  to  call  it,  which  had  been  played  them, 
may  be  better  ii£agiiied  than  described.  Under  pretenci  of  giving 
Ella  the  benefit  of  a  "  sea  change,*'  the  Montressor  clique  had, 
according  to  the  Conynghame  version  of  the  story,  inveigled  the 
poor  girl  on  board  the  "  Sybil,"  and  had  there  thrown  her  into  the 
companionship  of  a  man  who  could  not  claim  even  the  merit  of 
being  **  rich."  "  Strange,"  yet  true,  was  the  "  change  "  which 
that  sea-voyage  had  caused  Ella  to  "  suffer,"  but  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  affair  was  this,  namely, — 
that  whilst  dilating  on  the  unprincipled  doings  of  others,  neither 
Ella  nor  her  parents  appropriated  to  themselves  the  slightest 
blame  for  the  heavy  calamity  which  they  were  never  weary  of 
deploring.  Moreover  (a  fact  which  may,  methinks,  be  taken  for 
granted)  Lieutenant  Masterton's  acknowledged  good  qualities, 
bpth  as  a  brave  man  and  a  first-rate  sailor,  went  no  way  in  causing 
his  new  connections  to  condone  the  circumstance  that  he  was 
beyond  the  pale  of  that  fraternity,  which  in  their  opinion  alone 
deserved  the  epithet  of  "  Good  Society." 


"AS  NIGHT  FOLLOWS  DAY.*"- 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS, 
Bt  Hon.  Mbs.  FETHERSTONHAUGH, 

AVTHOB  OP  **  KlhCOEMAH"  *' BOBIIT  ▲SAIR,"   "DRKAM  FACBS,'*   STC 


*'  To  thine  ovn  self  be  true, 
And  it  shall  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  can'st  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Hamki, 


PART  IL 


IT  was  no  secret  to  the  world  at  large  that  Francis  Erldon's  last 
great  stake  in  life  would  be  played  out  then  for  weal  or  woe. 
He  had  sold  everything  he  could  sell,  he  had  raised  money  in 
every  way  he  could  raise  it,  and  had  backed  his  horse  for  every 
shilling  he  had  in  the  world, — which,  put  plainly,  meant :  that  he 
stood  to  win  fifty  thousand  pounds  if  Culloden  won  the  Two 
Thousand  Guineas  stakes  at  Newmarket  in  the  first  week  of  the 
coming  month  of  May, — if  he  did  not  win,  then  irretrievable  ruin 
and  a  life  of  exile  must  be  Lord  Francis  Erldon's  pqrtion. 

Therefore,  now  did  the  woman  who  loved  him  watch  with  a 
keen  anxiety  that  almost  amounted  to  pain  when  the  horse  on 
whom  so  much  depended  was  commanded  to  parade  past  her,  and 
it  was  with  more  of  a  sob  than  a  smile  that  she  exclaimed  breath- 
lessly :  **  I  see  no  fault  in  him,  do  you  ?  " 

Truly  Culloden  deserved  the  flattery  well,  for  from  his 
beauti&l  game  little  head  to  his  well-bred,  silky  tail,  no  weak 
point  in  his  make  or  shape  could  be  discerned,  and  he  looked 
what  he  was,  a  grand  specimen  of  an  English  thoroughbred 
horse. 

'W^ole  bay,  without  a  speck  of  white ;  shoulders  of  the  best  to 
bring  him  down  hill,  powerful  quarters  to  drive  him  uphill ; 
true,  easy  action,  to  which  all  sorts  of  courses  would  come  alike, 
and  legs  and  feet  that  would  have  done  justice  to  an  iron-limbed 
American  mustang, — it  was  indeed  impossible  to  find  any  fault  in  so 
faultless  a  horse.  And  yet,  the  experienced  old  trainer  sighed  in- 
voluntarily as  he  noted  the  restless  manner  in  which  the  colt 
stared  about  him,  and  to  himself  he  murmured :  "  Those  too 
beautiful  heads  often  mean  temper ! " 
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The  orders  were  given  for  CuUoden,  with  another  colt  to 
keep  him  company  and  led  by  old  Dancing  Master,  to  gallop 
a  mile  at  half  speed, — starting  from  the  spot  were  they  were  now 
standing,  and  going  in  a  semicircle.  But  though  the  other  two 
horses  jumped  oflf  at  score  on  the  signal  being  given,  CuUoden 
deliberately  stuck  his  toes  in  the  ground  and  stopped  and  kicked. 

"  I  feared  as  much  ! "  muttered  old  Barnes  to  himself,  and  then 
roared  angrily  to  the  others  to  come  back, — as  if  the  mis- 
demeanors of  the  great  horse  ought  to  be  laid  to  their  charge. 

Once  again  the  word  to  start  is  given,  and  once  more  the  two 
other  horses  jun>p  off  promptly ;  but  again  does  CuUoden  whip 
round  and  commence  a  series  of  bucks  and  plunges  that  would 
unseat  any  less  practised  individual  than  the  active  lad  who  is 
riding  him. 

The  trainer  looks  very  grave,  and  Miss  Harding  equally  un- 
easy. 

"There's  no  doubt  he's  an  awkward  customer,"  observed  the 
former  grimly,  watching  Culloden's  eccentric  vagaries,  which 
he  continued  to  indulge  in,  in  spite  of  his  lad's  many  efforts  to 
get  him  back  to  the  other  horses,  that  stand  staring  in  wondering 
amazement  at  their  new  companion's  strange  freaks. 

"  I  suppose  when  once  he  is  off,  he'll  go  straight  enough, 
Barnes  ?  "  questioned  Miss  Harding  doubtfully. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Janet, — ivhcn  !  *'  returned  the  old  trainer  laconically. 

As  if  to  maintain  his  contradictory  character,  no  sooner  are  the 
other  two  horses  in  line  for  a  start  once  more  than  CuUoden 
trots  leisurely  up  to  them  and  starts  himself  apparently,  for 
Barnes  has  only  time  to  give  a  quick  shout  of,  "  Let  them  go !  " 
when  all  three  horses  go  thundering  by,  in  very  open  order 
indeed. 

In  spite,  however,  of  such  a  straggling  start,  ere  many  lengths 
have  been  traversed  the  horses  fall  into  their  allotted  places,  and 
disappear  rapidly  beyond  the  bend  of  the  hill ;  whilst  Miss  Har- 
ding and  her  companion  canter  quickly  across  to  the  point  where 
the  gallop  is  to  come  to  an  end,  and  in  a  few  more  moments  the 
three  horses  are  seen  rising  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  coming 
towards  them  once  more. 

Dancing  Master  maintains  the  accustomed  steady  pace  at 
which  he  has  led  so  many  novices  in  their  work,  for  more  years 
than  he  likes  to  remember, — and  the  other  colt  is  doing  his  best 
not  to  drop  into  the  rear,  a  place  which  evidently  becomes  him 
best.  But  CuUoden  comes  striding  along  at  his  ease,  fighting 
hard  to  get  his  head  and  to  redouble  the  pace  at  which  they 
have  been  ordered  to  proceed.  And  when  the  old  trainer  holds  up 
his  arm  and  beckons  to  them  with  his  whip  to  "  come  on  ! "  the 
colt  leaves  the  two  other  horses  without  an  effort,  and  passes  the 
lookers-on  at  a  pace  which,  even  to  the  experienced  eyes  of  so 
astute  a  man  as  Mr.  Barnes,  seems  little  short  of  marvellous. 
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Miss  Harding  laughed  aloud  in  her  glee.  ^^  Surely  there's  no 
horse  in  all  England  like  him  ?  "  she  asked  enthusiastically.  And 
though  old  Barnes  vouchsafed  no  reply,  the  smile  on  his  bluff  red 
fiEtce  spoke  volumes^  and  he  patted  his  new  charge  on  the 
shoulder  in  deep  contentment  as  the  latter  was  led  away. 

After  that  day,  scarcely  once  did  Janet  miss  seeing  Colioden 
do  his  morning's  work,  and  many  an  anxious  moment  did  he  cost 
her,  in  thinking  of  idl  that  lay  at  stake  at  the  mercy  of  his 
capricious  temper.  Then  a  day  came  when  she  was  told  the  long 
expected  news,  that  Lord  Francis  himself  was  coming  to  see  his 
colt  at  work  ;  and  so  for  two  mornings  neither  the  pretty  grey 
hack  nor  its  rider  made  their  appearance  on  the  Langwold 
Downs.  But  when  they  reappeared  on  the  scene  of  action,  Janet 
ascertained  that  her  scrupulous  care  to  avoid  what  might  have 
been  a  painful  meeting  to  both  had  been  altogether  needless,  for 
Lord  Francis  never  arrived  at  all,  having  been  telegraphed  for  to 
go  to  the  south  of  France,  where  his  mother  lay  seriously  ill  of 
typhoid  fever. 

But  this  event  was  evidently  of  minor  consideration  in  the  old 
trainer's  eyes,  compared  to  the  growing  eccentricities  of 
CuUoden ;  and  poor  Barnes  looked  harassed  to  death  as  he  de- 
tailed all  the  anxiety  which  that  handsome  equine  sinner  had 
caused  him. 

Certainly  the  colt's  temper  was  growing  daily  more  and  more 
uncertain.  At  times  he  would  start  on  a  gallop  as  kindly  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  all  went  well,  for  the  horse  was  no  cur,  and  once 
he  would  start  on  his  work,  no  fault  could  be  found  with  the  style 
in  which  he  did  it.  But  far  oftener  it  was  impossible  to  get  Mm 
off  at  all,  and  vainly  was  poor  old  Dancing  Master  brought  back 
again  and  again  in  hopes  of  coaxing  his  fractious  young  stable- 
companion  to  move  ;  a  sudden  whip  round  and  a  vicious  lash  put 
was  the  only  notice  which  he  received  from  the  latter. 

Even  two  or  three  cuts  from  Mr.  Barnes'  stout  hunting-crop 
failed  to  elicit  anything  more  than  a  few  wild  plunges,  always  in 
the  reverse  direction, — and  the  colt  "  took  as  much  out  of  himself 
in  half-an-hour,  as  twenty  hours'  galloping  couldn't  do.  Miss 
Janet,"  poor  Barnes  observed  aggrievedly. 

However,  by  dint  of  much  humouring  of  the  horse,  and  almost 
superhuman  patience  on  the  part  of  the  trainer,  the  last  few 
days  before  the  all  eventful  one  saw  CuUoden  do  some  real 
good  work ;  and  his  extraordinary  soundness  of  limb  and  hardi- 
ness of  constitution  enabled  old  Barnes  to  give  him  such  gallops 
as  fairly  astounded  all  lookers-on,  both  secret  and  open, — and  the 
newspapers  teemed  with  favourable  reports,  whilst  lavish  praise 
was  heaped  upon  the  favourite  on  all  sides,  from  high  and  low. 

So  all  looked  couleur  de  rose  at  last,  and  it  was  with  a  light 
heart  that  Janet  took  leave  of  both  Culloden  and  his  trainer  a 
day  or  two  afterwards, — only  to  meet  again,  though,  later  on.     For 
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she  was  bent  on  a  fortnight's  visit  to  a  relative  residing  on  the 
borders  of  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire, — ^and  amongst  her  promised 
pleasures  there^  a  visit  to  Newmarket  races  stood  first  and 
foremost. 

And  so  the  days  glided  on,  until  the  great  event,  on  which  so 
many  thoughts,  so  many  hopes  and  fears,  were  concentrated, 
drew  near  at  last. 

• 

Bright  and  sunny  is  the  weather  that  ushers  in  "  the  merry 
month  o'  May,"  and  though  it  is  but  the  first  week  of  that  cap- 
ricious month,  the  sun's  rays  stream  down  hot  and  strong  on  the 
emerald  turf  of  the  famous  Rowley  Mile  at  Newmarket,  where- 
on, in  one  short  half-hour's  time,  will  be  fought  out  the  first  of 
the  three  great  "  classic "  races  of  the  year,  the  time-honoured 
Two  Thousand  Guineas'  Stakes. 

Though  at  first  sight  a  stranger  might  draw  unfavourable 
comparisons  between  the  small  attendance  of  lookers-on  visible 
here,  as  compared  to  the  masses  which  crowd  the  course  and 
"  hill "  at  Epsom,  or  the  stolid  array  of  keen  north-countrymen 
who  come  yearly  to  give  their  opinion  on  the  third  and  last  of 
those  same  **  classic  "  events,  at  Doncaster, — not  a  single  well- 
known  face  amongst  the  ranks  of  that  marvellous  compound  of 
highest  and  lowest  known  as  ^^  the  racing  division "  is  here 
missing. 

Though  there  is  a  singular  absence  of  the  feminine  sex  in  the 
scattered  crowd  at  the  ropes,  and  outside  the  "  Birdcage,"  there  is 
no  lack  of  beautiful  women's  faces  and  neat  tailor-made 
toilettes  to  be  seen  in  the  aristocratic  Rowley  Mile  Stand ;  for 
many  of  England*s  fairest  daughters  rival  her  sons  in  their 
thorough  appreciation  of  a  good  horse,  and  in  their  present  keen 
excitement  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  each  competitor  in  the 
earliest  three-year-old  contest  of  the  season. 

There  is  bht  one  name  on  every  lip,  uttered  by  turns  in  every 
accent  of  trikmph,  despair,  hope  or  fear,  and  that  is  Culloden. 
Winner  of  the  Middle  Park  Plate  six  months  previously.  Lord 
Francis  Erldon's  colt,  Culloden,  has  been  firmly  established  first 
favourite  for  the  "  Two  Thousand  "  ever  since  he  carried  his  owner's' 
black  and  red  colours  to  victory  on  that  misty  October  day,  when 
he  cantered  home  at  his  ease  from  all  the  smartest  two-year-olds 
of  the  year  as  if  they  were  common  hacks,  leaving  behind  him  a 
glorious  promise  of  even  greater  things  to  come  in  the  not  &r 
distant  future. 

No  "  idol  of  the  hour  "  can  lay  claim  to  greater  adulation  than 
is  offered  to  the  "  favourite"  for  a  great  race  on  English  soil,  when 
owner,  trainer,  and  the  animal  itself,  are  one  and  all  deservedly 
popular.  So  now  a  crowd  of  admirers  are  thronging  about 
Culloden,  as  he  parades  round  and  round  the  saddling  inclo- 
sure  known  to  fame  as  the  "  Birdcage ; "  and  even  the  vicious  lash 
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out  of  his  iron  heels  from  time  to  time  fails  to  shake  off  their 
too  flatteriDg  attentions.  For,  whereas  Culloden  inherits  his 
marvellous  speed  from  the  great  Stockwell  blood  running  in  his 
veins,  unfortunately  the  even  temper  and  kindly  disposition 
which  are  usually  so  sure  a  portion  of  the  descendants  of  that 
grand  sire,  are  in  his  case  sadly  wanting  ;  and  it  needs  only  a 
glance  at  the  equine  hero  of  the  hour  to  perceive  at  once  that  a 
more  fractious  and  irritable  horse  it  were  difficult  to  find — ^whilst 
ominous  comments  upon  his  well-known  disposition  to  show 
temper  begin  to  make  themselves  heard  on  all  sides. 

Perhaps  the  least  anxious  face  in  the  whole  race-stand  is  that  of 
Lord  Francis  Erldon  himself,  merely  because,  like  all  inveterate 
gamblers,  he  is  sanguine  to  a  fault,  and  the  thought  of  defeat 
has  no  place  at  all  in  his  mind.  Accidents  and  other  causes  have 
removed  every  formidable  rival  from  out  of  his  colt's  path,  and 
Culloden  has  the  race  absolutely  at  his  mercy.  So  Francis 
Erldon  pauses  on  his  way  across  the  gravel  lawn  in  front  of  the 
stand,  and  turns  an  attentive  ear  for  a  moment  towards  the  iron 
rails  of  Tattersall's  King  with  a  well-pleased  smile,  as  the  in- 
•  cessant  roar  of,  "  5  to  4,  Culloden,"  tells  him  that  his  horse  is 
steadier  than  ever  in  his  position  of  popular  favourite  for  the 
coming  race.       ^ 

As  he  resumes  his  way  towards  the  entrance  gate  leading  out  of 
the  inclosure,  a  lady  in  a  riding-habit  comes  slowly  up  the  steps, 
and  in  another  moment  he  is  once  more  face  to  face  with  Janet 
Harding.  For  an  instant  neither  speaks  a  word  ;  then  the  quicker 
self-possession  of  a  woman  comes  to  the  girl's  rescue,  and,  before 
either  of  them  can  quite  realize  how  it  has  come  about,  they  are 
sauntering  across  the  lawn  in  amicable  converse,  and  Miss  Harding 
is  inquiring  after  his  mother's  health  and  the  particulars  of  that 
lady's  late  illness  in  quite  her  own  natural  clear  low  voice,  though 
secretly  her  heart  beats  nigh  to  suffocation. 

They  stand  apart  from  the  crowd  for  a  minute  or  two,  talking 
quietly,  then  a  sudden  impulse  comes  over  Francis  Erldon  (bom 
may  be  of  the  constant  shouts  :  "  5  to  4,  Culloden,"  which  still 
continue  like  unto  the  roaring  of  the  sea). 

"Miss  Harding,"  he  says  quietly,  though  involuntarily  he 
draws  himself  up  and  looks  a  shade  taller  as  he  speaks,  **  when 
last  we  met  I  stood  before  you  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a 
thoroughly  disappointed  man,  and  what  was  worse,  a  thoroughly 
misunderstood  one.  I  only  told  you  the  truth  when  I  said  :  that 
before  we  met,  your  great  fortune  alone  was  my  attraction.  I 
don't  regret  having  said  so,  Janet,  for  somehow  I  couldn't  tell  you 
a  lie,  dear — though  I  foresaw  what  speaking  the  truth  would  cost 
me !     But  in  one  thing  at  least  you  were  utterly  wrong." 

Janet  Harding  says  no  word.  God  knows  how  bitterly  she  too 
regrets  not  having  given  him  a  chance  of  righting  that  wrong  ere 
it  was  too  late ! 
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"Now  things  have  altered  for  me,"  goes  on  Lord  Francis 
steadily,  the  wild  shouts  of  his  own  horse's  name  ringing  in  his 
ears  triumphantly  as  he  speaks.  "  To-day  will  see  me  a  rich  man 
once  more,  with  all  my  difficulties  solved  and  my  debts  paid, 
through  the  truest  friend  a  man  can  have,  and  that  is  a  good 
horse"  (Janet  winces  involuntarily),  "for  only  a  miracle  could  pre- 
vent my  winning  this  race,  and  that  means  my  salvation !  There- 
fore, I  dare  to  tell  you  now,  what  I  swore  once  to  myself  you  should  . 
never  know :  that  I  love  you  as  a  man  loves  but  one  woman  in  a 
life-time;  perhaps  you  will  believe  me  nowy  when  you  know 
that  your  fortune  can  be  absolutely  nothing  to  me  an  hour 
hence ! " 

The  pale  quiet  girl  beside  him  stands  motionless.  It  is  his 
hour  of  triumph  now,  and  she  has  no  word  to  say.  Only  all  the  . 
loyal  love  in  her  heart  breaks  forth  in  the  fervently  uttered  words  : 
"  May  you  have  all  you  hope  for,  now  and  always,"  and  she 
turns  away  a  small  sad  resolute  face,  that  he  may  not  see  how 
suddenly  white  it  has  grown. 

But  Lord  Francis  Erldon  is  standing  there  like  one  transfixed, 
and  a  strange  numb  feeling  is  creeping  over  him  as  if  an  unex- 
pected blow  had  been  dealt  him  straight  between  the  eyes  with 
sickening  force,  and  yet  that  blow  lies  in  words  alone,  for  a  great 
shout  has  gone  up  from  the  ring  :  "  Four  to  one  against 
Culloden ! " 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asks  Janet  anxiously,  as  she  notes  the  set,  grey 
look  on  his  face. 

"  Something  wrong  with  the  horse,  I  suppose,"  he  answers 
quietly,  and  no  one  could  have  told  from  his  manner  that  that 
"  something  wrong  "  meant  utter  ruin  to  him. 

With  a  courteous  lift  of  the  hat,  he  turns  and  walks  away  to- 
wards the  "  Birdcage,"  trying  not  to  see  the  many  glances  cast  in 
his  direction  as  he  elbows  his  way  through  the  crowd,  some 
triumphant,  some  sympathetic,  but  all  curious. 

"  What's  up  with  my  horse,  Farley  ?  "  he  asks  of  the  first 
friend  he  sees.  "  I've  been  in  the  stand  for  the  last  few  minutes 
and  until  I  heard  the  change  in  the  betting,  never  knew  any- 
thing was  wrong." 

"  It  will  be  all  right  yet,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  young  Farley  re- 
assuringly. "  The  fact  is  the  horse  has  been  showing  such  awful 
temper  that  he's  a  perfect  mass  of  foam  and  lather  now,  and 
about  as  fit  to  run  a  race  as  if  he^d  been  dragged  through  a-  horse- 
pond.  He's  a  perfect  devil  /  "  wound  up  his  aggrieved  backer  in 
disgust. 

"Is  that  all?"  exclaims  Lord  Francis  in  a  tone  of  relief. 
"  Why,  the  brute's  got  such  a  lot  in  hand  it  wouldn't  matter  if  he 
had  run  the  whole  race  already  !  "  and  he  laughs  gaily. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replies  Ned  Farley  dubiously.  "  Come  and  see 
for  yourself.     Barnes  has  taken  him  out  of  the  ^  Birdcage/  and  is 
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going  to  saddle  him  out  there  beyond  the  ropes,   where   it*s 
quieter." 

Together  the  two  friends  cross  the  course  and  approach  the  spot 
where  the  favourite  is  to  be  seen  standing,  surrounded  still  bj  an 
anxious  crowd. 

Truly  Culloden  looked  to  be  beside  himself  with  fear  and 
rage.  He  was  trying  to  break  away  every  instant  from  the  two 
strong  lads  who  were  hanging  on  to  him  at  each  side,  whilst  it 
was  all  Barnes  could  do  with  a  constant,  anxious  entreaty  of: 
*^  Take  care,  gentlemen,  mind  his  heels ! "  to  save  a  bad  accident, 
as  the  crowd  pressed  on  the  horse,  and  the  latter  lashed  out 
viciously  on  every  side.  His  reeking  neck  and  flanks  showed  only 
too  plainly  how  much  the  colt  had  already  taken  out  of  himself  by 
his  fractious  irritability,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  even  his 
strongest  partisans  muttered :  "  Any  good  selling-plater  might 
beat  him  now  ! " 

But  suddenly  a  change  came  over  aflFairs.  For  some  reason 
known  only  to  himself,  Culloden  ceased  all  at  once  to  knock 
about  and  fret,  and  became  the  quiet  sensible  horse  he  could  be 
when  the  devil  had  gone  out  of  him.  No  longer  did  the  crowd 
seem  to  affect  him,  no  more  did  his  active  heels  make  all 
spectators  fly  for  their  lives,  the  colt  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
become  transformed. 

"  He's  all  right  now,  my  lord ! "  ^claims  old  Barnes  ecstati- 
cally.    *'  The  race  is  as  good  as  won  ! " 

"  But  how  is  it  ?  Does  he  often  change  about  like  that  ?  "  asks 
Lord  Francis  in  surprise.  He  had  only  arrived  from  France  the 
night  before,  and  knew  little  of  the  strange  freaks  of  temper 
which  his  horse  had  lately  developed. 

"  Yes,  my  lord.  When  once  his  fit  of  temper  is  over,  a  kinder 
horse  doesn't  live.  And  he'll  run  as  honest  as  the  day,  too,  that 
he  will,  I'll  warrant  him ! " 

"  We'll  hope  so,"  answers  Francis  Erldon,  who  in  spite  of  his 
critical  position,  feels  rather  like  a  man  in  a  dream  as  he  sees  his 
horse  move  quietly  away  to  where,  a  mile  below,  the  far-oflF 
shimmer  of  silk  and  satin  jackets  await  the  late-comer. 

And  more  than  one  man  there,  as  he  watches  the  favourite's 
magnificent  action  whilst  cantering  down  leisurely  to  the  post, 
rues  mournfully  the  hot  haste  he  has  been  in  to  veer  round  and 
lay  against  Culloden ;  but  P>ancis  Erldon  is  conscious  of  one 
thought  alone :  a  dogged  satisfaction  that  he  ^^  has  had  his  say 
out "  whilst  yet  there  was  time,  though  he  never  once  glances 
towards  the  comer  where  Janet  is  sitting. 

The  usual  two  or  three  false  starts  take  place,  then  the  white 
flag  sweeps  the  ground,  and  they  are  off.  Knowing  how  much  the 
favourite  has  already  taken  out  of  himself,  naturally  more  than 
one  of  his  antagonists  have  received  orders  to  "  come  along,"  and 
the  race  is  run  at  a  tremendous  pace  from  end  to  end. 
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Then  history  repeats  itself,  as  it  will  ever  do  till  the  world 
comes  to  an  end!  Because  CuUoden  had  beaten  all  compet- 
itors as  a  two-year-old,  no  one  credited  that  some  of  those 
disgraced  rivals  might  improve  sufficiently  e'en  to  sorely  vex  him 
another  year,  but  so  it  is.  The  colt  does  his  best,  for  in  justice  to 
him  it  must  be  owned  that,  when  once  started,  no  horse  can  run 
kinder  or  truer  than  Culloden, — but  the  merits  of  two  at 
least  of  his  opponents  have  been  sorely  underrated.  Creeping 
inch  by  inch  nearer  on  his  right  hand  may  be  seen  the  white  blaze 
face  of  a  plain  but  true-shaped  son  of  mighty  Blair  Athol; 
whilst  close  on  his  left  hand,  too  close  to  be  pleasant,  steals  along 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Macaroni,  who  three  weeks  hence 
will  be  cheered  to  the  echoes  on  Epsom  Downs  as  she  wins  the 
Oaks  in  a  canter. 

Still  Culloden  seems  going  well  within  himself,  and  a  dead  silence 
comes  over  the  Ring  as  the  favourite  appears  to  be  breasting  the 
hill  like  a  lion,  full  of  running.  Another  moment  of  breathless 
suspense, — a  murmur  of  doubt, — and  then  a  roar  rings  out  from 
many  thousand  throats :  "  The  favourite's  in  trouble  ! "  "  Cullo- 
den is  beat ! "    • 

Vainly  does  Lord  Francis  Erldon's  beautiful  horse  struggle 
gamely  to  the  last,  fighting  out  the  contest  inch  by  inch, — do  what 
he  will  he  cannot  shake  ofithe  powerful  stride  of  the  great  chestnut 
colt  on  his  right.  Macaroni's  flying  daughter  has  challenged  him, 
held  her  own  for  a  few  strides,  and. then  retired ;  but  the  son  of  the 
mighty  "  pale-faced  chestnut "  is  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  she. 
Both  horses  seem  for  a  moment  locked  together,  then  the  white 
fiace  of  Blair  Athol's  son  forges  to  the  front,  another  desperate 
struggle,  another  stride,  and  the  chestnut  colt  wins  the  "  Two 
Thousand  "  by  half  a  length. 

Cheer  upon  cheer  breaks  forth  from  the  ring,  in  noisy  greeting 
of  the  winner ;  but  the  downfall  of  the  favourite  is  received  in 
sorest  silence  by  the  occupants  of  the  Eo^ley  Mile  stand, — 
scarcely  a  man  in  it  but  has  lost  on  him  heavily.  Still,  true  to 
their  instinct,  the  "  swells "  take  their  defeat  calmly  and  even 
gaily,  but  calmest  of  all  is  the  handsome  high-bred  face  of  Lord 
Francis  Erldon.  And  as  Culloden's  ill-fated  owner  goes  down 
to  meet  his  beaten  horse  and  speak  a  word  of  comfort  to  the 
crestfallen  old  trainer,  more  than  one  rough  voice  in  the  crowd 
exclaims ;  "  He's  a  good  plucked  'un,  anyhow ! " 

"  It  was  his  temper  did  it ! "  almost  sobs  poor  old  Barnes. 
"  He  was  beat  before  ever  he  ran  the  race,  my  lord  ! " 

"Still,   he   made   a   good  fight  for  it,"  replies  Lord  Francis 

quietly,  and  pats  his  horse  kindly  on  the  neck.     Then  he  turns 

and  walks  away,  a  ruined  man. 

«  «  •  •  « 

Another  week  has  passed  by,  the  time  is  between  ten  and 
eleven  p.m.,  and  Janet  Harding  stands  beside  her  dressing-table 
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in  the  luxuriously-fumisbed  bedroom  of  a  large  house  in  Belgrave 
Square,  ready  dressed  for  a  ball,  and  occupied  in  a  manner  usaal 
to  even  the  most  sensible  young  ladies  under  those  circumstances, 
that  is,  looking  at  herself  in  the  glass. 

She  had  come  up  to  town  for  this  especial  festivity,  given  by  a 
relative  of  her  own,  in  whose  house  she  is  now  staying ;  and  the 
feverish  anxiety  she  has  displayed  with  regard  to  her  toilette  on 
this  occasion  is  so  unusual,  that  the  said  relative,  an  intelligent 
woman  of  the  world,  has  drawn  certain  conclusions  of  her  own 
therefrom,  especially  as  Miss  Harding  has  asked  permission, 
frankly,  to  send  a  card  of  invitation  to  a  friend  of  hers,  and 
has  openly  stated,  moreover,  that  the  friend  so  honoured  is  Lord 
Francis  Erldon. 

"  But,  my  dear  Janet,"  remonstrated  Lady  Maberley  to  her 
young  cousin,  "  I  suppose  you  know  that  Francis  Erldon  has  come 
to  utrer  grief  at  last  ?  I  hear  he's  absolutely  ruined,  my  dear, — 
must  leave  England,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing !  " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  replied  Miss  Harding  calmly.  "  That  is  just 
why  I  wish  to  see  him,  to  bid  him  good-bye." 

Lady  Maberley  looks  doubtful.  Perhaps  she  knows  by 
experience  the  fatal  efficts  of  "last  adieux,"  and  she  cannot 
approve  of  a  ruined  "  detrimental "  hovering  round  her  charming 
and  wealthy  young  cousin,  for  whom  she  has  already  more  than 
one  brilliant  match  in  view. 

•*  Well,  my  dear,  invite  Lord  Francis  if  you  wish  to  do  so,"  she 
•ays  at  length.  "  Of  course  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him ;  in 
fact  only  this  very  afternoon  Colonel  Pendennis  was  singing  his 
praises  loudly,  and  saying  how  honourably  he  had  paid  up  every 
farthing  he  lost  last  week  by  that  dreadful  racing  !  *  Francis 
Erldon  may  have  his  faults,'  I  remember  the  colonel  said,  *  but 
I'm  very  sorry  he's  gone.  We  could  better  spare  a  better  man.' 
So  as  he  is  going,  Janet,  by  all  means  beg  him  to  come  to  my 
ball,  dear ! " 

And  Miss  Harding,  with  an  unexplained  feeling  of  remarkable 
kindliness  towards  the  oracular  Colonel  Pendennis,  sits  down  at  once 
and  pens  a  note  to  Lord  Francis  Erldon,  Turf  Club,  Piccadilly,  in 
which  she  proffers  him  Lady  Maberley's  invitation,  and  then  adds 
on  her  own  account  the  single  sentence  :  "  Please  let  me  speak  to 
you  before  you  leave  England." 

The  answer  to  Miss  Harding's  epistle  arrives  on  the  very  day  of 
the  ball  itself,  and  is  handed  to  her  whilst  assisting  her  cousin 
in  distributing  five  o'clock  tea  to  a  large  party  of  mutual  friends 
and  relations.  Janet  is  a  very  self-possessed  young  lady,  so  she 
takes  her  note  and  then  continues  her  duties  with  the  bread  and 
butter,  with  a  calm  indifference  worthy  of  Werter's  famous 
Charlotte. 

During  an  available  moment  she  opens  the  letter,  and  peruses 
its  somewhat  laconic  contents  : 
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"  Dear  Miss  Harding, 

"  Pray  thank  Lady  Maberley  for  her  kind  invitation, 
which  I  am  most  happy  to  accept,  especially  as  it  oflFers  the  only 
possible  chance  of  my  being  able  to  fulfil  the  further  request 
mentioned  in  your  note.     I  leave  England  to-morrow  night. 

"  Always  yours  sincerely, 

"  Francis  C.  Erldon." 

This  is  why  Janet  Harding  stands  before  the  mirror,  and 
anxiously  consults  that  ever  true  and  unflattering  counsellor, 
whether  or  no  she  "  is  looking  well  to-night  ?  "  Whatever  crisis 
in  life  may  be  staring  a  woman  in  the  face,  she  is  no  true  woman 
if  she  does  not  derive  consolation  and  fortitude  from  the  thought 
that  at  least  she  is  looking  her  best  at  the  critical  moment ! 

The  mirror  tells  an  unvarnished  tale,  but  all  the  pame  it  gives 
back  a  radiant  picture.  Miss  Harding's  dress  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary,— merely  a  fresh  white  ball-dress,  fitting  admirably  ;  but 
the  diamonds  that  hang  on  her  neck  and  arms,  and  cluster  in  her 
red-brown  hair,  these  are  indeed  extraordinary,  each  glittering 
dew-drop  worth  a  king's  ransom. 

Purposely  has  Janet  selected  the  most  magnificent  jewels  in  her 
possession  to  wear  to-night,  though  usually  she  is  in  no  way  given 
to  displaying  her  far-famed  diamonds  over  much,  holding  it  to  be 
bad  taste  for  an  unmarried  girl  to  bedeck  herself  too  freely  with 
precious  stones. 

But,  for  a  certain  reason  of  her  own,  carefully  considered 
and  well  thought  out,  Janet  Harding  wishes  all  the  world  to- 
night to  realize  that  she  is  no  ignorant  chit,  of  little  value  in 
the  great  game  of  life,  but  with  a  stake  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude therein,  which  moreover  she  intends  to  play  with  a  firm 
will  and  an  uncontrolled  hand. 

And  yet,  now  that  she  is  ready  dressed  for  the  fray,  now  that 
the  moment  has  come  when  she  needs  all  her  courage,  the 
girl's  heart  sinks  within  her,  and  she  murmurs  irresolutely: 
^^Dare  I  do  it  after  all?  Will  he  forgive  the  past,  or  will 
he  not  ?  " 

Unconsciously  she  opens  a  book  lying  on  the  table  before  her, 
and  glances  down  the  pages  in  it  at  random.  Almost  as  an 
answer  to  her  thoughts  she  reads  these  words  from  the  wisdom 
of  the  son  of  Sirach :  "  Though  thou  drawest  a  sword  at  a  friend, 
yet  despair  not,  for  there  may  be  a  returning  to  favour.  If  thou 
hast  opened  thy  mouth  against  a  friend,  fear  not,  for  there  may 
be  a  reconciliation  ;  except,  for  upbraiding,  or  pride,  or  disclosing 
of  secrets,  or  a  treacherous  wound,  for,  for  these  things  every 
friend  will  depart." 

"  Pride  !  *  for  pride,  every  friend  will  depart,' "  repeats  Janet  to 
herself  sadly.  "  Ay !  but  if  that  pride  should  humble  itself, 
even  to  the  dust,  what  then  ?  "    And  Miss  Harding  closes  the 
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book  and  walks  to  the  door  with  a  firm  step,  the  light  of  a  clear 
resolution  in  her  beautiful  honest  eyes. 

The  ball  has  already  begun,  for  so  long  has  Janet  dawdled  over 
her  toilette  that  the  fii*st  three  dances  are  concluded  by  the  time 
she  makes  her  way  through  a  crowd  of  silk  and  satin,  lace  and 
tulle,  and  arrives  at  the  ball-room  door  in  safety. 

The  first  person  she  encounters  on  its  threshold  is  llrs. 
Fairfax,  mot  "  looking  her  best,"  for  several  things  have  conspired 
to  put  that  fair  lady  out  of  tune  to-night,  and  the  sight  of 
another  woman's  diamonds  is  always  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull  in  her 
case. 

"  I  am  80  surprised  to  see  Francis  Erldon  here  to-night,"  she 
observes  spitefully,  after  the  usual  formalities  of  greeting  have 
taken  place. 

"  Yes  ?  *'  replies  Miss  Harding,  and  her  calmly  courteous  tone 
has  an  exasperating  effect  on  the  fair  Laura. 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  he's  a  ruined  man !  It  would 
show  that  he  felt  his  position  more  if  he  did  not  waste  his  last 
few  hours  in  England  dancing  the  troia-tempsy  I  think !  "  observes 
Mrs.  Fairfax  with  a  virtuous  sniff. 

"  Is  that  all  the  sympathy  you  have  to  spare  for  one  whom  yon 
once  called  *  friend '  ?  "  asks  Janet  coldly  and  contemptuously. 

Mrs.  Fairfax's  eyes  fall  before  the  indignant  glance  in  those 
clear  grey  ones  confronting  her, — then  she  laughs  nervously, 
and  says  with  meaning : 

*^  Perhaps  I  am  not  the  only  friend  that  has  failed  Lord  Francis 
Erldon  ere  now ! " 

The  stab  goes  home,  as  it  was  meant  to  do.  Of  a  truth, 
had  the  great  heiress  said  him  "  yea  "  instead  of  "  nay,"  how 
different  all  might  now  have  been  !  As  Mrs.  Fairfax  passes  on 
her  way,  Janet  still  stands  in  the  same  place,  musing  deeply, — 
and  starts  when  a  well-known  voice  says  quietly : 

"  May  I  have  this  valse,  Miss  Harding,  if  you  are  not  engaged  ? 
It's  called  the  *  Fahrwohl,'  so  is  singularly  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,"  and  Lord  Francis  Erldon  laughs  pleasantly  at  his  own 
bitter  jest. 

Janet  bows  her  head  in  acquiescence  but  makes  no  reply. 

After  only  one  turn,  feeling  that  her  courage  is  rapidly  dwind- 
ling. Miss  Harding  says  desperately  : 

"  I  don't  want  to  dance.  Lord  Francis.  Please  may  we  go  and 
sit  down  ?  " 

"By  all  means.  I  don't  feel  much  in  a  dancing  humour, 
either!  And  you  wanted  to  speak»  to  me,  did  you  not,  Miss 
Harding  ?  " 

**  Not  here,"  says  Janet  hurriedly.  "  Across  the  staircase  is 
my  cousin's  boudoir,  that  room  is  fairly  quiet  at  least." 

"  Very  well,  you  must  guide  me,  for  I  don't  know  the  intricacies 
of  this  mansion." 


(( 
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Francis  Erldon  spoke  as  lightly  as  if  no  dark  shadow  were 
hanging  over  his  life,  as  if  no  last  farewell  to  the  only  great 
love  he  had  ever  felt  were  ruthlessly  staring  him  in  the  face. 

Without  a  word  they  both  take  their  seats  on  Lady  Maberley's 
own  particular  sofa,  the  luxurious  comfort  of  which  they  are 
scarcely  in  a  humour  to  appreciate,  it  is  to  be  feared. 

From  across  the  corridor,  the  music  of  the  Hungarian  band 
steals  softly  into  the  room,  the  weird  and  melancholy  sweetness 
of  that  matchless  "  Fahrwohl "  valse  seeming  to  possess  a  strange 
significance. 

As  one  of  the  most  charming  writers  of  the  day  has  said : 
"  There  is  an  indescribable  underlying  pathos  in  dance  music, — 
everybody  knows  it ;  a  heartache  behind  all  the  laughter,  a  weari- 
ness below  all  the  rapid  movement, — a  question,  a  doubt,  a  mis- 
giving, under  all  the  radiance  and  joy." 

Perhaps  it  was  this  feeling  which  caused  a  long  unbroken  silence 
to  fall  upon  the  pair  now  listening  to  the  music's  far-ofif  strains ; 
but  at  last  Francis  Erldon  turns  towards  his  companion  and  says 
quietly : 

*^  What  was  it  you  had  to  say  to  me,  Janet  ?  Forgive  me  for 
calling  you  by  that  name,  but  probably  it  is  the  last  time  on  earth 
I  shall  ever  so  err,  for  it  will  be  a  long  time  ere  I  see  old  Eng- 
land again,  and  who  knows  what  those  years  may  bring  forth  ?  " 

Miss  Harding  either  will  not,  or  cannot,  answer.  Her  face  is 
turned  away,-  and  he  cannot  see  the  unshed  tears  in  her  sad  grey 
eyes,  nor  can  he  note  the  piteous  conflict  of  feeling  visible  on  her 
face. 

**  I  kiiow  you  have  little  faith  in  me,  Janet,  but  even  now, 
when  it  has  come  to  the  last  words  between  us,  I  do  not  regret 
that  I  told  you  the  truth  all  through." 

His  companion  makes  a  desperate  effort  to  reply,  but  an  inar- 
ticulate murmur  is  the  only  result, — the  words  ivili  not  come ! 

"  You  were  so  true  and  honest  yourself,  dear,  that  some  power 
stronger  than  my  own  constrained  me  to  be  the  same,  siWnehow, 
and  I  never  thought  you  would  not  believe  me  !  Thiit  hurt  worst 
of  all,  I  think." 

A  sudden  and  uncontrollable  sob  from  poor  Janet  falls  like  a 
thunder-clap  on  his  ears. 

"  My  dear  child,  for  God's  sake  don't  cry  ! "  he  exclaims  anx- 
iously. "It  was  no  fault  of  yours,  dear,  and  I'm  ten  times 
happier  now  that  at  least  we  part  friends.  We  do  do  that,  I 
think,  don't  we  ?  Tell  me, — what  was  it  you  wished  to  say  to  me, 
Janet  ?  " 

There  is  an  instant's  silence,  during  which  a  proud  woman's  soul 
is  fighting  out  a  desperate  fight, — then  Janet  Harding's  voice 
rings  out  clear  and  true  : 

"  Will  you  marry  me.  Lord  Francis,  Tunv  ?  " 

Petrified  astonishment  causes  Francis  Erldon  to  keep  silence 
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for  quite  half  a  minute.  Can  she  mean  it  ?  Is  it  possible  that  she 
would  marry  him  now,  when  absolute  ruin  is  his  portion  ?  If  she 
doubted  his  honesty  of  purpose  before,  how  much  more  might  she 
not  doubt  it  now  ?  No,  it  could  be  nothing  but  a  girl's  sentimental 
sympathy  for  a  man  to  whom  Fate  has  dealt  a  hard  blow. 

"  My  dear,"  he  says  gravely  and  quietly,  but  the  tremor  in  Ins 
voice  shows  how  deeply  he  is  moved,  "  I  shall  respect  and  honour 
you  to  my  dying  day  for  your  brave,  true  womanliness,  for  I  can 
realize  what  it  cost  you  to  say  those  words.  But,  my  darling,  I 
love  you  too  well  to  accept  what  you  offer  me,  for  I  know  that  it  is 
prompted  by  sweet  compassion  alone,  and  I  will  not  take  that ! 
My  own,  forgive  me, — though  I  feel  as  reckless  as  only  a  ruined 
man  can  feel,  I  have  not  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  a  suitor  for  your 
charity,  sweet  and  kindly  though  it  be." 

"  But,  Lord  Francis,  it  is  not  charity,  or  compassion  either," — 
here  Miss  Harding's  cheeks  blush  for  her,  but  she  goes  on  bravely: 
**  it  was  all  a  mistake.  Don't  you  see  that  it  was  not  /  who  did  not 
— not  *  care '  for  you  ?  it  was  you  that  I  believed  did  not  cire 
for  me  /  "  The  low  voice  trembles  enough,  but  the  clear  true  eyes 
look  him  so  frankly  and  confidingly  in  the  face,  that  Francis 
Erldon  cannot  choose  biit  believe  her. 

"  My  darling  ! "  is  all  he  says,  but  his  voice  has  so  changed  its 
tone  that  Miss  Harding  finds  courage  to  lay  one  small  hand  on 
the  arm  nearest  her,  and  to  observe  pathetically : 

"  You're  not  going  to  refuse  me.  Lord  Francis,  are  you  ?  " 

Half-an-hour  passes  by  with  a  rapidity  unprecedented  in  both 
.their  lives, — then  a  tardy  sense  of  duty  recalls  them  once  more  to 
the  ball-room. 

"  You're  making  a  very  bad  match,  Janet,"  observes  Francis 
Erldon  sadly,  looking  at  the  radiant,  diamond-crowned  vision 
standing  before  him.  "  So  far  as  worldly  possessions  go,  I'm  not 
even  worth  as  much  as  one  of  those  magnificent  diamond  stars  in 
your  pretty  hair.     And  as  regards  myself " 

"  You  are  worth  all  the  world  to  me,"  is  the  quiet,  confident 
response  of  the  woman  who  has  chosen  him,  and  him  alone, 
from  out  all  others  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  ball-room  they  have  to  stand  aside  a 
minute,  to  make  way  for  a  party  who  are  just  leaving  it ;  amongst 
the  latter  is  Mrs.  Fairfax. 

"  Ooodr-bye^  Lord  Francis,"  she  gushes  forth  sweetly.  "  So 
sorry  we  shall  not  meet  again.  May  I  wish  you  better  luck  in 
another  hemisphere, — in  every  way  ?  "  she  adds  spitefully. 

"  It  would  scarcely  prove  better  luck  than  has  come  to  me  in 
this  one,  Mrs.  Fairfax ! "  laughs  Francis  Erldon  gaily. 

Something  in  his  voice  arouses  the  fair  Laura's  interested  curi- 
osity, and  she  looks  attentively  at  the  pair  before  her,  scrutinizing 
their  faces  with  a  keen  and  searching  look. 

What  she  reads  there  scarcely  seems  to  please  her.     Her  thin 
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lips  grow  strangely  compressed,  and  her  eyes  take  a  look  as  cold 
and  hard  as  a  nether  mill-stone,  but  for  all  remark,  she  turns 
to  the  feeble  young  man  who  is  escorting  her,  and  in  a  voice,  the 
suppressed  fury  of  which  makes  him  shake  in  his  dancing  shoes, 
says : 

"  Is  that  carriage  never  coming,  Mr,  Cony  ?  " 

"  Now  we'll  finish  our  valse,  Janet ! "  observes  her  future  hus- 
band jestingly.  "  They  've  changed  the  tune  since  we  were  last 
here,  but  I  consider  this  one  even  more  appropriate  still." 

"  I  know  it  well  enough,  but  can't  remember  the  name  ?  " 

" '  Mia  Cara',"  whispers  Lord  Francis  in  her  ear,  with  unmis- 
takable earnestness  of  explanation, 

"  Oh !  Francis,"  the  name  comes  forth  with  a  shy  grace, 
"  there  is  one  more  favour  I  have  to  ask  of  you,  a  very  great 
one." 

"  Greater  even  than  the  last  ?  "  inquires  Lord  Francis 
mischievously. 

"  May  I — ^may  loe,^  the  last  pronoun  is  accompanied  by  a  vivid 
happy  blush,  "  buy  back  CuUoden  from  old  Barnes  ?  may  we  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  You  shall  have  him  for  a  park  hack  if  you  fancy  it, 
child.  But,  Janet,  seriously  speaking,  my  gambling  days  are 
over  once  for  all.  I  did  not  care  what  became  of  Tnyself^  but  now, 
life  is  going  to  be  a  different  thing  altogether  ! " 

"  I'm  very  glad,"  answers  Janet  Harding  in  her  clear  truthful 
tones. 

"  All  the  same,  the  horse  shall  come  back  to  us,  dear  one,  and 
have  a  good  time  for  ever  and  aye, — for  perhaps  we  ourselves  even 
dp  not  know  how  powerful  an  arbiter  of  our  destiny  was  that 
ill-fated  CuUoden ! " 


THE  END. 
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A  MOST  able  article  was  written  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  on  the 
above  institution,  and  it  was  fairly  exhaustive.  Much,  as  in 
most  cases,  can  be  said  pro  and  con.,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  any  argument  on  the  subject,  but  merely  to  delineate  as  best 
I  can  a  few  of  the  typical  visitors  who  on  the  Sunday  and  Monday 
throng  studios,  and  cause  the  unhappy  artist  to  curse  the  day  he 
was  born  and  not  to  speak  too  respectfully  of  his  departed  parents. 
First  and  foremost,  the  clergy  are  trying.  Those  who  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  them  are  aware  that  they  are  by  no  means 
shy  in  expressing  their  opinions  with  more  or  less  verbosity,  and 
if  very  ignorant,  generally  cover  their  ignorance  in  the  manner 
of  the  cuttle  fish,  with  a  cloud  of  words  or  verbal  ink — never 
diffident  in  asking  subscriptions  for  the  most  absurd  objects,  the 
local  pump,  the  mothers'  meeting,  the  schoolroom,  &c.  I  was  so 
pestered  at  one  time  that  I  declined  complying  with  this  black- 
mail, on  the  ground  that  I  never  gave  except  to  my  own  ill- 
endowed  sect,  and  being  asked  what  it  was,  ever  replied,  "  The 
Primitive  Jumpers."  I  received  on  one  occasion  a  beautifiilly- 
written  letter  from  Minerva  House,  Hammersmith,  principal, 
Miss  Eobinson  Brown  Smith,  requesting  the  favour  of  being 
allowed  to  inspect  my  works  of  art  with  one  or  two  of  her  most  ad- 
vanced pupils.  I  assented.  The  lady  appeared  and  brought  seven- 
teen of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  all  with  a  chronic  giggle,  and  when  not 
stuffing  their  handkerchiefs  in  their  mouths,  carefully  chewing 
the  comers.  Look  at  the  works  of  art  they  did  not,  but  sniggered 
at  the  lay  figures  and  made  decidedly  and  audibly  impertinent 
remarks  on  my  personal  appearance.  I  have  not  received  the 
lady  again. 

Sometimes  three  or  four  painfully  accurately-dressed  young  men 
would  come  in  with  a  friend's  card,  look  at  the  pictures,  and  go 
away  without  comment,  saying  by  way  of  adieu, "  Thanks  awfully, 
yaas." 

One  highly-acidulated  miss,  who  looked  like  a  sample  of  virgin 
vinegar,  asked  who  painted  my  pictures.  I  told  her  I  was  the 
artist.  The  lady  said  with  a  snort, «  WHAT,  YOU !  "  and  then  left. 
What  she  meant  I  never  knew  or  shall  know. 

On  another  occasion,  the  man  who  opened  the  door  came  up 
with  a  card,  which  I  did  not  look  at.  He  said  it  had  been  pre- 
sented by  some  ladies,  and  there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.     I  said, 
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"  Show  them  up,  as  per  usual,'*  and  up  they  came ;  seven  as  un- 
comely women  as  ever  I  saw ;  in  figure  of  the  milestone  pattern 
(same  size  all  the  way  up).     They  filed  in  and  made  seven  stately 
bows  seriatim,  and  stood  in  a  row  for  five  minutes,  turned  round, 
made  seven  even  statelier  bows,  and  then  filed  out  again,  and 
never  uttered  a  word.     One  was  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  visionary  kings  in  "  Macbeth."    I  could  only  say, "  Is 
nightmares  abroad  ?  "  in  the  phraseology  of  Bret  Harte.    And  now 
to  come  to  a  very  sad  episode.     A  tall,  portly,  very  stout  man,  of 
clerical  appearance,  and  with  a  closely-shaven  face,  sent  up  a  card, 
the  Eeverend    Something   or  other,   of  "somewhere."     On   his 
coming  in  he  was  frightfully  efiusive,  and  talked  on  every  subject, 
including  Shakespeare  and  the  musical  glasses,  and  informed  me 
that  he  was  a  Broad  Churchman.     Physically  he  was.     His  in- 
formation was  singularly  superficial,  sucE  as  a  retentive  memory 
and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Athencev/m  and  the  Saturday  Review 
could  easily  get   up,  and   was   principally  the   baldest  twaddle. 
Getting  bored,  I  invited  him  in  to  have  some  tea,  and  left  him  to 
its  enjoyment  in  the  ante-room.     Fresh  visitors  arriving,  I  never 
saw  him  more,  as  he  let  himself  out  by  the  ante-room  door,  nor 
did  I  ever  see  six  tea-spoons,  sugar  tongs,  and  a  brand  new  silk 
umbrella.    The  card  was  a  sham  one,  and  my  only  consolation  was 
that  with  the  exception  of  one  spoon,  the  remainder  were  electro, 
with  my  initials  on  them,  which  were  engraved  to  prevent  con- 
fusion with  my  co-tenant's  property.     The  homy-handed  sons  of 
toil  are  great.    My  carpenter,  a  most  worthy  and  frightfully  deaf 
man,  asked  leave  to  bring  some  of  his  mates.    Four  in  all  arrived, 
admirably  clean,  in  frock  coats  and  pot  hats.     They  were  judicious 
in  their  criticisms  and  wonderfully  nicely-behaved,  but  all  of  a 
sudden  an  irrepressible  little  cock-sparrow  of  a  man  burst  in  with, 
"  Ah !  mates,  it  would  do  the  genleman  good  to  see  some  of  Bill 
Parker's  drorings.    You  see,  sir,  this  is  'ow  it  is.     Bill's  a  gasfitter, 
self-tort,  and  he  ain't  married,   which  more's  the  pity;"  then 
addressing  the  deaf  party,  he  propounded  the  notion   that  Bill, 
being  steady  and  clever,  ought  to  get  "  'itched,"  as  he  phrased  it. 
The  deaf  party,  who  is  very  much  married,  and  has  a  shrewish  wife 
and  eight  children,  scouted  the  idea,  and  informed  the  little  man 
that  he  (Bill)  had  better  let  well  alone,  and  not  make  a  blanked 
"  hidjet "  of  himself.     "  All  I've  got  to  say  is,  I  wish  to  Gawd  as 
I  was  single  again."    The  Irrepressible  said,  "  Well,  you  know, 
sir.  Bill's  trade  is  like  youm,  it  is  skilled  labour ;  it  ain't  nothing 
but  skilled  labour  as  can  make  a  proper  jint  in  a  pipe.     People 
don't  know  whg^t  the  man  can  do;  and  tho'  I  am  only  a  hard- 
working, 'omy  'anded  cove,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it's  pritty  to  see 
'im  make  a  union."     A  slightly  mixed  and  rather  irascible  dialogue 
took  place  when  I  propounded  beer  as  a  pastime.     Every  gentle- 
man said,  "  'Ere's  towards  you,  sir,"  and  then  they  took  their  leaves. 
The  most  awful  bores  and  the  worst  behaved  are  the  Topham 
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Sawyers  (Thackeray),  husband  and  wife.  Mrs.  T.  S.,  tall,  bony, 
over-dressed,  with  huge  glowing  skirts,  scented  to  death,  and 
remarkable  for  a  cold  glassy  eye  and  a  Roman  nose — -forUment 
accuse — and  powder  on  its  bridge.  I  defy  any  mortal  man  to  look 
at  Mrs.  T.  S.  without  his  eyes  wandering  to  her  nose.  She 
generally  brings  her  daughters  with  her,  who  are  of  any  age  vary- 
ing from  twenty  to  twenty-six  and  are  four  pasty-faced  girls  with 
the  maternal  nose  developing  fast.  Mrs.  T.  S.  keeps  up  a  kind  of 
polite  fiction  that  they  are  but  children,  and  exhorts  them  not  to 
stoop  and  to  notice  all  they  see.  Looking  in  the  mirrors,  after 
one  of  these  exhortations,  I  saw  the  youngest  protrude  her  tongae 
behind  her  mother's  back  for  the  benefit  of  her  sisters.  This  par- 
ticular Mrs.  T.  S.  called  when  I  had  a  friend  with  me  who  showed 
my  pictures  off  whilst  I  sat  still,  having  a  rheumatic  affection  of 
the  knee  at  the  time  rendering  it  very  painful  for  me  to  stand. 
My  friend  with  the  gravest  face  is  a  wild  joker,  and  on  Mrs.  T.  S. 
suggesting  that  I  was  suffering  from  gout  from  some  Bohemian 
games  told  her  it  was  caused  by  attending  a  midnight  meeting  on 
Good  Friday  and  kneeling  on  cold  stones.  She  looked  him  over 
but  never  a  muscle  moved  he.  She  then  said,  "  You  gentlemen 
indulge,  I  recognize,  in  the  filthy  habit  of  smoking  ;  are  you  not 
aware  that  it  is  most  deleterious?  "  My  friend  replied  that  his 
grandfather  smoked  up  to  ninety-three  and  was  then  choked  by  a 
haddock  bone.  Again  a  searching  glance,  and  again  a  face  as  ex- 
pressive as  a  brick  wall.  Prowling  round  the  room  and  going 
where  she  had  not  the  slightest  occasion  or  business  to  go,  the  tail 
of  her  dress  caught  in  a  large  new  portrait  frame,  pulled  it  over, 
the  jar  of  the  fall  dislocated  the  joints,  the  glass  was  broken,  and 
£2  10s.  was  what  I  had  to  pay  for  getting  the  damage  repaired. 
She  expressed  no  word  of  sorrow,  but  considered  it  was  a  stupid 
place  to  put  a  frame  in.  I  suggested  that  people  usually  did  not 
go  prowling  about  studios  and  getting  into  comers.  On  this 
remark  Mrs.  T.  S.  became  decidedly  abusive  and  said  if  that  was 
the  way  I  treated  my  guests  she  for  one  would  never  come  again. 
I  suggested  that  I  never  saw  her  before  that  day  and  she  merely 
came  with  a  friend's  card,  on  which  she  gathered  her  brood  to- 
gether and  sallied  forth,  two  of  her  children  making  faces  at 
myself  and  friend  behind  their  mother's  back.  My  friend  threw 
himself  on  the  floor  in  a  convulsion  of  assumed  grief  and  uttered 
several  piercing  yells,  spilling  an  imperial  pint  of  turpentine  on 
the  floor  to  get  rid  of  the  horrid  smell  of  scent.  Mr.  T.  S.  is 
generally  a  big  man,  very  heavy  and  dull,  and  certainly  would 
require  his  brains  taking  out  and  washing  before  they  could 
receive  any  fresh  ideas.  Mr.  T.  S.  is  a  worthy  man,  but  awfully 
dense,  and  has  never  got  beyond  the  impressions  of  twenty-one, 
and  his  notions  of  art  are  the  tenets  of  the  Benjamin  West  school. 
He  comes  and  utters  no  comment,  the  sniff  dubious  in  his  expres- 
sion of  opinion.     Suddenly  he  says,  **  Do  you  know  the  works  of 
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Buggins,  R.  A  ?  "  I  mildly  rejoin, "  Slightly ;  was  he  not  a  follower 
of  Benjamin  West  ?  "  This  brings  down  a  torrent  of,  "  Young  sir, 
Buggins,  R.  A.,  was  a  painter,  one  of  the  great  school,  dignified  by 
such  geniuses  as  Fuseli,  the  Rev.  Peters  and  Angelica  Kaufman  " 
(whom  he  will  call  Korfman).  *'  Why,  sir,  do  you  know  I  am  the 
proud  possessor  of  his  sketch  of  Kent  having  his  eyes  plucked 
out  ?  you  will  find  the  subject  in  Shakespeare's  *  King  Lear,'  and 
nobly  he  has  treated  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  it  to  you — it  is 
now  at  my  house,  The  Spasms,  Enfield — any  time  you  like  to  call ; 
but  mind  you,  young  sir,  Buggins,  R.  A.,  Wds  a  painter."  I  say  it 
with  shame  that  I  have  never  yet  found  time  to  go  to  Enfield  and 
inspect  the  works  of  the  immortal  Buggins,  R.  A. 

Another  frequenter  of  studios  on  this  awful  day  was  a  gentle- 
man who  had  a  pleasing  habit  of  being  very  obtuse,  and  if  you 
told  him  the  subject  of  a  picture  five  minutes  after  would  say, 
**  And  what  shall  we  call  this  little  thing,  aye !  aye !  aye !  the  name 

for  this  is ?  "     When  I  painted  my  justly-celebrated  picture  of  a 

dead  Christian  being  lowered  into  the  Catacombs,  he  covered  me 
with' confusion  by  asking  if  they  were  not  taking  in  fresh  provi- 
sions on  board  ship.  A  very  audible  smile  crept  over  my  visitors' 
faces  and  the  sale  of  the  picture  was  ruined. 

The  length  of  this  article  precludes  my  writing  in  extenso  upon 
the  parties  who  see  no  merit  in  your  pictures  but  admire  your 
frames,  the  party  who  picks  out  of  a  large  and  painfully  elaborate 
historical  picture  some  trifling  detail  as  a  pot  or  basket  in  a  comer, 
and  the  gay  and  festive  and  decidedly  common  or  garden  donkey 
who  asks  if  you  don't  paint  from  lay  figures  and  get  your  expres- 
sion off  them,  and  are  they  not  much  better  than  human  models  ? 

I  now  pass  to  my  last  paragraph — the  history  of  a  triptych  : 

Knter  unto  me  a  long,  lean,  sallow,  semi-clerically  dressed  man, 
slow  in  speech,  deliberate  in  utterance.  He  also  came  on  a  Show 
Sunday  and  took  up  his  parable  to  this  effect :  ^*  I,  sir,  am  greatly 
interested  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ethelburga  Swyfeleye,  and  it  is  my 
wish  to  present  it  with  a  triptych.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if 
you  would  undertake  to  paint  one.  Six  feet  by  nine  in  the  centre, 
and  the  two  side  wings  to  be  respectively  three  feet  each.  I 
should  wish  it  painted  with  gold  backgrounds  diapered,  and  in  the 

style  of  the  late  lamented ."  I  said  I  did  not  paint  in  that  style, 

that  I  did  not  care  to  paint  either  chlorotic  women  or  epicene 
creatures  that  did  duty  for  men,  and  that  the  type  that  called  for 
a  mop  of  tangled  hair,  a  huge  eye,  a  projecting  chin,  and  a  gener- 
ally unwholesome  complexion,  was  not  for  the  likes  of  me.  I 
also  objected  to  the  gilt  work  at  the  back  of  the  Redeemer,  but  as . 
regards  the  two  other  figures  I  would  try  and  follow  out  his  wishes. 
Then  said  my  friend,  **  I  fear  you  artists  are  rather  obstinate  and 
will  have  your  own  ways." 

**  And  now,"  said  I,  "  we  come  to  a  very  vital  point,  the  question 
of  remuneration.    This  picture  would  be  no  child's  play  and  would 

TT 
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certainly  make  a  hole  in  nine  months ;  you  will  remember  there 
are  models  ;to  pay  daily,  three  huge  oak  panels,  gilding,  carpenters' 
work,  gilt  mouldings  round  and  cartoons.  It  certainly  would  take 
nine  months  out  and  away."  To  which  the  patron  of  art  replied, 
"Every  reasonable  expense  and  money  out  of  pocket  of  course  I 
would  repay,  and  will  sign  an  agreement  of  a  binding  kind  which 
a  solicitor  could  draw  up."  "  But,  my  good  sir,"  said  I,  "  how  about 
my  remuiieration  for  nine  months'  hard  work  and  thought?" 
**  Well,"  said  my  visitor  in  reply,  "  I  thought  I  had  explained  to 
you  that  I  was  going  to  present  it  to  St.  Ethelburga."  My  blood 
was  fairly  up.  "  What !  "  I  said*  "  you  take  nine  months  of  hard 
manual  and  mental  labour,  give  me  nothing  for  it,  and  get  up  a 
spurious  character  for  generosity  for  giving  away  what  you  have 
filched  from  me.  The  subject  admits  of  no  discussion.  Smith, 
show  this  person  out." 

E.  HESS-KATB. 
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AUTHOR  or  "killed  in  tiik  open,"  "the  qirl   in   the  brown    babit,' 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

LADY  DE  FOCHSEY  CHOOSES  BETWEEN  HER  WORLDLY  AND 

SPIRITUAL    LOVERS. 

LORD  LITTELBRANE  had  come  there  that  day  charged  with 
a  desperate  purpose,  and  bent  on  fulfilling  a  design  which  he 
had  only  formed  after  long  self-communing  and  inward  cogitation. 
The  presence  of  Mr.  Jarrett — the  pose  in  which  he  had  discovered 
him — had  shaken  his  intention,  but  not  wholly  destroyed  it.  An 
explanation  had,  however,  been  forthcoming,  which  he  considered 
satisfactory.  The  lady  was  to  be  pitied,  not  blamed,  as  in  his  haste 
he  had  imagined.  A  dear,  pretty,  little  good-natured  thing,  who 
required  some  one  stronger  than  herself  to  guide  and  direct  her 
through  the  shoals  of  life.  A  woman  who  was  sweet  and  guileless 
as  an  infant,  a  very  child  in  nature,  and  whose  faults  proceeded 
entirely  from  too  kindly  and  unworldly  a  disposition. 

This  was  how  he  summed  her  up,  after  half  an  hour's  conversation 
and  after  some  fifty  or  sixty  eye-glances,  lip-pouts,  shoulder-shrugs, 
and  hand-touches.  It  takes  quite  an  ordinary  Delilah  to  defeat  a 
Samson,  and  Lord  Littelbrane  was  no  pillar  of  strength.  The  very 
seclusion  in  which  he  had  lived,  his  reluctance  to  mix  freely  with  the 
sex,  rendered  him  all  the  more  credulous  and  unsuspicious.  Taking 
a  wife  was  very  much  the  same  as  taking  an  awkward  fence  out 
hunting.  He  did  not  like  the  necessity.  It  put  him  in  an  awful 
fright ;  still,  once  it  became  patent  that  the  thing  must  be  done, 
it  was  wiser  to  go  through  with  a  good  grace. 

And  now  he  found  his  courage  rising.  She  was  so  very  sweet 
and  gracious — nay,  almost  caressing. 

He  cleared  his  throat,  and,  with  a  preparatory  cough,  said — 

"  Ahem  !  Lady  De  Fochsey,  I  wish  to  consult  ybu  on  a  delicate 
matter,  but  before  doing  so  will  you  grant  me  a  favour  ?  " 

"  Why,  most  certainly,"  she  answered,  surprised  by  the  solemnity 
of  his  manner. 

"  Thank  you.  I  thought  you  would.  Will  you  give  me  your 
views  on  matrimony  ?  " 

"  On  matrimony  !  "  she  echoed,  fairly  astonished  at  the  demand. 
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**  Yes,  I  should  like  to  hear  your  ideas,  if  y6u  have  no  objection 
to  stating  them." 

*^  Do  you  mean  my  own  personal  experiences.  Lord  Littelbrane, 
or  the  opinions  that  I  have  formed  in  a  general  way  ?  ** 

"  I  should  like  both,  but  the  former  for  choice.  What  I  want  to 
arrive  at  is  this :  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  approve  of  marriage,  looking 
at  it  not  emotionally,  but  merely  as  a  philosopher  ?  " 

'*  What  a  peculiar  question.  Of  course  I  hold  with  matrimony 
as  an  institution.  Women  would  fare  even  worse  than  they  do 
without  it." 

^*  Have  you  fully  considered  the  responsibilities  connected  with 
the  state  ?  " 

**  To  what  responsibilities  do  you  refer,  my  lord  ?  ** 

"  At  the  present  moment,  chiefly  to  those  incurred  by  parents 
towards  their  offspring." 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  pretend  to  have  any  experience  in  such  matters,* 
she  said  lightly.  "  You  see  I  was  lucky  enough  to  avoid  bringing 
a  tribe  of  children  into  the  world." 

"  You  never  had  any  ?     Not  even  one  ?  " 

"  No,  never,  I  am  thankful  to  say." 

'*  Excuse  me.  Lady  De  Fochsey,  but  were  you  not  disappointed 
at  failing  to  perpetuate  the  family  name  ?  " 

She  burst  out  laughing.  This  cross-examination  appeared  to  her 
so  utterly  absurd,  and  it  had  not  yet  dawned  upon  her  what  he  was 
driving  at. 

"  Really,  Lord  Littelbrane,"  she  said,  still  striving  to  control  her 
mirth,  *^  I  did  not  consider  the  family  name  of  so  much  importance 
as  all  that,  and  it  would  have  driven  Sir  Jonathan  simply  mad  te 
have  had  a  squalling  baby  in  the  house." 

"  Strange,"  he  murmured,  eyeing  her  critically  from  top  to  toe. 
**  Any  one  would  have  said  that  you  were  formed  by  nature  to  be 
the  mother  of  a  healthy  and  numerous  family." 

She  was  not  over  and  above  pleased  at  the  tiim  the  conversation 
was  taking.  She  told  herself  it  was  coarse — very  coarse.  As  a 
charming  woman  she  had  no  objection  to  being  admired,  but  not 
as  a  peopler  of  the  world. 

"  Does  your  ladyship  enjoy  good  health  ? "  he  went  on, 
not  noticing  her  displeasure,  and  still  pursuing  his  own  train  of 
reflections  with  a  stolid  perseverance  that  was  one  of  the  chief 
attributes  of  his  character. 

"  Yes,  very,  thank  goodness.  I've  never  been  ill  in  my  life. 
But  why  this  sudden  interest  ?  " 

**  Young,  strong,  handsome,  and  the  owner  of  an  admirable 
constitution,"  he  exclaimed,  as  if  speaking  his  thoughts  aloud. 
"  Where  can  I  find  a  more  suitable  mate,  or  one  more  likely  to 
furnish  me  with  an  heir  ?  Age,  looks,  temper—  everything  is  right." 

**  Good  gracious !  Lord  Littelbrane.  What  on  earth  are  you 
talking  about  ?  ' 
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"The  time  has  come  for  an  explanation,  Lady  De  Fochsey.'' 
And  as  he  spoke,  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  began  pacing  restlessly 
up  and  down  the  room.  "  It  is  important  that  I  should  marry  and 
obtain  a  successor,  otherwise  the  family  title  and  estates  pass  into 
unknown  hands." 

"What  a  misfortune,"  she  exclaimed  with  an  irrepressible 
touch  of  satire. 

"  Of  all  the  ladies  of  my  acquaintance,"  he  went  on  boldly, 
warming  to  his  subject  at  last,  "you  are  the  one  whom  I  con- 
sider most  fitted  to  assist  in  procuring  the  desired  result.  I  am  a 
plain-spoken  man,  and  like  coming  to  the  point  at  once.  My  age 
is  forty-six,  and  I  have  twelve  thousand  a  year.  Will  you  be  Lady 
Littelbrane  ?  " 

So  saying  he  stopped  short,  and  looked  hard  at  her  ladyship 
with  his  small  colourless  eyes. 

For  the  second  time  that  day  she  experienced  a  genuine  move- 
ment of  surprise.  Lord  Littelbrane's  proposal,  however  flattering 
it  might  be  to  her  vanity,  was  totally  unexpected.  He  had  not 
paved  the  way  for  it  in  the  least.  Moreover,  this  brusque  style  of 
courtship  did  not  recommend  itself  to  her  ideas.  They — as  we 
already  know — were  high-flown  and  romantic. 

Besides,  on  this  particular  afternoon  her  soul  was  still  steeped  in 
the  vague  and  exquisite  rapture  produced  by  the  recent  aSance. 
Mystic  influences  intoxicated  it.  If  he  had  appealed  to  the  more 
lofty  and  spiritual  side  of  her  nature,  he  might  have  had  a  chance ; 
but  there  was  something  revolting  and  grossly  material  in  the 
notion  of  being  invited  to  marry  a  man  for  the  express  purpose  of 
furnishing  him  with  a  son  and  heir.  Added  to  this,  she  had  no 
natural  love  of  children.  The  sight  of  a  baby  did  not  throw  her 
into  tender  rhapsodies.  On  the  contrary,  the  little  u^ly,  puckered, 
red-faced  things  only  inspired  her  with  aversion.  All  the  afifection 
she  had  to  spare  was  already  concentrated  upon  her  darling  pugs. 
In  short,  Lord  Littelbrane's  proposal  could  not  possibly  have  been 
couched  in  more  infelicitous  terms.  The  very  words  "  children  and 
parental  responsibilities  "  made  her  shiver.  And  then,  he  was  so 
abominably  grave.  His  face  would  have  reflected  credit  upon  an 
undertaker,  and  won  him  golden  opinions  as  a  hired  mourner  at  a 
funeral.  She  dearly  loved  a  man  with  a  little  dash  and  "  go " 
about  him,  even  if  he  did  require  keeping  in  his  place  every  now 
and  again.  During  the  whole  time  of  Mr.  Jarrett's  visit  she  had 
never  once  felt  dull.  But,  on  the  other  hand.  Lord  Littelbrane  was 
a  wealthy  nobleman,  and  occupied  a  fine  position.  If  she  married 
him  she  would  be  able  to  snub  all  those  people  who  had  shown  her 
the  cold  shoulder  during  her  widowhood.  To  do  so  would  afford 
infinite  satisfaction.  No  doubt  he  offered  many  advantages  from 
a  worldly  point  of  view.  Even  spiritual  exaltation  could  not 
entirely  shut  her  eyes  to  that  fact.  And  then  she  looked  at  him. 
Looked  critically  and  dispassionately  at  his  little,  undersized  figure ; 
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his  bloodless  face,  with  its  covering  of  wizened-up  skin ;  his  sandy 
hair,  and  weak,  watery  eyes.  He  was  very  insignificant ;  in  fact, 
downright  ugly.  The  sort  of  man  she  disliked.  Nevertheless, 
one  short  hour  ago  she  might  have  taken  him,  and  put  up  with 
his  personal  appearance ;  but  at  the  present  moment  her  whole 
being  vibrated  in  response  to  the  ecstatic  conviction  that  she  was 
deeply,  desperately  in  love,  and  at  last  had  fallen  victim  to  the 
long-sought  and  vainly-courted  passion  of  which  she  had  read  so 
much  in  novels,  and  seen  so  little  in  real  life. 

Already  she  felt  like  a  heroine  of  romance.  Bob's  brown  eyes  and 
bright  glances  had  penetrated  her  impressionable  heart,  and 
henceforth  she  told  herself  that  she  could  never,  never  wed  any 
but  a  medium  in  search  of  the  eternal  verities. 

How  rapturous  and  yet  how  lofty  had  been  the  sensations  con- 
jured up  by  that  too  brief  siance.  And  now  she  was  requested 
to  sacrifice  all  these  grand,  heroic  feelings — feelings  which  seemed 
to  lift  her  into  an  altogether  purer  atmosphere — in  order  to  bring 
a  young  Littelbrane  into  the  world. 

Faugh !  The  vulgarity  and  the  gross  materialism  of  the 
proposition  clashed  with  all  her  finer  instincts,  and  even  rendered 
her  impervious  to  her  own  self-interest.  The  excitation  of  her 
mood  was  such  that  it  repudiated  the  commonplace  idea  of  getting 
married  and  having  children.  She  rose  from  her  seat,  smoothed 
down  the  front  of  her  dress  (a  habit  of  hers),  and  said  : 

"My  lord,  you  do  me  gi-eat  honour;  nevertheless  I  cannot 
become  Lady  Littelbrane." 

He  was  too  utterly  amazed  to  be  ofiended.  Such  a  reply  had 
never  entered  into  his  calculations. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked  incredulously.  "  Have  you  any  reason  for 
saying  no  ?  " 

A  mischievous  smile  played  around  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"Because  it  is  just  possible  I  might  disappoint  your  expecta- 
tions." 

He  looked  at  her,  much  as  he  would  have  looked  at  some  thorough- 
bred mare. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  not.  Lady  De  Fochsey." 

"  Well,  whether  I  should  or  whether  I  shouldn't,  I  am  afraid  to 
run  the  risk." 

"  There  need  be  none  as  far  as  you  are  concerned." 

"  What ! "  she  exclaimed  satirically.  "  Not  when  Napoleon  the 
Great  oflFers  the  honour  of  an  alliance  ?  Pshaw !  my  lord,  I  know 
what  men  are  too  well  to  believe  you." 

He  was  rather  flattered  at  being  compared  with  so  famous  a  man. 
He  smiled. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  quite  realize  what  you  are  refusing,"  he 
said  with  quiet  confidence. 

She  made  no  immediate  reply.  Indeed,  she  began  to  think  that, 
arrogant  as  they  sounded,  there  might  be  some  truth  in  his  words. 
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She  had  got  a  little  nearer  earth  again  in  the  last  few  minutes, 
and  the  extreme  assurance  of  his  manner  impressed  her  more  than 
she  cared  to  admit. 

"  Perhaps  not.  It  is  just  possible  you  may  be  right  there,"  she 
said  uneasily. 

"  However,"  he  continued,  taking  up  his  hat  and  stick,  **  I 
shall  not  look  upon  your  decision  as  final.  No  doubt  my  proposal 
has  come  upon  you  as  a  surprise.  Think  it  over.  In  a  month's 
time  I  shall  ask  you  again  to  be  my  wife,  and  expect  then  to  receive 
a  different  answer." 

And  with  this  curious  speech  he  departed,  feeling  very  much 
more  intent  on  gaining  Lady  De  Fochsey's  consent  than  when  he 
had  first  entered  the  house. 

Opposition  lent  a  zest  to  the  pursuit  which  had  hitherto  been 
wanting. 

He  was  not  in  the  least  downcast,  as  many  men  similarly  situated 
might  have  been.  He  possessed  far  too  good  an  opinion  of  himself 
to  believe  for  one  moment  that  the  lady  of  his  choice  was  in 
earnest.  His  mind  could  not  realize  any  woman  refusing  him 
seriously. 

Being  somewhat  unprepared  for  so  great  an  act  of  condescension 
on  his  part,  it  was  quite  natural  that  she  should  require  a  little  time 
to  get  accustomed  to  it.  This  was  how  he  construed  her  rejection 
of  his  suit. 

As  for  himself — well — ^he  did  not  profess  to  be  a  very  ardent 
wooer.  He  was  marrying  from  principle,  and  from  principle  alone. 
That  was  why,  unlike  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  could  look  round 
calmly,  and  select  a  partner  according  to  his  theories  of  selection 
and  maternal  aptitude.  But  under  these  circumstances  he  was 
not  in  a  hurry.  He  felt  none  of  the  passionate  impetuosity  of 
youth,  and  had  no  objection  to  wait  until  her  ladyship  had  become 
thoroughly  familiarized  with  the  greatness  and  importance  of  her 
mission  in  life. 

Of  her  ultimate  acquiescence,  he  entertained  no  doubts  whatever. 

When  Lord  Littelbrane  had  gone.  Lady  De  Fochsey  sat  for  a 
long  while  lost  in  meditation.  By  this  time  her  mood  was  no 
longer  so  exalted  as  it  had  been  immediately  after  Eobert  Jarrett's 
departure.  The  phantasies  of  her  brain  were  growing  dimmer 
and  vaguer. 

Already  an  inward  voice  whispered  uneasily  that  she  had  done 
a  foolish  thing  in  refusing  Lord  Littelbrane. 

"  What  has  a  woman  of  your  age  got  to  do  with  love  ?  "  the 
tormentor  kept  on  saying.     "  Are  you  not  past  all  that  folly  ?  " 

The  thought  made  her  feel  quite  hysterical.  It  was  such  a 
cruel,  cruel  question  to  emanate  from  one's  own  secret  conscious- 
ness, that  it  set  her  off  laughing  and  crying  by  turns. 

The  pugs  were  disturbed  in  their  slumbers,  and  barked  in 
nielancholy  chorus. 
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Thank  goodness !  to  these  dear,  discreet  confidantes  she  ooold 
confess  the  tumultuous  passions  that  tore  her  heart  in  twain. 
Throwing  herself  full  length  on  the  hearthrug  she  embraced  them 
fervently^  almost  as  if  they,  too,  had  been  mediums,  and  cried 
aloud : 

"  Oh  !  Doodie,  Oh !  Snoodie,  my  sweet  darlings !  Pity  your 
poor  mistress,  for  she  is  most  dreadfully  in  love,  and  has  act- 
ually refused  a  coronet  and  twelve  thousand  a  year.  My  pretty 
ones,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?  " 

Doodie  and  Snoodie  curled  their  tails,  blinked  their  eyes,  and 
licked  their  black  shiny  lips  as  much  as  to  say : 

**  We  think  our  *  poor  mistress'  has  taken  leave  of  her  senses 
altogether ;  but  it  don't  much  matter  to  us,  as  long  as  she  will 
retain  them  sufficiently  to  keep  up  a  good  fire.  As  for  love — ^it's 
all  nonsense.  Comfort's  the  thing  to  go  in  for.  Food,  warmth, 
drink,  then  sentiment  can  be  dispensed  with." 

Unfortunately  Lady  De  Fochsey  was  unable  to  obtain  a  clear 
insight  into  the  sagacious  minds  of  Doodie  and  Snoodie.  If  she 
had,  she  might  have  seen  that  materialism  there  reigned  supreme- 
No  gracious  spirit-forms  of  departed  pugs  aSected  the  serenity 
of  the  living. 

But  their  mistress,  as  she  lay  with  them  clasped  in  her  arms, 
kept  on  wondering  what  further  delicious  manifestations  might 
have  taken  place  if  only  Lord  Littelbrane  had  not  appeared  when 
he  did. 

Her  mind  was  a  disordered  chaos,  in  which  worldly  and  spiritual 
lovers  were  grotesquely  jumbled  up,  now  one,  now  the  other 
gaining  a  short-lived  preponderance.  Still,  she  had  had  so  many 
of  the  former  that  on  the  whole  she  preferred  the  latter.  A 
spiritual  embrace  was  not  only  very  exciting,  but  also  delightfully 
novel.  Exhausted  sensation  took  a  fresh  lease  of  life  when  brought 
into  communion  with  psychological  converts.  Spirit-wooing  was 
so  refined,  so  chaste,  so  exquisitely  chivalrous. 

There  was  nothing  the  least  prosaic  about  it — ^not  like  Lord 
Littelbrane's  love-making.  His  mode  of  coxlrtship  had  been 
laconic  and  commonplace  to  a  degree. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE    divinity's    MOTHER. 

As  Bob  walked  in  the  direction  of  home  his  thoughts,  curiously 
enough,  did  not  dwell  much  on  the  events  that  had  taken  place 
during  his  visit  to  Lady  De  Fochsey.  They  rebounded  from  her 
ladyship  to  Dot  Lankester.  It  was  strange  how  all  the  higher 
longings  within  him,  instead  of  responding  to  the  advances  of  his 
spiritual  affinity,  were  attracted  in  an  entirely  different  direction. 
He  was  disgusted  with  the  part  he  had  more  or  less  been  forced 
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to  play,  and  felt  as  if  he  had  behaved  traitorously  towards  his 
real  love. 

Four  whole  days  had  now  elapsed  since  he  had  seen  her.  He 
began  to  fear  she  must  be  ill,  and  wondered,  although  the  hour 
was  somewhat  advanced,  whether  he  could  not  concoct  some  ex- 
cuse for  calling  at  Doctor  Lankester's  house,  and  perhaps  obtaining 
a  peep  of  his  daughter. 

Thus  thinking,  he  quickened  his  stride,  and  walked  steadily  on, 
until  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  village.  Then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  as  he  turned  a  sharp  bend  in  the  road,  he  saw  no  less  a 
person  than  the  doctor  himself  immediately  ahead. 

This  was  indeed  a  piece  of  good  luck,  for  even  if  he  failed  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Dot,  he  was  sure  to  hear  some  news  of  her,  and 
learn  the  reason  why,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours,  they  had  not 
met. 

He  soon  overtook  his  neighbour,  who  was  walking  at  a  leisurely 
pace,  like  one  enjoying  the  Sabbath  repose,  and  who  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  their  meeting. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Jarrett  ?  "  he  said,  shaking  hands  cordially. 
"  I  see  that,  like  me,  you  have  been  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
afternoon  to  take  a  constitutional." 

*'  Yes,**  replied  Bob,  "  I  thought  a  walk  would  do  me  good ;  but 
I  confess  to  having  had  an  object.  I  have  been  calling  on  Lady 
De  Fochsey.    Do  you  know  her  by  any  chance  ?  " 

"  No,  we  have  never  met,  except  in  the  hunting  field,  where  I 
have  seen  her  occasionally,  but  not  often.  She  is  not  one  of  our 
regular  residents." 

"  Oh!  indeed.  And  when  do  you  hunt  again,  doctor?"  inquired 
Bob,  thinking  a  good  opportunity  had  presented  itself  to  attack 
the  subject  of  Dot's  accepting  a  mount. 

**  I'm  not  quite  sure.  It's  very  difficult  for  me  to  form  plans 
beforehand.  They  are  so  liable  to  be  upset  at  the  last  moment. 
But  if  I  can  possibly  manage  it  I  hope  to  get  out  on  Wednesday." 

"  Let  me  see,  where  do  they  meet  ?  "  said  Bob.  "  My  memory 
is  so  bad  that  I  have  forgotten." 

"  At  Pilkington  Hill-side,  in  the  very  best  part  of  the  whole 
country.  That's  why  I'm  anxious  to  keep  the  day  clear  if  I  can. 
We  generally  have  a  good  run  from  there.  The  Pilkington  foxes 
are  nearly  always  a  wild,  straight-running  lot."  And  Doctor 
Lankester's  mild  face  lit  up  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  genuine 
sportsman. 

"  Does — does  Miss  Lankester  accompany  you  ?  "  inquired  Bob, 
a  trifle  confusedly. 

"J  hope  so.  She  has  been  away  from  home  the  last  few  days, 
staying  with  a  friend  the  other  side  of  the  county." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Bob,  trying  to  appear  indifferent.  "  I  thought  I 
had  not  seen  her  about." 

"  That  was  the  reason ;  but  the  child  comes  back  on  Tuesday, 
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and  I  should  like  to  arrange  a  treat  for  her  if  I  could.    Yon  don't 
know  what  an  awfully  keen  sportswoman  Dot  is,  Mr.  Jarrett.** 

"  I  can  quite  imagine  it,  if  she  takes  after  her  father,'*  said  Bob 
with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  these  things  are  hereditary,"  admitted  Doctor 
Lankester.  "  At  all  events,  Dot  inherits  her  love  of  sport  from 
me,  for  her  mother  does  not  know  a  horse  from  a  cow.  However, 
the  child  is  a  true  chip  of  the  old  block,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
her  out  hunting.  She  enjoys  herself  so  thoroughly.  The  only 
thing  is  it  makes  me  wish  I  could  afford  to  mount  her  decently.*^ 

Doctor  Lankester  had  altogether  dropped  his  professional 
manner,  and  apparently  enjoyed  nothing  better  than  talking  about 
his  daughter,  of  whom  he  was  evidently  as  proud  as  he  was  fond. 

Now  was  Bob's  chance ;  he  cordd  not  possibly  have  had  a  better. 

"  I — I  wanted  to  ask  you  something,"  he  said,  blushing  like  a 
schoolgirl. 

"  Indeed !  What  is  it  ?  If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you, 
I  shall  be  only  too  glad." 

^^  It's  a  favour,"  said  Bob,  turning  a  shade  more  crimson  than 
before. 

"  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,  because,  in  that  case,  the  probabilities 
are  the  request  is  something  I  am  in  a  position  to  grant." 

"  Thank  you,  awfully,  doctor ;  I  only  want  you  to  say  yes." 

His  companion  smiled.  Bob's  simplicity  was  a  refreshing  con- 
trast to  Captain  Straightem's  hauteur. 

"  You  forget,"  he  said  indulgently,  "  that  I  still  remain  in 
ignorance  as  to  your  wishes." 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,"  Bob  blurted  out  in  reply,  "  I  have  a  great 
many  more  horses  in  my  stables  than  I  can  possibly  ride ^ 

"  Then  you're  a  very  lucky  man,"  interrupted  the  doctor  playftdly. 

"Yes,  but  if  you  would  only  allow  Do —  I  mean  Miss  Lankester, 
to  take  one  whenever  she  wants  to  go  hunting,  it  would  be  confer- 
ring a  downright  obligation  upon  me.  There,  that's  what  I  wanted 
to  say." 

Doctor  Lankester  gave  no  immediate  reply.  Coming  from  an 
almost  total  stranger  he  was  touched  by  the  kindliness  of  the 
offer.  In  twenty  years  Captain  Straightem  had  never  made  a 
similar  one. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my  idea  ?  "  asked  Bob  anxiously. 
"  You  won't  refuse,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Jarrett,  I  hardly  know.  It  is  awfully  kind 
of  you  to  suggest  such  a  thing,  but  I  scarcely  feel  justified  in 
allowing  Dot  to  profit  by  your  generosity." 

"  It  would  be  uncommonly  nice  to  give  her  a  real  good  mount 
for  Wednesday,"  urged  Bob  persuasively,  "  especially  if  she  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  it  till  she  got  to  the  meet." 

Dr.  Lankester's  countenance  showed  that  the  proposition  was  one 
which  recommended  itself. 
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He  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  daughter,  and  the  mere  thought 
of  giving  her  pleasure  proved  a  great  inducement  to  accept  Sir. 
Jarrett's  oflFer. 

"  I  think  Dot  would  go  off  her  head  with  delight ,**  he  said. 
**  How  she  would  ride  if  she  were  really  well  mounted.  I  should 
like  you  to  see  her  follow  hounds  just  for  once,  Mr.  Jarrett.'*  And 
his  face  beamed  with  paternal  pride. 

"  I  hope  to  see  Miss  Lankester  follow  hounds  not  once,  but  many 
times,"  Bob  rejoined ;  **  and,  as  I  said  before,  it  will  be  an  act  of 
charity  to  keep  my  horses  in  work." 

"  There  are  not  many  ladies  in  these  parts  who  can  beat  Dot 
across  a  country,"  went  on  the  doctor,  feeling  that  he  had  secured 
a  sympathetic  listener,  and  in  his  innocence  never  once  suspecting 
Bob  might  have  an  ulterior  motive.  "  Although  I  say  it — who 
shouldn't  — she  can  ride.  I  know  no  prettier  sight  in  this  world 
than  to  see  Dot  coming  over  a  fence." 

"  She's  a  pretty  sight  anywhere,"  said  Bob,  under  his  breath. 
Then  he  added  aloud,  and  in  tones  of  perfect  satisfaction,  "  Come, 
that's  settled,  and  we  need  not  discuss  the  matter  any  more.  How 
do  you  go  to  covert',  doctor  ?  " 

"  We  generally  ride,  provided  the  distance  is  not  too  great." 

**  In  that  case,  if  you  and  Miss  Lankester  will  jog  out  to  the 
meet  on  Wednesday,  Kingfisher  shall  be  there  in  readiness,  and 
my  groom  can  then  change  the  saddles." 

^*  A  thousand  thanks.  That  will  suit  us  capitally,  and  I  do  hope, 
for  Dot's  sake,  we  may  have  a  good  run,  if  only  to  give  her  a  chance 
of  proving  herself  not  wholly  unworthy  of  your  kindness." 

"  Pray  don't  talk  about  kindness,"  said  Bob,  colouring  up  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair.     "  The  boot  is  on  the  other  leg,  really." 

"Ah  !  that's  your  nice  way  of  putting  it." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  can't  tell  you,  doctor,"  and  Bob's  face  grew  sud- 
denly grave,  "  how  lonely  I  am  all  by  myself  in  that  great  big 
house.  I  long  for  companionship,  and  if  you  and  your  family  would 
only  treat  me  as  a  friend,  instead  of  as  a  stranger,  you  would  be 
conferring  a  real  benefit." 

Doctor  Lankester  was  moved  by  this  appeal.  He  had  conceived 
a  great  liking  for  the  simple  and  straightforward  young  fellow, 
and  only  Bob's  superior  social  position  had  prevented  him  from 
showing  it  more  fully.     Now  his  heart  was  completely  won. 

"  We  shall  all  appreciate  having  a  neighbour  in  you,"  he  said 
heartily.  "  And  if  we  are  to  treat  you  unceremoniously,  you  must 
treat  us  the  same,  and,  whenever  you  are  dull  or  out  of  spirits,  con- 
sider our  house  your  home.  And,  as  a  beginning,  you  had  better 
come  in  now  and  drink  tea  with  my  wife,  who  will  thoroughly 
enjoy  a  chat.  For  here  we  are,"  pulling  up  before  the  identical 
porch  beneath  which  Bob  had  stood  gazing  at  Dot's  pure  profile 
only  a  few  nights  previously. 

The  young  man   gladly  accepted   this   invitation.      He   had 
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nothing  whatever  to  do  until  dinner-time  ;  and,  in  spite  of  Dot's 
absence,  his  curiosity  prompted  him  to  take  the  present  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  her  home  and  surroundings.  They  would  surely 
»«peak  to  him  of  her  in  some  form  or  other. 

He  also  believed  that  if  he  could  but  succeed  in  establishing  a 
friendship  between  himself  and  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Lankester,  it  would 
materially  assist  his  cause  hereafter.  There  was  nothing  like  having 
the  parents  on  one's  side  to  start  with.  Their  goodwill  might 
prove  an  enormous  gain,  and  greatly  facilitate  all  future  meetings. 

Mothers  were  proverbially  kind  to  eligible  young  men  who 
appeared  to  fancy  their  daughters,  and  Bob  entertained  every  hope 
of  enlisting  Mrs.  Lankester's  sympathies.  A  quiet  half-hour's  con- 
fidential conversation  would  at  least  afford  a  chance  of  making  a 
favourable  impression,  which  he  should  take  care  to  increase  later  on. 

So  he  followed  the  doctor  into  a  small  but  cheerful  and  cleanly- 
papered  passage,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  Dot's  mother.  He  had  looked  upon  her  with  reverence, 
as  a  being  to  be  admired  and  distantly  adored,  in  virtue  of  her 
quite  too  charming  daughter.     And  she  disappointed  him. 

Had  he  not  been  so  young  and  so  foolish  he  might  have  known 
that  such  would  surely  prove  the  case.  For  when  does  a  middle- 
aged  woman  ever  come  up  to  a  man's  expectations?  He  can 
always  find  a  flaw  in  her  somewhere,  if  so  disposed.  His  imagi- 
nation had  pictured  a  gentle,  fragile,  ethereal-looking  old  lady, 
with  silvery  lock^,  and  a  white  Shetland  shawl,  and  a  sweet  musi- 
cal voice.  In  reality,  he  saw  a  stout,  rotundly-shaped  personage, 
with  black  beady  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  and  several  chins,  who  spoke 
in  a  sharp  staccato  voice,  and  who,  against  his  will,  impressed  him 
with  an  idea  of  vulgarity,  and  of  belonging  to  a  lower  class  than 
did  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Lankester  was  clad  in  a  black  silk  dress,  very  shiny  at 
the  shoulder-blades.  Her  head  was  covered  by  a  gorgeous  erection 
of  lace  and  bright  blue  ribbons,  and  round  her  fat  red  neck  hung 
a  long  gold  watch-chain.  The  first  glimpse  proclaimed  her  fond- 
ness for  meretricious  adornment.  At  least,  so  Bob  decided.  As  for 
any  resemblance  to  Dot — well,  when  she  began  to  speak,  it  relieved 
him  to  find  that  there  was  none.  They  had  not  a  single  trait  or 
feature  in  common.  All  the  girl's  refinement  and  gentility 
evidently  came  from  her  father.  She  owed  none  of  her  charms  to 
the  maternal  side. 

Mrs.  Lankester  received  him  most  graciously ;  nevertheless,  there 
was  something  about  her  which  he  did  not  like,  though  he  would 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  define  what  that  something  was.  Her 
exaggerated  civility  produced  an  irritating  effect  upon  his  nerves, 
and  seemed  too  great  to  be  real.  There  was  too  much  fussiness 
in  her  manner  and  in  her  efiusive  speeches.  He  preferred  Doctor 
Lankester's  homely  method  of  offering  hospitality.  But  that  good 
man  remained  singularly  quiet  in  the  presence  of  his  better-half,  of 
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whom  it  was  etisy  to  see  he  stood  in  considerable  awe.  He  soon 
left  the  room,  pleading  as  an  excuse  that  he  had  some  business  to 
attend  to,  and  the  lady  was  not  ill-pleased  to  find  herself  alone 
with  her  guest.  The  doctor  always  would  prose  on  so  about 
medicine  and  science,  and  things  that  nobody  cared  a  bit  about. 
She  should  extract  far  more  from  Mr.  Jarrett  in  his  absence. 

Meanwhile  tea  had  been  brought  up,  and  she  pretended  to  be 
very  busy  among  the  cups  and  saucers. 

"  Sugar  ?  "  she  inquired  presently,  with  an  ingratiating  smile, 
holding  up  a  lump  between  the  tongs,  and  thrusting  it  almost 
under  her  visitor's  nose. 

**  If  you  please,  Mrs.  Lankester." 

"  And  cream  f  "  laying  an  emphasis  on  the  words,  which  called 
attention  to  the  fact  of  cream  and  not  milk  being  offered. 

"  If  it  is  not  troubling  you  too  much,"  said  Bob  amiably. 

"  Oh !  don't  mention  the  trouble ;  it's  a  pleasure.'' 

Seated  ma-Or-ma  his  hostess  and  furnished  with  a  cup  of  boiling 
tea,  which  could  only  be  drunk  in  spasmodic  sips,  and  which  was 
far  more  painful  to  the  palate  than  comforting.  Bob  now,  for  the 
first  time,  summoned  up  sufficient  courage  to  inquire  after  Dot. 

"  And  so  your  daughter  is  away  from  home,  Mrs.  Lankester  ?  ^ 
he  said. 

"  Yes,  she  left  early  on  Wednesday  morning.  In  fact,  the  day 
after  she  and  her  father  dined  with  you." 

"  Don't  you  miss  her  most  dreadfully  ?  I'm  sure  I  should  if  I 
had  such  a  child,"  said  Bob,  his  imagination  running  riot. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  of  course,"  responded  Mrs.  Lankester,  in  tones  which 
gave  the  lie  direct  to  the  assertion. 

**  But  then,  you  see,  Mr.  Jarrett,  we  poor  mothers  of  families 
have  got  to  get  used  to  losing  our  offspring." 

"Do  you  mean  that  they  take  husbands  unto  themselves?  " 

"  Exactly.     You've  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head." 

"  And  is  Miss  Dot  going  to  get  married  ?  "  he  asked  with  con- 
siderable perturbation. 

**  Now,  now,  how  you  do  jump  at  conclusions,  to  be  sure !  I 
never  implied  such  a  thing  ;  I  merely  meant  to  say  that  I  suppose 
she  will  some  day,  when  the  right  man  turns  up." 

"  And  hasn't  he  turned  up  yet  ?  " 

"  Not  in  my  opinion.  Bits  of  boys  without  a  halfpenny  to  bless 
themselves  with  are  no  good  whatever,  and  the  mistake  is 
encouraging  them,  as  I  have  impressed  upon  Dot  since  her  child- 
hood." 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MATERNAL  TROUBLES. 

Bob  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  at  this  announcement.     He  felt  as  if  some 
deadly  weight  had  been  removed  from  his  heart. 
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"  She's  sure  to  marry  pretty  soon,*'  he  said  decidedly. 

**  She  may  or  she  may  not,"  answered  Mre.  Lankester,  looking  at 
him  with  her  sharp  black  eyes.  "  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that 
my  eldest  daughter  made  a  very  bad  match  indeed,  thanks  to  her 
father's  weakness  in  giving  his  consent ;  and  I've  no  intention  of 
allowing  Dot  to  do  the  same,  that  is  to  say — "  drawing  herself  up 
consequentially,  "  if  /  have  any  voice  in  the  matter." 

"Quite  right,"  said  Bob,  highly  approving  of  this  decision,  since 
he  saw  that  it  shut  the  doors  to  numbers  of  penniless  candidates. 

**  You  see,  Mr.  Jarrett,"  continued  Mrs.  iknkester  in  her  most 
confidential  manner,  "  poor  Matilda  was  simply  sacrificed.  She 
fell  in  love  with  a  young  engineer  who  had  only  a  hundred  and 
fifty  a  year,  and  Doctor  Lankester,  instead  of  sending  him  to  the 
right  about,  actually  encouraged  the  marriage.  With  what  result  ? 
There  is  poor  dear  Matilda  now,  at  five-and-twenty,  living  in  some 
frightful,  unhealthy  African  village,  from  which  she  may  never 
live  to  return,  and  with  three  little  bits  of  children  on  her  hands. 
Can  you  conceive  of  anything  more  dreadful  or  more  trying  to  my 
maternal  feelings  ?  " 

"  But  perhaps  she  is  happy,  Mrs.  Lankester.  If  so  she  would 
make  light  of  enduring  a  few  hardships  for  the  sake  of  being  with 
her  husband." 

"  Oh !  don't  talk  to  me  of  her  husband.  Every  time  I  hear  his 
name  mentioned  it  makes  me  mad  to  think  what  a  fool  Doctor 
Lankester  was,  not  to  send  him  off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear.  But  I 
shall  take  pretty  good  care  not  to  let  Dot  throw  herself  away  in  a 
similar  manner,  however  much  she  may  be  backed  up  by  her 
father." 

And  as  she  spoke  Mrs.  Lankester's  countenance  assumed  such  an 
obstinate  expression  that  -Bob  immediately  caught  himself  pitying 
her  more  unworldly  and  tender-hearted  spouse,  and  wondering  how 
many  Caudle  lectures  he  had  already  been  treated  to  on  the  subject 
of  Matilda's  mesalliance.  But  he  kept  his  speculations  secret,  and 
said  soothingly : 

"  I  think  you  have  no  cause  for  alarm  as  regards  Miss  Lankester. 
She  is  sure  to  make  a  good  marriage,  possibly  a  brilliant  one.  But 
perhaps  you  are  too  ambitious." 

"  Oh  !  dear  no,  Mr.  Jarrett.  You  are  quite  mistaken  there.  I 
would  let  her  marry  anybody  who  had  a  suflBicient  income." 

**  And  what  do  you  call  a  sufficient  income,  Mrs.  Lankester  ? 
Fifteen  thousand  a  year  ?  " 

That  was  precisely  the  amount  he  had  inherited  from  his  uncle. 

**Two  would  satisfy' me.  But  there — "  breaking  off  short, 
"  what's  the  use  of  talking  ?  Young  men  with  money  and  on  the 
look  out  for  a  wife  are  scarce  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  and  even  a 
few  hundreds  are  not  to  be  picked  up  in  a  hurry  " 

"  I  thought  there  were  any  number  of  hunting  bachelors  in 
Stiffshire,"  said  Bob. 
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*'  So  there  are.     But  they  don't  count,  though  lots  of  them  are 
aggravatingly  rich." 
« Indeed !     Why  not  ?  "" 

"  Because  their  heads  are  stuffed  full  of  nothing  but  horses  and 
hounds,  and  they  think  far  more  of  a  yearling  filly  than  they  do 
of  a  young  lady.  I  begin  to  despair  of  Dot's  finding  a  husband 
down  here."    And  Mrs.  Lankester  sighed  audibly. 

"  She  must  have  one,  of  course  ?  "  said  Bob,  with  a  touch  of 
satire  lost  upon  his  listener,  whose  extreme  worldliness  repelled 
him,  although  he  could  not  help  feeling  amused  by  it. 

"  Of  course.  What  is  a  young  woman  to  do  if  she  remains 
single  ?  She's  a  perfect  nobody,  and  has  no  position  whatever. 
Besides,  Doctor  Lankester  can't  afford  to  leave  either  of  his 
daughters  a  fortune.  He's  not  at  all  a  rich  man,  and  of  late  years 
has  been  far  from  strong." 

"  Never  fear,"  said  Bob  confidently.  "  Miss  Dot  can  do  quite 
well  without  a  *  dot ' — no  joke  intended." 

"  Ah !  that's  all  very  fine,  but  seriously,  Mr.  Jarrett,  what  disturbs 
me  so  much  now-a-days  are  the  tribes  of  women  one  meets  with 
wherever  one  goes.  There  are  a  great  many  more  in  existence 
than  there  are  men,  and  things  have  got  to  such  a  pass  in  our 
country,  that  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  are  not  enough  hus- 
bands to  go  round.  Some  of  the  girls  are  bound  to  get  left  out  in 
the  cold,  whether  they  like  it  or  not." 

"  Then  I  should  ship  them  off  to  Australia,"  said  Bob,  laughing 
heartily.  "  A  batch  of  nice,  rosy  English  young  ladies  would  be 
immensely  appreciated  out  in  the  bush." 

*•  One  can't  send  a  girl  off  to  a  foreign  country  all  alone,"  said 
Mrs.  Lankester,  receiving  the  suggestion  quite  seriously.  "  Besides, 
Dot  is  so  young  yet,  that  I  think  she  should  be  allowed  to  have  a 
chance  first,  though  Heaven  only  knows  how  she  is  ever  to  meet 
anybody  worth  marrying  down  here." 

Mrs.  Lankester's  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  her  daughter,  and  the  way 
in  which  she  appealed  to  him,  tickled  Bob's  fancy  not  a  little.  A 
lady  of  greater  refinement  would  have  concealed  her  object  better, 
and  treated  the  whole  matter  more  artistically.  Instinct  told  him 
that  in  his  love's  mother  he  should  find  a  powerful  ally,  who  would 
advance  his  cause  by  every  means  at  her  disposal.  And,  though 
he  might  not  much  like  the  woman,  this  was  of  vast  importance. 
It  was  an  immense  relief,  too,  to  ascertain  that  practically  the 
field  lay  open,  and  that  none  other  had  laid  4siege  to  Dot's 
affections. 

Consequently,  the  more  piteously  Mrs.  Lankester  bewailed  the 
scarcity  of  eligible  suitors,  the  lighter  hearted  grew  he.  Everything 
appeared  satisfactory,  as  far  as  be  was  concerned. 

"  You  mark  my  words,"  he  said  gaily,  "  some  stranger  will  come 
pouncing  down  on  Miss  Dot  when  you  least  expect  it,  and  carry  her 
off  before  you  have  time  to  recover  from  your  surprise." 
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^^  I  hope  so  at  any  rate.  But  are  you  really  in  earnest,  Mr. 
Jarrett  ?  "  looking  at  him  with  eyes  which  seemed  to  pierce  his 
innermost  thoughts. 

*^  Yes,  quite.  Your  daughter  is  much  too  charming  to  remain  a 
spinster,  even  in  this  country,  where  there  is  such  a  sad  insufficiency 
of  the  masculine  creature." 

"  And  you  are  not  joking  ?  "  she  said  pointedly.  **  You  really 
mean  what  you  say  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do ;  I  never  was  more  serious  in  my  life." 
"  Why,  Mr.  Jarrett,"  she  exclaimed  playfully,  "  I  shall  begin 
to  think  you  are  a  little  bit  *  gone  *  on  Dot  yourself.**     And  an 
unctuous  smile  spread  slowly  over  all  her  roseate  countenance. 

It  was  a  hazardous  speech,  but  there  was  a  look  in  his  face  which 
emboldened  her  to  make  it,  and  made  her  heart  beat  fast  with  a 
hope  that  surpassed  even  her  highest  ambition. 

He  blushed  furiously,  but  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  insinuation. 
Suddenly  she  leant  forward  and  said   with  almost  motherly 
solicitude : 

"  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  very  often,  Mr.  Jarrett,  although  we 
have  no  fine  house,  or  good  cook,  or  old  wines  to  offer  as  an 
inducement." 

"  I  don't  care  two  straws  about  such  things,"  he  said  hastily. 
"  No  ?     Well,  then,  I  shall  no  longer  feel  afraid  to  make  you 
heartily  welcome  whenever  you  like  to  come.     Even  a  pot-luck 
dinner  we  could  manage,  if  you  are  not  particular." 

"  There  never  was  any  one  less  so.  You  seem  to  forget,  Mrs. 
Lankester,  that  I  was  not  bom  in  the  purple,  and  have  only  lately 
inherited  my  fortune." 

"  It's  a  relief  to  find  you  have  jiot  inherited  Captain  Straightem's 
manners  as  well  as  his  money,"  said  the  lady  vindictively.    **  I 
can't  abide  those  stuck-up,  supercilious  people." 
"  I  hope  you  don't  think  me  *  stuck-up '  ?  "  said  Bob. 
«  Not  a  bit.     That's  why  I  like  you." 

"  I  am  glad  your  first  impressions  have  been  favourable,  Mrs. 
Lankester." 

"  La !  Mr.  Jarrett,  I  feel  as  if  we  were  quite  intimate  already, 
and  can  almost  imagine  I  had  known  you  all  my  life.  I  should  no 
more  have  dreamt  of  telling  your  uncle  about  Matilda's  marriage, 
and  my  hopes  for  Dot,  than  of  flying.  But  you  are  what  I  call  a 
real  neighbour,  not  a  make-believe." 
"  I  hope  to  prove  myself  one,"  he  said. 

"  You  have  done  that  already ;  but  if  you  wish  to  do  so  still  more, 
you  might  take  compassion  on  that  poor  girl  of  mine,  every  now 
and  again  when  you  have  no  better  employment.  She  leads  a  dull 
life  at  best,  and  a  little  young  society  would  do  her  all  the  good  in 
the  world." 

He  understood  perfectly  what  she  intended  to  convey  .by  this 
petition.   Mer  vulgarity  was  intense,  but  fortunately  her  wishes 
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coincided  with  his  own,  so  that  he  felt  no  difficulty  in  complying 
with  the  request. 

Only  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  very  disgusting  of 
a  woman  to  throw  her  daughter  at  a  man's  head  quite  so  plainly, 
simply  because  she  knew  he  was  well-off.  For  of  his  real  character, 
Mrs.  Lankester  could  know  positively  nothing.  She  might  have 
been  sacrificing  her  offspring  at  the  shrine  of  a  monster,  for  aught 
she  was  aware. 

Had  he  been  in  Dot's  place  he  should  have  resented  such 
conduct  fiercely,  and  he  fancied  now  that  he  could  divine  the 
reason  of  her  coldness  and  reserve.  No  doubt  the  mother's  many 
lectures  on  matrimony  had  revolted  her  pride,  and  caused  her  to 
assume  that  sternly  defensive  demeanour  which  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  both  admired  and  respected. 

He  told  himself  that  he  should  not  have  liked  her  so  well  if, 
instead  of  exhibiting  the  same  simple,  child-like  nature  as  her 
father,  she  had  taken  after  Mrs.  Lankester. 

That  lady  inspired  him  with  an  antipathy  which  he  was  at  a 
loss  wholly  to  account  for.  Her  amiability  struck  him  as  unreal, 
her  good  humour  as  forced. 

But  he  was  extremely  ungrateful  to  harbour  such  thoughts, 
whilst  she  sat  there,  smiling  at  him  across  the  table  and  confiding 
all  her  maternal  troubles,  as  if  he  had  been  her  bosom  Mend,  and 
on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy. 

When  at  length  he  rose  to  take  his  leave,  he  was  conscious  that 
she  had  somehow  contrived  to  establish  a  kind  of  secret  under- 
standing, the  purport  of  which  was  much  to  this  effect : 

^^  You  admire  my  daughter ;  you  can't  hide  that  fact  from  me, 
try  what  you  will.  Very  well.  Don't  be  afiraid.  The  girl  has 
arrived  at  a  marriageable  age,  and  it  is  high  time  she  was  settled 
in  a  home  of  her  own,  and  off  my  hands.  You  can  make  up  to 
her  as  much  as  ever  you  like.  I  shall  take  care  that  you  have 
every  opportunity  given  you." 

Bob  naturally  enough  was  delighted  with  his  visit,  though  not 
perhaps  equally  so  with  his  future  mamma-in-law.  He  foresaw 
that  the  probabilities  were  he  should  like  her  better  before  than 
after  matrimony,  and  caught  himself  wondering  how  she  might  be 
prevented  from  paying  too  frequent  visits  at  the  Court. 

No  sooner  had  he  left  the  room  than  Mrs.  Lankester  popped 
her  head  out  of  the  door,  and  called  in  a  sharp,  excited  voice : 

"  Doctor  Lankester.     Come  here,  I  want  you ! " 

"Yes,  Emma,  what  is  it?"  he  inquired,  emerging  from  his 
laboratory  in  shfrt  sleeves  and  slippers. 

"  That  young  man  is  in  love  with  Dot.    You  mark  my  words." 

"  What  young  man  ?  "  he  inquired  mildly,  having  forgotten  the 
very  existence  of  his  late  visitor. 

"  What  young  man  ?  Why !  Mr.  Jarrett,  of  course,  and  I  tell 
you  he's  awfully  spooney  already." 

uu 
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*^  Nonsense,  Emma.  You  women  are  always  taking  ridicolons 
ideas  into  your  heads.** 

<'  Oh !  indeed !  /  take  ridiculous  ideas  into  my  head,  do  I  ?  I^ 
who  am  the  only  one  who  has  a  grain  of  sense  in  this  house. 
Thank  you,  Doctor  Lankester,  thank  you." 

^*  Psmiw ! "  he  muttered  impatiently,  threatening  to  withdraw. 
^*  Can't  a  poor  young  fellow  even  set  foot  inside  our  doors  without 
your  having  designs  upon  him  ?  "    And  he  commenced  a  retreat. 

"Don't  go.  rve  something  to  say  to  you,"  his  better- half 
exclaimed  authoritatively. 

"You  generally  have, 'my  dear,"  he  responded  with  a  sigh  of 
resignation. 

"  Yes,  but  this  is  something  very  special — something  that  may 
affect  your  daughter's  future  welfieire,  and  secure  her  fortunes 
hereafter." 

"  Out  with  it,  then.  Every  woman  should  make  a  point  of 
checking  all  tendency  towards  verbosity.  The  sex  have  a  natural 
inclination  to  use  half-a-dozen  words  where  one  would  do." 

**  How  rude  you  are !     But  about  Mr.  Jarrett " 

"  Well,  what  of  him  ?  Has  he  been  doing  or  saying  anything 
very  startling  ?  " 

"  You  know  what  a  terrible  muddle  you  made  in  poor  Matilda's 
case ^"  unheeding  the  demand. 

"  That's  according  to  one's  individual  way  of  thinking.  Matilda 
may  not  be  rich,  but  she's  very  happy,  and  money  is  not  everything 
in  this  world." 

"  It's  a  great  deal,  though.  And  supposing  Matilda's  husband 
were  to  die  to-morrow,  where  would  she  be  ?  Should  not  you  have 
to  keep  her  and  the  three  children  ? "  looking  at  him  contemp- 
tuously. 

This  interrogation  was  so  unanswerable  that  Doctor  Lankester 
took  refuge  in  silence.  He  generally  said  as  little  as  possible 
when  the  partner  of  his  bosom  began  an  argument,  knowing  from 
bitter  experience  that  otherwise  it  was  apt  to  prove  interminable. 

"  All  I  want  is  this,"  continued  Mrs.  Lankester.  "  You've  had 
your  own  way  with  one  daughter,  and  failed  signally,  let  me  have 
mine  with  Dot." 

"  I  don't  understand  you.  And  God  knows  I  don't  want  to  have 
my  own  way  in  anything  that  is  not  for  the  child's  good." 

"  You  are  very  dense.  Leave  me  to  manage  Mr.  Jarrett,  and 
don't  attempt  to  interfere." 

"  But,  Emma ^" 

"  No,  let  us  have  no  buts.  You  are  not  called  upon  to  volunteer 
confessions,  even  if  there  were  any  to  make.  All  I  ask  you  to  do 
is  to  hold  your  tongue." 

"I  fear  there  may  be  some  deception,"  he  said,  yielding  a 
reluctant  consent. 

"  Deception,  indeed !    And  pray  what  do  you  take  me  for.  Doctor 
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Lankester  ?  That  is  a  pretty  word  for  a  man  to  use  to  his  own 
wife.    It's  as  good  as  telling  her  that  she's  a  downright  liar." 

*•  Emma,  I  do  wish  you  would  not  use  that  word.  It's  unlady- 
like in  the  extreme." 

**  Story-teller,  then,  though  it's  too  absurd  to  be  so  particular, 
when  you  have  just  told  me  to  my  face  that  I  am  capable  of 
playing  all  sorts  of  mean  tricks." 

<<  I'm  sure  I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort,"  said  the  poor 
doctor  apologetically. 

'^  You  insinuated  it,  John.  Yes,  and  in  the  most  unkind  and 
brutal  fashion.  And  all  because  I  asked  you  to  maintain  a  discreet 
reserve  where  your  own  daughter  is  concerned.  It  really  does  not 
signify  to  me  who  Dot  marries,  not  a  bit ;  but  don't  lay  the  blame 
at  my  door  if  she  ends  by  being  a  pauper,  and  has  not  even  so 
much  as  a  roof  over  her  head  after  your  death." 

And  so  saying  Mrs.  Lankester  flounced  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
her  husband  in  a  state  of  mild  bewilderment  as  to  what  the  dis- 
cussion really  meant,  and  for  what  particular  reason  he  was  sternly 
forbidden  to  allude  to  certain  innocent  &cts  in  Mr.  Jarrett's 
presence. 

CHAPTEE  XXVIIL 

THE  MORBEY  ANSTEAD  MEET  IN  THEIR  CRACK  COUNTRY. 

A  LARGE  and  fisishionable  host  assembled  at  Pilkington  Hill-side 
to  greet  the  Moreby  Anstead  hounds  in  their  crack  country. 
Every  town  and  village  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  had  appar- 
ently poured  forth  its  contingent.  Many  arrived  by  train,  but 
more  reached  the  fixture  on  smart,  galloping  hacks,  whose  fore-legs 
seemed  warranted  to  resist  the  trying  influences  of  Macadam. 
About  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  covert  was  a  road  where  each 
fresh  arrival  congregated,  and  this  road  was  literally  crowded  with 
horsemen,  grooms,  spectators  and  vehicles  of  every  description, 
from  a  smaat  four-in-hand  containing  a  batch  of  officers  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Stiffton,  to  a  diminutive,  yellow-painted 
donkey  cart,  the  owners  of  which  were  standing  up  on  the  wheels 
in  order  to  obtain  a  more  elevated  point  of  view. 

Huntsmen  and  hounds  were  evidently  the  chief  attraction  to  the 
natives.  Burnett  was  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  meanly-clad,  good- 
natured  foot-people,  who  watched  his  proceedings,  and  those  of 
his  canine  tribe  with  intensest  interest,  and  uttered  remarks  amus- 
ing from  the  very  ignorance  they  displayed.  Altogether  the  scene 
was  a  brilliant  one,  rendered  gay  to  the  eye  by  the  numbers  of 
scarlet  coats  and  snowy  leathers,  which  ofiered  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  their  background  of  grey-green  grass  and  neutral- coloured 
hedge-rows,  that  stretched  far  away  towards  the  horizon.  A  few 
gleams  of  sunshine  would  have  rendered  it  still  more  imposing, 
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and  given  warmth  to  the  surrounding  landscape ;  but  the  day  was 
dull  and  still,  with  a  quiet  grey  sky,  and  just  a  bite  of  frost  in  the 
air. 

What  wind  there  was  came  from  the  east.  Though  not  strong 
it  was  cold  in  quality,  and  made  the  horses  round  their  backs  and 
whisk  their  tails  in  a  manner  not  wholly  agreeable  to  nervous 
riders.  The  Field  were  in  a  particularly  cheerful  and  sanguine 
mood.  Even  the  Mutual  Adorationites  were  a  shade  less  sad  than 
usual,  and  not  quite  so  chary  of  speech.  By  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence, everybody  had  apparently  made  up  his  or  her  mind  that  the 
day  was  one  destined  to  prove  productive  of  a  good  run.  Even 
Burnett  seemed  hopeful,  and  declared  there  was  every  appearance 
of  its  being  a  scenting  morning,  which  statement  still  further 
increased  the  expectations  of  his  followers. 

Bob  had  taken  care  to  arrive  early.  He  sported  "  pink  **  for  the 
first  time,  and  felt  very  fine  in  his  new  clothes.  Already  he 
wondered  at  himself  for  ever  having  descended  to  elastic  straps. 
Looking  back,  even  Charles'  ill-concealed  derison  appeared  per- 
fectly justifiable.  His  thoughts,  however,  were  full  of  Dot,  and 
he  was  glad  not  to  differ  from  his  neighbours  for  her  sake.  He 
would  not  have  liked  her  to  consider  him  a  guy.  He  left  home 
quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour  sooner  than  was  necessary,  because  he 
did  not  desire  to  miss  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  face  when  first 
she  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  she  was  to  ride  Kingfisher 
instead  of  Mouse. 

Consequently,  he  took  up  his  station  at  the  junction  of  four 
roads  a  little  way  removed  from  the  crowd,  whilst  his  pulses 
throbbed  with  feverish  expectation.  Meantime  Kingfisher  was 
safely  domiciled  in  some  farm  buildings  close  at  hand. 

Fortunately  for  the  impatient  young  man  he  had  not  to  wait 
long. 

Before  many  minutes  had  gone  by,  he  recognized  a  certain  sturdy 
dun  cob,  advancing  at  a  brisk  trot,  and  bearing  on  her  back  a 
slender,  feminine  figure  which  set  his  heart  a-beating  even  whilst 
yet  a  considerable  distance  off. 

Doctor  Lankester  accompanied  his  daughter.  He  was  mounted 
on  a  short-legged,  compact,  flea-bitten  grey  mare,  with  a  big  body, 
strong  quarters,  and  a  lean  head  and  neck,  which  gave  her  a  real 
business-like  and  "  varmint "  appearance.  In  fact  she  looked  a 
hunter  all  over;  and  the  way  she  pricked  her  ears  at  sight  of  the 
hounds,  champed  at  her  bit,  and  quickened  her  stride,  proclaimed 
a  decided  preference  to  chasing  the  fox  rather  than  jogging  soberly 
along  the  roads  from  one  patient  to  another.  Her  rider  appeared 
transformed.  From  a  quiet,  rather  melancholy  individual,  he  had 
changed  into  a  vivacious  and  enthusiastic  sportsman,  who  sat  his 
horse  like  a  centaur,  and  whose  heart  was  evidently  in  the  work. 
"  Hooray !  Here  you  are !  **  exclaimed  Bob,  colouring  with 
pleasure,  and  raising  his  hat  to  Dot.     '*  How  do  you  do.  Miss 
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Lankester  ?  Has  your  &ther  been  telling  you  as  you  came  along 
of  the  terrible  plans  we  have  hatched  in  your  absence  ?  " 

The  tone  of  his  voice  reassured  her. 

"  No,"  she  said  smiling.    "  What  plans  ?  " 

The  fresh  air  and  the  sharp  exercise  had  tinted  her  face  like  a 
wild  rose. 

**  I  will  leave  Doctor  Lankester  to  explain ;  for  if  you  don't  approve 
of  our  conspiracy,  you  will  forgive  him  more  readily  than  me." 

She  turned  towards  her  &ther  with  a  look  of  bewilderment  in 
her  clear  eyes. 

"  Papa,"  she  said.    "  What  does  Mr.  Jarrett  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  Dot,"  he  replied,  "  the  fact  is,  our  kind  friend  and 
neighbour  has  insisted  upon  your  accepting  a  mount  for  the  day. 
So  jump  ofifold  Mouse,  my  girl,  and  we  wHl  set  about  changing 
saddles  at  once." 

A  sudden  JQush  of  pleasure  rushed  to  her  cheeks,  and  dyed  them 
a  vivid  crimson.  Bob  would  not  have  lost  the  sight  of  that  invol- 
untary expression  of  delight  for  a  great  deal.  It  sent  an  answering 
thrill  of  rapture  running  through  his  veins,  and  was  all  the  reward 
he  wanted.    No  words  could  have  conveyed  half  so  much. 

And  Dot,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  did  not  give  herself 
time  to  think.  Besides,  if  her  father  had  sanctioned  me  proceed- 
ings, it  was  absurd  for  her  to  entertain  any  scruples.  Eed  letter 
days  were  scarce.  Surely  she  would  be  a  fool  not  to  profit  by  one 
when  she  got  the  chance. 

Some  such  thoughts  flashed  for  a  moment  through  her  brain, 
then  she  exclaimed  cordially : 

"  A  mount  for  me  ?  Oh !  Mr.  Jarrett,  how  good  of  you.  I  feel 
as  if  it  were  impossible  to  thank  you  enough." 

But  Bob  had  vanished.  Without  waiting  to  hear  what  Dot 
would  say  he  had  gone  oflFin  search  of  Kingfisher.  He  reappeared 
however,  very  shortly,  accompanied  by  a  groom  leading  the  proud 
animal  destined  to  carry  Miss  Lankester. 

She  jumped  lightly  to  the  ground  without  further  delay,  and 
stood  holding  Mouse's  bridle  with  her  small,  gloved  hands,  whilst 
her  saddle  was  being  transferred  from  the  one  horse  to  the  other. 

A  little,  slender  bit  of  a  thing  she  looked ;  not  exactly  short, 
but  very  slight  and  girlish,  and  with  a  wonderful  pair  of  clear, 
intelligent  eyes,  through  which  her  whole  nature  seemed  to  shine. 

So  Bob  thought  as  he  gazed  at  her,  but  Dot's  attention  was 
fully  engrossed  by  Kingfisher. 

The  chestnut  was  a  real  beauty,  and  a  thorough  gentleman  in 
appearance — long,  low,  and  symmetrica],  with  a  blood-like  head, 
small  sensitive  ears,  and  a  neck  strong,  yet  pliant  as  a  piece  of  whale- 
bone. He  stood  about  fifteen  three,  on  good  sound  limbs,  short 
from  the  knee  downwards,  whilst  his  sloping  shoulders  denoted 
speed  and  comfort  to  the  rider,  his  great,  long  muscular  thighs 
and  well  let  down  hocks,  immense  jumping  capability.     Dot  was 
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quite  snfficently  well  versed  in  horse-flesh  to  take  in  her  hunter's 
good  points.  As  for  Doctor  Lankester,  who  like  all  Yorkshire 
men  was  a  heaven-bom  judge,  he  stood  and  looked  him  over  with 
the  eye  of  a  **  oonnoisseur^"  and  even  then  found  it  hard  to  detect 
a  fiiult. 

*^  That's  something  like  a  hunter/'  he  exclaimed  approvingly. 
^^  Glean  bred,  yet  up  to  weight,  and  as  nearly  perfect  in  shape,  as 
man  could  wish  for.  Dot,"  turning  to  his  daughter  with  a  pleased 
expression,  **  it  will  be  your  fault,  my  girl,  if  you  do  not  show  a 
good  many  of  us  the  way  to-day." 

Dot  gave  a  little,  silvery  laugh,  which  rang  out  musically  on 
the  stiU  air. 

"  I'll  do  my  best  at  any  rate,  father.  But  it  takes  a  very  first- 
rate  preformer  to  flourish  his  heel's  in  Sugarloaf  s  face." 

**  Aye,  aye,  that's  so,"  said  the  doctor,  playing  with  his  mare's 
fine  mouth.  ^*  But  all  the  same,  if  Fm  not  very  much  mistaken, 
you'll  have  the  legs  of  me  to-day." 

When  all  was  in  readiness.  Bob,  after  first  apologizing  for  his 
inexperience,  offered  to  mount  the  girl,  but  her  father's  hands  were 
already  clasped,  and  she  put  her  foot  inside  them  with  the 
confidence  of  long  use.  In  another  second  she  was  firmly  seated 
in  the  saddle,  and  gently  taking  up  the  reins,  leant  forwards  and 
patted  Kingfisher's  glossy  neck. 

**  Nice  old  man,"  she  said  in  cooing  accents.  '*  You  and  I  must 
soon  make  firiends." 

As  she  moved  off  towards  where  the  hounds  were  located,  her 
slight  fijrare,  with  its  shapely  shoulders  and  small,  round  waist 
sitting  m*m  and  erect,  although  it  yielded  gracefdlly  to  every 
movement  of  her  horse,  Bob  thought,  that  in  spite  of  the  patched 
habit,  and  its  threadbare  seams,  which  again  had  attracted  his 
notice,  he  had  never  seen  a  much  prettier  sight  in  his  life.  She 
was  so  trim  and  neat,  and  her  sweet  little  face  peeped  out  firom 
under  the  brim  of  her  pot  hat  like  some  bright,  fresh,  wholesome 
flower,  that  held  its  head  up  straight,  and  knew  none  of  the  sin 
and  misery  that  goes  on  in  this  v^e  of  tears. 

He  gave  a  few  final  directions  to  his  groom  about  taking  Mouse 
back  to  her  own  stables,  and  was  just  about  to  follow  Doctor 
Lankester  and  his  daughter,  when  a  voice  close  behind  said 
unceremoniously : 

«  HuUoa !  Bob.    How  are  you  ?  " 

Startled  by  the  familiarity  of  the  greeting,  he  looked  round 
and  perceived  Lady  De  Fochsey,  who  in  her  scarlet  coat  and  white 
waistcoat,  reminded  him  somewhat  of  a  monkey  on  a  barrel-organ. 

**  Good  morning,"  he  responded  politely,  trying  to  smother  a 
slight  feeling  of  annoyance  at  her  presence,  and  the  off-hand 
mode  of  address,  which  distinctly  intimated  that  she  looked  upon 
him  as  her  own  peculiar  property.    "  Nice  day  this,  for  hunting." 

"  Yes,  very,  though  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  rained  later  on.    By 
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the  way,  would  you  mind  piloting  me  ?  I  always  like  knowing  I  have 
some  one  to  rely  upon,  and  really,  Captain  Springerton  has  taken 
to  jumping  such  tremendous  places,  that  I  told  him  only  the  last 
time  he  was  out,  it  was  really  impossible  for  me  to  follow  him  any 
longer.'* 

This  request  placed  Bob  in  a  dilemma.  He  had  never  bargained 
for  having  to  take  charge  of  her  ladyship  in  the  field,  and  was 
rather  alarmed  by  the  proposition.  To  begin  with,  he  had  not  the 
very  fiuntest  notion  whether  she  went  well  to  hounds  or  not ;  and 
moreover,  on  this  particular  day,  he  had  promised  himself  the 
pleasure  of  keeping  near  Dot  Lankester,  and  of  seeing  how  King- 
fisher carried  his  precious  burden.  Instinct  told  him,  that  if  he 
acceded  to  his  spiritual  affinitjr's  demand,  it  would  seriously 
interfere  with  this  programme.  She  was  not  a  lady  to  brook  any 
rival. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  he  answered  diplomatically,  **  I  should  be 
only  too  glad  to  assist  you  in  any  difficulty,  but  I  am  not  an 
experienced  sportsman,  and  really  don't  pretend  to  know  enough 
about  hunting  to  undertake  the  delicate  task  of  piloting  a  lady 
across  country." 

"Oh!  never  mind  that,  Bob,  you're  too  modest  by  half. 
Besides,  there's  no  occasion  to  go  so  desperately  hard.  Indeed  I'd 
rather  not  as  far^s  I  am  concerned.  These  tremendous  big  fences 
only  scratch  your  Csice,  and  pull  all  your  clothes  to  pieces." 

^  It  don't  much  signify  about  my  face  being  scratched,"  he 
rejoined  ungraciously,  **  though  of  course  a  lady's  is  different. 
Only  if  hounds  run,  one  is  bound  to  try  and  be  with  them." 

*^  Oh !  if  one  turns  up  at  the  checks  it  does  just  as  well.  For 
my  part,  I  prefer  sticking  to  the  roads — ^they  give  you  such  much 
better  opportunities." 

He  made  a  wry  &ce,  but  had  not  courage  enough  to  ask,  to 
what  sort  of  opportunities  she  referred,  though  in  his  own  mind 
he  summed  them  up  by  a  single  word — flirtation. 

**  I  give  you  fair  warning,"  he  said,  striving  to  conceal  his  im- 
patience at  being  separated  from  Dot,  "  that  I  am  not  a  fit  person 
to  pilot  a  lady." 

"But,  Bob — I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I  must  talk  to  you,  in 
fact." 

"  What  about.  Lady  De  Fochsey  ?  Can't  you  say  what  you've 
got  to  say  now  ?  " 

"  Impossible !  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question,  especially 
after  all  that  happened  the  other  day  ?  Is  there  no  more  magnetic 
sympathy  between  us  ?    Has  it  entirely  evaporated  ?  " 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  he  responded  sheepishly.  "I  never 
exactly  understood  what  magnetic  sympathy  meant." 

"  You  seemed  to  have  a  pretty  good  inkling  of  it  last  Sunday 
afternoon  at  any  rate,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  you  have  retro- 
gressed since  then." 
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''  Yes,  I  am  afraid  I  have.  I  am  not  conscious  of  madi  im- 
provement." 

"  Have  you  made  no  progress  whatever,  Bob  ?  *' 

*^  It  seems  not.    At  least  according  to  your  way  of  thinking." 

*^  Alas !  Neither  have  I,  and  it  proves  to  me  conclusively,  that 
the  latent  possibilities  within  us  cannot  be  developed  singly,  but 
require  mutual  assistance.  We  must  repeat  our  ezperimente,  and 
'  lose  no  time  in  doing  so,  else  what  powers  we  already  possess  wiU 
&de  away,  owing  to  the  weakening  of  the  electric  current.  Tell 
me.  Bob,**  sidling  up  close  to  him,  ''when  may  I  expect  you? 
I  shall  take  care  this  time,  that  our  sSance  is  not  interrupted, 
just  when  we  are  obtaining  important  results." 

He  felt  more  and  more  embarrassed.  Her  eagerness  was  difficult 
to  deal  with. 

''  Beally,"  he  said,  in  shuffling  tones  that  were  most  unusual  to 
him,  and  wishing  to  goodness  he  had  the  moral  courage  to  put  an 
end  to  this  tomfoolery  once  and  for  all,  ''  it's  almost  impossible 
to  fix  any  exact  time." 

"  Are  you  so  very,  very  busy  ?  "  she  asked  sarcastically. 

He  reddened.  The  tone  of  her  voice  brought  home  an  uncom- 
fortable  sense  of  evasion. 

"  Well,  yes,  I  am.  The  fact  is,  Lady  De  Fochsey,"  setting  his 
jaw  as  if  he  were  going  at  some  impenetrable  bull-finch,  ''I 
can't  cultivate  my  'latent  possibilities'  until  my  terrestrial  afiairs 
have  been  placed  in  some  order." 

*'  But  why  not  combine  the  two  ?  The  development  of  your 
psychic  force  would  enable  you  to  attend  to  mere  mundane  business 
with  far  greater  ability." 

"  I  fear  that  it  cannot  be  done.     I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  you." 

She  turned  a  pair  of  reproachful  blue  eyes  full  upon  him. 

**  Oh,  Bob,"  dropping  her  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  *•  you  are 
dreadfiJly  unkind.  I  could  not  have  'believed  that  you  would 
have  treated  me  like  this." 

"  Like  what  ? "  The  rose,  whose  fragrance  he  had  not  been 
strong  enough  to  withstand,  was  beginning  to  show  thorns. 

"  You  seem  to  ignore  my  sufferings  altogether." 

"  We  will  hope  that  they  are  not  very  terrible,"  he  said,  trying 
to  banter  her  out  of  her  sentimental  mood. 

"  But  they  are ;  and  oh !  Bob,  we  should  not  have  needed  many 
more  sSances.  Half-a-dozen  or  so  would  soon  have  rendered  us 
independent  of  hand-joining.  It  is  only  the  preliminary  stages 
that  are  perhaps  a  little  tedious,  and  when  people  are  bom  me- 
diums like  yourself,  they  have  certain  obligations  towards  their 
fellow-creatures  which  it  is  downright  wicked  to  ignore." 

And  she  looked  at  him  tearfully,  for  she  had  not  foreseen  this 
refractory  spirit. 

The  distressed  expression  of  her  countenance  produced  the 
intended  effect.    Bob  relented  somewhat.  ^ 
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"  "Well,  well,"  he  said  temporizingly,  "  there's  time  enough  yet. 
We  will  wait  till  a  frost  comes,  and  then  see  what  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  spiritual  and  magnetic  improvement." 

She  was  going  to  make  some  reply,  but  at  this  precise  moment, 
Lord  Littelbrane,  not  seeing  Bob,  rode  up  to  her  side,  and  the 
young  man  profited  by  the  opportunity  to  eflfect  an  immediate 
escape.  He  at  once  cantered  off  in  pursuit  of  the  Lankesters,  who 
had  joined  the  hounds. 

Two  minutes  afterwards  his  lordship  gave  the  signal  for  the 
proceedings  of  the  day  to  commence,  and,  accompanied  by  a  whole 
crowd  of  foot-people,  Burnett  moved  off  at  the  head  of  a  huge  pro- 
cession, and  trotted  briskly  across  half-a-dozen  grass  fields  which 
separated  the  covert  from  the  road. 

Kingfisher,  had  not  been  out  hunting  since  his  late  accident,  and 
consequently  was  very  fresh.  When  the  good  horse  saw  his  old 
friends,  the  little,  beautiful  white  and  tan  lEkdies  in  front  of  him, 
and  felt  the  soft,  elastic  turf  under  his  hoofs,  he  whinnied  with 
delight,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  his  spirits,  bounded  high  into 
the  air. 

"  You  are  not  frightened,  are  you  ?  "  said  Bob,  a  little  anxiously 
to  Dot  Lankester. 

Her  whole  face  was  aglow  with  pleasure. 

"  Frightened  ?  Oh !  dear  no.  I  like  it.  You've  no  idea,  Mr. 
Jarrett,  what  an  exhilarating  sensation  it  is  to  feel  a  good  hunter 
under  one  when  you've  only  been  accustomed  to  inferior  animals. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  was  on  such  a  horse,"  caressing  Kingfisher's 
silky  mane,  an  action  which  provoked  another  playful  buck  and 
a  little  ringing  laugh  from  Dot. 

'^  I  never  thought  he'd  play  the  fool  like  this,"  said  Bob  resent- 
fnlly. 

"  He's  only  light-hearted,  Mr.  Jarrett,  and  so  am  I,"  she  called 
out  gaily  in  reply. 

Seeing  her  so  cool  and  undisturbed  both  in  seat  and  in  nerve, 
Bob  began  to  feel  reassured,  especially  as  Doctor  Lankester  made 
as  light  of  Kingfisher's  vagaries  as  did  his  daughter,  and  evidently 
entertained  no  fears  on  her  behalf. 

So  Bob  concluded  that  his  alarm  was  groundless.  Nevertheless 
he  stuck  to  Dot's  side  until  the  covert  was  reached  and  a  general 
halt  proclaimed.  Having  mounted  the  girl  he  persuaded  himselT 
easily  enough  into  the  belief  that  it  was  more  or  less  his  duty  to 
look  after  her. 


(ToUcanHwiud,) 


SOCIAL  ECHOES. 

Bt  Mbs.  HUMPHRY. 


THE  private  views  at  picture  galleries  during  this  season  have 
been  more  numerous  and  more  brilliantly  attended  than 
those  of  any  previous  spring.  These  functions  enjoy  an  increasing 
popularity,  at  which  no  one  can  wonder,  for  they  bring  together 
representatives  of  all  the  worlds ;  both  of  those  that  ^ennuyeid 
and  those  that  s^occupenL  Society  proper  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  former ;  and  at  the  largest  gathering  of  the  kind, 
that  at  the  New  Grallery,  or,  to  quote  the  happy  name  given  it  by 
a  witty  person,  Halicamassus,  half  the  peerage  seems  to  have 
been  present.  Regent  Street  was  blocked  with  carriages,  and 
titles  were^  so  to  speak,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place.  The 
New  Gallery  is  evidently  to  be  the  fashion,  for  this  season 
certainly,  and  probably  for  many  others  to  come.  Those  present 
had  donned  the  freshest  and  &irest  of  their  spring  costumes. 
Speech  was  epigrammatic,  as  suited  a  brilliant  occasion,  and  even 
the  dullest  sought  in  the  recesses  of  their  brain  for  an  adjective 
wherewith  to  fit  out  their  idea  of  Mr.  Bume-Jones'  remarkable 
pictures.  On  the  whole,  we  may  take  this  private  view  as 
summing  up  and  containing  in  itself  all  the  others,  since  **  every- 
body "  was  there,  and  the  gathering  was  even  more  comprehen- 
sively inclusive  than  that  at  the  Royal  Academy  itself.  The 
large  square  marble-floored  vestibule,  with  a  lively  little  fountain 
in  the  centre  and  a  fringe  of  flowering  plants  all  round,  formed  a 
capital  vantage  ground  for  those  who  wished  to  see  the  arrivals. 
In  default  of  distinctive  labels  to  be  worn  by  interesting  people, 
it  is  to  be  wished  that  all  visitors  on  such  occasions  could  be 
announced  by  name,  as  they  are  at  the  soirSe  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  About  half-past  three  o'clock  the  stream  of  fresh 
arrivals  was  thick  and  continuous.  Artist,  author,  painter, 
sculptor,  duke,  earl,  celebrated  beauty,  politician,  singer,  actress, 
dramatist,  writer,  composer,  physician  and  poet,  all  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  To  attempt  to  enumerate  them  would 
result  in  an  incomplete  and  not  very  interesting  catalogue ;  but 
to  select  a  few  amon^  so  many  may  not  be  invidious.  Con- 
spicuous by  reason  of  her  magnificent  height  and  striking 
appearance  was  Lady  Colin  Campbell,  in  a  well-made  dress  of 
striped  blue  and  white  silk,  with  Pompadour  flowerets  scattered 
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over  it — a  gown  that  few  women  would  dare  to  wear — accom- 
panied by  an  equally  venturous  hat  in  red  straw  shot  with  blue, 
and  trimmed  with  ribbons  that  climbed  to  a  remarkable  altitude. 
This  lady  was  the  most  striking  figure  in  the  room.     Mrs. 
Whitehome  in  black  looked  much  handsomer  than  she  had  done 
in  red  and  blue  at  some  previous  private  views.    Miss  Fortescue's 
charming  face  and  refined  style  was  also  well  set  forth  by  a 
dainty  dress  of  black  lace  and  hat  to  match,  with  yellow  field 
flowers  for  trimming ;  the  brim  was  caught  straight  up  at  the 
back,  and  it  was  well,  for  this  pretty  lady's  hair  is  too  lovely  to  be 
concealed.    Mr.  Sala,  with  his  fair  secretary,  roamed  through  the 
rooms  in  a  critical  frame  of  mind,  tempered   with  a  salutary 
geniality.    Mrs.  Labouchere,  all  in  soft  grey,  humorously  com- 
mented upon  pictures  and  people.     Mrs.  Jopling  wore  a  very 
becoming  gown  of  black  silk  strewn  with  long  white  chrysan- 
themum petals,  and  a  smart  little  bonnet  to  match.    The  Grirton 
girl,  who  deals  in  bonnets  but  loves  political  economy,  preferring 
brains  to  what  covers  them,  was  in  harmonious  black  and  grey, 
which  fell  about  her  tall  figure  in  softly  undulating  lines.    Her 
bonnet  was  a  spring  epic.    Some  others  were  less  happy  in  their 
attire,  but  they  may  pass  unnoted,  for  there  was  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches  in  the  shape  of  well-thought-out  costumes.    A 
girl  in  grey  looked  cool  and  smart.     Another  in  mignonette 
green  was  a  pleasant  vision.    A  third,  in  a  gown  of  cream- 
coloured  flannel,  worn  under  a  redingote  of  striped  beige  in  two 
deeper   shades,    suggested  Paris.      The    bead-trimmed    people 
looked  hot.    The  tight-waisted  people  seemed  almost  to  simmer. 
Those  who  had  tied  up  their  faces  in  thick  veils  almost  boiled.    The 
splash  of  the  fountain  was  a  pleasant  sound  in  the  torrid  atmo- 
sphere.   Mrs.  Oscar  Wilde,  in  yellowish  green,  looked  charming. 
Two  beautiful  girls,  evidently  sisters,  and  both  rejoicing  in  a 
glory  of  bright  hair,  wore  white  dresses  with  black  hats  and 
were  the  centre  of  many  admiring  looks.    Green  was  the  colour 
most  generally  worn.     Grey  came  next  in  popular  favour,  and 
shades  of  fawn  and  brick  ran  the  other  two  a  good  third. 

The  first  night  of  "  Booties'  Baby,"  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  was 
a  Very  interesting  occasion  to  those  who  appreciated  the  charming 
books  written  by  **  John  Strange  Winter,"  a  norrv-de-guerre  which 
now  but  thinly  veils  the  identity  of  BIrs.  Arthur  Stannard,  one  of 
the  most  popular  women  in  London  literary  circles.  Her  firiends 
assembled  with  much  eager  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
dramatic  version  of  the  book  which  brought  her  same  and  fame 
after  many  years  of  assiduous  and  untiring  work.  There  was  much 
curiosity  to  see  in  the  flesh  the  sweet  Mignon  and  the  tender- 
hearted Booties^  and  the  sensitive  in  the  audience  feared  some  dis- 
illusionment. The  dramatist  might  have  done  his  work  better. 
He  has  forgotten  that  action  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  play,  just 
as  smart  dialogue  is  its  flesh  and  blood.    In  the  first  two  acts 
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tliere  is  scarcely  any  diamatio  action,  and  maoh  of  the  dialogoe  is 
commonplace  and  even  tedions.  The  scenes  in  wUoh  Mr.  Charles 
Collette  appears  saved  the  first  act  &om  impressing  itself  upon 
the  aadience  as  decidedly  doll.  In  the  second  the  appearance  of 
little  Minnie  Terry  as  Mignon  was  hailed  with  something 
approaching  rapture.  General  relief  was  felt  that  the  little  girl 
realized  in  some  measure  our  ideal  of  the  delightful  Migntmofthe 
book.  mouneed  satisfactory,  and  Lucy  would 

have  itter  if  he  had  always  remembered  to 

Hap  a  I  strongly  recalls  Mr,  Kendal  in  voice, 

gestu  Kb  Oilchriet,  the  villain  whose  villainy 

is  so  t  expressed,  in  the  book,  Mr.  Sngden 

had  a  >  to  play.     The  drataatist  had  laid  on 

his  c<  yj  forgetting  that  there  never  yet  was 

a  mai  I,  and  committing  the  inartistic  &ult 

of  ms  Bible  that  any  nice  woman  could  love 

him.  Miaa  Grace  says  she  loves  him,  but  none  of  us  believed  her. 
Mr.  Moss'  villain  is  much  too  black.  He  ought  at  once  to  be 
pounced  out  and  lightened  by  several  shades.  The  dramatist 
should  always  bear  in  mind  that 


The  artificiality  of  Miss  Edith  Woodworth's  manner  is  mnch  to 
be  regretted,  for  she  had  gleams  of  inspiration  that  did  not  &il  to 
make  their  mark.  Miae  Grace,  in  the  book,  is  a  sensible  woman. 
In  the  play  she  is  rather  a  goose,  weak  and  lachrymose.  And  yet 
a  touch'  or  two  would  set  all  right.  The  uniforms  of  the  officers, 
with  the  glimpses  of  barrack  life,  were  much  appreciated  by  the 
audience.  Mr.  Forbes  Daweon  must  carefully  Perish  that  Ungh 
of  his.  It  is  invaluable,  and  yrHl  often  act  invitingly  upon  the 
mirth  of  an  audience.  Each  act  was  received  with  immense 
enthusiasm,  and,  faulty  as  the  play  is,  a  good  run  may  be  expected 
for  it,  partly  owing  to  the  great  popularity  of  the  book,  partly  to 
the  popular  love  for  and  curiosity  about  soldiers'  lives,  and  greatly 
to  the  unconscious  charm  of  the  Uttle  child  actress,  Miss  Minnie 
Terry,  who  speaks  with  inimitable  archness  the  lines  intrusted  to 
her,  and  looks  almost  incredibly  sympathetic  when  she  sees  her 
Booties  in  trouble.  That  the  little  girl  inherits  the  dramatic  gifl 
of  her  clever  family  there  can  be  no  doubt.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
Miss  Ellen  Terry's  brother,  and  is  about  six  years  old.  Many 
among  the  audience  must  have  been  surprised  when  "John 
Strange  Winter,"  in  the  person  of  a  handsome  yonog  matron, 
with  beautiful  dark  eyes  and  a  vciy  sweet  smile,  bowed  her 
acknowledgments  from   a  private  box,  in  response  to  repeated 
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